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PREFACE. 


The  History  of  Ohio,  not  only  necessarily  includes  the  early 
history  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  but  of  the  whole  of  that 
valley,  of  the  beautiful  river,  whose  extended  realm  is  now  divided 
into  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 
In  this  wild  and  wondrous  story  Michigan  also  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position 

The  State  of  Ohio  extends  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  two  hundred  miles^from  east  to  west.  It  con- 
tains forty  thousand  square  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  twenty- 
five  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  On  the  south  it  has  a 
navigable  frontier,  through  the  windings  of  the  majestic  river,  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  north  it  has  a  lake  shore, 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  opening  water  communication  with 
almost  illimitable  realms  of  the  interior,  through  vast  inland  seas, 
and  inviting  commerce,  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  all  the 
ports  of  the  habitable  globe. 

Nearly  three  millions,  of  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  moral 
community,  people  this  fair  domain.  A  more  favored  realm  can- 
not be  found  on  earth.  Three-foujths  of  a  century  ago  it  was  a 
howling  wilderness.  Now,  in  population,  wealth  and  power,  it  is 
the  third  State  of  the  American  Union. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  author,  in  this  volume,  to  record  the  won- 
derful adventures  by  which  this  great  achievement  has  been 
effected.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  narrative  more  full  of  all 
the  elements  of  thrilling  interest.  We  follow  the  early  explorers 
through  the  trails  of  the  wilderness,  which  the  moccasined  foot  of 
the  Indian  has  trodden  for  uncounted  centuries.  We  drift,  with 
the  missionary,  in  his  birch  canoe,  paddled  by  his  Indian  guide, 
through  hundreds  of  leagues  of  unknown  rivers.  We  sit  with  the 
hardy  adventurer,  at  midnight,  by  his  camp-fire,  as,  far  away  in 
the  wilderness,  he  listens  to   the   wailings  of  the  storm,   the 
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howl  of  the  wolf,  and  perhaps  to  the  war  whoop  of  the  savage.  We 
accompany  the  bold  emigrant,  in  his  long,  long  journey,  over 
Alleghany  ridges,  and  through  forest  glooms,  to  his  lonely  hut, 
where  solitude  and  silence,  in  all  their  awfulness,  reign.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  plumed  and  painted  savage,  and,  at  one  time,  in 
his  lodge,  partake  of  his  hospitality  as  a  friend ;  and  again  we 
meet  him  and  his  fellow  warriors,  as  they  brandish  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife,  in  the  horrid  battle,  making  the  forest  resound 
with  their  demoniac  yells. 

It  is  through  such  scenes  of  tumult  and  suffering  that  Ohio  has 
attained  its  present  exalted  position  and  power.  And  these  are 
the  scenes  of  heroic  achievement  and  wondrous  adventures  which 
the  writer  of  this  volume  would  attempt  to  rescue  from  the  obliv- 
ion in  which  the  fast  revolving  years  threaten  to  engulf  them. 

John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
Fair  Haven^  Connecticut. 
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History  of  Ohio, 


CHAPTER   I. 


THE    GREAT    VALLEY. 

Discovery  of  America — Of  Florida  —  Sebastian  Cabot  — 
The  French  Enter  the  St.  Lawrence  —  Adventures  of 
Marquette  —  Exploring  Tour  of  LaSalle — French 
Military  Posts  in  the  Great  Valley — Jealousy  of  the 
English  —  Conflicting  Claims  —  Location  of  the  French 
on  the  Lakes — The  Barrier  of  the  Alleghanies — Ro- 
mantic Stories  of  the  Great  Valley  —  Adventures  of 
Daniel  Boone. 

It  was  at  midnight  of  the  nth  of  October,  1492,  when  Colum-. 
bus,  from  the  bows  of  his  ship,  discovered  a  light  which  revealed 
to  him,  and  to  Europe,  a  new  world.  The  morning  dawned 
serene  and  lovely,  and  the  islandsof  the  West  Indies  were  opened 
before  him  in  Eden-like  luxuriance  and  beauty.  It  was  not  until 
four  years  after  this,  in  1496,  that  the  Continent  of  North  America 
was  discovered,  by  an  English  navigator,  Sebastian  Cabot.  Grad- 
ually an  understanding  arose,  among  the  European  powers,  that 
any  portion  of  the  new  world,  discovered  and  taken  possession  of 
by  expeditions  from  any  court  of  Europe,  should  be  recognized  as 
belonging  to  that  kingdom.  This  rule  was  not  difficult  of  appli- 
cation in  reference  to  an  island.  But  on  the  continent,  stretching 
out  through  unknown  limits  of  thousands  of  miles,  it  was  not  easy 
to  decide  the  boundaries  which  were  to  be  attached  to  a  spot  upon 
which  a  seaman's  eye  had  rested. 

The  Spaniards  landed  on  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  they  called  Florida,  in  consequence  of  the  bloom 
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which  they  found  spread  around  them  in  marvelous  loveliness. 
But  what  were  the  limits  of  Florida,  no  one  could  pretend  to  tell. 
No  one  knew  whether  it  was  fifty  miles  or  five  thousand  miles  on 
the  west,  across  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  there  was  no  moun- 
tain, or  river,  or  imaginary  line,  upon  the  north,  definitely  to 
bound  their  claim  in  that  direction. 

The  French,  in  1525,  took  possession  of  the  immense  valley 
^  the  St  Lawrence,  giving  the  river  that  name,  as  they  entered 
it  on  that  saint's  day.  They  claimed  the  country  to  the  Pacific 
on  the  west,  however  near  or  remote  those  waters  might  be,  and 
to  the  Pole  on  the  north. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  at  the  head  of  an  English  expedition,  cruised 
along  the  coast  frdta  the  region  of  Florida,  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  land;  and 
England  claimed  that  whole  region,  by  the  right  of  discovery.  It 
was  all  called  Virginia,  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  Queen  of 
England.  Of  course  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  were 
-entirely  indefinite.  The  Dutch  afterwards  discovered  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  the  Hudson,  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  latter 
stream,  took  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  Holland,  planted 
their  colonies  there,  and  claimed  the  territory  under  the  title  of 
<liscovery  and  settlement. 

The  French,  having  discovered  the  region  called  Canada,  and 
having  established  fiourishing  colonies  there,  also  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  with  its  innumerable  tributaries, 
meanders  through  the  richest  and  the  most  magnificent  valley  on 
this  globe.  It  seems  hardly  proper  to  call  a  realm,  a  valley^  when 
it  extends  over  thousands  of  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  cover- 
ing an  area,  surpassing  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  united, 
^pable  of  supporting  a  population  of  hundreds  of  millions,  and 
embracing  majestic  forests,  and  luxuriant  prairies,  such  as  the  sun 
nowhere  else  shines  upon. 

The  French  Catholics  had  established  a  mission,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,  at  a  point  which  they  called  St.  Mary's,  near 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  There  was  a  very  remarkable  man 
at  the  head  of  this  mission,  by  the  name  of  James  Marquette. 
He  was  apparently  an  earnest  Christian,  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  all  respects,  a  man  of  true  heroic 
mould.  He  resolved  to  explore  the  Mississippi  from  its  upper 
waters.     He  repaired  to  an  Indian  village  on   the  Fox  River^ 
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which  flows  into  Green  Bay.  He  had  already  selected  his  com- 
panions for  the  enterprise,  which  was  apparently  full  of  difficulty 
and  peril.  They  consisted  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  would  be 
his  congenial  companion,  five  hardy  and  experienced  Canadian 
boatmen,  and  two  Indians  as  guides  through  the  wilderness  which 
no  white  man,  as  yet,  had  ever  penetrated. 

For  this  party  of  nine,  with  all  their  needful  stores  of  guns^ 
ammunition,  cooking  utensils,  and  blankets,  setting  out  on  an 
expedition,  which  must  occupy,  at  the  shortest,  several  weeks, 
they  took  two  birch  canoes.  Their  food  they  expected  to  find 
mainly  in  such  game  as  they  might  shoot  by  the  way.  Marquette 
had  such  faith  in  the  protection  of  God,  and  in  the  friendliness 
of  the  Indians,  whom  he  might  meet  by  the  way,  that  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  fears  of  any  hostile  encounters. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  morning,  the  loth  of  June,  1673,  when 
the  party  set  out  from  Fox  River.  They  carried  the  canoes 
upon  their  shoulders,  over  a  portage  of  many  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  led  by  their  Indian  guides.  It  was  an  excursion  of 
pleasure.  The  weather  was  delightful,  the  scenery  enchanting^ 
ever  opening  new  views  of  beauty.  The  loads  they  bore  were 
not  oppressive,  and  they  were  all  in  health  and  vigor,  and  at  home 
in  the  varied  emergencies  of  encampments.  Having  reached  the 
Wisconsin  River,  they  launched  their  canoes  upon  its  placid 
waters. 

For  nearly  a  month  they  were  paddling  down  this  beautiful 
stream,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  before  they  entered  the 
majestic  flood  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  They  seem  to  have  found 
the  voyage  delightful  in  the  extreme.  There  were  fishes  in 
abundance  in  the  river,  and  there  was  game  of  the  greatest  variety 
and  in  profusion  on  the  banks.  Their  dining  room  was  canopied 
by  the  over-arching  skies,  and  their  table  was  spread  with  every 
luxury  of  game  which  hungry  pioneers  could  desire.  At  night 
they  drew  their  boats  ashore,  and  if  the  weather  was  pleasant, 
with  the  green  sod  for  their  bed,  wrapped  in  blankets  or  furs, 
enjoyed  that  uninterrupted  sleep,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
earth's  enjoyments.  The  Psalmist  understood  this  when  be  said : 
**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

Should  the  weather  chance  to  be  tempestuous,  with  floods  of 
rain  and  moaning  winds,  the  storm  was  easily  anticipated.     Pad 
41.in  j;  rapidly  along  the  stream,  they  would  select  some  picturesque 
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and  sheltered  nook,  and,  in  a  short  time  would  rear  a  cabin  im* 
pervious  to  wind  and  rain.  Many  hands  make  quick  work.  Like 
magic  the  cabin  would  rise  beneath  the  hatchets  of  these  experi- 
enced pioneers  of  the  wilderness.  Thatched  and  lined  with  over- 
lapping plates  of  bark,  it  would  afford  perfect  protection  against 
the  violence  of  the  storm.  Here  they  would  promptly  gather 
all  their  stores.  With  the  camp  entirely  open  on  the  lee  side,  the 
floor  carpeted  with  robes  of  fur,  and  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  in 
front,  men,  capable  of  enjoying  such  scenes,  could  luxuriate  in  the 
sublimity  of  almost  any  storm,  which  might  shake  the  forest.  No 
country  inn,  no  palatial  city  hotel,  could  offer  a  more  enjoyable 
retreat  from  the  tempest. 

Neither  did  their  seasons  of  rest  pass  in  any  weariness  of 
monotony.  Such  men  are  not  disturbed  in  their  employments  by 
any  ordinary  rain.  There  were  fishes  to  be  caught  from  the 
stream  which  flowed  past  their  door.  There  was  game  to  be 
taken,  and  it  was  to  be  found  within  a  few  rods  of  their  camp 
fire.  There  were  garments  to  be  repaired ;  and  not  a  little  time 
was  spent  in  feasting  upon  the  delicate  viands  which  they  knew 
so  well  how  to  cook.  When  the  clouds  broke  and  passed  away, 
and  the  sun  again  came  out  in  all  its  glory,  they  would  joyfully 
resume  their  heroic  voyage,  almost  regretting  to  leave  a  home 
where  they  had  found  so  much  happiness. 

On  the  7th  of  July  they  entered  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was 
here,  a  broad,  rapid  stream, — clear  as  crystal.  Marquette  writes 
that  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  this  wonderful  river,  flowing 
from  the  unknown  into  the  unknown,  he  experienced  emotions  of 
joy  which  no  language  could  express.  It  was  easy  to  be  borne 
down  by  the  current  of  this  majestic  flood,  but  to  paddle  back, 
against  the  tide,  would  try  the  muscles  even  of  the  hardiest  men. 
Still  the  voyagers  pressed  on. 

It  was  indeed  a  fairy  scene  which  now  spread  before  them. 
Here  bold  bluffs,  hundreds  of  feet  high,  jutted  out  into  the  river. 
Here  were  crags,  of  stupendous  size,  and  of  every  variety  of  form^ 
often  reminding  one  of  Europe's  most  picturesque  stream,  where 


"  The  castled  cra^  of  Drachenfels 
Frown  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  '. 


Rhine." 


Again,  the  prairie  would  spread  out  its  ocean-like  expanse, 
embellished  with  groves,  garlanded  with  flowers  of  gorgeous  colors 
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waving  in  the  summer  breeze,  checkered  with  sunshine  and  the 
shade  of  the  passing  clouds,  with  roving  herds  of  the  stately  buffalo 
and  the  graceful  antelope.  And,  again  the  gloomy  forest  would 
appear,  extending  over  countless  leagues,  where  bears,  wolves,  and 
panthers  found  a  congenial  home. 

Having  descended  the  river  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  they 
came  to  an  Indian  trail  leading  back  into  the  country,  and  so  well 
trodden  as  to  give  evidence  that  a  powerful  tribe  was  near.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  Indians — for  the  reputation  which  they  then 
enjoyed — that  Marquette,  with  his  French  companion,  M.  Joliet, 
far  away  in  the  wilderness,  seven  hundred  miles  from  any  point 
which  a  white  man's  foot  had  ever  before  trod,  should  not  have 
hesitated  alone  to  enter  this  trail  to  search  out  the  habitations  of 
this  unknown  tribe.  They  left  all  their  companions  with  the 
canoes  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

For  six  miles  they  followed  the  narrow  track,  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  large  Indian  village.  It  was  on  the  open  plain,  so 
that  the  Indians  saw  them  approaching  when  at  quite  a  distance. 
They  knew,  of  course,  that  two  strangers,  unarmed,  could  not  be 
advancing  with  any  hostile  intent. 

Four  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village  immediately  came  forward 
bearing  a  pipe  of  peace,  which  was  highly  ornamented  with  bril- 
liantly colored  plumes.  As  these  chiefs  drew  near,  they  saw  to  their 
surprise  and  delight  that  the  strangers  were  pale  faces.  Though 
none  of  them  had  ever  before  seen  a  white  man,  the  knowledge 
of  his  arrival  had  spread  widely  through  all  the  tribes.  The 
French  had  pursued  such  a  course  of  justice  and  friendliness  with 
the  Indians  that  wherever  they  went  they  were  hospitably  received. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  barbarian  school,  as  he  led  the 
guests  into  his  cabin,  spread  out  his  hands  to  them  invitingly  and 
said :  "  How  beautiful  is  the  sun,  Frenchmen,  when  it  shines  upon 
you  as  you  come  to  visit  us.  Our  whole  village  greets  you  with  a 
welcome.    You  shall  find  a  home  in  all  our  dwellings." 

The  strangers  were  entertained  with  the  utmost  hospitality.  As 
they  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  a  venerable  chief  approached 
Marquette,  and  suspending  by  a  cord  a  richly  decorated  pipe 
about  his  neck,  said : 

"  This  is  the  sacred  calumet.  It  signifies  that  wherever  you 
bear  it  you  are  messengers  of  peace.  All  our  tribes  will  respect 
it  and  will  protecc  you  from  every  harm." 
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We  can  not  record  this  friendly  reception  without  emotion. 
How  beautiful  is  peace !  How  different  would  the  history  of  this 
world  have  been  but  for  man*s  inhumanity  to  man.  On  reaching 
their  boats,  the  little  band  of  voyagers  resumed  their  journeying 
down  the  river.  They  floated  by  the  mouths  of  the  turbid  Mis- 
souri and  the  beautiful  Ohio,  carefully  observing  their  positions, 
but  making  no  attempt  to  ascend  either  of  the  streams. 

The  Ohio  was  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  called  the  Wabash. 
Still  they  floated  on,  several  hundred  miles  farther,  until  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Here  again  they  found  a 
large  Indian  village,  and  they  were  received  by  the  natives  with 
the  same  hospitality  which  had  marked  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  during  the  whole  of  the  route. 

They  now  reascended  the  majestic  stream,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinning  their  upward  course  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  these  bold 
explorers  entered  the  Illinois  River,  and  again  reached  Green  Bay 
by  way  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  had  been  absent  two  months. 
During  this  time  the  devoted  missionary  had  lost  no  opportunity 
cf  proclaiming  to  the  Indians  the  Christian's  God,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  faith  in  an  atoning  Savior. 

Even  then  Marquette  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  true 
grandeur  of  that  valley  he  had  entered,  extending  from  the  Alle- 
ghany ridges  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Still,  when  the  tidings  of 
his  wonderful  discoveries  reached  Quebec,  the  exciting  intelligence 
was  received  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  with  salvos  of  artillery,  and 
most  prominent  and  important  of  all,  by  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion, led  by  the  clergy  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  place,  going  in 
procession  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
high  mass  was  celebrated. 

Soon  after  this  Marquette  died.  For  several  years  the  great 
river  flowed  through  its  vast  solitude  unexplored  and  unvisited. 
Five  years  after  this,  in  1678,  another  French  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  LaSalle,  attempted  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  as  enthusiastic,  courageous  and  enterprising  as  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  said  that  the  King  of  France  had  offered  him  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  all  the  new  regions  which  he  might 
explore,  and  had  also  furnished  means  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 

LaSalle,  with  a  brave  Italian  officer  by  the  name  of  Tonti,  sailed 
fioH»  'irdielle,  in  France,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1678.     He  was 
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furnished  with  a  ship  well  armed  and  supplied.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Canada,  he  built  a  vessel  upon  Lake  £rie,called  the  Griffin, which 
was  the  first  craft,  larger  than  a  birch  bark  canoe,  which  had  ever 
been  launched  upon  those  waters.  With  a  crew  of  forty  men  he 
sailed  to  Mackinaw,  where  he  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  very  rich 
cargo  of  furs.  He  spent  his  all  in  the  purchase,  but  the  furs  were 
so  valuable  that  the  sale  would  make  him  immensely  rich.  The 
vessel  was  lost  and  LaSalle  was  ruined. 

By  the  way  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River,  LaSalle 
reached  the  Mississippi.  It  shows  how  little  this  continent  was 
then  known,  that  LaSalle  should  have  sent  a  boat  up  the  stream,, 
hoping  to  discover  in  that  direction  a  passage  to  China.  This 
party,  led  by  the  missionary  Father  Hennepin,  reached  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Sioux  Indians  detained 
them  for  three  months,  though  they  treated  their  captives  kindly. 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  nature  of  this  friendly  captivity,  thou^ 
the  travelers  were  soon  released  and  returned  to  Canada. 

LaSalle  remained  upon  the  Illinois  River,  anguish  stricken  in 
view  of  his  loss  of  fortune.  He  foresaw  the  immense  importance 
of  the  wide  and  unexplored  realms  he  had  entered,  and  he  had 
already  formed  the  plan  of  attaching  them  indissolubly  to  France^ 
by  a  line  of  military  posts  extending  from  the  lakes  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  With  this  object  in  view  he  commenced 
building  a  fort  on  the  Illinois  River  just  above  the  present  site  of 
Peoria.  He  gave  his  fortress  the  singular  name  of  "  Crevecoeur»** 
or  the  Broken-hearted. 

His  resources  becoming  exhausted,  this  enterprising  man,  with 
but  three  companions,  in  midwinter,  traversed  the  wilderness  on 
foot  a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  to  Fort  Frontenac,  in 
Canada,  to  obtain  supplies  for  those  he  had  left  behind.  He 
returned  with  men  and  materials  for  building  a  strong  boat,  for 
navigating  he  knew  not  what  unknown  streams,  hundreds  of  leagues 
in  extent.  In  this  barge,  early  in  the  year  1682,  LaSalle  and  his 
companions  floated  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  to 
its  mouth 

This  was  the  first  descent  of  the  river.  LaSalle  forgot  his  griefs 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  achievement.  He  had  a  mind  fully  capable 
of  appreciating  the  resources  of  the  majestic  valley  he  had  thus 
far  explored.  With  a  heart  throbbing  with  exultation  he  unfurled 
the  banners  of  France  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
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in  honor  of  the  French  King,  gave  the  whole  region  he  had 
explored  the  euphonious  name  of  Louisiana. 

Elated  with  his  discovery,  he  hastened  back  to  Quebec.  It  was 
■a  long  and  toilsome  voyage  against  the  stream.  From  Quebec  he 
•sailed  to  France,  where  he  organized  a  colony  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  persons,  to  commence  a  settlement  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi.  The  colonists  sailed  for  that  destination,  but  having 
no  charts  to  guide  them,  could  not  find  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
they  passed  by  it  and  landed  in  Texas.  Here,  on  the  Bay  of  St. 
Bernard,  LaSalle  erected  a  fort  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  his  king. 

This  colony  came  to  a  sad  end.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
details.  We  simply  know  that,  being  threatened  with  famine, 
LaSalle  formed  the  desperate  resolve  of  traversing  the  wilderness 
of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  on  foot,  to  Canada,  for  aid.  His 
men  mutinied  on  the  way  and  killed  him.  The  colonists  left 
behind  were  soon  after  all  massacred  by  the  Indians,  excepting  a 
few  children,  who  were  taken  captive. 

Not  long  after  this  another  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  France, 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
D'Iberville.  He  entered  the  river,  with  his  vessels,  and  ascended 
it  several  hundred  miles.  At  different  points  permanent  estab- 
lishments were  made.  And,  now,  the  French  government,  with 
ever-increasing  vigor,  pushed  forward  its  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing military  posts  at  all  the  points  of  strategic  importance  in  the 
wide-spread  realm.  They  had  several  forts  on  the  lakes,  and  quite 
strong  military  posts  on  the  Illinois  River,  the  Maumee,  the  Ohio-^ 
then  called  the  Wabash — ^and  the  Mississippi 

Especial  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
that  vast  region,  drained  by  the  "  Beautiful  River  "  and  its  many 
tributaries,  and  which  is  now  divided  off  into  several  of  the  most 
powerful  States  in  the  Union.  England  began  to  look  with 
much  solicitude  upon  what  that  government  called  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French. 

Both  kingdoms  claimed  the  territory.  The  French  founded 
their  title  upon  the  fact  that  they  had  discovered  the  great  valley, 
had  been  the  first  to  explore  it,  and  had  taken  possession  of  it  by 
actual  colonization.  They  maintained  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  recognized  laws  of  nations,  any  power,  whose  subjects  first 
discovered  a  river,  were  entitled  to  jurisdiction  over  all  the  country 
drained  by  the  waters  of  that  river. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Government  maintained  that^ 
in  taking  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  sea  coast,  and  establishing 
a  settlement  there,  the  power,  thus  in  possession,  was  entitled,  not 
only  to  the  land  actually  occupied,  but  to  all  the  contiguous 
interior  territory.  Thus  they  claimed  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  compromise  possible  in  claims  so  decidedly  conflicting.  The 
French  demanded  the  land,  as  they  had  discovered  the  rivers 
which  drained  it.  The  English  demanded  the  territory,  as  they 
bad  discovered  the  coast  which  fronted  it.  Both  parties  admitted 
that  the  Indians  had  certain  rights  of  occupancy  which  were  to  be 
respected. 

It  was  very  obvious  that  ere  long  these  two  majestic  kingdoms 
would  engage  in  a  great  conflict  of  arms,  for  the  possession  of  the 
grand  valley.  The  French  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  the 
English  in  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  valley  in  reference 
to  their  possessions  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio 
was  easily  accessible  to  them,  by  the  great  lakes  and  the  jnany 
navigable  rivers  flowing  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Thus  they 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  water  communication,  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  stores,  to  almost  any  portion  of 
the  valley.  The  vivacious,  flexible  French  were  also  much  more 
popular  with  the  Indians  than  the  grave,  sturdy,  unbending 
English. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  separated  from  the  English  settle- 
ments, on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  the  rugged  and  almost  impassa* 
ble  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  required  a  journey  of 
several  hundred  miles,  through  unknown  defiles,  and  without 
roads,  save  the  paths  of  the  buffaloes  and  the  trails  of  the  Indians, 
before  the  Atlantic  settler  could  catch  sight  of  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  Ohio. 

Daniel  Boone  was  one  of  the  first  white  men  who  attempted  to 
enter  the  great  valley  over  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies.  From 
the  door  of  his  solitary  cabin  on  the  Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina,. 
he  could  see,  far  away  in  the  west,  the  majestic  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  some  of  them  rising  six  thousand  feet  into  the  clquds. 
This  drear  and  rugged  wall,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  ocean,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  for 
hundreds  of  leagues.    But  few  white  men  had  ever  climbed  any  of 
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those  crags  to  gaze  upon  the  dim  regions  beyond.  The  wildest 
stories  were  told,  around  the  cabin  fires,  of  those  unexplored 
realms — of  the  plumed  and  painted  Indians,  of  the  verdant, 
blooming,  park-like  prairies,  and  of  the  majestic,  almost  bound* 
less  forests,  clear  of  underbrush  and  all  filled  with  game — of  the 
rivers,  sparkling  with  fishes,  and  the  nuts,  and  berries,  and  grapes, 
growing  in  richest  profusion. 

Daniel  Boone,  endowed  by  nature  with  a  passionate  love  of  the 
solitude  and  sublimity  of  the  wilderness,  listened  to  the  recital 
of  these  marvels  with  a  throbbing  heart.  As  he  mused  the  fire 
burned.  A  small  company  of  six  hardy  pioneers  was  organized 
to  cross  the  mountains  and  explore  the  world  beyond.  Not  even 
a  pack-horse  could  tread  those  defiles  or  climb  those  clifis.  With 
their  rifles  the  adventurers  would  procure  food,  and  with  their 
hatchets  rear  such  shelters  as  they  might  need. 

Hardy  as  were  these  pioneers,  and  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  life  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  their  path  so  rugged  and 
intricate  that  it  took  them  a  full  month  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
mountains.  Where  Daniel  Boone  and  his  companions  crossed 
these  successive  ridges,  the  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  was  nearty 
three  hundred  miles.  They  made  it  perhaps  twice  that  distance 
by  the  circuitous  route  which  they  found  it  necessary  to  take, 
threading  these  innumerable  defiles.  In  the  valleys,  buffaloes 
were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  very  tame,  as  they  were  so  far 
removed  from  the  usual  route  of  the  Indian  hunters. 

In  June  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  most  westemly  ridge, 
and  gazed,  almost  entranced  with  delight,  upon  the  Eden-like 
beauty  of  the  scene  which  was  spread  out  before  them.  Distance 
lent  enchantment  to  the  forests,  softening  down  all  the  asperities 
of  the  landscape.  Lakes,  rivers,  forests,  prairies,  were  all  aglow 
with  the  radiance  of  the  setting  sun.  An  artist  has  seized  upon 
this  incident  and  has  transferred  it  to  canvas  in  one  of  the  most 
attractive  pictures,  entitled  "  Daniel  Boone's  First  View  of  Ren* 
tucky." 

Rapidly  descending  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountains,  they 
came  to  a  smooth,  flower-bespangled  prairie,  upon  the  banks  of  a 
stream  now  called  Red  River.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  The  water 
was  of  crystal  clearness.  There  was  a  beautiful  grove  skirting 
the  stream,  with  shade  from  the  sun  and  shelter  from  the  wind, 
and  ample  material  for  their  hut  and  for  fires.    Game,  in  great 
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^variety,  was  ako*abundant.  Lured  by  the  attractions  which  the 
spot  presented,  they  reared  their  cabin  and  passed  the  whole 
smnmer  there,  in  apparently  luxurious  indolence.  Daniel  Boone's 
only  record  of  these  months  is : 

**  In  this  forest,  the  habitation  of  beasts  of  every  kind  natural 
to  America,  we  practiced  hunting  with  great  success,  until  the  2 2d 
day  of  December  following." 

Throufh  all  this  period  no  Indians  were  seen,  and  no  traces  of 
tiiem  were  visible.  Their  hut  was  built  of  logs,  with  a  wide 
opening  in  front,  which  faced  the  south,  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  being  filled  with  clay.  The  climate  was  mild,  the  men 
an  good  natured  and  congenial.  The  summer  and  autumn 
aeemed  to  have  passed  away  very  delightfully. 

One  day  Boone,  with  one  of  his  companions,  John  /Stewart, 
set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  a  little  greater  distance  from 
the  camp  than  usual.  They  were  following  along  one  of  those  streets 
as  they  were  called,  which  the  buffalo  had  marked  out  and 
tzampled  down  in  single  file  for  ages.  Suddenly  a  large  band  of 
Indians,  in  ambush,  sprang  out  upon  them  from  the  thick  cane 
brakes  which  lined  the  path.  Escape  was  impossible,  and  resist- 
ance could  be  of  no  avail. 

The  savages  plundered  them  of  all  they  had,  but  inflicted  upon 
them  no  personal  injuries.  They  were  thieves  only,  not  enemies; 
for  thus  far,  these  remote  Indians  had  received  no  injuries  from 
the  white  men  to  exasperate  them.  Boone  acted  the  part  of  a 
true  philosopher,  and,  by  the  course  he  pursued,  soon  won  the 
confidence  and  even  the  affection  of  these  wild  men.  He  assumed 
perfect  contentment  with  his  lot,  appearing  unconscious  that  he 
was  a  captive.  He  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  them ;  showed 
them,  to  their  inexpressible  astonishment,  the  marvelous  powers 
of  the  death-dealing  rifle,  which  instrument  they  had  never  seen 
before.  They  were  amazed  when  they  saw  the  invisible  rifle 
bullet  strike  down  the  game  even  at  twice  the  distance  their  arrows 
would  reach.  They  admired  the  courage  of  Boone,  and  soon 
relaxed  their  vigilance  over  their  captives,  whom  they  were  daily 
leading  farther  and  farther  from  their  camp. 

Boone  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character. 
He  knew  that  any  attempt  to  escape,  if  unsuccessful,  would  but 
bury  the  tomahawk  in  his  brain.  Thus  seven  days  and  nights 
passed  away.    This  band  of  Indian  hunters  had  their  home  far 
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We  can  not  record  this  friendly  reception  without  emotion. 
How  beautiful  is  peace !  How  different  would  the  history  of  this 
world  have  been  but  for  man*s  inhumanity  to  man.  On  reaching 
their  boats,  the  little  band  of  voyagers  resumed  their  journeying 
down  the  river.  They  floated  by  the  mouths  of  the  turbid  Mis- 
souri and  the  beautiful  Ohio,  carefully  observing  their  positions, 
but  making  no  attempt  to  ascend  either  of  the  streams. 

The  Ohio  was  then,  and  for  some  years  after,  called  the  Wabash. 
StOl  they  floated  on,  several  hundred  miles  farther,  until  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Here  again  they  found  a 
large  Indian  village,  and  they  were  received  by  the  natives  with 
the  same  hospitality  which  had  marked  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians  during  the  whole  of  the  route. 

They  now  reascended  the  majestic  stream,  and  instead  of  con- 
tinuing their  upward  course  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  these  bold 
explorers  entered  the  Illinois  River,  and  again  reached  Green  Bay 
by  way  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  had  been  absent  two  months. 
I>iiring  this  time  the  devoted  missionary  had  lost  no  opportunity 
cf  proclaiming  to  the  Indians  the  Christian's  God,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  £Edth  in  an  atoning  Savior. 

Even  then  Marquette  had  no  adequate  conception  of  the  true 
grandeur  of  that  valley  he  had  entered,  extending  from  the  Alle- 
ghany ridges  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Still,  when  the  tidings  of 
his  wonderful  discoveries  reached  Quebec,  the  exciting  intelligence 
was  received  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  with  salvos  of  artillery,  and 
most  prominent  and  important  of  all,  by  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion, led  by  the  clergy  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  place,  going  in 
procession  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
high  mass  was  celebrated. 

Soon  after  this  Marquette  died.  For  several  years  the  great 
river  flowed  through  its  vast  solitude  unexplored  and  unvisited. 
Five  years  after  this,  in  1678,  another  French  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  LaSalle,  attempted  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  as  enthusiastic,  courageous  and  enterprising  as  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  said  that  the  King  of  France  had  offered  him  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  all  the  new  regions  which  he  might 
explore,  and  had  also  furnished  means  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth. 

LaSalle,  with  a  brave  Italian  officer  by  the  name  of  Tonti,  sailed 
6oiB»  'iO^helle,  in  France,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1678.     He  was 
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companions,  alarmed  by  the  loss  of  Boone  and  Stewart,  and  seeing 
indications  that  the  savages  were  around  them,  had  broken  up 
their  encampment  and  fled.  In  either  case  the  men  must  have 
perished  in  the  wilderness,  for  no  tidings  were  ever  heard  of 
them.  Their  fate  is  to  be  added  to  the  thousand  of  tragedies, 
ever  occurring  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  land,  which  no  pen  has 
recorded,  and  which  the  revelations  of  the  judgment-day  can 
alone  unfold. 

Boone  and  Stewart  were  thus  left  alone  in  the  wilderness.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  these  disasters  would  have  led  them  to 
retrace  their  steps  homeward.  They  were  at  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  miles  from  their  cabins  on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  motives  could  have  induced  them  to 
prolong  their  stay.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  a 
movement  homeward.  Apprehensive  that  the  Indians  had  dis- 
covered their  camp,  and  might  pay  it  another  visit,  they  did  not 
venture  to  reinhabit  it.  They,  however,  selected  another  spot  at 
a  distance,  so  concealed  by  nature  that  it  could  not  be  found 
unless  carefully  sought  for,  where  they  reared  another  hut.  Here 
they  remained  for  a  month.  Notwithstanding  the  greatest  care 
in  husbanding  their  resources,  their  powder  and  lead  were  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  the  question  of  a  supply  began  to  force  itself 
painfully  upon  them. 

It  is  often  said  that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.  A  well- 
authenticated  incident  now  occurred  which  seems  almost  incred- 
ible. Boone  and  Stewart  were  in  a  little,  carefully-concealed  hut, 
in  the  depths  of  a  pathless,  unexplored  wilderness  of  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes  and  forests,  five  hundred  miles  beyond  the  remotest 
frontiers  of  civilization.  One  sunny  morning  in  January  they 
were  sitting  at  the  door  of  their  camp,  when,  not  a  little  to  their 
alarm,  they  discovered  two  men  in  the  distance.  They  supposed, 
of  course,  that  they  were  Indians,  probably  followed  by  a  numer- 
ous band.  Captivity  with  its  unknown  fate  seemed  imminent 
They  endeavored  to  conceal  themselves,  and  as  the  men  drew 
nearer,  saw,  to  their  surprise,  that  they  were  white  men.  One 
proved  to  be  Daniel  Boone's  brother,  who  had  the  singular 
Christian  name  of  Squire.  The  other  was  a  North  Carolinian, 
who  had  accompanied  him.  They  brought  with  them  quite  a 
supply  of  powder  and  lead,  an  inestimable  treasure,  which  no 
labor  could  create  and  no  money  could  purchase  in  the  wilder- 
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ness.  How  they  were  enabled  to  find  the  wanderers  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine. 

There  were  now  four  to  occupy  the  hut;  the  two  Boones, 
Stewart,  and  the  companion  of  Squire  Boone,  whose  name  is  not 
given.  As  the  weeks  glided  away,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
Indians,  the  men  became  emboldened,  and  gradually  extended 
the  range  of  their  hunting  grounds.  Again  one  day  Boone  and 
Stewart  were  in  pursuit  of  game,  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
camp,  when  they  found  themselves  almost  surrounded  by  Indians. 
These  savages  had  probably  heard  of  the  white  men,  and  of  the 
wonderful  power  of  their  rifles,  for  instead  of  rushing  upon  them 
for  their  capture,  they  let  fly  upon  them,  from  ambush,  a  shower 
of  arrows.  Stewart  was  almost  instantly  killed.  Boone  was 
wounded,  and  with  the  agility  of  a  deer  disappeared  in  the  forest. 
The  savages,  probably  dreading  the  bullet,  did  not  venture  to 
pursue  him.  If  they  made  any  attempt  to  discover  his  camp,  they 
were  unsuccessful.  They  were  a  band  of  wandering  hunters 
who,  moving  over  the  boundless  plains,  had  accidentally  come 
across  the  pioneers. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Carolinian,  who  seems  to  have  been 
rather  an  attendant  of  Squire  Boone,  and  a  man  of  not  much 
character,  wandered  in  the  woods  and  was  lost.  It  is  supposed 
he  perished  of  hunger.  A  skeleton  subsequently  found,  picked 
clean  by  the  wolves,  indicated  his  fate.  The  two  brothers  Boone 
were  now  the  sole  occupants  of  the  camp.  Boone  says  their 
life  was  far  from  an  idle  one ;  that  they  had  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  time.  They  had  game  to  hunt,  bring  in  and 
dress ;  their  hut  to  guard  against  the  violence  of  storms ;  their 
fire  to  kindle,  replenish  and  watch,  and  to  keep  themselves  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel;  deer-skins  to  tan  softly, 
and  to  fashion  into  clothing  and  moccasins ;  and,  more  than  all, 
they  had  to  keep  up  an  unremitting  guard  against  the  Indians. 

The  Spring  came  early,  and  beautiful  with  bud,  leaf  and  flower. 
And  now  occurs  another  of  those  incidents  which  seems  utterly 
inexplicable.  Their  powder  and  lead  were  nearly  expended.  A 
supply  was  essential  to  any  further  continuance  in  the  wilderness. 
But  the  question  arises,  "  Why  should  either  of  them  have  wished 
to  remain  any  longer  in  those  perilous  solitudes  ?  "  There  was 
nothing  apparent  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  unless  it  were  the 
{ratification  of  the  love  of  adventure,  in  exploring  beautiful  realms 
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which  the  light  of  civilization  had  never  yet  penetrated.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  which  influenced  these  extras 
ordinary  men,  the  fact  remains  certain.  Squire  Boone  set  out 
alone,  on  foot,  with  no  earthly  protection  but  his  rifle,  to  traverse  a 
pathless  wilderness  five  hundred  miles  in  extent,  exposed  to 
ferocious  beasts,  such  as  panthers,  bears  and  wolves,  and  to 
wandering  bands  of  Indians  still  more  to  be  dreaded.  Having 
gained  his  home,  he  was  to  load  himself  with  powder  and  bullets, 
and  retrace  his  steps  to  the  lonely  camp  of  his  brother. 

It  was  a  journey  which,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  would  require 
at  least  three  months  for  its  accomplishment.  In  the  meantime 
Daniel  was  to  be  left  alone  in  his  solitary  hut. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1770,  Squire  Boone  set  out  on  his  arduous 
journey,  and  Daniel,  as  he  expressed  himself,  was  left "  one  by  my- 
self, without  bread,  salt  or  sugar ;  without  company  of  any  fellow- 
creatures,  or  even  a  horse  or  a  dog."  It  is  said  that  he  spent  his 
time  in  a  cave,  which,  tapestried  and  carpeted  with  skins,  he  had 
rendered  comfortable  and  cheerful.  It  was  situated  on  the  waters 
of  the  Shawanee,  in  Mercer  County,  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  11. 


CONPLICTING  CLAIMS  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  Return  of  Squire  Boone — The  Emigrating  Company- 
Claims  OF  THE  French  —  Expeditions  from  Canada  — 
Mission  of  Christopher  Gist  —  Peculiar  Festivals— 
Conflict  at  the  Miami  —  Heroic  Feat  of  George  Wash- 
ington—  His  Early  Days — Journey  Through  the  Wil- 
derness—  Extracts  from  Washington's  Journal  —  Lord 
Fairfax  —  Washington  Commissioned  as  Major  —  His 
Perilous  Undertaking  —  Melancholy  Adventure. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  early  in  August,  Squire  Boone 
returned,  and  found  his  brother  safe  and  alone  in  his  solitude. 
But  Daniel  Boone  declares,  that  during  the  absence  of  Squire, 
he  had  not  experienced  one  hour  of  loneliness.  The  charms  of  the 
wilderness  to  him  were  such,  that  in  the  brightness  of  the  sunniest 
day,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  night,  he  was  alike  serene 
and  happy.  He  was  never  over-excited  by  joy,  or  depressed  by 
sadness ;  even  the  perpetual  howling  of  the  wolves,  in  the  forest, 
afiforded  him  a  kind  of  pensive  pleasure. 

Squire  Boone  succeeded  in  bringing  with  him,  over  the  moun- 
tains, two  pack-horses.  They  were  an  invaluable,  but  perilous 
acquisition  to  the  pioneers.  They  brought  an  ample  supply  of 
the  necessaries  for  camp  life.  But  the  sagacious  Indians  could, 
without  difficulty,  follow  their  trail,  and  the  animals  could  not 
easily  be  concealed.  Still  eight  months  passed  away,  and  no  In^ 
dians  approached  them.  Mounting  their  horses,  they  explored 
the  region,  far  and  wide,  until  they  became  very  thoroughly  ac-» 
quainted  with  the  country,  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  the  sweep  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  fertile,  treeless  meadows,  or  prairies,  which 
were  all  prepared  by  nature,  for  the  plow  and  the  hoe.  Thus  they 
employed  themselves  during  the  lovely  autumn,  and  the  mild 
winter,  seldom  sleeping  two  nights  in  the  same  place.     It  seems 
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as  though  a  special  providence  must  have  protected  them  fxom 
encountering  any  of  the  Indian  bands  ever  running  over  those 
hunting  fields. 

Daniel  Boone  having  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  this 
southern  portion  of  the  great  valley,  and  appreciating  its  value  to 
future  generations,  set  out  with  his  brother,  in  March,  1771,  on 
his  return  home.  The  journey  of  a  few  weeks  brought  him  to  the 
Yadkin,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  family  in  safety.  The  labors 
of  his  elder  sons,  with  their  rifles,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  few 
fertile  acres,  amply  supplied  the  wants  of  the  household. 

A  company  was  soon  formed,  incited  by  the  representations  of 
Daniel  Boone,  to  emigrate  to  those  realms,  beyond  the  mountains, 
of  marvelous  fertility  and  beauty.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  this  expedition  intimately,  as  its  fate  was  sub* 
sequently  connected  with  the  settlements  in  that  northern  portion 
of  the  great  valley  which  is  now  called  Ohio.  These  emigrants, 
after  a  series  of  wonderful  adventures,  established  a  settlement  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  great  valley,  at  a  place  now  called 
Booneville,  Kentucky. 

We  must  now  retrace  a  little  the  path  of  time.  While  these 
scenes  were  transpiring  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  French  were 
enjoying  the  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  vast  terri- 
tory north  of  that  majestic  stream.  They  had  established  military 
posts,  around  which  flourishing  settlements  were  springing  up,  at 
Detroit,  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  and  Vincennes.  To  render  their  title 
still  more  valid,  the  Governor  of  Canada  had  sent  surveyors,  with  a 
guard  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  to  plant  leaden  plates,  containing 
inscriptions  of  the  claims  of  France,  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio. 

Captain  Celeron,  who  led  the  expedition,  was  also  instructed* 
should  he  meet  with  any  English  traders  among  the  Indians,  to 
warn  them  off",  as  trespassers  on  the  territory  of  France.  The 
English  traders,  in  pursuit  of  furs,  were,  at  this  time,  penetrating 
the  country  in  various  directions,  and  they  had  established  quite 
an  important  trading  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Miami 
River.  And,  in  the  meantime,  the  King  of  England  had  granted 
to  several  English  companies  the  whole  coast  of  North  America, 
between  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  south  and  the  French 
possessions  in  the  north.     The  language  of  these  grants  declared. 
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that  their  territory  should  extend  "  up  into  the  land  throughout, 
from  sea  to  sea,  west  and  northwest." 

In  1748,  a  company  was  formed  in  Virginia,  entitled  the  "Ohio 
Land  Company."  The  object  was  to  survey  the  lands  and  estab- 
lish English  colonies  beyond  the  AUeghanies.  They  sent  an 
agent  to  explore  the  region,  and  to  direct  particular  attention  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Ohio. 
This  agent,  Christopher  Gist,  traveling  through  leagues  of  almost 
unbroken  forest,  crossed  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  Rivers,  and 
was  kindly  received  in  a  large  village  of  Shawnee  Indians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
River.  Here  he  witnessed  a  very  singular  spectacle,  which  is 
worthy  of  record  as  illustrative  of  barbarian  customs.  It  was 
announced  that  there  was  to  be  a  great  festival,  of  three  days, 
continuance,  first  of  fasting,  then  of  feasting  and  dancing.  At 
the  close  of  the  festival,  all  the  married  women  were  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  husbands  anew.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the 
young  girls  were  permitted  at  that  time  to  select  their  com- 
panions,  or  what  rights  a  man  had  to  reject  a  woman  whom  he 
might  not  fancy. 

After  an  abundant  feast  and  great  merry-making,  the  women 
were  all  assembled  in  front  of  one  of  their  largest  wigwams,  called 
the  Council  House.  The  men  then,  gaily  plumed  and  decorated, 
danced  before  them,  performing  the  intricate  mazes  of  their  bar- 
barian cotillions,  with  loud  shoutings  and  the  clangor  of  their  rude 
instruments.  It  was  in  the  night.  The  whole  wild-like  spectacle 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  their  fires.  The  women 
eagerly  watched  their  movements.  When  any  man  drew  near 
whom  any  woman  fancied,  she  seized  a  part  of  his  garment  and 
joined  him  in  the  dance.  Thus  the  festival  continued  until  all 
the  women  had  selected  their  partners,  when  the  new  marriages 
were  all  solemnized  together. 

One's  curiosity  is  somewhat  excited  to  know  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  man  whom  no  woman  fancied.  And  again,  how 
would  the  difficulty  be  settled  should  half  a  dozen  women,  at  the 
same  moment,  pounce  upon  some  gay  cavalier.  An  infirm  dame 
of  fifty  years  might,  perchance,  grasp  the  garment  of  some  lithe 
young  warrior  of  twenty. 

There  is  probably  now  some  large  town  of  wealth  and  culture 
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near  the  spot  where  these  curious  barbaric  betrothals  and  nuptials 
^ook  place,  only  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.    What 
^i^uld  probably  be  the  result  were  the  dance  now  some  night 
^newed,  were  each  woman  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  remaining 
^th  her  present  husband,  or  selecting  a  new  partner.     If  we  may 
ladge  by  the  frequency  of  divorces,  in  these  modem  times,  prob- 
ably some  remarkable  changes  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Gist  then  continued  his  journey  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
faxther  west,  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  to  the  Miami 
River,  Here  there  was  another  numerous  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
theMiamis.  It  was  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  this  stream  that 
the  English  had  established  their  most  important  trading  post. 
Retracing  his  steps  to  the  Scioto,  Mr.  Gist  took  a  birch  canoe, 
and  descended  the  river  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

The  French,  hearing  that  the  British  traders  had  established 
*hemselves  on  the  Miami,  sent  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  with  a 
pretty  strong  force  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians,  to  destroy 
the  settlement.  The  Miami  warriors  took  the  part  of  their  friends, 
the  English.  There  was  a  hard  fight.  The  Miamis  were  over- 
powered ;  the  block-house  was  demolished,  and  the  traders  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Canada. 

Of  course,  the  English  were  greatly  enraged.  But  the  French, 
with  their  many  garrisons  scattered  through  the  wilderness,  were 
far  too  strong,  in  the  Great  Valley,  for  the  English  to  attempt  to 
cope  with  them  there.  There  was  a  small  English  trading  post 
at  a  place  called  Logstown,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  seven- 
teen miles  below  Pittsburgh.  Some  English  commissioners  were 
sent  there  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  several  adjacent  tribes.  Here 
they  obtained  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  into  which  they  had  pre- 
viously entered,  for  the  cession  to  the  English  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Ohio.  They  also  made  arrangements  to  construct  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  whose 
united  floods  form  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Monongahela  flows  from  the  south  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  furnishing  more  than  two  hundred  miles  of  boat 
navigation.  It  is  nearly  four  hundred  yards  in  width  at  its  mouth. 
The  Alleghany  comes  down  from  the  north  a  distance  of  nearly 
four  hundred  miles,  also  affording  boat  navigation  through  regions 
three  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It  contributes  its  flood,  equally 
abundant  with  that  of  the  Monongahela,  for  the  formation  of  the 
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Ohio.    This  beautiful  river  flows  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  miles,  through  as  lovely  a  region  as  can  be  found  on  • 
this  globe,  before  it  enters  the  Mississippi.     Its  waters  flow  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  before  they  are    emptied  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  French  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  this  movement.  It  was 
much  easier,  as  we  have  said,  for  them  to  penetrate  the  great 
valley  by  the  lakes  and  by  the  streams  flowing  down  from  the 
north,  than  for  the  English  to  enter  the  valley  by  clambering  the 
rocky  heights,  and  toiling  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ridges.  Secretly  they  organized  a  strong  force  at  a  place 
on  Lake  Erie,  which  they  called  "  Presque  Isle  "  or  Almost  an 
Island.  With  ample  supplies  of  stores  and  munitions  of  war,  they 
were  soon  in  a  condition  to  penetrate  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  at 
any  point.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ghany Rivers  there  was  a  beautiful  plain.  In  a  stratgeic  point 
of  view,  it  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  localities  for  the  site  of 
a  fort,  and  also  presented  remarkable  attractions  for  a  trading  and 
industrial  colony. 

The  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  sent  a  commis- 
sioner across  the  mountains  to  descend  the  Ohio  River  until  he 
should  come  to  some  military  post,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  Government,  to  warn  the  French  that  war  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  their  continued  encroachments.  The  envoy 
set  out  upon  his  journey,  but  soon  became  alarmed  for  his  per- 
sonal safety.  The  Indians  were  generally  in  sympathy  with  the 
French.  If  the  French  should  see  fit  to  take  him  a  prisoner  and 
send  him  to  Canada,  or  should  they  judge  it  expedient  to  secure 
his  assassination  by  the  Indians,  either  could  be  done  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  Intimidated  by  these  reflections  he  turned 
upon  his  steps,  without  fulfilling  his  instructions. 

In  this  emergency,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  George  Wash- 
ington, nineteen  years  of  age,  came  forward  and  ofl*ered  his  ser- 
vices as  a  messenger  to  the  French  garrisons.  The  heroism  of 
this  extraordinary  young  man  had  already  attracted  attention,  and 
secured  for  him,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of 
this  remarkable  man,  who  now  entered  upon  his  arduous  embassy, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

Two  centuries  ago,  two  brothers,  young  gentlemen  of  wealth 
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and  culture,  emigrated  to  Ameiica  from  England.  One  of  these 
brothers,  Lawrence  Washington,  was  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  fromi 
Oxford  University.  The  other,  John,  was  an  accomplished  man 
of  business.  It  was  lovely  summer  weather  when  the  ship  which 
bore  them  passed  through  that  majestic  inland  sea,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  ascended  the  Potomac  River.  The  primeval  forest 
spread  in  all  directions  with  its  silence  and  solitude.  Here  and 
there  were  to  be  seen,  in  the  sheltered  coves,  a  little  cluster  of 
Indian  wigwams,  with  naked  children  playing  upon  the  beach^ 
and  birch  canoes,  paddled  by  plumed  warriors,  floating  like 
bubbles  on  the  wave. 

The  two  brothers  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
John  built  a  house,  married  Miss  Pope,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
life's  tragic  drama  died.  His  second  son,  Augustine,  remained  iii 
the  paternal  home.  He  inherited  the  peaceful  virtues  of  his 
father,  and,  like  him,  drank  of  life's  mingled  cup  of  joy  and  grief. 
His  wife,  Jane  Butler,  as  lovely  in  character  as  she  was  beautiful 
in  person,  died,  leaving  a  broken-hearted  husband  and  three  little 
orphan  children  to  weep  over  her  grave.  Their  bereaved  father 
eventually  found  another  mother  for  his  orphans. 

Mary  Ball,  who  thus  became  Mary  Washington,  was  a  lady  of 
rare  merit.  She  was  beautiful,  intelligent,  accomplished  and  a 
warm-hearted  Christian.  Augustine  and  Mary  were  married  on. 
the  sixth  of  March,  1730.  On  the  twenty-second  of  February 
they  received  to  their  arms  their  first-born  child,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  George.  Little  could  they  then  imagine  that 
their  babe  was  to  render  the  name  of  George  Washington  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  time. 

George  was  highly  blessed  in  both  of  his  parents.  The  pre- 
cepts were  enforced  by  the  example  of  blameless  lives.  Blessed 
with  competence,  their  home,  replete  with  every  comfort,  was 
reared  upon  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  It  was  a  spacious  one-story  cottage,  with  a  deep  ver- 
anda in  front.  A  well-kept  lawn  spread  in  gentle  descent  to  the 
pebbly  shore.  The  river  in  front  of  the  house  was  nearly  ten 
miles  broad,  decorated  with  a  few  enchanting  islands,  while 
beyond  the  interminable  forest  spread,  in  all  its  grandeur,  over 
hills  and  vales.  In  those  days  the  smoke  of  Indian  fires  curled 
up  through  the  forest,  while  the  flash  from  the  paddle  of  the  red 
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man  s  canoe  glanced  over  the  waves,  and  occasionally  the  sails  of 
the  white  man's  ship  were  seen  ascending  the  majestic  stream. 

George,  from  earliest  childhood,  developed  a  noble  character. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  of  commanding  figure  and  great  strength. 
His  frankness,  fearlessness,  moral  courage  and  sense  of  justice, 
attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  his  companions.  The 
story  of  his  trying  the  keen  edge  of  his  hatchet  upon  the  cherry 
tree  is  known  to  every  child.  It  alike  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  father  and  the  son. 

When  George  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  died.  The 
grief-stricken  widow  was  left  with  six  fatherless  children.  But 
Mary  Washington  was  equal  to  the  task.  The  confidence  which 
Augustine  reposed  in  his  wife  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  he  left 
the  entire  income  of  his  property  to  her  until  the  children  should 
become  of  age.  Nobly  she  discharged  her  task.  A  nation  s 
homage  now  gathers  around  the  memory  of  Mary^  the  mother  of 
Washington. 

George  never  ceased  to  revere  his  mother.  She  was  to  him  as 
a  guardian  angel.  She  formed  his  character.  To  the  principles 
of  probity  and  religion  which  she  instilled  into  his  mind,  he  ever 
attributed  his  success  in  life.  In  the  final  division  of  the  estate, 
the  eldest  son,  Lawrence,  the  child  of  Jane  Butler,  inherited 
Mount  Vernon,  including  twenty-five  acres  of  land.  George 
received,  as  his  share,  the  paternal  mansion,  with  its  broad  and 
fertile  acres,  which  was  situated  several  miles  farther  down  the 
river. 

Lady  Washington,  before  her  marriage,  was  deemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  in  Virginia.  Through  life's  severe  discipline 
she  had  developed  a  remarkably  sincere,  well-balanced  and  lovely 
•character.  The  influence  which  she  thus  acquired  over  her  noble 
son  continued  unabated  until  the  hour  of  her  death.  The  first 
families  in  Virginia  took  much  pride  in  splendid  horses.  Lady 
Washington  had  a  span  of  iron  grays  remarkable  for  their  spirit 
and  beauty.  One  of  these  colts,  though  accustomed  to  the  car- 
riage, had  never  been  broken  to  the  saddle.  It  was  said  that  no 
one  could  mount  him.  George,  then  a  lad  of  thirteen,  approached 
the  colt,  soothed  him  with  caresses,  and  watching  his  opportunity 
leaped  upon  his  back.  The  spirited  animal,  half  terrified,  half 
indignant,  after  a  few  desperate  but  vain  attempts  to  throw  his 
rider,  dashed  over  the  fields  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
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The  inconsiderate  boy,  fearless  and  ardent,  gave  him  the  rein^ 
and  when  the  breathless  steed  began  to  fiag  urged  him  on,  una- 
ware of  the  injury  be  was  doing,  until  the  nervous,  high-blooded 
animal  burst  a  blood  vessel  and  dropped  dead  beneath  him* 
George,  greatly  agitated,  hastened  to  his  mother  and  informed 
her  of  what  he  had  done.     Her  characteristic  reply  was  — 

"  My  son,  I  forgive  you  because  you  have  had  the  courage  to 
tell  me  the  truth  at  once.  Had  you  skulked  away  I  should  have 
despised  you." 

In  a  common  school  George  was  a  diligent  scholar,  though  he 
did  not  develop  any  brilliance  of  genius.  He  had  simply  a  good,, 
well-balanced  mind.*  There  is  now  extant  a  manuscript  book^ 
in  which  he  carefully  copied  out  promissory  notes,  bills  of  sale^ 
land  warrants,  leases,  wills  and  other  such  business  papers,  that 
he  might  be  ready,  at  any  time,  to  draw  up  such  documents. 
Another  manuscript  book  he  had  collated  with  great  care,  entitled 
**  Rules  for  Behavior  in  Company."  Thus  was  this  boy  of  thir- 
teen  preparing  for  the  future  by  the  careful  culture  of  his  mind, 
his  manners  and  his  heart.  He  could  hardly  have  made  better 
preparations  for  the  illustrious  career  before  him  had  some  good 
angel  informed  him  of  the  responsibilities  he  was  to  brave  and  the 
renown  he  was  to  attain. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age,  George,  then  a  man  in  maturity  of 
character,  left  school.  He  was  fond  of  mathematical  studies  and 
excelled  in  them.  His  tastes  led  him  to  enter  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  a  civil  engineer.  In  a  new  country,  increasing  rapidly  in 
population,  there  was  great  demand  for  such  services,  there  were 
but  few  men  capable  of  performing  them,  and  consequently  the 
employment  was  highly  remunerative. 

George  Washington  was  even  then  an  accomplished  man. 
\Miatever  he  undertook  he  did  well.  His  handwriting  was  plain 
as  print.  Every  document  which  came  from  his  pen  was  perfect 
in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitals.  These  excellent  habits^ 
thus  early  formed,  he  retained  through  life.  Upon  leaving  school 
he  visited  his  brother  at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  then,  as  now,  a 
lovely  spot,  commanding  an  enchanting  view.  Mr.  William  Fair- 
fax, an  English  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement,  resided 
about  eight  miles  from  Mount  Vernon.  Lawrence  had  married 
one  of  his  daughters.  Lord  Fairfax,  a  brother  of  William,  had 
purchased  an  immense  estate  in  Virginia,  extending  over  unex- 
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plored  regions  of  mountains,  rivers  and  valleys.  Lord  Fairfax 
met  George  Washington  at  his  brother  William  s.  He  was 
charmed  with  his  intelligence,  energy  and  manliness — a  boy  in 
years,  a  man  in  maturity  of  character. 

He  engaged  this  lad,  then  but  one  month  over  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  survey  these  pathless  wilds,  ranged  then  by  ferocious 
beasts  and  savage  men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  boy  of 
his  age  ever  before  undertook  a  task  so  arduous.  It  was  thus 
that  George  Washington  entered  upon  the  stern  duties  of  his 
eventful  life. 

It  was  the  month  of  March,  1748,  when  young  Washington 
commenced  the  survey  for  Lord  Fairfax.  The  cold  blasts  of 
winter  were  still  sweeping  the  ridges  of  the  mountains  which  were 
crested  with  ice  and  snow.  The  mountain  streams  were  swollen 
by  the  spring  rains  into  foaming  torrents.  The  Indians,  however, 
inhabiting  the  regions  he  was  to  traverse,  were  generally  supposed 
to  be  friendly.  There  were  also  to  be  found,  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  wilderness,  the  huts  of  rude  and  fearless 
frontiersmen. 

Through  almost  pathless  solitudes,  this  heroic  boy  undertook 
to  thread  his  way.  It  was  a  journey  full  of  toil,  romance  and 
peril.  There  were  no  paths  through  the  wilderness  but  the 
narrow  trail  of  the  savage.  He  floated  down  the  silent  rivers  in 
the  frail  birch  canoe.  There  were  towering  mountains  to  be 
climbed,  and  morasses  to  be  penetrated,  which  had  never  been 
traversed  by  the  foot  of  a  white  man.  Generally,  at  night,  he 
slept  in  the  open  air,  or  in  such  a  rude  shelter  as  he  could  in  a 
few  moments  construct.  Sometimes  he  would  find  a  resting 
place  in  the  log  cabin  of  a  settler,  and  again  an  Indian  would 
give  him  hospitable  welcome  to  the  fire  in  his  wigwam. 

This  must  have  been  a  strange  experience  for  this  quiet, 
thoughtful  boy,  who  had  been  so  tenderly  nurtured  in  his  Chris- 
tian home.  We  can  but  faintly  imagine  his  feelings,  as  at  mid- 
night, wrapped  in  his  cloak,  with  his  feet  to  the  fire,  in  the  wig- 
wam, with  slumbering  savages  all  around  him,  men,  women  and 
children,  he  listened  to  the  storm  as  it  breathed  its  requiem 
through  the  surging  forest,  blending  with  the  cr>'  of  wild  beasts. 
The  following  extract  from  his  journal  under  date  of  the  15  th  of 
March,  1748,  gives  us  a  little  insight  into  some  of  his  experiences. 
It  is  describing  a  night  in  a  settler's  log  hut. 
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**  Worked  hard  till  night  and  then  returned.  After  supper  we 
were  lighted  into  a  room.  I,  not  being  so  good  a  woodman  as 
the  rest,  stripped  myself  very  orderly  and  went  into  bed,  as  they 
call  it,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
little  straw  matted  together,  without  sheet  or  anything  else  but 
one  thread-bare  blanket,  with  double  its  weight  of  vermin.  I  was 
glad  to  get  up  and  put  on  my  clothes,  and  lie  as  my  companions 
did.  Had  we  not  been  very  tired,  I  am  sure  we  should  not  have 
slept  much  that  night.  I  made  a  promise  to  sleep  no  more  in  a 
bed,  choosing  rather  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  before  a  fire," 

Again  he  wrote,  on  the  2d  of  April :  "  A  blowing,  rainy  night. 
Our  straw  upon  which  we  were  lying  took  fire.  But  I  was  luckily 
preserved  by  one  of  our  men  awaking  when  it  was  in  a  flame.  We 
have  run  ofi"  four  lots  this  day." 

Again  he  wrote  in  terms  characteristic  of  this  noble  man :  **  The 
receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  oflered  me  unspeak- 
able pleasure.  It  convinces  me  that  I  am  still  in  the  nemory 
of  so  worthy  a  friend  —  a  friendship  I  shall  ever  be  proud  of 
increasing. 

"  Yours  gave  me  the  more  pleasure  as  I  received  it  among  bar- 
barians and  an  uncouth  set  of  people.  Since  you  received  my 
letter  of  October  last,  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights 
in  a  bed.  But  after  walking  a  good  deal  all  the  day,  I  have  lain 
down  before  the  fire,  on  a  little  hay,  straw,  fodder  or  bear  skin, 
whichever  was  to  be  had,  with  man,  wife  and  children,  like  dogs 
and  cats,  and  happy  is  he  who  gets  the  berth  nearest  the  fire.  I 
have  never  had  my  clothes  off",  but  have  lain  and  slept  on  them, 
except  the  few  nights  I  have  been  in  Fredericksburg." 

Washington  gained  so  much  reputation  on  this  tour  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  State  of  Virginia  as  state  surveyor.  For  three 
years  he  was  employed  in  these  arduous  and  responsible  duties. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  more  attractive  than  such  a 
life  to  a  young  man  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth  and  health,  and  with 
a  soul  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
nature  and  the  romance  of  wild  adventure. 

The  Indian  paddled  him  in  his  fairy-like  canoe,  along  the  river 
or  over  the  lake.  Now  he  stood  in  the  bright  morning  sunlight 
upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  gazing  over  an  interminable 
expanse  of  majestic  forests,  where  lakes  slept,  and  streams  glided, 
and  valleys  opened  in  Eden-like  beauty. 
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Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  become  the  warm  friend  of  George 
Washington,  had  reared  for  himself  quite  an  imposing  mansion  of 
stone,  in  a  lovely  valley  of  the  AUeghanies,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge. 
He  was  living  there  in  baronial  splendor,  and  in  his  spacious 
saloons  George  Washington  was  ever  a  welcome  guest. 

The  tide  of  emigration  was  slowly  working  its  way  over  the 
mountains,  into  the  vast  valleys  beyond,  which  had  then  no 
recognized  boundaries  or  limits.  Though  the  French  in  Canada 
were  far  more  favorably  situated  to  enter  this  region,  through 
their  lakes  and  rivers,  than  were  the  English  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
who  had  the  mountain  barriers  to  climb,  still  the  English  colonies, 
in  population,  exceeded  the  French  eight  or  ten  to  one. 

Unprincipled  d€;3peradoes,  from  the  English  frontiers,  armed 
with  the  deadly  rifle,  were  continually  exciting  the  vengeance  of 
the  peacefully-inclined  Indians,  by  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
The  war  whoop  echoed  through  the  forest.  At  midnight  merciless 
savag^  with  hideous  yells,  assailed  the  lonely  hut  of  the  settler. 
Speedily  his  whole  household  fell  beneath  the  tomahawk,  and 
around  the  burning  dwelling  the  maddened  Indians  indulged  in 
their  horrid  orgies.  No  pen  can  describe  the  horrors  which  then 
ensued.  Tragedies  were  enacted,  in  the  solitudes  of  the  wilder- 
ness, which  the  revelations  of  the  judgment-day  can  alone  bring 
to  light.  The  whole  military  force  of  Virginia  was  called  into 
requisition  to  protect  the  frontier.  The  ignorant  savages  could 
make  no  discrimination  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 
The  state  was  divided  into  districts,  over  which  a  military  com- 
mander was  appointed  with  the  title  of  major. 

George  Washington  was  one  of  the  majors.  With  tireless 
energies  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  military  art,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  peculiar  warfare  essential  in  a  conflict 
with  savages  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  He  saw  clearly 
that  the  tactics  of  European  armies  would  be  of  little  avail  under 
these  novel  circumstances. 

The  State  of  Virginia  was  then,  as  now,  bounded,  according  to 
the  claim  of  the  English,  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles 
by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River. 

When  Washington,  a  young  man  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  volunteered  his  services  to  convey  the  remonstrance  of  the 
governors  against  the  French,  it  was  universally  regarded  as  an 
act  of  great  heroism.    The  sobriety  and  dignity  of  his  character 
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were  such  that  no  one  could  ever  accuse  him  of  boyish  fool- 
hardiness.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  had  undertaken,  for 
he  had  already  experienced  and  triumphed  over  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness. 

Lord  Dinwiddle,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  a  sturdy  old  Scotch- 
man, as  he  accepted  the  proffered  aid  of  this  heroic  young  man, 
said  to  him: 

**  Truly  you  are  a  brave  lad,  and  if  you  play  your  cards  well, 
you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  bargain." 

It  was  the  14th  of  November  when  Washington  left  Williams- 
burg on  this  difficult  and  arduous  enterprise.  The  following  nar- 
ration of  his  adventures  by  the  way  is  given  mainly  in  the  words  to 
be  found  in  Abbott  s  "  Lives  of  the  Presidents."  There  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  the  calm  courage  with  which  he  set  out,  well 
knowing  that  he  was  to  pass  through  the  region  of  hostile  Indian 
tribes,  and  that  it  was  their  practice  not  merely  to  kill  their 
prisoners,  but  to  prolong  their  sufferings  as  far  as  possible,  through 
the  most  exquisite  and  diabolical  tortures. 

He  took  with  him  but  eight  men,  two  of  them  being  Indians. 
They  soon  passed  the  few  sparse  settlements  which  were  springing 
up  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  plunged  into  the  pathless  forest. 
Winter  was  fast  approaching,  and  its  dismal  gales  wailed  through 
the  tree  tops.  The  early  snow  crowned  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  autumnal  rains  had  swollen  the  brooks  and 
the  rivers. 

Guided  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Indians,  they  threaded  the  forest 
until  they  reached  the  Monongahela  River,  whch,  as  we  have  said, 
flowing  from  the  south,  unites  with  the  Alleghany  from  the  north 
and  forms  the  Ohio.  Here  they  took  a  birch  canoe,  and  in  eight 
days  paddled  down  that  river  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alleghany,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands. 
The  sublime  solitudes  of  these  realms  was  then  broken  only  by 
the  occasional  cluster  of  a  few  Indian  wigwams  upon  the  bank> 
and  now  and  then  the  shouts  of  children  playing  in  the  water. 
Ko  blows  of  the  settler's  ax  reverberated  through  the  forest. 
Ko  report  of  the  hunter's  gun  was  heard.  The  birch  canoe  glided 
noiselessly  by  over  the  waves,  and  the  arrow  of  the  hunter  gave 
forth  no  sound  in  its  flight  through  the  air  —  this  dead  silence  of 
the  wilderness ! 

At  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  Washington  commenced 
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descending  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
to  the  principal  post  of  the  French  commandant.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  practice  the  utmost  caution,  as  the  Indians  were 
proverbial  for  their  treachery,  and  he  was  liable  at  any  time  to  drift 
into  an  ambush.  He  at  length  reached  the  French  fort  in  safety 
and  delivered  his  message. 

The  French  commander,  St.  Pierre,  received  Washington  at 
Fort  Le  Boeuf  with  much  courtesy.  He  respectfully  read  his 
remonstrance,  and  gave  him  a  written  reply,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  must  obey  the  commands  of  his  government ;  and  that  he 
could  not  vacate  his  post  until  his  government  should  give  him 
orders  to  that  effect.  Washington  saw  very  clearly  that  force 
alone  could  drive  the  French  from  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  He 
was  also  surprised  to  see  how  strongly  they  were  intrenching 
themselves  there. 

Having  accomplished  this  much  of  his  mission,  and  fearing 
that  the  Indians,  of  their  own  will  or  instigated  by  the  French, 
might  intercept  his  return,  as  he  should  paddle  up  slowly  against 
the  current  of  the  Ohio,  he  decided  to  leave  the  river,  and  with 
one  only  companion,  to  make  their  way  back  through  the  wilder- 
ness on  foot.  They  would  be  compelled  to  construct  their 
lodgings  with  their  hatchets  for  the  stormy  day  or  the  tempestuous 
night,  and  to  live  upon  such  game  as  they  might  take  by  the  way. 
It  was  a  very  weary  journey  to  take,  with  the  rifle  upon  the 
shoulder  and  the  pack  upon  the  back. 

Washington's  suspicions  that  he  might  be  waylaid  by  French  jeal- 
ousy were  not  unfounded.  Some  Indians  were  put  upon  his  trail; 
but  even  Indian  sagacity  could  not  follow  two  pair  of  mocassined 
feet  over  pathless  wastes.  Washington  was  familiar  with  wilder- 
ness life,  and  with  all  the  Indian  arts  of  cunning.  He  succeeded 
in  eluding  his  pursuers.  Still  he  came  very  near  losing  his  life 
through  savage  treachery.  One  Indian,  employed,  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  French,  met  him  as  it  were  accidentally,  and  offered  hit 
services  as  a  guide  through  a  very  intricate  part  of  the  way.  He 
could  lead  through  a  narrow  defile  which  would  save  many 
leagues  of  toilsome  journeying. 

At  night  this  Indian  of  iron  sinews,  seeing  his  companions  so 
much  fatigued  by  their  day's  tramp  that  he  supposed  they  could 
not  possibly  pursue  him,  fired  at  Washington,  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  paces,  and  missed  his  aim.    Instantly  he  sprang 
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into  the  woods.  Fleet  of  foot  as  he  was,  his  indignant  pursuers 
were  more  fleet,  and  he  was  soon  caught.  Washington's  com- 
panion urged  that  the  would-be  assassin  should  instantly  be  put 
to  death. 

But  Washington  shrunk  from  thus  taking  life  in  cold  blood, 
and  having  disarmed  the  wretch,  let  him  go.  Still,  thinking  it  not 
impossible  that  he  might  have  some  confederates  near,  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  push  on  as  fast  as  possible  through  the  long 
December  night,  taking  especial  care  to  leave  no  trace  of  his  path 
behind  him. 

They  followed  up  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  a  few  miles 
£rom  its  banks.  When  they  reached  the  Alleghany  River,  nearly 
opposite  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands,  there  were  no  signs  of 
civilized  or  even  of  savage  life  anywhere  in  sight.  The  banks  of 
the  river  were  fringed  with  ice,  and  immense  solid  blocks  were 
floating  down  the  middle  of  the  stream.  It  took  them  all  day 
with  one  hatchet  to  construct  a  frail  raft.  It  was  bound  together 
with  flexible  vines  and  boughs.  Upon  this  they  endeavored  to 
cross  the  rapid  stream,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  the  swiftly 
drifting  ice. 

When  about  half  way  across,  Washington's  setting-pole  became 
entangled,  the  raft  whirled  round,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the 
liver  where  it  was  ten  feet  deep.  For  a  moment  he  was  entirely 
submerged  in  the  icy  waves.  He,  however,  by  the  aid  of  his 
companion,  succeeded  in  clambering  again  upon  the  icy-coated 
logs,  and  at  length  they  reached,  not  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  but  a  small  island  in  the  stream. 

Half-frozen  as  they  both  were,  and  drenched  as  was  Washing- 
ton, they  hastily  found  some  slight  shelter,  built  a  roaring  fire, 
and,  with  the  wintry  blast  sweeping  by  them,  found  such  warmth 
and  comfort  as  the  circumstances  could  afford.  Their  situation, 
however,  was  not  so  very  uncomfortable  as  many  sitting  by  their 
own  warm  fireside  might  imagine.  Experienced  woodmen  will, 
very  exp>editiously,  construct  a  camp,  enclosed  on  three  sides  and 
open  on  one,  which,  with  sheathing  of  overlapping  bark,  will  afford 
a  very  effectual  shelter  against  the  wind.  A  few  boughs  of  the 
hemlock  make  a  very  soft  and  fragrant  mattrass.  Then,  wrapped 
in  blankets,  with  a  crackling  fire  which  illumines  the  whole  forest 
blazing  at  one's  feet,  a  degree  of  real  comfort  can  often  be  enjoyed 
which  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  ceiled  chambers. 
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The  night  was  so  cold  that  in  the  morning  the  river  was  frozen 
over,  and  they  crossed  upon  the  ice.  The  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney home  was  uneventful.  Williamsburg  was  then  the  capital  of 
Virginia.  Washington  made  his  report  to  the  Governor.  It  was 
published,  and  was  extensively  read  in  this  country,  and  by 
statesmen  in  England.  The  one  prominent  fact  which  it  estab- 
lished, and  which  arrested  universal  attention,  was  that  France 
would  resist,  with  all  her  military  force,  any  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  English  to  establish  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio* 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  happened  to  be  in  session,  at 
Williamsburgh,  when  Washington  returned.  This  modest  young 
man  seemed  entirely  unconscious  that  he  had  accomplished  any 
feat  which  would  give  him  renown.  A  few  days  after  his  return 
he  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House,  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  the  Legislature.  The  speaker  chanced  to  see  him,  and  rising 
from  his  chair,  addressed  the  assembly,  saying : 

"  I  propose  that  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  given  to  Major 
George  Washington,  who  now  sits  in  the  gallery,  for  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  important  trust  lately 
reposed  in  him  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor." 

The  homage  thus  called  forth  was  instantaneous  and  unanimous. 
Every  member  rose  to  his  feet.  There  was  a  burst  of  applause 
which  almost  shook  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling.  Washington  was 
immediately  conducted  to  the  speaker's  chair.  Every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him.  He  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  this  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing. Being  entirely  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  he  knew 
not  what  to  say.  The  speaker  perceived  his  embarrassment,  and 
very  happily  relieved  him  by  saying : 

"  Sit  down.  Major  Washington.  Your  modesty  is  alone  equal 
to  your  merit." 

Governor  Dinwiddie  was  a  reckless,  headstrong  man,  who  acted 
first,  and  then  reflected,  if  he  ever  reflected  at  all.  He  not  only 
hated  but  he  despised  the  French.  In  his  judgment  the  inso- 
lence of  the  French  in  claiming  territory  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land claimed,  was  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  He  would 
not  condescend  to  take  into  any  consideration  the  forces  which 
France  had  gathered  in  the  great  valley.  They  were  all  to  be 
driven  out  instantaneously,  neck  and  heels. 

He  raised  a  regiment  of  four  hundred  men,  who  were  to  march 
across  the  mountains,  with  orders  *'  to  drive  away,  kill  or  seixe,  at 
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prisoners,  all  persons  not  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  should  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  land  on  the 
Ohio  River,  or  any  of  its  tributaries." 

George  Washington  was  appointed  colonel  of  this  regiment. 
In  his  previous  tour,  his  military  eye  had  selected  the  point  of 
land  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  the  Alleghany,  for 
a  fort  where  England  should  concentrate  her  strength.  Having 
built  this  fort,  garrisoned  it,  and  supplied  it  with  ample  military 
and  commissary  stores,  he  would  then  construct  several  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  little  army,  drift 
down  the  river,  destroying  all  the  trading  posts  of  the  French  he 
might  encounter  by  the  way. 

In  a  military  point  of  view  there  could  not  have  been  any  better 
plan  devised.  But  the  French  officers  had  military  skill  as  well 
as  the  English.  They  also  had  selected  that  very  spot  for  a  French 
fortress,  and  were  already  very  energetically  at  work  throwing  up 
its  ramparts. 

As  Washington,  with  his  feeble  regiment,  was  hurrying  along 
through  the  forest-covered  defiles  of  the  mountains,  he  learned, 
greatly  to  his  disappointment,  and  probably  through  the  Indian 
runners,  that  the  French  had  anticipated  him.  A  large  working 
party  was  already  on  the  ground,  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
experienced  engineers,  and  were  erecting  a  fort,  which  his  little 
band  could  not  think  of  assailing. 

The  tidings  which  reached  the  ears  of  Washington,  were  alarm- 
ing in  the  extreme.  They  indicated  that  the  only  prudent  course 
for  him  to  pursue,  was  an  ignominious  and  precipitant  retreat. 
The  French  had  sent  a  force  of  a  thousand  well  armed  men  to 
the  designated  point.  They  had  descended  the  Alleghany  River 
in  sixty  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  three  hundred  birch  canoes. 
They  had  taken  with  them  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
already  in  position.  They  had  also  quite  a  numerous  band  of 
Indian  allies.  The  French  had  kept  themselves  informed  of 
every  contemplated  movement  of  the  English.  They  had  watched 
the  discussions  in  the  legislature,  and  knew,  as  definitely  as  did 
the  English  themselves,  the  number  of  men  whom  they  had  sent 
across  the  mountains,  their  destination,  and  the  time  of  their  ex- 
pected arrival.  To  prevent,  if  possible,  any  hostile  collision,  they 
had  sent  so  overwhelming  a  force  that  an  attack  could  not  be 
thought  of. 
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Washington  had  found  his  march  through  the  rugged  passes  of 
the  mountains  extremely  exhausting.  His  men  had  suffered  both 
from  fatigue  and  hunger.  It  was  reasonably  supposed  that,  in 
the  rich  valleys  beyond  the  mountains,  abundance  of  grain  would 
be  found.  Experienced  hunters  accompanied  the  little  band, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  range  the  fields,  for  miles  around  their  path, 
to  procure  food. 

The  little  army  had  just  emerged  from  the  rugged  defiles  of  the 
AUeghanies,  and  were  entering  these  fertile  and  well-stocked 
pastures,  when  the  appalling  news  reached  them.  They  were 
then  within  two  or  three  days'  march  of  Fort  Duquesne,  as  the 
French  named  their  works.  To  add  to  their  misfortune,  rumor, 
though  false,  said  that  an  outnumbering  party  of  the  French, 
accompanied  by  numerous  Indian  allies,  were  on  a  rapid  march 
to  destroy  them.  This  rumor  led,  as  will  subsequently  be  seen^ 
to  veiy  deplorable  consequences. 

Washington  was  then  but  twenty-two  years  of  age.  In  con- 
templation of  his  apparently  hopeless  condition,  his  sufferings 
must  have  been  dreadful.  The  thought  of  attacking  the  French, 
who  were  behind  their  ramparts,  in  such  overpowering  numbers, 
was  madness.  Retreat,  in  their  exhausted  state,  through  the 
nigged,  barren,  pathless  gorges  of  the  mountains,  was  almost  im-- 
possible.  Two-thirds  of  their  number  would  probably  perish  by 
the  way.  The  thought  of  a  surrender,  without  striking  a  blow, 
of  the  whole  force,  was  humiliating  beyond  endurance.  Wash- 
ington was  ready  for  almost  any  act  of  desperation  rather  than 
this. 

France  and  England  were  at  that  time  at  peace  with  each 
other.  Though,  as  usual,  they  were  regarding  each  other  with 
jealousy,  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  whatever.  The  French, 
in  building  a  fort  on  territory  of  which  they  had  been  for  nearly 
half  a  century  in  undisputed  possession,  had  merely  anticipated 
the  English  by  a  few  days.  The  rumor  that  the  French  were  on 
the  march  to  attack  the  English  was,  as  we  have  said,  false,  and 
was  unsustained  by  any  appearance  of  the  foe.  Subsequent 
developments  established  the  following  facts. 

The  French  were  very  anxious  to  avoid  any  collision  on  the 
distant  banks  of  the  Ohio,  which  would  involve  the  two  great 
kingdoms^  of  France  and  England,  in  a  desolating  war.  By  their 
spies  they  had  kept  t    :mselves  correctly  informed  of  the  daily 
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progress  of  the  English.  Washington  and  his  band  were  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  Ftench,  who  could  crush  them  at  a  single 
blow.  But  that  one  blow  would  be  the  signal  of  a  conflict  which 
would  encircle  the  globe. 

The  French  commandant  at  Fort  Duquesne  sent  a  peaceful 
embassage  to  Colonel  Washington,  seeking  to  avert  hostile  action. 
M.  Jamonville,  the  peace  commissioner,  was  a  civilian.  He  took 
with  him,  as  his  escort  through  the  wilderness,  but  thirty-four 
men;  not  one  to  ten  of  the  soldiers  in  Colonel  Washington's  reg- 
iment. This  fact  seems  conclusive  proof  that  the  French  decla- 
ration, that  no  hostile  demonstration  was  intended,  should  be 
credited. 

About  nine  o'clock  of  one  dark  and  stormy  night,  when  the  rain 
was  falling  in  torrents,  some  friendly  Indians  came  into  Washing- 
ton's camp  and  informed  him  that  the  French  soldiers,  who,  it 
was  supposed,  were  on  the  march  to  attack  him,  had  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  miles.  They  were  in  low  bottom 
land,  near  the  Monongahela  River,  in  a  place  shut  in  by  rocks, 
where  they  could  very  easily  be  taken  by  surprise  and  fired  upon 
by  an  invisible  foe.  They  also  stated  that  there  was  a  band  of. 
Indian  warriors  near  by,  who  would  gladly  join  them  in  the  attack. 

Washington  doubted  not  that  this  party  was  advancing  to 
attack  him  by  surprise.  Within  an  hour  he  was  on  the  march, 
led  by  his  Indian  guides  through  the  dripping  forest.  They  soon 
reached  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  who  were  all  ready  to  join  them. 
The  assailants,  their  movements  being  concealed  by  the  darkness 
and  the  storm,  crept  stealthily  into  the  thickets,  so  as  to  attack  the 
French  in  two  separate  parties. 

Just  as  the  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  so  that  they  could  see 
to  take  aim  at  their  sleeping  and  unsuspecting  foes,  there  was  a 
simultaneous  discharge  of  musketry,  and  a  storm  of  deadly  bullets 
fell  upon  the  French.  M.  Jamonville  and  ten  of  his  men  were 
killed  outright.  Others  were  wounded.  The  French  sprang  to 
their  arms  and  fought  bravely.  But  they  were  soon  overpowered, 
and  the  survivors,  twenty-five  in  number,  were  taken  prisoners. 
This  unhappy  event,  the  result  of  a  mistake,  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  crud  wars  which  ever  desolated  humanity 
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The  untoward  event,  which  has  been  narrated  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter,  created,  at  the  time,  intense  excitement.  The 
French  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  grossest  of  outrages,  in  viola- 
tion of  all  the  established  laws  of  civilization.  There  was  no 
language  too  severe  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  deed.  But 
now  that  the  passions  of  that  day  have  passed  away,  the  French 
magnanimously  concur  in  the  general  verdict,  that  the  unhappy 
event  was  the  result  of  accident,  for  which  Colonel  Washington 
was  very  excusable.  His  whole  previous  and  subsequent  career 
proved  that  no  temptation  could  induce  him  to  be  guilty  of  a  dis- 
honorable deed. 

But  this  occurrence,  at  the  time,  was  as  a  spark  to  the  powder. 
It  opened  the  drama  of  war,  with  all  its  unspeakable  horrors. 
The  French  commandant,  at  Fort  Duquesne  immediately  dis- 
patched fifteen  hundred  men,  French  and  Indians,  to  avenge  the 
wrong.  As  we  have  said,  Washington,  with  his  starving  and  ex- 
hausted troops,  could  not  retreat  over  the  barren  leagues  which 
he  had  already  traversed.  Still  less  could  he  hope  to  present  any 
successful  resistance  to  the  overpowering  and  indignant  troops 
pressing  down  upon  him.  Capitulation  was  inevitable.  But  his 
proud  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  a  surrender  until  he  had,  at 
least  made  a  manly  show  at  resistance.    He  hastily  threw  up  some 
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breastworks,  and  for  a  whole  day  struggled  against  the  large  force 
which  entirely  surrounded  him.  He  then,  to  save  the  lives  of  his 
men,  surrendered.  The  victors  were  generous.  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  were  remarkably  generous ;  as  they 
must  have  considered  that  their  friends  had  been  perfidiously 
massacred.  It  is  probable  that  the  ingenuousness  of  Washington 
so  explained  matters  as  to  disarm  the  rage  of  M.  de  Villiers,  the 
French  commander. 

The  Virginia  troops  were  allowed  to  retire  with  their  side-arms 
and  all  their  possessions,  excepting  one  or  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Unmolested,  and  at  their  leisure,  they  returned  to  Virginia.  On 
the  whole,  Washington's  character  did  not  suffer  from  this  occur- 
rence. His  youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  terrible  circum- 
stances of  trial  under  which  he  was  placed,  disarmed  the  virulence 
of  censure,  in  view  of  an  act  of  apparent  rashness.  Moreover,  it 
was  considered  that  he  had  developed  very  great  military  genius 
and  diplomatic  sagacity  in  rescuing  his  little  army  from  imminent 
destruction,  and  in  conducting  them  safely  back  to  their  homes. 

Every  army  necessarily  gathers  into  its  ranks  the  wild,  the 
reckless  and  the  depraved.  Very  many  of  the  rude  frontiersmen 
who  were  following  the  banners  of  Washington,  to  drive  the  French 
from  the  great  valley,  were  profane  and  unprincipled  men.  Oaths 
were  far  more  often  heard  in  the  camp  than  prayers.  The  follow- 
ing order  of  the  day,  issued  by  this  young  officer  of  twenty-two 
years,  is  worthy  of  especial  record : 

"  Colonel  Washington  has  observed  that  the  men  of  his  regiment 
are  very  profane  and  reprobate.  He  takes  this  opportunity  to 
inform  them  of  his  great  displeasure  at  such  practices ;  and  assures 
them  that,  if  they  do  not  leave  them  off,  they  shall  be  severely 
punished.  The  officers  are  desired,  if  they  hear  any  man  swear, 
or  make  use  of  an  oath  or  execration,  to  order  the  offender  twenty- 
five  lashes  immediately,  without  a  court  martial.  For  a  second 
offense,  he  shall  be  more  severely  punished." 

Such  was  Washington's  character  as  a  young  man.  Would  that 
the  young  men  of  our  land  would  follow  the  example  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country,  in  purity  of  lips !  Twenty  years  after  this,  when 
George  Washington  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
United  Colonies,  struggling  against  the  whole  power  of  Great 
Britain — a  population  but  little  exceeding  that  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  encountering,  in   deadly  battle,  the  armies  of  the  most 
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powerful  empire  then  upon  the  globe — Washington,  a  man  of 
piety  and  of  prayer,  felt  deeply  the  need  of  divine  assistance.  In 
August,  1776,  he  issued  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  his 
defeated  and  almost  despairing  army  at  New  York : 

"The  General  is  sorry  to  be  informed  that  the  foolish  and 
profane  practice  of  cursing  and  swearing,  a  vice  hitherto  little 
known  in  an  American  army,  is  growing  into  fashion.  He  hopes 
that  the  officers  will,  by  example  as  well  as  by  influence,  endeavor 
to  check  it ;  and  that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect  that  we 
can  have  little  hope  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  arms,  if  we 
insult  it  by  our  impiety  and  folly.  Add  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so 
mean  and  low,  without  any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense 
and  character  detests  and  despises  it. " 

While  speaking  upon  this  subject,  and  one  so  important  to  our 
national  reputation,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  anec- 
dote of  Washington,  which  was  related  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

Washington  had  invited  the  members  of  his  staff"  to  oine  with 
him  in  the  City  of  New  York.  As  they  were  sitting  at  table, 
one  of  the  guests  uttered,  very  distinctly,  an  oath.  Washington 
dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  as  though  struck  by  a  bullet.  The 
attention  of  every  one  at  the  table  was  arrested,  and  there  was 
breathless  silence.  After  a  moment's  pause  he  said,  in  tones  of 
solemnity  and  sadness,  "  I  thought  I  had  invited  gentlemen  only 
to  dine  with  me."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  there  were  no  more 
oaths  heard  at  that  table. 

There  was  now  war,  fierce  and  unrelenting,  between  France 
and  England — war  which  girdled  the  globe  with  its  horrors.  In 
the  Spring  of  1755,  the  British  government  sent  two  regiments  of 
regular  troops,  from  England,  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  to 
attack  and  capture  Fort  Duquesne.  These  soldiers  knew  nothing 
about  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  no  acquaintance  whatever 
with  Indian  warfare.  They  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Braddock,  a  self-conceited,  self-willed  man,  who,  in  the  pride 
of  his  technical  military  education,  despised  alike  Frenchmen, 
Indians  and  Colonists.  With  his  two  regiments,  numbering  two 
thousand  men,  Braddock  set  out  to  cross  the  mountains,  in  a 
straggling  line  of  men  and  wagons,  four  miles  long. 

Washington  accompanied  him  as  one  of  his  aids.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  recklessness  of  the  march.     He  assured  Brad- 
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dock  that  the  French,  through  Indian  runners,  would  keep  them- 
selves informed  of  every  step  of  his  progress ;  that  he  was  in  danger 
every  hour,  of  falling  into  an  ambush,  where  hundreds  of  his 
men  might  be  shot  by  an  invisible  foe ;  and  that  the  French  and 
Indians,  familiar  with  all  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  might  at 
any  time  pierce  his  straggling  line,  plunder  his  wagons,  and^ 
striking  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  throw  his  whole  force  into 
confusion. 

It  would  seem  that  all  this  must  have  been  obvious  to  any  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  But  the  arrogant  and  conceited  British 
general  was  not  to  be  taught  the  arts  of  war,  not  he,  by  a  provin> 
cial  colonel,  twenty-two  years  old,  who  had  never  seen  even  the 
inside  of  a  military  school. 

Successfully  they  threaded  the  defiles  of  the  Alleghanies,  and 
emerged  through  its  western  declivities  into  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Monongahela.  The  army  thus  far  had  encountered  no 
molestation  or  even  alarm.  The  self-confidence  of  Braddock 
increased  with  the  successful  progress  of  his  march.  With  an  air 
of  great  self-complacency,  he  virtually  said, "  You  see  I  undjerstand 
military  affairs  far  better  than  any  Virginia  boy  can  be  expected 
to  understand  them." 

Washington  was  silenced.  He  could  not  venture  upon  another 
word  of  remonstrance ;  and  yet  he  trembled  in  view  of  the  peril 
to  which  they  were  hourly  exposed.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  French  officers  must  be  preparing  to  crush  the  expedition,  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  fool-hardiness. 

The  ninth  of  July  dawned  brightly  upon  the  army  as  it  entered 
a  defile  of  rare  picturesque  beauty,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela.  It  was  one  of  those  calm,  cloudless^ 
balmy  days,  in  which  all  nature  seems  to  be  lulled  into  joyful 
repose;  such  a  day  as  Herbert  has  beautifully  described  in  the 
words, 

**  Sweet  day,  so  still,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, 
For  thou  must  die." 

The  defile  into  which  they  entered  presented  a  natural  path  for 
the  passage  of  the  army  with  forest-crowned  eminences  rising  on 
either  side,  rugged  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  dense  and  almost 
impenetrable  underbrush.     It  was  just  the  spot  which  any  man. 
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familiar  with  Indian  modes  of  warfare  would  be  sure  would  be 
selected  for  an  ambush. 

Proudly  the  thoughtless  troops  straggled  along,  with  laughter 
and  song,  with  burnished  muskets,  and  polished  cannon,  and  silken 
banners.  They  were  British  troops,  led  by  British  officers! 
What  had  they  to  fear  from  cowardly  Frenchmen  or  half-naked 
savages? 

Suddenly,  like  the  burst  of  thunder  from  the  cloudless  heavens, 
came  the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  a  tempest  of  lead  swept  through 
their  astounded  ranks.  Crash  followed  crash  in  quick  succession, 
before,  behind,  on  the  right,  on  the  left.  No  foe  was  to  be  seen, 
yet  every  bullet  accomplished  its  mission.  The  ground  was  soon 
covered  with  the  dead,  and  with  the  wounded  struggling  in  dying 
agonies.  Amazement  and  consternation  ran  through  the  ranks. 
An  unseen  foe  was  assailing  them.  It  was  supernatural ;  it  was 
ghostly. 

Braddock  stood  his  ground  with  senseless,  bull-dog  courage, 
until  he  fell,  pierced  by  a  bullet.  After  a  short  scene  of  confusion 
and  horror,  when  nearly  half  the  army  were  slain,  the  remnant 
broke  in  wild  disorder  and  fled.  The  ambush  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Six  hundred  of  these  unseen  assailants  were  Indians, 
armed  with  French  rifles  and  led  by  French  officers. 

Washington,  through  this  awful  scene  which  he  had  been  con- 
stantly anticipating,  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  With 
the  coolest  courage  he  did  everything  which  human  sagacity  could 
<io  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  Two  horses  were  shot  beneath  him, 
and  four  bullets  passed  through  his  coat.  It  is  one  of  the  legends 
of  the  day  that  an  Indian  sharpshooter  declared  that  Washington 
bore  a  charmed  life ;  that  he  took  direct  aim  at  him  several  times, 
at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  paces,  and  that  the  bullets  seemed 
«ither^to  vanish  into  air,  or  to  glance  harmless  from  his  body.  * 
Eight  hundred  of  Braddock 's  army,  including  most  of  the  officers, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Washington  rallied  around  him  the  few  provincials,  upon  whom 
Braddock  had  looked  with  contempt.  Each  man  immediately 
placed  himself  behind  a  tree,  according  to  the  necessities  of  forest 
warfare.  As  the  Indians  were  bursting  from  their  ambush,  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  to  complete  the  massacre,  the  uner- 
ring fire  of  these  provincials  checked  them,  and  drove  them  back. 
£ut  for  this,  the  army  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed.    All 
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Washington's  endeavors  to  rally  the  British  regulars  were  unavaiU 
ing.  Indignantly  he  writes,  "They  ran  like  sheep  before  the 
hounds. "  Panic-stricken,  abandoning  artillery  and  baggage,  they 
continued  their  tumultuous  retreat  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  provincials,  in  orderly  inarch,  protected  them  from  pursuit. 
Braddock  s  defeat  rang  through  the  land  as  Washington's  victoiy. 
The  provincials,  who,  in  silent  exasperation,  submitting  to  military- 
authority,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  this  valley  of 
death,  proclaimed,  far  and  wide,  the  cautions  which  Washington 
had  urged,  and  the  heroism  with  which  he  had  rescued  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army.  After  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  a  seal  of  Wash- 
ington, containing  his  initials,  which  had  been  shot  from  his  per- 
son, was  found  upon  the  battle-field,  and  is,  at  the  present  time, 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  family. 

The  French  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  their  advantage  over 
the  discomfited  and  fugitive  foe.  The  army  of  Braddock  was 
annihilated,  so  far  as  the  possibility  of  doing  farther  harm  was 
considered.  Leaving  the  bleeding  remnant  of  the  British  forces 
to  struggle  homeward,  through  the  mountains,  the  French  quietly 
returned  to  Fort  Duquesne,  there  to  await  another  assault,  should 
the  English  venture  to  make  one. 

These  disasters  caused  great  excitement  in  England,  and  even 
a  change  in  the  ministry.  At  the  time  of  Braddock's  disastrous 
defeat  there  chanced  to  be  an  English  officer,  Colonel  James 
Smith,  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Duquesne.  He  has  given  a  very  inter- 
esting account  of  the  scenes  which  transpired  there  on  that 
occasion. 

Indian  spies  were  every  day,  entirely  unknown  to  General 
Braddock,  watching  his  movements.  They  would,  on  swift  foot, 
return  to  the  fort  with  an  accurate  report  of  his  progress,  his 
uncautious  march,  and  they  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  laugh 
to  scorn  his  folly.  One  of  them  exultingly  drew  a  map  with  a 
stick,  on  the  ground,  and  explained  to  Colonel  Smith  the  direc- 
tion of  Braddock's  march,  the  straggling  length  of  his  line,  and  its 
entire  indefensibleness.  The  Indian  described  the  ambush  into 
which  the  silly  English  general  was  so  completely  marching,  and 
contemptuously  said,  in  broken  English,  "  We  will  shoot  um 
down  all  same  as  one  pigeon." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  on  which  the  attack  was  to  be 
made,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  fort.     Between  four  and  five 
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hundred  Indian  warriors,  in  great  elation  of  spirits,  were  exam- 
ining their  guns,  and  supplying  themselves  with  powder  and  bul- 
lets from  barrels.  Each  took  what  he  wanted.  In  single  file,  with 
rapid  footsteps,  the  Indians  marched  off,  accompanied  by  an  equal 
number  of  French  Canadians,  and  several  companies  of  regulars. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  bands  began  to  return,  with  shouts 
of  victory.  First  came  some  fleet  footed  runners,  with  tidings 
dreadful  to  Colonel  Smith,  but  awaking  the  whole  garrison  to 
enthusiasm.  The  Indians  and  the  French,  they  said,  had  com- 
pletely surrounded  the  English,  having  caught  them  in  a  trap, 
from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

Concealed  and  protected  behind  trees  and  rocks,  they  were 
firing  upon  the  English,  huddled  together,  in  great  confusion,  in 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  they  were  falling  in  heaps.  It  was  declared 
that  before  sundown  every  one  of  them  would  be  shot.  The  war 
whoop  of  the  Indian  is  as  definite  an  utterance  as  the  bugle  s 
sound  to  the  charge.  But  the  savages  had  another  very  peculiar 
war  cry,  which  was  called  the  "  scalp  halloo." 

Soon  large  bands  of  the  savages  appeared,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  every  one  of  whom  had  a  bloody  scalp,  which  he  was 
waving  in  the  air,  while  the  forest  resounded  with  their  hideous 
yells  of  exultation.  They  were  also  laden  down  with  grenadier's 
caps,  canteens,  muskets,  bayonets,  and  various  articles  of  clothing, 
i¥hich  they  had  stripped  from  the  dead. 

"  Those  that  were  coming  in,  and  those  that  had  arrived,"  writes 
Colonel  Smith,  *'  kept  a  constant  firing  of  small  arms,  and  also 
of  the  great  guns  in  the  fort,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
hideous  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters ;  so  that  it  appeared 
to  me  as  if  the  infernal  regions  had  broke  loose.  About  sundown 
I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with  about  a  dozen  prisoners, 
stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Their 
faces,  and  parts  of  their  bodies,  were  blackened.  These  prisoners 
they  burned  to  death  on  the  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River,  oppo- 
site to  the  fort.  I  stood  on  the  fort  walls  until  I  beheld  them 
begin  to  burn  one  of  these  men.  They  tied  him  to  a  stake  and 
kept  touching  him  with  fire-brands,  red  hot  irons,  etc.,  and  he 
screaming  in  the  most  doleful  manner.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean- 
time, were  yelling  tike  infernal  spirits.  As  this  scene  was  too  shock- 
ing for  me  to  behold,  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  both  sorry  and 
sore. 
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"  From  the  best  information  I  could  receive,  there  were  only 
seven  Indians  and  four  French  killed  in  this  battle.  Five  hun- 
dred British  lay  dead  in  the  field,  besides  what  were  killed  in  the 
river,  after  their  retreat.  The  morning  after  the  battle,  I  saw 
Braddock's  artillery  brought  into  the  fort.  The  same  day  also  I 
saw  several  Indians  in  the  dress  of  British  officers,  with  the  sashes, 
half  moons,  laced  hats,  etc.,  which  the  British  wore." 

It  is  a  fact,  universally  recognized,  that  the  French  were  much 
more  popular  with  the  Indians  than  were  the  English.  They  were 
very  much  fewer  in  number,  and  were  clustered  together  in  strong 
trading  posts.  But  the  English  settlers  were  scattered,  far  and 
wide,  on  small  farms,  throughout  the  extended  frontier.  The 
Indians  had  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  experienced 
many  atrocious  outrages  from  vagabond  English  wanderers  in  the 
wilderness.  The  savages  were  burning  with  the  desire  for 
revenge.     Eagerly  they  entered  into  alliance  with  the  French. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  French  government  to  destroy,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  the  English  settlements  and  farm  houses  on  the 
frontier.  They  would  also  render  it  certain  death  for  any  English 
settler  to  rear  his  cabin  in  the  silent  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Inhu- 
manly they  summoned  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the 
savage  to  their  aid.  Inhumanly  the  English  sought,  but  with  less 
success,  the  same  diabolical  alliance,  not  only  against  the  French, 
but  subsequently  against  their  own  colonists.  The  French  armed 
the  savage  warriors  with  rifles,  supplied  them  with  ammunition, 
and  turned  them  loose  upon  their  fiend-like  mission,  to  kill,  bura 
and  destroy. 

The  savages,  having  lapped  blood,  and  exultant  with  success,, 
eagerly  entered  upon  their  work  of  plunder,  conflagration  and 
death.  Small  villages  of  log  huts,  and  secluded  farm  houses,  were 
scattered  along  the  western  Virginia  frontier  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  miles.  Fifteen  hundred  incarnate  demons, 
calling  themselves  Indian  braves,  wandered  in  all  directions. 
Like  howling  wolves  they  would  emerge  at  midnight  from  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  and  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  glutted  with 
their  prey,  would  disappear.  Sometimes  a  solitary  cabin  would 
be  attacked  by  a  gang  of  eight  or  ten,  and  again  several  hundreds 
would  unite  in  a  midnight  assault  upon  some  doomed  village. 

The  State  of  Virginia  raised  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  and 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Washington,  for  the 
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protection  of  the  frontier.  For  three  years  he  was  incessantly 
engaged  in  these  arduous,  but  almost  unavailing  labors.  The 
scenes  of  woe  he  often  witnessed  were  so  awful,  that,  in  after  life, 
he  could  never  bear  to  recur  to  them. 

One  day  as,  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  he  was  travers- 
ing a  portion  of  the  frontier,  he  came  to  a  solitary  log  cabin,  in  a 
little  clearing,  which  the  ax  of  a  settler  had  effected  in  the  heart 
of  the  forest.  As  they  were  approaching,  through  the  woods,  the 
report  ot  a  gun  arrested  their  attention.  Cautiously  they  crfept 
through  the  underbrush,  until  they  came  in  full  sight  of  the  cabin. 
Smoke  was  curling  up  through  the  roof,  while  a  large  party  of 
savages,  with  piles  of  plunder  by  their  side,  were  shouting  and 
swinging  their  bleeding  scalps,  as  they  danced  around  their  booty. 
As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  soldiers  they  fled  into  the 
forest  with  the  swiftness  of  deer.  In  the  following  words  Wash- 
ington describes  the  scene,  which  was  then  open  before  them : 

"  On  entering  we  saw  a  sight  that,  though  we  were  familiar  with 
blood  and  massacre,  struck  us,  at  least  myself,  with  feelings  more 
mournful  than  I  had  ever  experienced  before.  On  the  bed,  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  lay  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  swim- 
ming in  blood,  with  a  gash  in  her  forehead,  which  almost  sepa- 
rated the  head  into  two  parts.  On  her  breast  lay  two  little  babes, 
apparently  twins,  less  than  a  twelve  month  old,  with  their  heads 
al50  cut  open.  Their  innocent  blood  which  once  flowed  in  the 
same  veins,  now  mingled  in  one  current  again.  I  was  inured  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  misery,  but  this  cut  me  to  the  soul.  Never> 
in  my  after  life,  did  I  raise  my  hand  against  a  savage,  without 
calling  to  mind  the  mother  with  her  little  twins,  their  heads  cleft 
asunder." 

The  soldiers  eagerly  pursued  the  fugitive  savages.  They  had 
gone  but  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  when  they  found  the 
father  of  the  family  and  his  little  boy,  both  dead  and  scalped  in 
the  field.  The  father  had  been  holding  the  plow,  and  his  soa 
driving  the  horse,  when  the  savages  come  upon  them.  From 
ambush  they  had  shot  down  the  father,  and  the  terrified  little  boy 
had  run  some  distance  toward  the  house,  when  he  was  overtaken 
and  cut  down  by  the  tomahawk.  Thus  the  whole  family  perished. 
Such  were  the  perils  of  a  home  on  the  frontiers  in  those  sad 
days.     In  allusion  to  these  awful  scenes  Washington  wrote : 

**On  leaving  one  spot,  for  the  protection  of  another  point  of 
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exposure,  the  scene  was  often  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  The 
women  and  children  clung  round  our  knees,  beseeching  us  to  stay 
and  protect  them,  and  crying  out  to  us,  for  God's  sake,  not  to 
leave  them  to  be  butchered  by  the  savages.  A  hundred  times,  I 
declare,  to  heaven,  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  with  pleasure, 
could  I  have  insured  the  safety  of  those  suffering  people  by  the 
sacrifice." 

During  the  years  of  1756  and  1757,  the  English,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  met  but  a  succession  of 
disasters.  The  Indians  were  the  efficient  and  merciless  allies  of 
the  French.  In  the  hour  of  victory  the  uncontrollable  savages 
perpetrated  crimes  which  were  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  The 
English  were  driven  completely  out  of  the  disputed  territory  of 
Ohio. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  British  army,  under  Braddock,  estab- 
lished, for  a  time,  the  ascendency  of  the  French,  and  their  Indian 
allies,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  war, 
however,  was  still  continued,  bitterly,  though  feebly,  on  the  part 
of  the  English.  Fierce  and  triumphant  bands  of  Shawanees, 
Cherokees  and  Iroquois  Indians  even  crossed  the  mountains,  to 
the  eastern  side,  and  desolated  wide  regions  of  the  frontiers  with 
fire  and  blood.  These  defeats  were  greatly  humiliating  to  Eng- 
land, who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  outnumbered  the  French  on 
this  continent,  more  than  ten  to  one — indeed  it  was  more  than 
twenty  to  one.  The  French,  in  Canada,  then  numbered  but  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  English  colonies  contained  a  population  of 
one  million  and  fifty-one  thousand. 

Early  in  the  year  1758,  great  preparations  were  made  by  the 
British  government  to  retrieve  its  lost  reputation,  by  the  entire 
reduction  of  the  French  posts.  To  render  assurance  doubly  sure, 
they  organized  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  with  a  very  per- 
fect military  outfit  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
army  was  rendezvoused  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Summer  commenced  its  march  across  the  mountains. 
General  Forbes  was  in  command.  About  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber this  strong  force  was  approaching  the  fort.  Major  Grant  was 
dispatched  to  reconnoiter,  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  men. 
Eight  hundred  of  these  were  Scotch  Highlanders.  Two  hundred 
were  Virginians,  under  a  provincial  officer,  Major  Lewis.  Major 
Grant  was  another  Braddock;  self  conceited  and  brave,  thinking 
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that  an  English  officer  had  nothing  to  learn,  and  that  British  regu- 
lars had  nothing  to  fear. 

Grant  succeeded  in  drawing  near  to  the  fort  unperceived.  He 
then  conceived  that,  with  his  one  thousand  men,  he  could  capture 
the  fort,  striking  it  by  surprise,  and  thus  win  to  himself  all  the 
glory.  But  Major  Andrew  Lewis,  an  equally  brave  man,  and  a 
far  more  prudent  and  able  officer,  warned  him  against  the  folly  of 
the  attempt.     Grant  made  the  insulting  and  stinging  reply: 

**  You  and  your  provincials  may  remain  behind  with  the  bag- 
gage, I  will  show  you,  with  my  British  regulars,  how  to  take  the 
Ibrt." 

With  the  early  light  of  the  morning.  Grant  and  his  Highlanders, 
with  senseless  bravado,  came  marching  over  what  is  called  Grant's 
Hill,  waving  their  banners  and  beating  their  drums.  The  display 
was  too  fool -hardy  to  be  called  brave.  In  close  vicinity  to  the 
fort  there  was  an  encampment  of  nearly  two  thousand  Indian 
allies.  These  were  generally  veteran  warriors,  well  armed,  and 
anerring  marksmen.  These  savages  glided  from  their  retreat 
stealthily  as  prowling  wolves,  and  soon  almost  entirely  surrounded, 
unseen,  the  band  of  this  infatuated  leader.  Every  rock,  tree, 
thicket,  afforded  them  covert.  They  suddenly  opened  a  deadly 
and  incessant  fire.  The  English  fought  bravely,  as  they  always 
do;  but  in  a  few  moments  one- third  of  their  number  were  welter- 
ing in  blood.  As  each  Highlander  fell,  a  savage  would  leap  from 
his  concealment,  the  flash  of  his  knife  would  be  seen,  and  the 
scalp  of  his  victim  would  be  waved  in  the  air  with  a  yell  of 
exultation. 

-  The  work  of  death,"  it  is  written,  "  went  on  rapidly,  and  in  a 
manner  quite  novel  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  in  all  their 
£urop)ean  wars  had  never  before  seen  men's  heads  skinned." 

Major  Lewis,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  order  so  contemptuously 
pven,  was  at  some  little  distance  guarding  the  baggage,  perceived 
by  the  retreating  fire  that  Major  Grant  was  overpowered.  Bravely 
he  came  to  his  rescue,  and  with  his  provincials,  well  acquainted  with 
Indian  warfare,  assailed  the  savages  so  impetuously  as  to  check 
ijitfir  pursuit,  and  to  open  a  way  of  escape  for  a  part  of  Grant  s 
cen.  But  in  performing  this  heroic  act  he  was  surrounded  him- 
*clf.  Many  of  his  men  fell,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner,  as  was 
a.to  Major  Grant.  The  only  officer  remaining  unhurt  was  Captain 
B.dlet,  in  command  of  one  of  the  companies  of  Virginia  pro- 
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vincials.  With  great  skill  he  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives 
until  they  reached  a  place  where  he  threw  up  entrenchments, 
which  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Fort  Ligonier.  Twice 
he  was  fiercely  assailed,  and  both  attacks  he  gallantly  repelled, 
with  a  loss  of  but  sixty-seven  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Ere  long  the  main  body  of  the  army  made  its  appearance.  With 
the  overv/helming  force,  then  numbering  six  or  seven  thousand  men, 
they  soon  captured  Fort  Duquesne.  The  banners  of  all-conquer- 
ing England  were  unfurled  over  its  ramparts,  and  the  name  of  the 
fort  was  changed  to  Pitt,  from  the  illustrious  British  minister  of  . 
that  name.  The  little  village  which  soon  sprang  up  around  it 
was  called  Pittsburgh.  General  Forbes  repaired  the  fort,  and 
then,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
descended  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then  floated 
down  the  "  Father  of  Waters  "  to  the  gulf 

On  the  way  he  took  possession  of  all  the  French  forts  and  trading 
posts  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  also  erected  and  garrisoned  a  fort, 
which  he  called  Massac,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  the 
present  State  of  Illinois,  about  forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio. 

While  these  signal  victories  were  obtained  in  the  great  valley, 
the  British  arms  were  equally  triumphant  in  the  north.  Ticon- 
deroga,  Crown  Point,  Fort  Niagara  and  Quebec  were  taken  that 
same  year.  Presque  Isle,  Detroit,  and  several  other  French 
ix)sts,  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  next  year, 
Montreal  passed  to  the  British  crown,  and  with  it  the  whole  of 
Canada.  But  still  the  French,  with  their  Indian  allies,  kept  up 
the  war. 

The  British  were  very  brave,  but,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
savages,  they  manifested  but  little  of  that  spirit  of  i)oliteness  and 
conciliation  with  which  the  French  won  the  hearts  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  southeastern  borders  of  what  is  now  Tennessee,  there 
was  a  very  beautiful  country,  of  fertile  and  sheltered  meadows, 
sunny  and  green  sloi)es,  gigantic  forests  and  towering  mountains, 
whore  the  Cherokee  Indians  had  a  happy  home,  with  abundant 
supplies  of  game.  Mountain  ridges  l)ounded  their  magnificent 
realm,  and  the  Cherokees,  though  peacefully  inclined,  were  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  continent.  Intel- 
lectually they  were  far  above  the  great  mass  of  the  Indians. 
They  had  many  large  and  pleasant  villages,  with  fields  of  corn 
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and  fruit.  English  adventurers  had  been  hospitably  received  in 
sixty-four  of  these  towns,  and  had  found  some  of  them  very 
respectably  fortified.  The  nation  could  send  six  thousand  war- 
riors into  the  field. 

In  1756,  the  English  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Cherokee  country, 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  nation  against  the  French.  A  council  was 
convened.  The  English  commissioners  and  Cherokee  chiefs  met, 
and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  amicably.  Everything  promised  a 
speedy  and  firm  alliance,  when  a  messenger  came  in  with  the 
announcement  that  a  party  of  their  warriors,  who  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  while  peaceably 
returning,  had  been  attacked  and  massacred  by  the  English. 

These  tidings  threw  the  council  into  the  greatest  excitement. 
Many  of  the  impetuous  young  warriors  were  disposed  to  take 
immediate  revenge,  by  putting  the  English  commissioners  to  the 
torture  and  to  death.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  older 
and  more  considerate  braves  restrained  them.  There  was  a  veiy 
wise  and  truly  noble  old  man,  by  the  name  of  Attakulla,  who  was 
the  head  chief  of  the  nation.  He,  with  magnanimity  worthy  of 
all  praise,  saved  the  lives  of  the  commissioners  and  allowed  them 
to  depart  in  peace. 

After  this,  the  French  found  but  little  difficulty  in  enlisting  the 
nation  on  their  side.  All  the  young  warriors  were  pleased  with 
the  excitements  of  war,  and,  burning  with  the  desire  for  vengeance, 
flocked  eagerly  to  their  standards.  With  horrid  devastation  they 
swept  the  frontiers.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  summoned 
the  whole  militia  of  the  state,  to  protect  his  borders  and  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees. 

But  the  Indians  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  that 
their  quarrel  was  with  the  Virginia  colonists,  and  none  others. 
They,  therefore,  sent  thirty  of  their  chiefs  on  a  peace  embassage, 
led  by  the  humane  and  renowned  Attakulla,  to  settle  all  differences 
with  the  South  Carolinians,  at  Charleston.  Governor  Littleton 
received  them  very  haughtily.  He  condescended  to  meet  them 
in  council,  not,  however,  to  listen  to  their  views,  but  to  announce 
his  own. 

In  a  long  and  angry  speech  he  denounced  their  actions,  and,  in 
conclusion,  declared  to  them  that  if  they  did  not  immediately 
renounce  their  alliance  with  the  French,  and  join  the  English,  in 
their  warfare  against  them,  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  their 
personal  safety. 
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Thus  the  English  governor  proved  himself  more  of  a  savage 
than  the  Indian  chieftain.  One  of  the  chiefs  gravely  rose  to 
reply.     The  Governor  angrily  silenced  him,  saying  : 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  talk  in  vindication  of  your  tribe.  You  have 
heard  my  terms.  I  will  listen  to  no  other  proposals  for  peace. 
Come  and  join  our  standards  or  I  will  desolate  your  whole  coun- 
try with  my  military  force,  which  is  now  ready  to  march." 

The  sage  Indian  chiefs  felt  keenly  this  insult.  They  had  visited 
the  Governor  with  hearts  open  for  peace,  and  had  been  treated 
with  the  grossest  indignity.  There  was  not  a  savage  tribe  on  the 
continent,  who  would  thus  have  repelled  such  friendly  advances. 
The  perfidious  Governor  compelled  them,  under  a  strong  guard,  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Congarees,  where  he  had  assembled  a  very 
strong  force  for  those  times,  consisting  of  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men,  thoroughly  armed.  He  wished  to  show  them  how 
formidable  was  the  army  with  which  he  intended  to  invade  their 
country. 

When  the  Governor,  with  his  escort  and  captives,  reached  the 
Trundiga  River,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Charleston,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country,  this  Governor,  who  called 
himself  a  civilized  man,  fearful  that  the  chiefs  might  escape, 
ordered  these  ambassadors  of  peace  into  close  confinement.  He 
then  summoned  Attakulla,  who  had  ever  been  the  firm  friend  of 
the  English,  before  him,  and  declared  that  unless  twenty-four  of 
the  Cherokees  were  delivered  up  to  him,  to  be  put  to  death,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  English  who  had  been  massacred  by  the  sava- 
ges, the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  all  vigor. 

In  the  meantime  the  chiefs  were  detained  as  hostages,  expecting 
daily  to  be  put  to  death.  Attakulla  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
nation  with  the  terms  the  Governor  demanded.  It  soon  being 
suspected  that  the  chiefs  were  about  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to 
escape,  they  were  all  put  in  irons,  or  rather  orders  were  given  to 
place  the  shackles  on  their  hands  and  their  feet.  They  resisted, 
stabbing  three  of  the  soldiers.  This  so  exasperated  the  rest  that 
they  fell  fiercely  upon  the  captives,  and  brutally  murdered  them  all. 

This  horrid  butchery  roused  the  nation  to  a  man.  The  chiefs 
were  their  great  men,  their  most  renowned  braves,  and  were  much 
beloved.  "  The  spirits,"  said  one  of  their  orators,  **of  our  mur- 
dered brothers  are  hovering  around  us,  and  calling  for  vengeance 
on  our  enemies." 
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The  exasperated  young  warriors  came,  with  a  rush,  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  Carolinas.  Every  where  the  war  whoop  resounded. 
Cabins  blazed  at  midnight.  Men,  women  and  children  fell  before 
the  tomahawk  of  the  savage.  The  benighted  Indians  thought 
that  tHey  were  thus  but  performing  a  religious  duty,  avenging 
their  slaughtered  fathers.  The  scattered  settlers,  in  their  turn, 
fled  from  their  homes.  Many  starved  to  death  in  the  wilderness. 
Misery  held  high  cami/al. 

Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  of  ravages  and  murders. 
The  alarm  spread  fearfully  through  both  of  the  Carolinas.  Gov- 
ernor Lyttleton  had  unloosed  the  tiger,  and  it  was  quite  out  of  his 
power  again  to  cage  him.  Both  of  the  Carolinas  united  to  raise 
troops  to  meet  the  awful  emergence.  Twelve  companies  of  Brit- 
ish regulars  were  sent,  by  General  Amherst,  to  their  aid. 

These  troops,  with  a  large  number  of  provincials,  were  pushed 
rapidly  forward,  directly  into  the  Cherokee  country,  hoping  that 
by  killing,  plundering  and  burning  there,  without  mercy,  they 
might  call  back,  to  the  protection  of  their  homes,  the  wandering 
savage  bands,  who  were  inflicting  such  awful  desolation  on  the 
frontiers.  One  can  not  but  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that 
one  singfe  man,  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  might  have  averted  all 
these  horrors. 

It  was  in  May,  1760,  that  the  English,  with  great  energy,  com- 
menced their  campaign  of  the  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  territory. 
For  some  time  they  advanced  unmolested,  all  the  Indians  —  men, 
women  and  children  —  retiring  before  them.  They  came  to  sev- 
eral Indian  villages  utterly  deserted.  They  laid  them  all  in  ashes. 
One  of  these  villages,  Keowee,  contained  two  hundred  very  com- 
foruble  houses.  It  was  just  the  time  for  spring  planting.  But 
no  planting  could  be  done.  Thus  the  intelligent  Indians  saw, 
before  them,  an  autumn  and  winter  of  hunger  and  starvation. 

The  sagacious  Indian  chiefs  allowed  the  English  to  push  on, 
mile  after  mile,  through  the  rugged  and  pathless  defiles  of  the 
mountains.  Foot-sore  and  weary  the  troops  clambered  over  the 
rocks,  forded  mountain  torrents,  and  waded  through  morasses,  till 
they  came  within  five  miles  of  a  large  Indian  town,  called  Etchoe. 
Here  the  narrow  trail,  which  they  were  following,  led  through  a 
low,  damp  valley,  which  was  so  thickly  overgrown  with  forest 
trees  and  underbrush  that  the  soldiers  could  not  see  ten  feet 
before  them. 
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Through  this  valley  the  army  must  pass  in  a  long  and  straggling 
line.  Prudently  an  officer  was  sent  forward,  with  a  company  of 
rangers,  to  scour  the  thicket.  These  troops  had  advanced  but  a 
few  rods  when  a  sudden  discharge  of  fire  arms  from  an  unseen 
foe  laid  the  captain  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  also  many  of  his 
men.  The  English  and  provincial  soldiers,  always  brave,  imme- 
diately charged,  with  great  impetuosity,  into  the  thicket.  There 
was  no  foe  to  be  seen.  And  yet  the  Indians,  concealed  behind 
the  trees,  and  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  ground,  took 
deliberate  aim,  at  their  advancing  foes,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
and  deadly  fire.  The  English  could  only  fire  at  random  in 
return. 

The  forest  resounded  with  the  shrill  war  whoop  of  the  savages, 
as  they  saw  their  enemies  falling,  one  by  one,  before  their  delib- 
erate aim.  Thus,  for  an  hour,  the  unequal  conflict  continued. 
The  English  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  nearly  a  hundred  men. 
It  was  never  known  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was,  for,  in 
slowly  retreating,  they  carried  with  them  their  dead  and  wounded. 
They  fought,  however,  at  such  great  advantage  that  their  loss 
must  have  been  very  small. 

The  savages  had  made  careful  arrangements  for  a  safe  retreat. 
After  they  had  disappeared,  the  English  officers  examined  the 
ground  which  their  foes  had  selected  for  the  battle-field.  They 
were  surprised  at  the  judgment  which  the  Indians  had  displayed 
in  the  position  they  had  taken,  and  in  all  the  tactics  of  the  battle. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  most  experienced  European  officers 
could  not  have  made  more  judicious  arrangements  for  the  conflict. 

The  English  had  suff*ered  so  severely  by  the  fatigues  of  their 
long  march,  the  want  of  food,  and  the  loss  in  this  bloody  battle, 
that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  order  an  immediate  retreat. 
Their  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  was  very  certain 
that  the  Indians  would  leave  them  no  supplies. 

A  chief,  by  the  name  of  Oconostota,  commanded  the  Cherokees 
in  this  battle.  Being  left  in  possession  of  the  field  by  the  retreat 
of  the  English,  he  immediately  marched  his  victorious  warriors  to 
Fort  Loudon,  on  the  River  Tellico,  in  what  is  now  Monroe  County, 
Tennessee.  The  English  had  reared  here  quite  a  strong  fort,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men.  A  very  vigorous  siege  was 
promptly  commenced.  The  troops  had  relied  very  much  upon  the 
game,  with  which  the  forests  abounded,  foi  the  supply  of  their  lar- 
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ders.  This  resource  was  now  cut  off,  and  no  possible  replenishment 
of  their  empty  stores  could  reach  them  from  beyond  the  mountains. 
They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  starving  condition. 

After  eating  their  horses  and  dogs,  and  being  reduced  to  mere 
skeletons,  they  were  compelled,  on  the  7th  of  August,  to  surren- 
der. Oconostota  granted  them  very  liberal  terms.  They  were 
to  abandon  the  fort  with  all  its  military  contents,  but  were  per- 
mitted to  retire,  each  soldier  with  his  musket,  to  the  nearest 
white  settlement. 

The  next  day,  a  weak  and  trembling  band,  they  had  ascended 
the  river  about  fifteen  miles  towards  the  southeast,  on  their  return 
to  North  Carolina,  when  five  hundred  warriors  surrounded  them. 
These  savages,  regardless  of  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  breath- 
ing only  vengeance,  fell  upon  them  furiously,  tomahawk  in  hand, 
and  speedily  put  nearly  every  one  to  death.  Amidst  horrid  yells 
the  massacre  was  speedily  accomplished.  A  few  only  were  taken 
captive.  These  were  strongly  pinioned,  and  carried  back  to  Fort 
Loudon,  perhaps  reserved  for  torture  to  grace  the  Indians*  victory. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  noble  Attakulla  was  still  the  earnest 
advocate  for  peace.  His  intelligence  taught  him  that  the  war 
could  be  fruitful  only  in  ruin  and  misery  to  both  parties. 

Among  the  captives  brought  back  to  Fort  Loudon,  there  was  a 
Captain  Stuart,  who  had  been  a  former  acquaintance  and  friend 
of  Attakulla.  The  renowned  chieftain,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as 
head  chief,  claimed  Captain  Stuart  as  his  prisoner.  He  then 
embraced  an  early  opportunity  to  enable  him  to  escape. 

Thus  sadly  passed  the  Summer  of  1760.  During  the  winter 
the  savages  kept  up  a  desultory  warfare,  but  most  of  the  lonely 
settlers  had  abandoned  their  homes.  In  the  Spring  of  17 61  the 
English  made  very  rigorous  preparations  for  a  new  campaign. 
The  pride  of  England  was  aroused,  that  a  handful  of  savages 
should  bid  defiance  to  her  powerful  colonies.  An  English  army  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men  was  rendezvoused  in  the  extreme 
northwestern  frontiers  of  South  Carolina,  at  a  military  post  called 
Fort  George.  They  had  also  succeeded  in  winning  to  their  side 
some  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Catawbas  warriors. 

In  the  meantime  a  French  officer.  Colonel  Latinac,  was  sent  on 
an  embassage  to  the  Cherokees  to  supply  them  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  to  incite  their  zeal  anew  against  the  English. 
He  met  the  chiefs  in  council,  and  said  to  them  : 
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"  The  English  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else  than  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
seek  to  ravage  all  your  fields,  to  burn  all  your  villages,  and  to  put 
every  man,  woman  and  child  to  death."  Brandishing  his  hatchet 
he  struck  it  furiously  into  a  log,  exclaiming  :  "  Who  is  the  man 
who  will  take  this  hatchet  up  for  the  king  of  France  ?  Where  is 
he  ?     Let  him  come  forth." 

A  young  warrior,  by  the  name  of  Saloneh,  whose  village,  of 
Estatoe,  had  been  burned  by  the  English,  stepped  forward,  seized 
the  hatchet,  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  exclaimed : 

"  I  will  take  it  up.  I  am  for  war.  The  spirits  of  the  slain  call 
upon  us.  I  will  avenge  them.  And  who  will  not?  He  is  no 
better  than  a  woman  who  refuses  to  follow  me." 

All  these  fierce  warriors  responded  to  this  appeal  with  the  clash 
of  weapons  and  the  shouting  of  the  war-whoop.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  the  English  army,  much  more  powerful  in  numbers  and 
better  appointed  than  before,  commenced  its  march.  As  in  the 
previous  campaign,  they  met  with  no  opposition  in  their  passage 
through  the  dreary  defiles  of  the  mountains.  But  when  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  battle  took  place  a  year  before,  the 
scouts  discovered  a  large  body  of  Cherokees,  very  strongly  posted 
on  a  hill  side,  on  the  right  flank  of  the  army. 

The  Indians,  seeing  the  advance  guard  to  be  not  very  strong, 
rushed  down  the  hill  upon  them,  in  an  impetuous  charge.  But 
the  main  body  hurried  up,  and,  after  a  very  hot  conflict,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  savages  back  to  their  ix)sition  on  the  hill.  General 
Grant,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British  and  provincial  forces, 
now  moved  forward  his  whole  army  to  drive  the  savages  from  the 
heights.  The  engagement  became  general,  and  lasted  for  three 
hours,  equal  bravery  being  displayed  on  either  side. 

The  Indians  were  fresh  from  their  homes,  unfatigued,  well  fed 
and  sanguine  with  hoi>e  from  their  previous  victory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  condition  of  the  English  was  deplorable.  They 
had  encountered  a  constant  succession  of  storms  on  their  toilsome 
march,  keeping  them  drenched  to  the  skin  by  day  and  by  night. 
All  of  them  were  much  fatigued,  and  many  of  them  in  condition 
to  go  into  a  hospital  rather  than  into  battle. 

Still  they  fought  with  characteristic  bravery.  They  were  fre- 
quently repelled  by  the  galling  fire  of  the  savages,  but  they  always 
rallied  again.     Whenever  they  were  losing  in  one  quarteii  they 
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were  gaining  in  another.  Thus  the  tides  of  battle  ebbed  and 
flowed,  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eleven  o'clock  at 
noon.  The  military  intelligence  of  the  Indians  was  evidenced  ia 
the  fact  that  while  they  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  English,  by 
a  fierce  attack  upon  their  front,  a  number  of  their  warriors  were 
sent  secretly  and  by  a  circuitous  route  to  attack  their  baggage 
train.  They  came  very  near  accomplishing  this  feat.  The  com- 
missary and  military  stores  were  only  saved  by  a  party  being 
hastily  sent  from  the  main  body  to  the  aid  of  the  rear  guard. 

At  length  British  intelligence,  discipline  and  valor  prevailed 
over  the  Cherokees,  and  they  were  put  to  flight.  Sixty  of  the 
English  were  struck  by  the  bullets  of  the  savages  before  they 
fled.  The  loss  of  the  savages  is  not  known.  It  was,  however, 
probably  small,  as  they  were  very  careful  to  keep  their  persons 
concealed  behind  rocks  and  trees.  "  War,"  says  Napoleon,  "  is 
the  science  of  barbarians."  The  victorious  English  now  entered 
upon  a  career  oi punishing  the  defeated  savages.  They  swept  the 
Cherokee  country  for  thirty  days,  in  all  directions,  trampling  the 
crops,  burning  the  villages  and  shooting  the  warriors  wherever 
they  could  be  found.  Fourteen  large  towns  were  laid  in  ashes. 
A  large  number  of  well-stored  granaries  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  women  and  children  fled  in  terror  from  their  dread- 
ful foe  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  where,  it  is  said,  many 
of  them  perished  of  starvation. 

Colonel  Francis  Marion,  who  subsequently  attained  national 
renown  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  a  subordinate  officer  in  this 
campaign.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  gives  the  following  touching 
account  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed: 

"  We  arrived  at  the  Indian  towns  in  the  month  of  July.  As 
the  lands  were  rich  and  the  season  had  been  favorable,  the  corn 
was  bending  under  the  double  weight  of  lusty,  roasting  ears,  and 
pods  and  clustering  beans.  The  furrows  seemed  to  rejoice  under 
their  precious  loads;  the  fields  stood  thick  with  bread.  We 
encamped,  the  first  night,  in  the  woods  near  the  fields,  where  the 
whole  army  feasted  on  the  young  corn,  which,  with  fat  venison, 
made  a  most  delicious  treat. 

**  The  next  morning  we  proceeded,  by  order  of  Colonel  Grant, 
to  bum  down  the  Indian  cabins.  Some  of  our  men  seemed  to 
enjoy  this  cruel  work,  laughing  very  heartily  at  the  curling  flames 
as  they  mounted,  loud,  crackling  over  the  tops  of  the  huts ;  but 
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to  me  it  appeared  a  shocking  sight.  *  Poor  creatures/  thought  I, 
*  we  surely  need  not  grudge  you  such  miserable  habitations.'  But 
when  we  came,  according  to  orders,  to  cut  down  the  fields  of  corn, 
I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears.  For  who  could  see  the  stalks, 
that  stood  so  stately,  with  broad,  green  leaves  and  gaily-tasseled 
shocks,  filled  with  sweet,  milky  fluid  and  flour,  the  staff  of  life, — 
who,  I  say,  could  see  without  grief  these  sacred  plants  sinking 
under  our  swords,  with  all  their  precious  load,  to  wither  and  rot 
untasted  in  the  fields. 

"  I  saw  everywhere  around  the  footsteps  of  little  Indian  children, 
where  they  had  lately  played  under  the  shelter  of  the  rustling 
corn.  No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to  the  swelling 
shocks,  and  were  gladdened  when  they  thought  of  their  abundant 
cakes  for  the  coming  winter.  When  we  are  gone,  thought  I,  they 
will  return,  and,  peeping  through  the  weeds  with  tearful  eyes,  will 
mark  the  ghastly  ruin  poured  over  their  homes  and  the  happy 
fields  where  they  had  so  often  played." 

The  Cherokees  were  crushed.  Like  the  rush  of  the  tornado 
the  English  swept  over  their  fertile  fields.  Smouldering  ruins, 
desolation,  death  were  everywhere.  A  deputation  of  chiefs,  com- 
pletely humiliated,  visited  the  camp,  imploring  peace.  Among 
them  was  the  noble  Attakulla.  In  the  following  appropriate  and 
truly  pathetic  speech  he  addressed  General  Grant : 

"  You  live  at  the  water  side,  and  are  in  light.  We  are  in  dark- 
ness ;  but  we  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  clear.  I  have  been  con- 
stantly going  about  doing  good.  Though  I  am  tired,  yet  I  am 
come  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  my  people,  who  are  in  great 
distress.  As  to  what  has  happened,  I  believe  that  it  has  been 
ordered  by  our  Father  above.  We  are  of  a  different  color  from 
the  white  people.  They  are  superior  to  us;  but  one  God  is 
Father  of  us  all,  and  we  hope  that  what  is  past  will  be  forgotten. 
God  Almighty  made  all  people.  There  is  not  a  day  but  that 
some  are  coming  into  the  world,  and  others  are  going  out  of  it. 
The  Great  King  told  me  that  the  path  should  never  be  crooked, 
but  open  for  every  one  to  pass  and  repass.  As  we  all  live  in  one 
land,  I  hope  we  shall  all  live  as  one  people." 

Peace  was  formally  ratified,  with  the  declaration  that  it  should 
last  as  long  as  the  sun  should  shine  or  the  waters  run.  Thus  the 
dreadful  Cherokee  war  was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  Summer  of 
I76i, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  OHIO  INDIANS 

Capture  of  James  Smith  —  Scenes  at  Fort  Duquesne — 
Running  the  Gauntlet  —  The  Torture  —  Ceremony  op 
Adoption  —  An  Indian  Dance  —  The  Stratagem  of  Buf- 
falo Hoofs — Lost  in  the  Wood  —  The  Punishment  of 
Degradation — Men  and  Women's  Work  —  The  Game  of 
Foot-Ball  —  Indian  Hospitality  —  Powers  of  Endurance 
—  Attempt  to  Run  Down  a  Horse. 

In  the  account  we  have  given  of  Braddock's  defeat,  there  is 
allusion  to  Colonel  James  Smith,  who  was  a  priioner  in  Fort  Du* 
quesne  at  that  time.  His  history  is  so  remarkable,  and  sheds 
such  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
special  record.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  Anglo-American 
who  wrote  an  account  of  his  adventures  in  the  vast  wilderness 
beyond  the  Alleghanies.  For  the  account  here  given  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  very  interesting  "  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure, "^ 
by  Rev.  John  A.  M'Clung,  D.D. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1755,  James  Smith,  then  a  lad  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  accompanied  a  party  of  three  hundred  men 
from  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  road,  by  which  artillery 
could  be  transported  for  the  attack  of  Fort  Duquesne.  When 
the  party  had  reached  Bedford  Springs  he  was  sent  back  to  urge 
forward  some  wagons  which  were  in  the  rear.  Having  fulfilled 
his  mission,  he  was  returning  to  the  main  body  with  another  young 
man,  both  mounted,  when  they  were  fired  upon,  from  ambush,  by 
a  party  of  three  Indians.  Smith's  companion  fell  dead.  Smith 
was  unhurt,  but  his  terrified  horse  so  plunged  and  reared  that  he 
was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  The  Indians  sprang  upon 
him.  One  of  them  could  speak  English.  He  asked  if  more  white 
men  were  coming  up.    Upon  being  answered  in  the  negative,  two 
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of  them  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  hurried  him  along,  hour  after 
hour,  with  the  utmost  possible  speed,  over  the  mountains.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  spoken. 

At  night  they  encamped,  built  their  fire,  and  cooked  their  sup- 
per. They  shared  their  provisions  liberally  with  their  prisoner, 
and  though  they  guarded  him  vigilantly,  he  was  treated  with  much 
kindness.  The  next  day  they  pressed  on  so  rapidly  that  Smith 
thought  that  they  must  have  traversed  fifty  miles.  Late  in  the 
evening  they  reached  the  western  side  of  Laurel  Mountain,  when 
they  saw,  in  the  distance,  the  gleam  of  the  fires  of  an  Indian 
encampment. 

The  captors  fired  their  guns,  and  unitedly  raised  the  shrill, 
piercing  shriek,  called  the  scalp  halloo.  The  Indians  in  the  camp 
below  responded  with  a  similar  cry,  and  rushed  out  to  meet  the 
party,  whose  yell  had  announced  that  they  were  returning  in  tri- 
umph. Though  the  Indians  in  the  camp  belonged  to  another 
tribe,  the  visitors  were  treated  with  great  hospitality. 

The  next  morning  the  march  was  continued,  and  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  next  day  they  reached  Fort  Duquesne.  As  they 
approached  they  raised  again  the  scalp  halloo.  This  threw  the 
whole  garrison  into  commotion.  It  was  recognized  as  the  shout 
of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  Cannon 
were  fired,  drums  beaten,  and  bugle  peals  sounded  through  the 
forest  as  Indians  and  Frenchmen  rushed  out  to  greet  the  return- 
ing party. 

The  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  immediately  formed  in 
two  lines,  about  six  or  eight  feet  apart.  There  were  men,  women 
and  boys,  and  all  were  armed  with  hatchets,  ramrods  or  switches, 
and  seemed  animated  with  the  expectation  of  some  great  sport. 

Smith  looked  upon  the  movement  with  wonder,  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him.  It  was  soon  explained 
to  him  that  he  was  to  run  the  gauntlet,  as  it  was  called ;  that  is, 
he  was  to  run  between  the  two  lines,  and  receive  a  blow  from 
each  of  the  Indians  as  he  passed.  One  of  his  captors  kindly  told 
him  to  run  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could,  and  the  affair  would  sooner 
be  over.  There  was  no  escape.  Smith  was  stripped  almost 
naked,  and  entered  upon  the  terrible  ordeal.  Straining  every 
nerve,  he  set  out  upon  the  race,  and  blows  of  cruel  severity  were 
showered  down  upon  him. 

Mangled,  faint  and  bleeding,  he  had  arrived  near  the  end,  when 
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a  powerful  chief,  with  the  blow  of  a  club  upon  his  head,  felled 
him  to  the  ground.  Soon  recovering  from  his  bewilderment,  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  started  forward,  when  a  handful  of  sand 
was  thrown  violently  into  his  eyes.  Thus  blinded^  and  in  acutest 
pain,  he  still  endeavored  to  grope  his  way  along,  and  he  was  again 
knocked  down  and  beaten  so  mercilessly  as  to  become  quite 
insensible. 

He  recollected  nothing  more  till  he  found  himself  in  the  hos- 
pital of  the  fortress,  with  his  flesh  bruised  almost  to  a  jelly,  from 
head  to  feet.  Here  his  captors,  who  had  ev^r  treated  him  kindly, 
visited  him.  Young  Smith  inquired  what  he  had  done  to  merit  such 
cruel  treatment.  They  replied  that  he  had  done  nothing,  but  that 
this  was  the  custom — that  it  was  the  greeting  which  they  always 
gave  their  captives.  It  was,  they  said,  like  the  English  custom 
of  shaking  hands,  and  saying,  "  How  do  you  do."  But  they  as- 
sured him  that  now,  having  passed  through  this  ceremony,  he 
would  be  treated  with  all  kindness. 

It  may  be  proper  to  suggest  that,  from  this  polite  reception  by 
the  savages,  may  have  originated  the  greeting  which  young  men 
in  our  highest  seats  of  learning  often  give  'to  strangers  who  come 
to  share  their  intellectual  and  social  privileges.  The  practice 
which  the  savages  called  running  the  gauniUt^  the  college  gentle- 
men call  hazing.  The  amusement  consists  in  pouring  lamp  oil 
down  one's  back  and  over  one's  coat;  in  confining  their  victim  in 
a  room,  and  stifling  him,  almost  to  strangulation,  with  tobacco 
smoke ;  three  or  four  stout  young  men  will  seize  one  feeble  one, 
and  half  drown  him  beneath  the  spout  cf  a  pump,  or  compel  him 
to  the  humiliation  of  dancing  a  hornpipe  or  sing  a  song  at  their 
bidding.  Agreeable  as  these  pastimes  may  be  to  the  civilized  and 
cultured  young  gentlemen  who  perform  them,  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
ho;  cd  that  the  custom  will  not  spread  to  be  in  vogue  with  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  most  refined  circles  of  society,  in  their 
reception  of  distinguished  guests  from  abroad. 

Smith  inquired  of  his  captors  if  they  had  received  any  tidings 
of  the  advance  of  General  Braddock's  army.  They  replied  ex- 
u'ti-igly,  that  their  scouts  were  watching  him  every  day,  and  that 
they  would  soon  shoot  them  all  down  like  pigeons.  Slowly  Smith 
recrivcred  from  his  merciless  beating.  On  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  of  July,  he  was  hobbling  along,  by  the  aid  of  a  stick,  on 
the  battlements  of  the  fort,  when  he  perceived  an  unusual  com- 
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motion  in  tne  garrison.  Crowds  of  Indians  were  around  the  great 
gate.  Open  barrels  of  powder  and  bullets  were  placed  there. 
They  were  eagerly  filling  their  powder  horns  and  pouches.  Then, 
about  four  hundred  in  number,  they  followed  a  company  of  French 
regulars,  and  entering  one  of  the  trails  of  the  forest,  soon  disap- 
peared from  view. 

The  force  under  General  Braddock  was  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  his  assailants.  And  when  Smith  soon  learned  that  Braddock 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Brit- 
ish regulars  would  speedily  disperse  the  mongrel  band  sent  out  to 
meet  them.  He  was  therefore  ouite  elated  with  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  release  from  captivity. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  an  ndian  runner  came  to 
the  fort,  announcing  the  utter  defeat  of  Braddock  ;  and  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  the  forest  seemed  filled  with 
those  shrill,  triumphant  yells,  the  sca/^  halloo.  Soon  an  Indian 
band  appeared  driving  before  them  twelve  British  regulars,  strip- 
ped naked  and  painted  black,  an  evidence  that  they  were  doomed 
to  death  by  torture.  The  savages  were  frantic  with  joy,  dancing,, 
yelling,  brandishing  ^heir  tomahawks,  and  waving  gory  scalps  in 
the  air. 

To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  French  commander,  he  allowed 
these  unhappy  prisoners  of  war  to  be  led  to  the  banks  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, and  there  to  be  put  to  death  with  all  the  lingering  horrors 
of  savage  barbarity.  From  the  battlements  of  the  fort,  Smith  wit- 
nessed the  awful  scene,  and  listened  to  the  shrieks  of  the  suffer- 
ers. Two  or  three  days  after  this  shocking  spectacle,  young  Smith 
was  demanded  of  the  French  by  his  captors,  and  embarking  with 
them  in  a  canoe,  ascended  the  Alleghany  River  to  a  small  Indian 
town  about  forty  miles  above  Fort  Duquesne.  They  then,  leav- 
ing their  canoe,  struck  through  the  woods  into  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Ohio,  until  they  reached  a  small  Indian  village  called 
Tullihas,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Muskingum  River. 

Until  this  time  Smith  had  suffered  much  anxiety  respecting  his 
ultimate  fate.  He  knew  not  but  that  he  was  reserved  for  the 
awful  tortures  which  he  had  already  seen  inflicted  upon  his  coun- 
trymen. But  here,  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  principal 
members  of  the  tribe  gathered  around  him  and  entered  upon  the 
rather  formidable  ceremony  of  adopting  him  as  a  son  of  the  tribe. 
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For  a  time  he  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  procedure,  as  he 
knew  not  its  aim  and  end. 

An  aged  chief  commenced  with  great  dexterity  plucking  out  his 
hair  by  the  roots.  Occasionally  he  dipped  his  finger  in  ashes  to 
render  his  hold  upon  the  hair  more  firm.  Patiently  Smith  sub- 
mitted to  the  operation.  Soon  his  head  was  entirely  bald,  with 
one  tuft  only  left  upon  the  top,  called  the  scalp  lock.  This  was 
carefully  braided  and  ornamented  with  several  silver  spangles.  It 
was  a  part  of  Indian  chivalry  to  leave  this  tuft  of  hair,  so  that  the 
enemy,  if  victorious,  could  take  the  scalp. 

His  nose  and  ears  were  bored  and  earrings  inserted.  He  was 
then  stripped  entirely  naked,  and  his  body  was  profusely  and  fan- 
tastically painted.  A  strip  of  cloth,  in  the  Indian  fashion,  was 
wound  around  his  loins,  a  gorgeous  belt  of  wampum  entwined 
around  his  neck,  and  silver  bands  fastened  around  his  right  arm. 
He  now  stood  forth,  in  appearance,  a  veritable  Indian.  It  would 
have  required  a  very  keen  eye  to  have  distinguished  him  from  one 
of  the  natives. 

Thus  far  Smith  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  object  of  these 
strange  procedures.     He  had  many  fears  that  he  was  being  deco- 
rated for  some  appalling  sacrifice.     These  operations  were  all 
performed  in  one  of  the  wigwams,  but  few  being  present.^  The 
old  chief  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him  out  into  the  open 
air,  and  gave  three  of  those  shrill,  piercing  whoops  which  only  an 
Indian's  throat  can  utter.     Instantly  every  inhabitant  of  the  vil- 
lage, all  the  men,  women  and  children,  were  gathered  around  him. 
The  venerable  chief,  still  holding  him  by  the  hand,  addressed 
the  tribe  in  a  long  and  animated  speech,  unintelligible  of  course 
to  Smith.     When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  three  buxom,  mirthful 
Indian  maidens  came  forward,  and  seizing  him  dragged  him  to 
the  river  which  flowed  near  by.     They  drew  him  into  the  water, 
up  nearly  to  their  arm-pits,  and  commenced  scrubbing  him  with 
the  greatest  vehemence.    Occasionally  all  three  would  place  their 
hands  upon  his  head  and  endeavor  to  force  it  under  water. 

He,  thinking  their  object  was  to  drown  him,  made  manful 
resistance.  One  of  the  young  girls  perceiving  his  alarm,  burst 
into  a  merry  laugh,  exclaiming,  in  broken  English,  "  We  no  hurt 
you  I  We  no  hurt  you!"  He  then  submitted,  and  they  plunged 
him  under  the  water  again  and  again,  giving  his  whole  body  as 
thorough  a  washing  as  any  ablution  .could  confer. 
6 
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It  was  bitter  cold  weather,  and  notwithstanding  the  violent 
discipline  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  he  shivered  as  he  was 
led  ashore,  dripping  with  water.  Several  Indians  then  came  for- 
ward and  dressed  him  in  a  shirt  of  deer  skin,  richly  fringed,  and 
with  moccasins  and  leggins  gorgeously  colored  and  highly  oma- 
•  mented.  He  was  seated  upon  a  couch  covered  with  a  bear  skin; 
a  lighted  pipe,  filled  with  fragrant  tobacco,  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  also  a  tomahawk,  with  pouch,  flint  and  steel 

The  chiefs  took  seats  by  his  side,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
smoked  in  perfect  silence.  Then  one  of  the  orators  arose,  and  in 
a  very  impressive  manner  addressed  the  young  man  of  their  adop- 
tion in  the  following  words : 

"  My  son,  you  are  now  one  of  us.  Hereafter  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.  In  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  you  have  been 
adopted  in  the  room  of  a  brave  man  who  has  fallen  in  battle. 
Every  drop  of  white  blood  has  been  washed  from  your  veins. 
We  are  now  your  brothers,  and  are  bound  by  our  laws  to  love 
you,  to  defend  you,  and  to  avenge  your  injuries,  as  much  as  if  you 
were  born  in  our  tribe." 

He  was  then  formally  introduced  to  all  the  warriors,  and  was 
received  by  every  member  of  the  tribe  with  touchmg  testimonials 
of  regard.  In  the  evening  a  great  feast  was  prepared  in  honor  of 
the  occasion.  Young  Smith  was  then  presented  with  a  large 
wooden  bowl  and  spoon.  The  bowl  he  was  invited  to  fill  with  a 
very  palatable  preparation  of  boiled  corn  and  tender  venison  finely 
hashed.  This  was  simmering  over  the  fire  in  a  huge  kettle,  and  all 
the  warriors  at  the  feast  helped  themselves.  Gentlemanly  pro- 
priety presided  at  the  entertainment.  There  was  no  rudeness,  no 
boisterous  merriment.  The  festivities  were  closed  late  in  the 
evening  by  a  brilliant  bonfire  and  a  war  dance.  All  the  warriors 
were  decorated  with  paint  and  waving  plumes,  and  with  their 
most  gorgeous  military  trappings. 

Early  the  next  morning  nearly  all  their  brajrs,  thoroughly  armed 
and  well  mounted,  set  ofl",  in  single  file,  for  a  predator}'  excursion 
across  the  Ohio  River,  among  the  scattered  cabins  and  feeble 
settlements  in  Western  Virginia.  They  left  two  or  three  renowned 
hunters  to  provide  their  wives  and  children  with  game  during 
their  absence. 

In  leaving  the  village  the  warriors,  apparently  impressed  with 
the  perils  of  their  enterprise,  preserved  the  most  profound  silence. 
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The  leader  of  the  band,  however,  a  distinguished  chief,  chanted  a 
dirge-like  air  called  "  The  Traveler's  Parting  Song."  When  they 
had  fairly  entered  the  forest  and  were  beyond  sight  of  the  village, 
they  fired  a  farewell  salute.  They  discharged  their  rifles  slowly, 
in  regular  succession,  commencing  in  the  front  and  ending  with 
the  rear. 

Soon  after  the  warriors  left,  all  the  young  people,  the  lads  and 
the  lasses  prepared  for  a  dance.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
young  Smith  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  still  he  was  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  Indian  customs  to  take  a  part  in  the 
dance.     He  was  an  interested  looker  on. 

The  dancers  formed  themselves  in  two  lines,  about  twenty  feet 
apart,  facing  each  other.  The  girls  were  in  one  line  and  the 
young  men  in  the  other.  Some  musical  genius  had  a  carefully- 
prepared  gourd  in  his  hand,  with  rind  thin  and  sonorous,  partially 
filled  with  beads.  With  this  rude  instrument  he  contrived  to 
make  a  sort  of  jingling  melody,  beating  time  with  considerable 
precision.  All  the  voices  were  joined  in  concert  with  this  leader, 
singing  a  monotonous,  plaintive  song,  to  whose  cadences  it  was 
easy  to  keep  time  with  their  feet. 

They  were  all  dressed  in  their  gayest  costume,  of  moccasins 
and  soft  deer-skin  leggins,  richly  fringed  and  decorated  in  brightest 
colors  with  beads,  shells  and  spangles.  Their  forms  seemed  to 
be  the  perfection  of  human  statuary,  tall,  lithe  and  graceful. 
Their  plump  arms  and  beautifully-formed  chests  were  bare.  The 
color  of  their  skin  attracted  admiration  by  its  beauty ;  it  perfectly 
resembled,  in  its  healthful  spotless  purity,  burnished  copper,  such 
as  we  see  in  coin  fresh  from  the  mint.  There  were  few  ball-rooms 
in  Christendom  which  could  present  so  fascinating  a  group  as  was 
that  morning  exhibited  by  Indian  young  men  and  maidens  on  the 
green  sward  which  lined  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum. 

Young  Smith  seems  to  have  possessed  a  very  philosophic  and 
observing  frame  of  mind.  He  watched  the  movements  of  the 
dancers  very  closely,  and  was  much  amused  in  seeing  that  human 
hearts  beat  beneath  their  copper-colored  bosoms  with  the  same 
throbbings  which  are  experienced  beneath  complexions  more  fair. 
The  dance  consisted  of  the  two  lines  advancing  towards  each 
other  with  measured  tread  until  they  met.  They  would  then 
exchange  loving  glances,  tender  words,  and  not  unfrequently  an 
affectioiiate  pat  upon  the  cheek,  and  again,  in  unbroken  lines, 
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draw  back  to  their  first  positions.  This  was  continued  hour  after 
hour.  The  young  girls  seemed  to  understand  the  arts  of  coquetry 
and  the  most  attractive  mode  of  playing  off  their  charms  fully  as 
well  as  their  sisters  in  more  enlightened  communities. 

He  was  greatly  surprised,  and  our  readers  will  probably  be,  in 
learning  that  the  maidens,  instead  of  the  young  men,  took 
decidedly  the  lead  in  all  the  acts  of  courtship.  The  young  men 
were  far  more  shy,  coy  and  bashful  ^han  the  girls.  The  love- 
making  was  principally  on  the  part  of  the  maidens;  and  they 
manifested  no  hesitancy  in  showing  their  preference  for  some 
handsome  young  hunter  or  warrior,  and  in  urging  upon  him  their 
love. 

Smith  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  even  with  polite 
attentions.  He  was  embarrassed  with  the  innumerable  invitations 
he  had  to  "  dine  out."  The  Indians  had  no  particular  hours  for 
their  meals.  It  was  their  custom  to  invite  every  visitor  to  eat,  the 
moment  he  entered  their  wigwams.  The  Indians  themselves 
seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  capacity  for  storing  away  food. 
They  deemed  any  refusal  to  partake  of  their  hospitality  as  an 
affront.  Smith  wished  to  bring  himself  into  harmony  with  the 
customs  of  his  new  and  kind  friends,  and  often  suffered  from  the 
amount  of  food  he  felt  constrained  to  accept. 

After  the  war  party  had  been  gone  about  a  week,  one  morning 
an  aged  chief,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  had  remained  at 
home,  invited  Smith  to  go  a-hunting  with  him  At  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  village  they  discovered  very  distinct  and 
fresh  buffalo  tracks.  The  old  chief  examined  them  with  extra- 
ordinary attention,  having  his  fears  evidently  aroused.  Noise- 
lessly and  with  the  utmost  caution  he  followed  the  tracks,  keenly 
glancing  his  eyes  in  every  direction.  Smith  was  much  surprised 
at  this  singular  conduct,  and  asked  why  he  did  not  push  on  more 
rapidly,  so  as  to  get  a  shot  at  the  buffaloes. 

"Hush I"  exclaimed  the  chief,  putting  his  hand  to  his  lips. 
"It  may  be  buffalo;  it  may  be  Catawba."  He  then  added  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice :  "  The  Catawbas  have  long  been  at  war  with 
our  tribe.  They  are  the  most  cunning  and  wicked  people  in  the 
world.  A  few  years  ago  a  party  of  Catawba  warriors  approached 
our  camp  by  night.  They  sent  out  some  spies,  mounted  on  buf- 
falo hoofs,  who  left  their  tracks  around  our  camp,  and  then 
returned  to  the  main  body.     In  the  morning,  our  warriors  seeing 
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the  buffalo  tracks,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  herd.  They  soon  fell 
into  an  ambush,  were  fired  upon  and  many  were  killed. 

"  We  fought  them  fiercely.  They  soon  gave  way.  We  pursued 
them.  In  anticipation  of  this  they  had  stuck  a  number  of  slen- 
der reeds  in  the  grass,  sharpened  at  the  end,  and  dipped  in  rattle- 
snake poison.  Our  young  men  pursuing  headlong  were  several 
of  them  pricked  by  these  poisoned  reeds.  Many  were  thus  killed 
and  scalped.  The  Catawba,"  added  the  chief,  "  is  a  very  bad 
Indian;  a  perfect  devil  for  mischief." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  tracks  at  length  convinced  the 
chief  that  they  were  the  veritable  footprints  of  the  buffalo.  The 
herd  had,  however,  wandered  too  far  to  be  overtaken.  A  few  days 
afterthis  Smith,  who  seemed  to  have  secured  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  new  friends,  set  out  alone  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  The 
primeval  forest,  in  all  its  gloom  and  grandeur,  spread  far  and  wide 
around  him  in  an  unbroken  solitude.  Anxious  to  return  laden 
with  game  in  evidence  of  his  enterprise  and  skill,  he  struck  out 
boldly,  following,  with  hurried  footsteps,  the  winding  path  of  a 
fresh  buffalo  trail.  With  eager  steps  he  pressed  on  several  miles, 
not  suflSciently  observing  the  direction  in  which  he  moved. 
Evening  came  on,  and  conscious  that  he  was  far  from  home,  he 
determined  to  cut  across  the  hills,  and  thus  reach  the  village  by 
a  shorter  way.  He  soon  found  himself  bewildered,  and  utterly 
lost  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  the  forest.  He  fired  his  gun 
several  times,  hoping  to  obtain  some  responsive  signal  from  his 
friends.  But  the  wail  of  the  forest,  as  the  night  breeze  swept  its 
branches,  alone  greeted  his  ear.  Through  the  whole  night  he 
wandered  unable  to  find  his  way  home. 

In  the  morning  a  party  of  the  Indians  set  out  in  search  of  him. 
They  could  scarcely  conceive  of  any  one  being  so  stupid  as  to 
lose  his  way  in  the  woods.  Some  of  them  suspected  that  he  had 
deserted  them.  They  followed  his  trail  with  that  wonderful 
Indian  sagacity  which  is  almost  miraculous.  Soon,  observing  the 
zigzag  manner  in  which  he  had  marched,  they  became  satisfied 
that  the  white  man,  like  a  child,  had  got  lost.  Shouts  of  derisive 
laughter  burst  from  their  lips. 

At  length  they  found  him.  Though  they  still  treated  him 
kindly,  he  was  mortified  in  seeing  how  contemptuously  they 
regarded  hi^  unfortunate  advent'ire.  Upon  their  return  to  the 
Tillage  the  chief  took  from  him  his  rifie,  saying :  "  A  child  should 
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not  be  entrusted  with  the  weapons  of  a  man."  A  bow  and  arrows, 
the  weapons  of  a  boy,  were  then  plafced  in  his  hands. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  that  he,  an  ignorant  white  man,  should 
be  placed  under  a  sort  of  tutelage.  They,  therefore,  entrusted 
him  to  the  care  of  a  chief  named  Tontileango,  a  renowned  hunter 
and  warrior.  Under  his  kind  instructions  he  learned  many  things 
which  he  had  never  known  before.  He  was  taught  the  difficult 
art  of  trapping  beaver,  how  to  creep  within  gun-shot  of  the  timid 
and  watchful  deer,  how  safely  to  encounter  the  ferocious  grizzly 
bear,  and  in  what  way  to  pursue  and  overtake  the  swift-footed 
buffalo. 

Smith  proved  to  be  an  apt  scholar.  He  was  very  ambitious 
and  learned  rapidly.  During  the  autumn  he  acquired  a  high  rep- 
utation for  the  skill  he  displayed.  Day  after  day  he  returned 
from  his  hunting  excursions  laden  with  game,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  women  and  children  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
hunters  for  their  subsistence. 

Winter  came  with  its  freezing  blasts,  and  snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  feet  on  a  level.  Hunting  became  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. It  was  almost  impossible  to  approach  within  gun-shot  of  the 
long-legged  deer.  The  only  resource  then  was  to  hunt  bears. 
They  would  climb  some  gigantic  decayed  tree,  half  dead,  which 
had  an  opening  and  a  hollow  in  the  trunk  many  feet,  often  fifty, 
from  the  ground.  Here  the  bears  would  find  shelter  for  snug 
winter  quarters.  The  interior  was  generaly  dry  as  tinder,  and  by 
dropping  in  some  coals  could  be  easily  set  on  fire. 

The  bear  hunter  would  climb  the  tree  and  apply  a  torch  to  the 
inside  of  the  hollow.  If  a  bear  were  there  he  would  be  speedily 
waked  from  his  winter  doze  and  driven  out  by  the  flame  and 
smoke.  The  hunter,  watching  below,  as  soon  as  the  immense 
creature,  blinded  and  bewildered,  emerged  from  his  retreat,  would, 
with  unerring  aim,  plant  a  bullet  between  his  eyes,  and  the  mons- 
ter would  fall,  in  dying  struggles,  into  the  snow  beneath. 

The  life  of  the  Indian,  Mr.  Smith  describes,  as  full  of  extremes. 
At  one  time  he  would  be  feasting  in  abundance ;  again  he  would  be 
starving.  There  were  certain  seasons  of  war  and  successful  hunt- 
ing when  all  his  energies,  mental  and  physical,  would  be  raised  to 
their  utmost  tension.  Again  there  would  be  a  season  of  the  utter 
listlessness  and  indolence,  with  absolutely  nothing  to  interest  the 
mind  or  occupy  the  body.     Generally  in  the  months  of  August 
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and  September  the  ears  of  com  were  ripe  for  roasting.  This  was 
the  Indians'  season  for  Lent.  He  then  partook  of  but  little  ani- 
mal food.  Hunting  was  with  him  a  toil,  not  a  pastime.  Having 
gorged  himself  with  roasted  com,  he  felt  no  disposition  to  shoulder 
his  rifle  and  make  long  and  tiresome  marches  through  the  forest, 
lugging  home  upon  his  shoulders  the  small  game,  or  sending  his 
wife  and  daughters  far  into  the  wilderness  to  bear  upon  their  backs 
the  heavy  burdens  of  quarters  of  deer  and  bears. 

In  what  we  called  savage,  as  well  as  in  civilized  life,  the  de- 
partments of  men's  and  women's  work  are  quite  distinctly  defined. 
In  American  and  European  communities  the  men  are  not  expected 
to  cook  the  dinner,  to  sweep  the  rooms,  to  wash  the  dishes  and 
make  the  beds.  With  the  Indians,  the  men  were  not  expected  to 
bring  the  water,  to  skin  the  deer  or  the  buffalo,  or  to  bring  home 
the  venison.  An  Indian  woman  would  have  felt  as  much  dishon- 
ored and  mortified  in  seeing  her  lordly  husband  return  from  the 
chase  with  a  deer  upon  his  back,  as  an  American  woman  would 
feel  in  having  her  husband  habitually  wash  the  dishes  or  sweep 
the  rooms.  The  hunter  might,  in  accordance  with  established 
etiquette,  take  an  Indian  pony  with  him  and  load  him  down  with 
the  game  he  had  taken. 

During  the  season  of  lethargy  the  Indian  hunter  spends  his 
time  dosing  in  the  sunshine,  upon  the  grass,  or  upon  the  couch  of 
skins  and  leaves  in  his  wigwam.  They  had  occasional  dances, 
such  as  we  have  described,  with  the  matrons  and  girls.  Foot-ball 
was  a  favorite  pastime  with  them.  They  also  had  a  gambling 
game  somewhat  resembling  dice,  of  which  they  were  iipmoderately 
fond. 

Mr.  Burnet,  in  his  Notes,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  game 
of  foot-ball  which  the  renowned  chief  Bu-kon-ge-he-las  got  up  on 
the  River  Auglaise  to  entertain  a  party  of  white  men  who  visited 
him. 

This  Indian  village  was  beautifully  situated  in  the  center  of  a 
large  green  and  level  plain.  The  game  was  arranged  for  the  after- 
noon. The  chief  selected  two  young  men  to  get  a  purse  of  trink- 
ets made  up,  to  be  the  reward  of  the  successful  party.  That 
matter  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  whole  village,  male  and 
female,  in  their  best  attire,  were  on  the  lawn  —  which  was  a  plain 
of  four  or  five  acres,  thickly  covered  with  blue  grass.  At  each  of 
the  opposite  extremes  of  this  lawn  two  stakes  were  set  up  about 
six  feet  apart. 
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The  men  played  against  the  women ;  and,  to  countervail  the 
superiority  of  their  strength,  it  was  a  rule  of  the  game  that  they 
were  not  to  touch  the  ball  with  their  hands  on  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  purse.  The  females  had  the  privilege  of  using  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  feet.  They  were  allowed  to  pick  up  the 
ball  and  run  and  throw  it  as  far  as  their  strength  and  activity 
would  permit.  When  one  of  the  women  or  girls  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ball,  the  men  were  allowed  to  seize  her,  whirl  her 
around,  and,  if  necessary,  throw  her  on  the  grass  for  the  purpose 
of  disengaging  the  ball,  taking  care  not  to  touch  it  except  with 
their  feet. 

The  contending  parties  arranged  themselves  in  the  center  of 
the  lawn ;  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other.     Each  , 
party  faced  the  goal  of  its  opponent.     The  side  which  succeeded 
in  driving  the  ball  through  the  stakes  at  the  goal  of  its  adversary, 
was  proclaimed  victor,  and  received  the  purse.  * 

All  matters  being  thus  arranged,  the  venerable  chief  came  upon 
the  lawn,  and  saying  something  in  the  Indian  language,  not  under- 
stood by  his  guests,  threw  up  the  ball  and  retired.  The  contest 
then  began.  The  parties  were  pretty  equally  matched  as  to  num- 
bers, there  being  about  one  hundred  on  each  side.  For  a  long 
time  the  victory  appeared  to  be  doubtful.  The  young  girls  were 
the  most  active  of  their  party,  and  most  frequently  caught  the 
ball.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  struggle  between  them 
and  the  young  men.  It  generally  terminated  in  the  prostration 
of  the  girl  upon  the  grass,  before  the  ball  could  be  forced  from 
her  hand. 

The  contest  continued  about  an  hour,  with  great  animation  and 
various  prospects  of  success.  It  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
the  women.  One  athletic  girl  seized  the  ball,  and  triumphing 
over  all  the  efforts  to  wrench  it  from  her,  rushed  toward  the  goal 
and  succeeded  in  throwing  it  through  the  stakes. 

Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  victors.  Their  countenances 
beamed  with  joy.  It  seemed  to  add  greatly  to  the  appreciation 
of  their  triumph,  that  it  was  gained  in  the  presence  of  their  dis- 
tinguished white  guests. 

One  day  Smith,  seeing  the  women  and  young  girls  at  work  in 
the  corn-field,  took  a  hoe  and  joined  them,  working  diligently,  very 
much  to  their  amusement,  half  an  hour.  One  of  the  chiefs 
severely  reprimanded  him  for  the  impropriety  of  his  conducti 
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saying  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  warrior  to 
descend  to  the  drudgery  of  woman's  work.  "  I  hope  for  the  future," 
he  added,  "  you  will  demean  yourself  more  properly,  and  remem- 
ber that  you  are  a  member  of  a  tribe  of  warriors,  and  have  been 
adopted  into  a  noble  family." 

Hospitality  has  ever  been  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
Indian  character.  Whenever  a  stranger  enters  a  wigwam,  food, 
the  best  the  lodge  affords,  was  immediately  placed  before  him. 
And  it  was  considered  a  great  breach  of  politeness  not  to  accept 
the  refreshment.  It  was  no  excuse  that  one  had  just  been  eating 
to  repletion.  If  it  so  happened  that  there  were  no  food  in  the 
house,  which  not  unfrequently  was  the  fact,  it  was  immediately 
mentioned,  and  was  invariably  accepted  as  an  all-sufficient 
apology. 

On  one  occasion  the  chief,  Tontileango,  and  Smith,  were  absent 
from  the  village  on  a  distant  hunting  excursion.  They  had  pad- 
dled, in  a  birch  canoe,  several  miles  up  one  of  the  numerous 
rivers  in  that  vicinity.  They  had  taken  with  them  some  choice 
stores,  such  as  sugar  and  bear's  oil,  which  were  esteemed  great 
delicacies.  Leaving  their  stores  in  the  canoe,  which  was  moored 
on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  proceeded  about  a  mile  into  the 
forest,  until  they  came  to  good  hunting  ground,  where  they  built 
a  comfortable  camp  and  kindled  their  fire. 

The  chief,  leaving  Smith  to  attend  to  sundry  domestic  labors, 
took  his  rifle  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  in  search  of  game  for 
supper.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  a  Wyandott  hunter,  who 
had  been  unsuccessful,  came  across  the  camp.  He  was  hungry, 
faint  and  weary.  Smith  received  him,  as  he  supposed,  with  true 
Indian  hospitality,  feeding  him  abundantly  with  hominy  and  some 
venison,  which  he  chanced  to  have  on  hand.  The  Wyandott, 
thus  refreshed,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

When  Tontileango  returned.  Smith  informed  him  of  the  visit  of 
the  stranger,  and  of  his  hospitable  reception.  The  chief  listened 
with  much  gravity  to  his  report,  and  then  said : 

"  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  you  went  to  the  canoe  and  brought 
up,  for  your  guest,  the  sugar  and  bear's  oil  which  we  left  there." 

"  No,**  Smith  replied,  "  I  never  thought  of  that.  The  canoe 
was  so  far  off.  that  it  would  have  been  too  much  trouble. " 

**  Well,  brother,"  the  chief  replied  with  much  solemnity  of  man- 
act,  "you  have  not  behaved  like  a  warrior.     But  as  you  are 
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young,  and  have  been  brought  up  among  the  white  people,  and 
consequently  know  no  better,  I  can  excuse  you  for  this  time.  But 
you  must  learn  to  behave  like  a  warrior.  Never  allow  yourself 
again  to  be  remiss  in  the  rites  of  hospitality,  that  you  may  avoid 
trouble.  Never  be  caught  again  in  such  a  little  action.  Great 
actions  alone  make  great  men." 

The  power  of  the  Indians  of  enduring  long-continued  fasting 
and  fatigue,  was  extraordinary.  Even  the  women,,  with  heavy 
burdens  upon  their  backs,  would  travel  as  fast  and  far  as  any 
pack  horse.  In  the  Spring  of  the  year,  1756,  a  large  quantity  of 
game  was  killed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village  where 
Smith  resided.  The  amount  was  so  large,  and  the  danger  of  its 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts  so  great,  that  the  whole  commu- 
nity, including  the  women  and  the  boys,  turned  out  to  bring  it 
home. 

Smith  took  upon  his  shoulders  three  large  pieces  of  buffalo 
meat.  After  bearing  the  heavy  burden  for  several  miles,  he  be- 
came utterly  exhausted,  and  was  compelled  to  throw  down  the 
load.  An  Indian  woman,  who  was  marching  gaily  along,  under  an 
equal  burden,  laughed  heartily  at  his  discomfiture,  and  took  up  a 
large  part  of  the  meat  which  he  had  thrown  down,  and  added  it 
to  her  own  load. 

An  Indian  could  not  run,  for  a  short  distance,  any  swifter  than 
an  athletic  white  man.  But  the  Indians  were  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  exertion  of  running  for  an  incredible  length  of  time.  One 
of  their  renowned  runners  would  frequently  continue  at  a  rapid 
pace  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  even  without  taking  any  nour- 
ishment. Then,  after  a  hasty  meal,  and  a  very  brief  season  of 
repose,  he  would  resume  his  course,  apparently  without  any  ex- 
haustion. Smith  found  that  he  could  never  compete  with  the 
Indians  in  this  respect. 

While  Smith  and  the  Chief  Tontileango  were  encamped  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  carry  their 
game  home  on  their  shoulders.  It  was  winter,  and  the  ground  was 
white  with  snow.  There  were  three  wild  horses  grazing  near 
them,  finding  grass  in  abundance  on  a  large  treeless  plain  beneath 
the  snow.  It  had  been  found  impossible  to  catch  the  horses,  and 
the  chief  suggested  that  they  should  run  them  down. 

"  Smith,  having  but  little  relish  for  the  undertaking,  urged  the 
impossibility  of  success.     But  Tontileango  replied,  that  he  had 
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freqaently  ran  down  bear,  deer,  elk  and  buffalo,  and  believed 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night,  he  would  ran  down  any 
Ibur-footed  animal  except  the  wolf.  Smith  observed,  that, 
although  deer  were  swifter  than  horses  for  a  short  distance,  yet, 
that  a  horse  could  ran  much  longer  than  either  the  elk  or  buffalo, 
and  that  he  was  confident  that  they  would  tire  themselves  to  no 
purpose.  The  other  insisted  upon  making  the  experiment  at  any 
rate  ;  and  at  daylight,  on  a  cold  day  in  Febraary,  and  on  a  hard 
snow  several  inches  deep  the  race  began.  The  two  hunters 
stripped  themselves  to  their  moccasins  and  started  at  full  speed. 
The  horses  were  in  very  high  order,  and  very  wild,  but  contented 
themselves  with  running  in  a  circle  of  six  or  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  would  not  abandon  their  usual  grazing  ground. 

•*  At  ten  o'clock  Smith  had  dropped  considerably  astern,  and 
before  eleven  Tontileango  and  the  horses  were  out  of  sight,  the 
Indian  keeping  close  at  their  heels,  and  allowing  them  no  time 
for  rest.  Smith,  naked  as  he  was,  and  glowing  with  exercise, 
threw  himself  upon  the  hard  snow ;  and  having  cooled  himself  in 
this  manner,  he  remained  stationary  until  three  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  the  horses  again  came  in  view,  their  flanks  smoking 
like  a  seething  keetle,  and  Tontileango  close  behind  them,  run- 
ning with  undiminished  speed.  Smith  being  now  perfectly  fresh, 
struck  in  ahead  of  Tontileango,  and  compelled  the  horses  to 
quicken  their  speed,  while  his  Indian  brother,  from  behind, 
encouraged  him  to  do  his  utmost,  after  shouting,  *  Chako  !  chakoa- 
nough  !  '  (pull  away,  pull  away  my  boy). 

^  Had  Tontileango  thought  of  resting,  and  committed  the  chase 
to  Smith  alone,  for  some  hours,  and  then  in  his  return  relieved 
him,  they  might  have  succeeded ;  but  neglecting  this  plan,  they 
both  continued  the  chase  until  dark,  when,  perceiving  that  the 
horses  ran  still  with  great  vigor,  they  dis paired  of  success,  and 
returned  to  the  camp,  having  tasted  nothing  since  morning,  and 
one  of  them,  at  least,  having  run  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 
Tontileango  was  somewhat  crestfallen  at  the  result  of  the  race, 
and  grumbled  not  a  little  at  their  long  wind ;  but  Smith  assured 
him  that  they  had  attempted  an  impossibility,  and  he  became 
reconciled  to  their  defeat." 


CHAPTER  V. 


INDIAN  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Parental  Discipline  —  The  Ignominy  of  Whipping  —  Re- 
markable Act  of  the  Conjuror — Indian  Military  Dis- 
cipline —  Braddock*s  Folly  —  Hunting  Adventure  —  A 
Night  in  the  Hollow  Tree  --  Escape  —  Reception  at  the 
Camp  —  Speech  of  the  Indian  Chief  —  The  Intemperate 
Carousal  —  A  Hunting   Expedition  —  Fortitude  of  Te- 

CAUGH-NE-TA-NE-GO  —  PROVIDENTIAL  DELIVERANCE  —  PlETY 

AND  Prayer  of  the  Aged  Chief. 

The  discipline  which  the  Indians  exercised  over  their  children 
was  peculiar,  and,  by  no  means,  as  severe  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Whipping  was  considered  a  very  disgraceful  punishment, 
and  was  seldom  inflicted.  The  ordinary  punishment  for  miscon- 
duct consisted  in  ducking  the  oflender  in  cold  water.  In  winter 
this  was  an  infliction  which  the  children  greatly  dreaded.  Smith 
witnessed  one  scene  of  punishment. 

The  chief  Tontileanga  was  married  to  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
Wyandot  tribe.  She  was  a  widow  with  several  children.  One 
of  these  boys  in  some  way  offended  his  father-in-law.  He  whip- 
ped the  boy,  though  not  severely,  with  a  strap  of  buffalo  hide. 
The  boy  shrieked  with  all  the  strength  of  his  stentorian  lungs. 
This  called  out  the  mother,  and  she  instantly  took  the  part  of  her 
child.  The  husband  very  calmly  explained  the  offense,  stated  the 
necessity  that  the  child  should  be  punished,  and  urged  the  mod- 
eration of  the  punishment  inflicted.  But  the  indignant  mother 
was  not  to  be  appeased.  She  felt  that  her  ^oy  had  been  disgraced 
by  corporal  punishment. 

"The  child  was  no  slave,"  she  exclaimed,  "to  be  beaten  and 
scourged  with  a  whip.  His  father  was  a  warrior  and  a  Wyandot, 
and  the  son  of  such  a  sire  is  entitled  to  honorable  usage.  If  he 
IMS' offended  his  step-father,  there  is  cold  water  enough  to  be  had. 
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JjCt  him  be  ducked  until  he  is  brought  to  reason,  and  I  will  not 
utter  one  word  of  complaint ;  but  a  buffalo  strap  is  no  weapon 
with  which  the  son  of  a  warrior  should  be  struck.  The  spirit  of 
his  father  is  frowning  in  the  skies  at  the  degradation  of  his  child." 

Tontileango  listened  imperturbably  to  these  rebukes.  He 
then,  without  speaking  a  word,  lit  his  pipe  and  strolled  away,  to 
give  his  wife's  anger  time  to  cool.  But  the  offense  in  her  eyes 
was  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Her  child  had  been,  as  she 
judged,  degraded.  She  caught  a  horse,  and  mounting  it  with  her 
children,  set  out  to  return  to  her  father's  home,  which  was  distant 
about  forty  miles.  In  the  afternoon  Tontileango  returned  to  the 
cabin.  He  found  that  his  family  had  abandoned  him,  and  that 
there  was  no  one  there  but  Smith.  He  seemed  very  much 
troubled,  uttered  several  very  expressive  pathetic  ejaculations, 
and  soon  followed  his  offended  wife  to  win  her  back  again. 

There  are  many  things  occurring  in  this  world  which  are  not 
explainable  upon  any  known  principles  of  human  philosophy. 
The  Indians  were  very  superstitious,  and  their  conjurors  were 
held  in  great  estimation.  They  were  generally  aged  men,  of  very 
serious  and  dignified  bearing.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Ton- 
tileango, Smith  and  a  few  other  prominent  Indians  were  out  on  a 
hunting  excursion,  they  were  very  hospitably  received,  for  the 
night,  in  a  small  Indian  encampment  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  In  the  evening  an  Indian  woman  came  running  into 
the  camp,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  saying  that  she  had  seen  two 
warriors,  armed  with  rifles,  on  the  other  side  of  a  small  creek  near 
by,  apparently  spying  out  their  position.  It  was  at  once  supposed 
that  they  belonged  to  the  hostile  and  war-renowned  tribe  of  the 
Mohawks ;  that  a  large  party  of  these  fierce  warriors  were  hidden, 
and  that,  before  morning,  the  camp  would  be  attacked  by  a  resist- 
less force.  Great  was  the  consternation.  The  women  and  children 
were  sent  into  the  woods,  to  be  secreted  there ;  the  warriors  all 
retired  from  the  light  of  their  fires,  and  in  the  dark  took  their 
stations,  rifle  in  hand,  to  await  the  approach  of  the  foe.    * 

The  venerable  conjuror,  Manetohcoa  by  name,  alone  remained 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  camp  fires.  Apparently  unconscious  or 
regardless  of  any  danger,  he  was  busily  employed  in  the  necro- 
mantic arts.  He  had  provided  himself  with  the  white  and  ix)lished 
shoulder-blade  of  a  ^ild  cat.  He  then  bound  together  some 
carefully-selected  tobacco  leaves  with  some  gorgeously-colored 
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feathers.  These  he  burned,  fumigating  himself  with  the  smoke, 
and  at  the  same  time  heating  the  shoulder-blade  by  the  fire.  He 
expected  to  see  come  out,  in  distinct  delineation,  upon  the  bone, 
images  of  the  Mohawk  warriors,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
in  some  degree  judge  of  their  numbers. 

But  to  his  surprise,  real  or  feigned,  as  he  carefully  examined 
the  smooth  bone,  he  saw  the  figures  of  two  wolves  rise  upon  its 
surface.  He  immediately  called  out  to  the  warriors  in  ambush 
that  the  woman  had  been  deceived,  that  there  was  no  enemy  near, 
and  that  she  had  mistaken  the  wolves  for  the  Mohawks.  The 
Indians,  reposing  implicit  confidence  in  their  conjuror,  unhesi- 
tatingly returned  to  the  camp.  The  next  morning  several  of  them 
crossed  the  creek  for  exploration,  and  actually  found  the  tracks 
of  two  wolves  just  at  the  spot  where  the  affrighted  woman  fancied 
that  she  had  seen  the  warriors. 

The  military  principles  of  the  Indians  were  very  simple,  and 
yet  admirably  adapted  to  the  mode  of  warfare  in  which  they  were 
accustomed  lo  engage.  Their  principal  features  were  caution  and 
cunning  rather  than  recklessness  and  boldness.  It  is  by  no  means 
correct  to  suppose  that  they  were  without  military  discipline. 
They  had  carefully  studied  and  clearly  defined  manoeuvers,  in  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  remarkably  alert  and  intelligent. 

Very  promptly  they  would  form  their  whole  force  in  line,  each 
one  seeking  the  protection  of  some  tree,  stump  or  log.  The  Indi- 
ans admitted  that  it  might  be  very  brave  for  two  regiments  of 
white  men  to  face  each  other  on  the  open  prairie,  and  shoot  until 
one  or  the  other  were  virtually  annihilated,  but  they  did  not  deem 
such  recklessness  of  daring  to  be  wisdom.  In  forming  a  line  of 
battle,  the  warriors  were  ever  careful  to  protect  their  flanks.  Not 
unfrequently,  when  assaulted  by  a  superior  force,  they  would  form 
in  a  large  hollow  square,  such  as  the  instructed  skill  of  Napoleon 
taught  him  to  adopt  in  contending  with  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt. 
.  Each  movement  of  the  troops,  for  advance,  retreat,  concentra- 
tion or  dispersion,  was  indicated  by  a  loud  signal-whoop  from  the 
leader,  varying  in  its  intonations. 

The  folly  which  General  Braddock  manifested  in  his  fatal  march, 
excited  their  constant  derision.  Immediately  after  the  dreadful 
massacre  of  Braddock's  army,  on  the  Monongahela,  the  Indians 
assured  Smith  that  the  **  Long  Knives  "  acted  like  fools.  "They 
did  not  know  enough,"  said  one  of  the  chiefs,  "  either  to  fight  or 
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Tun  away.  They  huddled  themselves  together  so  that  we  could 
completely  surround  them,  and  shoot  them  down  at  our  leisure, 
without  any  danger  to  ourselves.  They  gave  us  the  best  possible 
opportunity." 

General  Grant,  with  the  advance  guard  of  General  Forbes' army, 
marched  upon  Fort  Duquesne,  in  the  year  1757.  With  great 
celerity  and  secrecy,  he  pressed  through  the  trails  of  the  forest,  in 
a  night  march,  and  took  position  upon  a  forest-crowned  hill,  above 
the  fort,  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  He  then,  exulting  in 
his  achievement,  by  way  of  bravado,  caused  the  drums  to  beat  and 
the  bagpipes  to  play,  as  if  to  inform  the  enemy  of  his  arrival.  The 
wary  Indians,  thus  instructed,  stole  out  from  the  fort,  and  creep- 
ing along  beneath  the  protection  of  ravines,  bushes  and  forest, 
placed  themselves  in  an  ambush,  guided  by  the  camp-fires  of  the 
foe,  and  every  man  selected  his  victim.  Just  as  the  day  was 
dawning,  when  there  was  light  enough  to  take  deliberate  aim, 
they  commenced  the  assault.  Grant  s  army,  in  a  very  short  time, 
was  nearly  annihilated.  A  venerable  warrior,  an  Caugnewaughna 
chief,  speaking  of  this,  their  victory,  to  Mr.  Smith,  said : 

•*  The  conduct  of  General  Grant  was  to  me  totally  inexplicable. 
The  great  art  of  war  consists  in  ambushing  and  surprising  your 
enemy,  and  in  preventing  yourself  from  being  surprised.  General 
Grant  acted  like  a  skillful  warrior  in  coming  secretly  upon  us. 
But  his  subsequent  conduct,  in  giving  us  the  alarm,  instead  of 
falling  upon  us  with  the  bayonet,  was  very  extraordinary.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  Grant,  like  too  many  other 
warriors,  was  fond  of  rum,  and  had  become  drunk." 

The  Indians  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  any  man  who  was 
ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  woodcraft.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Smith  had  been  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  warrior  and  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  boy,  for  allowing  himself  to  be  lost  in  the 
woods.  About  two  years  after  this  event,  he  went  out  in  midwin- 
ter with  Tontileango,  and  several  other  warriors,  on  a  hunting 
expedition.  It  was  very  severe  weather,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  one  or  two  feet  deep.  As  they  were  moving 
along,  late  in  the  afternoon,  several  miles  from  their  camp,  they 
came  across  the  tracks  of  a  number  of  raccoons.  Smith  was  di- 
rected to  follow  them.  The  tracks  were  quite  fresh  in  the  snow, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  animals  would  soon  be  found  treed, 
where  they  could  easily  be  shot. 
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Smith  was,  however,  led  to  a  much  greater  distance  than  he 
anticipated,  and  still  found  no  raccoons.  Night  was  coming  on, 
dark,  tempestuous  and  fiercely  cold.  The  wintry  gale  rose  to  a 
perfect  hurricane,  and  the  gigantic  trees  were  swayed  like  willow 
twigs  by  the  blast.  The  smothering  snow  blinded  his  eyes,  and 
entirely  obliterated  all  the  tracks  he  had  made.  He  had  only  a 
bow  and  arrows,  with  neither  gun  nor  flint  with  which  he  could 
strike  a  fire.  He  had  a  single  blanket  to  wrap  around  him,  and  a 
tomahawk  in  his  belt. 

Soon  night  enveloped  him  in  its  gloom.  To  stop  would  be  inev- 
itable death  by  freezing.  So  he  stumbled  along  over  stumps  and 
stones,  bewildered  and  exhausted,  while  the  snow-flakes  fell  so 
thick  that  he  could  not  see  whither  he  was  going.  He  shouted 
again  and  again  for  help,  but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  storm.  His  situation  seemed  utterly  desperate,  and 
he  began  to  think  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 

As  he  was  thus  toiling  along  he  providentially  came  upon  a 
gigantic  sycamore  tree,  a  venerable  patriarch  of  the  Ohio  forest, 
which  had  apparently  numbered  its  centuries.  The  decaying  tree 
was  hollow,  leaving  a  large  cavity  inside  with  an  entrance  about 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  three  or  four  feet  high.  But  this  entrance 
faced  the  storm  which  was  beating  against  it  and  into  it  with  all 
violence. 

Smith,  with  his  tomahawk,  cut  a  number  of  sticks,  which  he 
placed  upright  against  the  hole,  together  with  a  quantity  of  brush, 
leaving  open  just  sufficient  space  for  him  to  creep  in.  He  then 
entered,  taking  with  him  pieces  of  decayed  wood  with  which  he 
stopped  every  chink  which  would  admit  snow  or  wind.  The 
cheerless  little  cabin  which  he  had  thus  created  for  himself,  was 
six  or  seven  feet  high  and  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  When 
thus  hermetically  sealed  there  was  midnight  darkness  around  him. 

The  floor  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  flakes,  driven  fiercely 
by  the  wind,  soon  drifted  up,  effectually  banking  him  in,  and  com- 
pletely sheltering  him  from  the  storm.  For  two  hours  he  jumped 
up  and  down  in  his  cell,  to  warm  himself  by  causing  the  more 
rapid  circulation  of  his  blood.  Then  wrapping  himself  in  his 
blanket,  and  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  tree,  he  fell  soundly 
asleep  and  did  not  awake  for  several  hours. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  still  surrounded  with  midnight  dark- 
ness.   But  as  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  out  through  the  bar- 
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ricade  he  had  reared,  he  found  that  the  snow  and  ice  held  him 
with  bars  of  strength  which  he  could  not  sunder.  He  strained 
every  nerve  but  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  barrier.  He 
became  terror  stricken,  fearing  that  he  was  buried  alive.  Again 
he  sat  down,  meditating  upon  what  he  should  do,  and,  from  utter 
exhaustion,  again  fell  asleep.  How  long  he  slept  he  knew  not. 
But,  upon  awaking,  he  went  to  work  with  his  hatchet  in  the 
impenetrable  darkness.  After  long  labor  he  succeeded  in  cutting 
away  one  stick  and  then  another,  and  finally  burrowed  his  way 
out  into  the  open  air. 

The  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  on  a  level,  and 
was  (Hied  up  in  an  immense  bank  against  the  brush  and  sticks 
with  which  he  had  closed  the  entrance  to  his  cell.  He  was  no 
longer  a  novice  in  the  science  of  the  woods.  By  examining  the 
moss  upon  the  trees  he  ascertained  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and,  after  the  excessive  toil  of  wading  through  the  snow  for  sev- 
eral hours,  he  reached  the  encampment  of  his  friends. 

They  received  him  with  shouts  of  joy  and  congratulation.  But 
singularly  enough  their  politeness  did  not  allow  them  to  ask  a 
single  question  until  they  had  placed  venison,  hominy  and  sugar 
before  him,  and  he  had  partaken  of  an  ample  meal.  Then  the 
principal  chief,  a  dignified  and  venerable  man,  presented  him  with 
his  own  pipe,  filled  and  lighted,  and  all  sat  in  perfect  silence  until 
Smith,  smoking,  had  emptied  the  bowl. 

The  patriarchal  chief,  whose  name  was  Tecaughnetanego,  then 
addressed  Smith  afi'ectionately  and  mildly  as  if  he  were  a  child. 
**  My  son,"  said  he,  "  we  wish  now  to  hear  a  particular  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  you  passed  the  night." 

Smith  began  his  story,  and  went  through  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  the  Indians  in  the  way  of  ques- 
tions, or  in  expression  of  wonder,  or  censure,  or  approval,  until 
he  had  finished  his  narrative.  Then  he  was  greeted  on  all  sides 
with  shouts  of  approbation.  Tecaughnetanego  rose  and  said  in 
dignified  and  stately  utterance  : 

**  My  son,  your  courage  and  hardihood  and  presence  of  mind 
are  highly  to  be  commended.  If  you  will  go  on  as  you  have 
begun  you  may  one  day  make  a  great  man.  We  all  rejoice  in 
your  safety  as  much  as  we  had  mourned  over  your  supposed 
death.  We  were  preparing  our  snow  shoes  to  go  in  search  of  you 
when  you  appeared.  As  you  had  been  brought  up  efieminately 
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among  the  white  men,  we  never  expected  to  see  you  alive.  I  now 
promote  you  from  the  rank  of  a  boy  to  that  of  a  warrior.  As 
soon  as  we  sell  our  skins  in  the  Spring,  at  Detroit,  we  will  pur- 
chase for  you  a  rifle." 

This  promise  they  faithfully  performed.  The  Indians,  as  is 
well  known,  were  very  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  but  their  habits 
in  this  respect  were  peculiar.  They  would  have  an  occasional 
carouse,  when  they  would  indulge  to  the  greatest  excess.  For 
this  they  would  make  ample  preparation,  laying  aside  their  arms, 
and  appointing  a  committee  to  keep  sober  and  watch  over  them 
that  they  might  not  inflict  any  injury  upon  each  other.  They 
would,  after  such  a  frantic  revel,  often  for  a  long  rime  remain 
sober.  The  women  were  as  much  addicted  to  this  practice  as  the 
men.  Some  of  the  more  noble  of  the  Indians  were  indeed  remark- 
ably temperate.  They  perceived  the  ruin  which  intemperance 
was  producing  upon  their  race,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  white 
men  not  to  sell  to  the  Indians  the  destructive  fire-water. 

At  one  time  Smith  accompanied  a  large  party  of  Ohio  Indians  to 
a  trading  post,  where  they  disposed  of  their  beaver  skins  and  other 
furs.  They  first  supplied  themselves  with  ammunition  and  blankets; 
they  then,  having  some  surplus  funds,  purchased  a  keg  of  rum. 
All  then  met  together  in  council,  and  deliberately  decided  to  have 
a  drunken  carouse.  A  few  of  their  strong-bodied  warriors  were 
set  apart,  who  were  to  remain  perfectly  sober.  They  were  to 
watch  during  the  revel,  and  carefully  protect  the  inebriates  from 
serious  harm.  Smith  was  courteously  invited  to  join  in  the  carousal, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  to  drink  to  the  same 
degree  of  intoxication  with  the  rest.  As  this  invitation  was 
declined.  Smith  was  told  that  he  must  join  the  sober  party,  and 
assist  in  keeping  order.  Before  the  riotous  and  frenzied  revel 
commenced,  the  warriors  carefully  laid  aside  their  tomahawks  and 
knives.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  fearful  in  its  manaical 
violence.  The  Indians  were  inflamed  to  frenzy;  their  wild  pas- 
sions were  roused  to  the  utmost  intensity.  Though  no  lives  were 
lost  many  were  seriously  wounded. 

Near  by  there  was  an  encampment  of  Ottawa  Indians.  They 
also  had  a  similar  carouse,  but  with  more  deplorable  results. 
Not  only  were  many  seriously  wounded,  but  several  warriors  were 
killed.  The  Ottawas  continued  their  orgies  until  all  their  mone>' 
was  spent.    Then,  with  aching  heads  and  saddened  hearts,  they 
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buried  their  dead,  gathered  up  their  wounded,  and  returned  to  the 
wilderness.  In  their  sober  hours  some  cursed  the  white  man  for 
tempting  them  with  the  fire-water.  The  penalty  which  attends 
such  folly  fell,  with  more  or  less  severity,  upon  each  one  engaged 
in  the  insane  revelry.  One  poor  Indian  lost  his  blanket,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  fire  and  burned,  and  he  had  no  money  with 
which  to  replace  it.  The  beautifully-colored  and  fringed  hunting- 
shirt  of  another  was  torn  from  his  back  and  rendered  utterly  use- 
less. Others  had  been  bruised  and  maimed,  and  nearly  all  had 
been  impoverished. 

Though  the  Indians  were  the  children  of  superstition,  and  many 
absurdities  were  mingled  with  their  religious  rites,  still  they  had 
very  decided  conceptions  of  a  supreme  being,  and  of  life  beyond 
the  grave.  One  Great  Spirit  was  universally  recognized.  The 
different  tribes  addressed  him  by  different  names.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  generally  called  the  Manito.  As  the  Indians  were 
dependent  upon  game  for  all  their  meat,  and  as  they  were  not 
unfrequently  unsuccessful  in  hunting  or  the  chase,  their  supply  of 
food  was  often  very  precarious. 

Upon  one  occasion  Smith,  with  the  aged  chief,  Tecaughnetan- 
egD,  and  an  Indian  lad,  but  ten  years  of  age,  named  Nungany, 
were  encamped  at  a  great  distance,  in  the  forest,  from  the  village 
of  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The  sedate  and  venerable  chief  had 
passed  his  three-score  years.  Though  a  skillful  hunter,  he  was 
quite  infirm,  suffering  often  excruciating  pain  from  rheumatism, 
which,  at  times,  disabled  him  entirely,  rendering  it  impossible  for 
him  to  move  his  limbs.  Smith  was  a  young  hunter,  and  unpre- 
pared to  grapple  with  great  difficulties.  The  boy  was  mainly  em- 
ployed in  the  camp  in  dressing  and  cooking  the  game  which  the 
chief  brought  in. 

Their  camp  was  a  comfortable  wigwam  of  conical  form,  with  the 
floor  covered  with  fragrant  hemlock  boughs,  and  the  skins  of 
wolves  and  bears.  The  sides  lined  with  various  kinds  of  furs.  A 
cheerful  fire  blazed  in  the  center,  the  smoke  ascending  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  interior  was  one  of 
shelter,  warmth  and  comfort,  far  more  attractive  to  the  eye  of 
taste  than  many  a  stately  parlor  of  modern  times. 

It  was  midwinter.  The  snow  was  deep  and  the  cold  very 
severe.  The  old  chief,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatism, 
was  prostrate  upon  a  couch  of  skins,  unable  to  move.     A  severe 
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Storm  had  for  several  days  swept  the.  forest,  sifting  down  its 
encumbering  snow.  Their  food  was  exhausted.  Smith,  in  the 
fierce  storm,  had  gone  out  several  days  but  had  returned  without 
any  game. 

The  old  chief,  notwithstanding  his  helplessness,  pain  and  hun- 
ger, never  uttered  a  complaining  or  murmuring  word.  He  would 
always  greet  Smith,  on  his  return,  with  a  smile,  and  endeavor  to 
cheer  him  with  agreeable  conversation.  The  snow  was  so  deep, 
with  a  slight  crust,  which  broke  beneath  every  footstep,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Smith,  with  his  inexperience,  to  approach 
within  gunshot  of  the  deer. 

One  evening  he  returned,  after  a  two-days'  hunt,  faint,  hungry 
and  exhausted,  having  obtained  actually  nothing.  For  the  same 
time  Tecaughnetanego,  and  the  lad  Nungany,  snow-bound  in  their 
lodge,  had  fasted.  Starvation  seemed  near.  Smith  entered  the 
wigwam  greatly  despondent.  Without  speaking  a  word  he  laid 
aside  his  gun  and  powder-horn,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  quite  in 
despair.  The  old  chief  then  inquired,  mildly  and  calmly,  respect- 
ing his  success.     Smith  replied : 

"  We  must  all  starve.  The  snow  is  so  deep  and  the  deer  so 
wild  that  I  cannot  possibly  get  within  gun-shot  of  them.  And 
we  are  too  far  distant  from  any  Indian  settlement  to  obtain  any 
food  from  them." 

The  chief,  who  was  himself  almost  starved,  having  taken  no 
food  for  two  days,  after  a  few  moments*  silence,  said : 

"  Do  you  feel  very  hungry  ?  " 

"  No,"  Smith  replied.  "  The  pangs  of  hunger  are  over.  I  fed 
dizzy,  deathly  sick,  and  am  so  weak  that  I  can  scarcely  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other." 

The  life  of  the  whole  party  depended  upon  the  strength  Smith 
might  retain.  The  chief,  aware  of  this,  and  apprehensive  that  he 
might  return  without  game  and  nearly  famished,  had  made  what 
provision  he  could  for  the  emergency. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he  very  tenderly,  "  Nungany  has  hunted 
up  some  food  for  you." 

He  then  brought  forward  a  small  quantity  of  soup  which  had 
been  prepared.  It  was  made  from  the  bones  of  a  fox  and  a  wild- 
cat, which,  having  been  picked  clean  a  few  days  before,  had  been 
thrown  away.  These  the  chief  had  directed  to  be  gathered, 
pounded  and  boiled  into  a  sort  of  soup ;  and  had  laid  the  meagre 
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dish  aside  for  Smith,  in  case  he  should  return  in  a  starving 
condition. 

Smith  tasted  of  the  food,  and  supposing  it  to  be  merely  his 
share,  and  that  the  chief  and  the  lad  had  enjoyed  the  same,  de- 
voured it  with  the  voracity  of  a  wolf  Tecaughnetanego  sat  in 
silence,  until  the  last  spoonful  had  been  swallowed.  He  then 
handed  Smith  his  pipe,  and  invited  him  to  smoke.  After  he  had 
finished  the  pipe,  the  venerable  chief  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  speech : 

"  My  brother,  I  saw,  when  you  first  came  in,  that  you  had  been 
unfortunate  in  hunting,  and  were  ready  to  despair.  I  should  have 
spoken  at  the  time,  and  have  said  what  I  am  now  about  to  say ; 
but  I  have  always  observed  that  hungry  people  are  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  listen  to  reason.  You  are  now  refreshed  and  can  listen 
patiently  to  the  words  of  your  elder  brother.  I  was  once  young 
like  you ;  but  I  now  am  old.  I  have  seen  sixty  snows  fall,  and 
have  often  been  in  a  worse  condition,  for  want  of  food,  than  we 
now  are  in.  Yet  I  have  always  been  supplied,  and  that  too  at  the 
very  time  when  I  was  ready  to  despair. 

**  Brother,  you  have  been  brought  up  ampng  the  whites,  and 
have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing  how  wonderfully 
the  Great  Spirit  provides  food  for  his  children  in  the  woods.  He 
sometimes  lets  them  be  in  great  want,  to  teach  them  that  they  are 
dei>endent  upon  him,  and  to  remind  them  of  their  own  weakness. 
But  He  never  permits  them  absolutely  to  perish.  Rest  assured 
that  your  brother  is  telling  you  no  lie.  Be  satisfied  that  the  Great 
Spirit  will  do  as  I  have  told  you.  Go  now  and  sleep  soundly. 
Rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  out  again  to  hunt.  Be  strong 
and  diligent.  Do  your  best  and  trust  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the 
rest. 

This  admirable  speech,  expressive  of  so  devout  and  religious  a 
spirit,  coming  from  an  untaught  Indian,  helpless  in  his  infirmities, 
torfured  with  pain,  and  in  danger  of  speedy  death  from  starva* 
tion,  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  apostle : 

"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him." 

This  spirit  of  the  poor  Indian  may  put  to  the  blush  many  a 
white  man,  who,  though  instructed  in  all  the  wonderful  revelations 
c^  Christianity,  is  living  truly  without  God  in  the  world.     When 
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we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  this  speech  was  made, 
and  that,  from  the  depth  of  the  snow,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
relief,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  trust  in 
God. 

Smith  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  strong  religious  faith 
of  the  good  old  man ;  by  his  patience  under  suffering,  and  by  his 
wonderful  spirit  of  self-denial,  which  he  soon  found  out,  and 
which  had  induced  him  to  starve  himself  that  Smith  might  be  fed. 
At  daylight  the  next  morning,  after  his  frugal  supper,  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  the  young  hunter  was  again,  though  breakfastless,  wad- 
ing through  the  snow,  gun  in  hand,  in  search  of  game.  He  saw, 
in  the  distance,  many  deer;  but  the  noise  he  made,  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  crust  beneath  his  feet,  alarmed  them,  and  they  fled. 
Noon  came,  and  still  he  had  taken  nothing,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  whatever  of  success. 

Despair  began  to  envelop  him  in  gloomiest  folds.  He  thought 
Tecaughnetanego's  trust  in  God  must  prove  all  a  delusion.  The 
spare  meal  he  had  taken,  the  night  before,  seemed  only  to  whet 
his  appetite,  and  thus  increase  the  pangs  of  starvation.  He 
became  ravenous  for  food  and  almost  insane.  In  a  state  of  semi- 
delirium  he  turned  his  steps  towards  Pennsylvania,  dreaming  that 
he  might  find  food  there.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  had 
wandered  along  about  six  miles,  when  he  was  almost  entranced 
by  the  lowing  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes  directly  in  front  of  him.  He 
had  barely  time  to  conceal  himself,  in  a  thicket,  when  a  large 
number  of  those  royal  beasts  of  the  prairie  came  along.  They 
passed,  in  single  file,  but  a  few  yards  from  his  hiding-place. 
Selecting  a  fat  heifer  he  fired.  The  bullet  struck  a  vital  point,  and 
the  animal  fell  dead.  He  immediately,  with  his  flint,  struck  a  fire, 
and  cutting  a  few  slices  from  the  most  fleshy  and  tender  part, 
placed  them  to  broil  upon  the  coals. 

He  could  only  wait  until  the  savory  viands  were  slightly  warmed, 
and  then  he  gorged  himself  with  the  raw  beef.  The  food  ap- 
peared to  him  the  most  delicious  he  had  ever  tasted.  Having 
appeased  his  hunger  his  thoughts  immediately  turned  to  the 
starving  chief  and  the  boy.  Well  skilled  in  selecting  the  choicest 
parts  for  cooking,  he  cut  off  a  large  quantity  of  the  best  portions 
of  the  heifer,  and,  loading  himself  with  them,  commenced,  with 
renewed  strength,  a  hasty  return  to  the  camp.  The  remainder 
of  the  buffalo  he  secured  against  its  being  devoured  by  the  wolves, 
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and  marked  the  spot  that  he  might  return  for  the  precious  deposit. 
It  was  late  at  night  when  he  again  entered  the  wigwam.  Te- 
caughnetanego  received  him  with  the  same  mild  and  placid  greet- 
ing which  had  thus  far  ever  distinguished  him.  Seeing  that  he 
was  loaded  down  with  game  he  thanked  him  more  affectionately 
for  the  efforts  he  had  made  for  their  relief.  The  poor  boy,  who 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  chief,  fastened  his  eyes  upon  the  beef 
with  almost  wolfish  voracity.  But  instructed  in  that  Indian  eti- 
quette which  allows  but  little  expression  to  one  s  feelings,  he 
attered  not  a  word. 

His  father  directed  him  to  hang  on  the  kettle  to  boil  some  beef 
for  them  all.  But  Smith,  seeing  the  famished  condition  of  the 
child,  said  he  would  boil  some  beef  for  the  chief  and  himself,  while 
the  boy  could  more  expeditiously  satiate  his  hunger  by  broiling 
some  tender  cuts  upon  the  coals.  The  father  nodded  assent. 
The  boy,  who  seemed  to  be  under  the  most  perfect  discipline  of 
obedience,  sprang  upon  the  meat  like  a  famished  wolf,  and  cut- 
ting off  a  slice  with  his  knife,  was  unable  to  wait  for  it  to  be 
cooked,  but  began  to  demolish  it  raw. 

In  the  meantime  some  choice  pieces  were  put  into  the  kettle  to 
boil  Smith,  supposing  the  chief  to  be  at  least  as  impatient  as  he 
was  himself,  after  the  meat  had  been  boiling  a  few  minutes  under- 
took to  take  the  kettle  off  the  fire.  But  Tecaughnetanego,  though 
he  had  fasted  three  full  days,  mildly  said :  "  Let  it  remain  until 
it  is  sufficiently  cooked."  He  then  told  the  child,  who  with  the 
utmost  voracity  was  devouring  his  food,  that  he  must  cat  no  more 
at  present,  but  that  after  a  little  time  he  might  sip  some  broth. 

The  imperturbability  of  the  aged  chief,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  most  extraordinary.  He  manifested  not  the  slight- 
est impatience.  Mildly,  but  by  no  means  boastfully,  he  reminded 
Smith  of  their  conversation  the  night  before,  and  of  the  remark- 
able manifestation  which  they  had  now  experienced  of  God's 
interposition  in  their  behalf. 

.\t  length  he  judged  that  the  beef  had  been  sufficiently  boiled, 
and  desired  that  some  might  be  brought  to  him.  He  then  devoured 
ft  with  eagerness,  which  showed  how  intense  his  wants  had  be- 
come. Early  the  next  morning  Smith  repaired  to  the  sjwt  where 
he  hid  killed  the  buffalo,  that  he  might  convey  the  rest  of  the  meat 
T:>  rhe  camp.  He,  of  course,  took  his  rifle  with  him,  as  he  might 
caance  to  meet  with  more  game.     He  had  traversed  the  forest  but 
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a  few  miles,  when  he  came  across  an  immense  elm  tree,  whose 
bark  was  much  scratched,  and  looking  up  he  saw,  about  forty  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  large  hole. 

It  could  not  be  doubted  that  a  bear  had  selected  the  hollow  in 
the  tree  for  his  winter  quarters.  With  his  tomahawk  he  cut  down 
a  tall  sapling,  so  that  it  fell  against  the  high  branches  of  the  elm, 
giving  him  access  to  the  orifice.  He  then  collected  some  rotten 
wood  and  dry  moss,  and  climbing  the  sapling  until  it  reached  the 
hole,  set  it  on  fire  and  dropped  it  in.  The  broken  and  decayed 
wood  in  the  interior  was  like  tinder.  The  fire  spread,  filling  the 
hollow  with  suffocating  sjraoke.  He  soon  heard  the  noise  of  the 
the  aroused  bear,  coughing  and  sneezing,  as  he  struggled  on  his 
way  out. 

Smith  immediately  descended  to  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as  the 
bear  appeared,  he  put  a  bullet  through  his  head.  The  grizzly 
monster  fell  dead,  burying  himself  in  the  snow.  Smith  loaded 
himself  with  the  two  hind-quarters  and  hastened  back  to  the  camp 
with  the  precious  burden  and  the  joyous  news.  It  required  sev- 
eral toilsome  journeys  to  convey  the  meat  both  of  the  bear  and 
the  buffalo  to  the  camp.  But  the  frost  was  an  ample  preservative 
of  the  meat,  and  they  had  now  food  in  abundance  for  many  days. 

April  came  with  mild  breezes  and  genial  skies.  The  rheuma- 
tism of  the  aged  chief  had  very  much  abated,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  walk  a  little  and  do  some  light  work.  But  he  was  quite  incap- 
able of  taking  a  journey  on  foot  to  his  distant  village.  The 
three  inmates  of  the  cabin  built  a  bark  canoe,  and  placing  all  their 
effects  in  it  commenced  paddling  down  the  Ollentangy  River,  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Sandusky.  But  there  was  a  drouth  about 
that  time,  and  the  water  in  the  stream  became  so  shallow  that 
there  was  great  danger  of  the  destruction  of  their  frail  bark  by 
the  sharp  rocks. 

The  chief  proposed  that  they  should  go  ashore  and  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit  to  send  some  rain  to  raise  the  water.  This  was  read- 
ily assented  to,  and  the  three  landed.  The  chief,  as  he  reveren- 
tially prepared  to  enter  the  august  presence  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
subjected  himself  to  a  process  of  purification.  He  heated  some 
stones  very  hot,  bent  over  them  a  number  of  semi-circular  hoops, 
and  covered  these  over  with  a  blanket,  constructing  something 
like  what  the  soldiers  call  a  shelter  tent.  Then,  taking  a  kettle 
of  water  in  his  hand,  he  crept  under  the  blankets,  directing  Smith 
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to  tuck  them  down  around  so  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  external 
air. 

He  then  commenced  singing,  in  plaintive  tones,  a  hymn  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  as  he  poured  the  water  on  the  hot  stones.  He  was 
soon  enveloped  in  an  almost  scalding  mist,  and  thrown  into  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  He  continued  thus  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
He  then  came  out  ceremonially  purified. 

The  fire  at  which  he  heated  his  stones  was  still  burning.  He 
now  very  solemnly  ofiered  the  Great  Spirit  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  his 
most  precious  things.  Tobacco  was  considered  by  the  Indians  of 
almost  inestimable  value.  All  that  he  had  of  this  he  took,  and, 
as  he  cast  it  handful  by  handful  into  the  fire,  ofiered  the  following 
remarkable  prayer: 

"  O,  Great  Spirit !  I  thank  thee  that  I  have  regained  the  use  of 
my  legs  once  more ;  that  I  am  now  able  to  walk  about  and  kill 
turkeys  without  feeling  exquisite  pain.  Grant  that  my  knees  and 
my  ankles  may  be  perfectly  well,  that  I  may  be  able  not  only  to 
walk,  but  to  run  and  jump  over  logs  as  I  did  last  Fall.  Grant  that 
on  this  voyage  we  may  frequently  kill  bears  as  they  may  be  cross- 
ing the  Sandusky  and  the  Scioto.  Grant  also  that  we  may  kill  a 
few  turkeys  to  stew  with  our  bear  s  meat. 

**  Grant  that  rain  may  come  to  raise  the  Ollentangy  a  few  feet, 
so  that  we  may  cross  in  safety  down  to  the  Scioto  without  splitting 
our  canoe  upon  the  rocks.  And  now,  O  Great  Spirit,  thou  know- 
est  how  fond  I  am  of  tobacco ;  and  though  I  do  not  know  when  I 
shall  get  any  more,  yet  you  see  that  I  have  freely  given  you  all 
that  I  have  for  a  burnt  offering.  And,  therefore,  I  expect  that 
thou  wilt  be  merciful  to  me  and  hear  all  my  petitions ;  and  I,  thy 
servant,  will  thank  thee  and  love  thee  for  all  thy  gifts." 

This  prayer  was  partly  intoned  and  was  accompanied  by  many 
ritualistic  observances  which,  to  an  uninitiated  looker  on,  seemed 
very  strange.  Smith  regarded  this  chief  with  great  veneration. 
He  has  given  unequivocal  testimony  to  his  integrity,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  high  moral  worth  in  all  respects,  and  to  his  strong  rea- 
soning powers.  Smith  witnessed  his  devotions  with  profound 
respect  until  he  saw  the  chief  making  the  great  sacrifice  of  throw- 
ing all  his  precious  tobacco  into  the  fire.  This  seemed  to  him  sc 
foolish  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  smiling.  The  keen  eye  of 
the  chief  observed  this  irreverence,  and  he  was  much  offended. 
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Soon  after  he  called  his  young  companion  to  him  and  addressed 
him  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Brother,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you.  When  you  were 
reading  your  books  in  our  village,  you  know  that  I  would  not  let 
the  boys  plague  you  or  laugh  at  you,  although  we  all  thought  it  a 
foolish  and  idle  occupation  in  a  warrior.  I  respected  your  feelings 
then.  But  just  now  I  saw  you  laughing  at  me.  Brother,  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  look  upon  praying  as  a  silly  custom,  for  you 
sometimes  pray  yourself.  Perhaps  you  think  my  mode  of  pray- 
ing foolish.  But  if  so  would  it  not  be  more  friendly  to  reason 
with  me,  and  instruct  me,  than  to  sit  on  that  log  and  laugh  at  an 
old  man." 

Smith  felt  keenly  the  rebuke,  and  was  grieved  that  he  had 
wounded  the  feelings  of  one  whom  he  so  highly  revered.  He 
declared  to  the  chief  that  he  respected  and  loved  him ;  but  that 
when  he  saw  him  throw  the  last  of  his  tobacco  into  the  fire,  and 
recollected  how  fond  he  was  of  it,  he  could  not  help  smiling  a 
little.  But  he  assured  the  chief  that  he  should  never  again  have 
occasion  to  complain  of  him  on  that  account. 

He  then  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  chief  the  outlines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  dwelling  particularly  upon  the  atonement  made 
upon  the  cross  by  the  Son  of  God  for  the  sins  of  man.  The  chief 
listened  with  great  solemnity  to  this  narrative.  He  then  calmly 
replied : 

"  It  may  be  so.  What  you  have  said  does  not  appear  to  me  so 
absurd  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  priests  which  I  have  heard 
at  Detroit.  I  am  now,  however,  too  old  to  change  ray  religion.  I 
shall,  therefore,  continue  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  my 
fathers.  If  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit 
to  accept  me  in  that  way,  I  hope  that  he  will  receive  me  on  such 
terms  as  are  acceptable  to  him.  It  is  my  earnest  and  sincere 
desire  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  obey  his  wishes.  And 
I  hope  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  overlook  such  faults  as  arise  from 
ignorance  and  weakness,  not  from  willful  neglect." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  rain  came,  and  the  voyagers,  in  their 
frail  birch  canoe,  went  on  their  way  rejoicing.  They  found  game 
in  abundance.  The  devout  chief,  in  these  blessings,  did  not  for- 
get God  the  giver. 

"  You  see,"  said  he  to  Smith,  "  that  God  has  heard  my  prayers, 
and,  by  his  direct  interposition,  has  answered  them.      From  this 
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I  have  a  right  to  infer  that  my  religion  is  not  unacceptable  to 
Him." 

In  the  Summer  of  1759,  Mr.  Smith,  after  four  years  of  captivity, 
if  his  adoption  can  be  so  called,  accompanied  Tecaughnetanego 
and  Nungany,  in  a  birch  canoe,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Mon- 
treal. Here  he  bade  adieu  to  his  kind  friends  and  returned  to  his 
native  country. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PONTIAC  WAR. 

Origin  of  Pontiac  —  Establishment  of  Detroit  —  Lovb  of 
THE  Indians  for  the  French  —  Meeting  of  Major  Rogers 
AND  Pontiac  —  Haughtiness  of  the  Chief — Anecdote  of 
Mr.  Henry  —  Remarkable  Speech  of  Minavavana  —  The 
Arrogance  of  the  English  —  Foresight  of  Pontiac  —  The 
Conspiracy — Sagacity  of  Pontiac — Execution  of  the 
Plot  —  The  Maumee  Fort  —  The  Fall  of  Presque  Isle  — 
Capture  of  Michilimackinac  —  The  Adventures  at  De- 
troit. 

Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  French  arms  in  Canada,  and 
while  the  English  were  taking,  one  after  another,  the  French  posts 
along  the  French  lakes,  there  appeared,  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  those  times  developed.  This 
was  a  renowned  Indian  Chief,  by  the  name  of  Pontiac.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians,  who  occupied  the  terri- 
tory in  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac.  He  was  alike  remarka- 
ble for  his  majestic  and  graceful  form,  his  commanding  address, 
and  his  persuasive  eloquence.  His  courage  also  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  the  Indians,  and  gave  him  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority over  them. 

The  French  settlement  in  Detroit  was  established  in  1701. 
The  Ottawas  watched  their  encroachments  with  much  solicitude* 
Three  years  after  this  the  English,  at  Albany,  succeeded  in  in* 
ducing  a  deputation  of  Ottawa  chiefs  to  visit  them.  They  repre- 
sented to  the  chiefs,  whose  jealousy  was  already  excited,  that 
the  French  had  formed  a  plan  to  subdue  them,  and  to  take  the 
the  entire  possession  of  their  country. 

The  chiefs,  on  their  return  to  Michilimackinac,  summoned  their 
warriors,  made  an  attack  upon  Detroit,  and  endeavored  to  bum 
the  town.    After  a  pretty  sharp  battle  the  Indians  were  repulsed. 
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The  French,  however,  by  their  conciliatory  measures,  soon  won 
the  confidence  of  these  Indians.  All  the  Indians  in  this  region^ 
ere  long,  became  the  warm  friends  of  the  French.  A  Chippiway 
chief,  at  one  of  their  councils,  soon  after  this  reconciliation,  said : 

"  When  the  French  arrived  at  these  falls,  they  came  and  kissed 
us.  They  called  us  children,  and  we  found  them  fathers.  We 
lived  like  brethren  in  the  same  lodge." 

Thus  influenced  several  hundred  of  the  Indians  were  associated 
with  the  French  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  Pontiac  probably  led 
the  Indian  braves  in  this  battle.  In  1746  some  of  the  northern 
tribes  combined  to  attack  Detioit.  Pontiac  hastened  with  his 
warriors  to  the  rescue  of  the  French. 

In  November,  1760,  a  detachment  of  English  soldiers,  under 
Major  Rogers,  was  on  the  march  to  take  possession  of  the  ports 
along  the  lakes,  which  the  French  had  been  compelled  to  evac- 
uate. As  he  was  pressing  forward,  on  the  route  from  Montreal  to 
Detroit,  an  embassy  of  warriors,  from  the  proud  Pontiac,  met  him. 
In  the  name  of  their  chief  they  informed  him  that  Pontiac,  in  per- 
son, was  not  far  distant,  and  that  he  would  soon  hold  an  interview 
with  him.  They  therefore  requested  the  Major,  who  had  entered 
his  territories,  to  arrest  his  march,  until  Pontiac  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  with  his  own  eyes.  The  delegation  was 
also  especially  enjoined  to  inform  Major  Rogers,  that  Pontiac  was 
king  and  lord  of  the  country  through  which  the  English  were 
marching. 

Though  these  haughty  summons,  coming  from  a  savage,  sounded 
strangely  in  the  ears  of  a  British  officer,  the  Major,  very  consid- 
erately, drew  up  his  troops  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Ottawa 
chieftain. 

Pontiac  soon  appeared,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  of  plumed 
and  painted  warriors ;  he  towering  above  all  the  rest,  and  being 
manifestly  the  object  of  extraordinary  homage.  His  first  saluta- 
tion was  far  from  courteous,  for,  with  a  stem  voice  and  a  frown, 
he  said : 

''What  is  your  business  in  my  country?  And  how  dare  you 
enter  it,  without  my  permission  ?  " 

Major  Rogers,  remembering  that  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath,  replied : 

"  I  have  no  unfriendly  designs  against  you  or  your  people.  My 
only  object  is  to  remove  the  French  out  of  the  country.     They 
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Storm  had  for  several  days  swept  the.  forest,  sifting  down  its 
encumbering  snow.  Their  food  was  exhausted.  Smith,  in  the 
fierce  storm,  had  gone  out  several  days  but  had  returned  without 
any  game. 

The  old  chief,  notwithstanding  his  helplessness,  pain  and  hun- 
ger, never  uttered  a  complaining  or  murmuring  word.  He  would 
always  greet  Smith,  on  his  return,  with  a  smile,  and  endeavor  to 
cheer  him  with  agreeable  conversation.  The  snow  was  so  deep, 
with  a  slight  crust,  which  broke  beneath  every  footstep,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Smith,  with  his  inexperience,  to  approach 
within  gunshot  of  the  deer. 

One  evening  he  returned,  after  a  two-days'  hunt,  faint,  hungry 
and  exhausted,  having  obtained  actually  nothing.  For  the  same 
time  Tecaughnetanego,  and  the  lad  Nungany,  snow-bound  in  their 
lodge,  had  fasted.  Starvation  seemed  near.  Smith  entered  the 
wigwam  greatly  despondent.  Without  speaking  a  word  he  laid 
aside  his  gun  and  powder-horn,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire,  quite  in 
despair.  The  old  chief  then  inquired,  mildly  and  calmly,  respect- 
ing his  success.     Smith  replied : 

"  We  must  all  starve.  The  snow  is  so  deep  and  the  deer  so 
wild  that  I  cannot  possibly  get  within  gun-shot  of  them.  And 
we  are  too  far  distant  from  any  Indian  settlement  to  obtain  any 
food  from  them." 

The  chief,  who  was  himself  almost  starved,  having  taken  no 
food  for  two  days,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,  said : 

"  Do  you  feel  very  hungry  ?  " 

"  No,"  Smith  replied.  "  The  pangs  of  hunger  are  over.  I  feel 
dizzy,  deathly  sick,  and  am  so  weak  that  I  can  scarcely  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other." 

The  life  of  the  whole  party  depended  upon  the  strength  Smith 
might  retain.  The  chief,  aware  of  this,  and  apprehensive  that  he 
might  return  without  game  and  nearly  famished,  had  made  what 
provision  he  could  for  the  emergency. 

"  My  brother,"  said  he  very  tenderly,  "  Nungany  has  hunted 
up  some  food  for  you." 

He  then  brought  forward  a  small  quantity  of  soup  which  had 
been  prepared.  It  was  made  from  the  bones  of  a  fox  and  a  wild- 
cat, which,  having  been  picked  clean  a  few  days  before,  had  been 
thrown  away.  These  the  chief  had  directed  to  be  gathered, 
pounded  and  boiled  into  a  sort  of  soup ;  and  had  laid  the  meagre 
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dish  aside  for  Smith,  in  case  he  should  return  in  a  starving 
condition. 

Smith  tasted  of  the  food,  and  supposing  it  to  be  merely  his 
share,  and  that  the  chief  and  the  lad  had  enjoyed  the  same,  de- 
voured it  with  the  voracity  of  a  wolf.  Tecaughnetanego  sat  in 
silence,  until  the  last  spoonful  had  been  swallowed.  He  then 
handed  Smith  his  pipe,  and  invited  him  to  smoke.  After  he  had 
finished  the  pipe,  the  venerable  chief  addressed  him  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  speech : 

"  My  brother,  I  sa,w,  when  you  first  came  in,  that  you  had  been 
unfortunate  in  hunting,  and  were  ready  to  despair.  I  should  have 
spoken  at  the  time,  and  have  said  what  I  am  now  about  to  say ; 
but  I  have  always  observed  that  hungry  people  are  not  in  a  tem- 
per to  listen  to  reason.  You  are  now  refreshed  and  can  listen 
patiently  to  the  words  of  your  elder  brother.  I  was  once  young 
like  you ;  but  I  now  am  old.  I  have  seen  sixty  snows  fall,  and 
have  often  been  in  a  worse  condition,  for  want  of  food,  than  we 
now  are  in.  Yet  I  have  always  been  supplied,  and  that  too  at  the 
very  time  when  I  was  ready  to  despair. 

"  Brother,  you  have  been  brought  up  among  the  whites,  and 
have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  of  seeing  how  wonderfully 
the  Great  Spirit  provides  food  for  his  children  in  the  woods.  He 
sometimes  lets  them  be  in  great  want,  to  teach  them  that  they  are 
dependent  upon  him,  and  to  remind  them  of  their  own  weakness. 
But  He  never  permits  them  absolutely  to  perish.  Rest  assured 
that  your  brother  is  telling  you  no  lie.  Be  satisfied  that  the  Great 
Spirit  will  do  as  I  have  told  you.  Go  now  and  sleep  soundly. 
Rise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  out  again  to  hunt.  Be  strong 
and  diligent.  Do  your  best  and  trust  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the 
rest." 

This  admirable  speech,  expressive  of  so  devout  and  religious  a 
spirit,  coming  from  an  untaught  Indian,  helpless  in  his  infirmities, 
tortured  with  pain,  and  in  danger  of  speedy  death  from  starva^ 
tion,  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  apostle : 

"  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
but  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him." 

This  spirit  of  the  poor  Indian  may  put  to  the  blush  many  a 
white  man,  who,  though  instructed  in  all  the  wonderful  revelations 
of  Christianity,  is  living  truly  without  God  in  the  world.    When 
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have  ever  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace  and  commerce 
between  the  English  and  the  Indians." 

He  then  presented  Pontiac  with  several  belts  of  wampum.  The 
chief  received  the  gift  with  a  stately  bow,  and  said :  ''  I  shall  stand 
in  the  path,  through  which  you  are  walking,  till  morning."  This 
was  saying,  very  emphatically,  in  Indian  phrase,  that  the  English 
would  not  be  permitted  to  advance  any  further,  without  the  per- 
mission of  Pontiac.  Assuming  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  the 
chief  condescendingly  inquired  if  Major  Rogers  or  his  army  needed 
anything  to  make  them  comfortable  for  the  night.  "  If  so,"  said 
he,  "  my  warriors  will  bring  it  to  you." 

But  Major  Rogers  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  With  dignity 
he  replied,  "Whatever  provisions  we  may  need  we  shall  pay  for." 
By  order  of  the  chief  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  was  sent  into 
the  British  camp.  We  doubt  not  that  the  bearers  received  as 
ample  a  remuneration. 

In  the  morning  the  chief,  in  the  most  imposing  splendor  of  bar- 
baric pomp,  ai^companied  by  his  escort  of  warriors,  again  visited 
Major  Rogers.  He  seemed  a  shade  less  austere  and  imperial  in 
his  bearing  than  the  evening  before.  The  Major,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  crown  of  England,  received  him  as  an  equal.  Pontiac 
held  in  his  hand  a  highly  decorated  pipe-of-peace.  He  lighted  it, 
and,  after  taking  a  few  whiffs,  handed  it  to  Major  Rogers,  saying: 

"  I,  with  this  calumet,  offer  friendship  to  the  Englishman  and 
his  troops.  They  have  my  permission  to  pass  through  my  domin- 
ions. I  will  protect  them  from  being  molested  by  my  subjects,  or 
by  any  other  parties  of  Indians  who  may  be  inclined  to  hostility.** 

This  singular  interview  took  place  on  the  7  th  of  November, 
1763,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chogage  River,  many  miles  east  of  De- 
troit. Pontiac  then,  assuming  the  air  of  a  protector  of  the  help- 
less, and  perhaps  fully  convinced  that  it  was  in  his  power,  at  any 
time,  to  crush  the  little  band  of  Englishmen,  who  were  traversing 
his  realms,  selected  one  hundred  of  his  warriors  and  escorted  the 
English,  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Detroit.  The 
Indians  also  assisted  in  driving  a  large  number  of  fat  cattle,  which 
had  been  sent  from  Pittsburgh  to  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  for 
the  use  of  the  army.  Pontiac  carried  his  precautions  so  far — and 
subsequent  events  showed  the  necessity  for  them — as  to  send 
messengers  to  all  the  Indian  towns  along  the  southern  and  west- 
ern shores  of  the  lake,  informing  the  warriors  that  the  English 
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wcTC  journeying  under  his  special  protection,  and  must  not  be 
molested. 

Major  Rogers  confesses  that,  at  one  time,  while  on  this  march, 
his  detachment  was  saved  from  utter  destruction  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Pontiac.  An  overpowering  band  of  Indians  had  assem- 
bled near  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  and  the  English  would 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  fury,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  great 
chief. 

It  is  a  fact,  sustained  by  uncontradicted  testimony,  that  the  In- 
dian tribes,  without  any  known  exception,  regretted  the  overthrow 
of  the  French,  and  the  domination  of  the  English.  Mr.  Henry, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  published  an  account  of  his  '*  Travels 
and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories  between 
the  years  1760  and  1766,"  describes  an  incident  which  took  place 
at  the  Island  of  La  Cloche,  in  Lake  Huron,  in  the  Spring  of  1761. 
He  was  very  hospitably  received  and  entertained,  in  a  large  vil- 
lage of  Indians,  on  the  island.  At  length  they  accidentally  dis- 
covered, to  their  surprise,  that  he  was  an  Englishman^  they  having 
previously  supposed  that  he  was  a  Frenchman.  Instantly  their 
whole  demeanor  toward  him  was  changed.  Very  coolly  they  told 
him  that,  being  an  Englishman,  he  would  certainly  be  killed  by 
the  Indians  on  his  way  to  Michilimackinac,  and,  of  course,  be 
plundered  of  all  his  possessions.  The  Indians  of  La  Cloche 
thought  they  might  as  well  anticipate  this  event,  and  take  their 
share  of  the  pillage  then. 

Mr.  Henry  was  powerless.  He  could  make  no  resistance. 
TTie  Indians  helped  themselves  to  such  of  his  effects  as  they 
chose,  generously  leaving  the  remainder  for  the  assassins  who 
were  to  meet  him  on  the  trail.  Mr.  Henry  writes  that  this  hos- 
tility, manifested  by  the  Indians,  was  exclusively  against  him 
because  he  was  an  Englishman,  He  was  so  oppressed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  hatred  of  his  nationality,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion which  consequently  awaited  him,  that  he  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Frenchman,  and,  under  that  protection,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Michilimackinac  in  safety. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Henry  arrived  at  Michilimackinac,  a  large 
council  of  chiefs  met  at  that  post.  They  visited  Mr.  Henry  as  a 
stranger  of  distinction.  The  chief  of  this  band  of  subordinate 
warrior  chiefs,  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature,  and  of  remark- 
ably fine  personal  appearance  and  address,  by  the  name  of  Min* 
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avavana.  With  a  retinue  of  sixty  braves,  all  dressed  in  the  highest 
style  of  barbaric  decoration,  he  entered  the  room  where  Mr.  Heniy 
awaited  him.  With  colored  plumes  and  fringes,  and  glittering 
beads,  and  highly  polished  armor,  they  presented  truly  an  impos- 
ing aspect  as,  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  and  in  perfect  silence, 
they  ranged  themselves  around  the  apartment. 

Then,  at  a  signal  from  th  ir  chief,  without  a  word  being  spoken, 
they  all  took  their  seats  upon  the  floor.  Each  one  then  drew  out 
his  pipe  and  began  to  smoke.  Minavavana,  then  rising,  fixed  his 
eyes  steadfastly  upon  Mr.  Henry,  and,  in  very  deliberate  tones, 
said : 

"  You  Englishmen  must  be  very  brave  men.  It  is  evident  that 
you  do  not  fear  death,  since  you  dare  to  come  thus  fearlessly 
among  your  enemies'* 

Then,  after  a  moment  s  pause,  he  made  the  following  extraor- 
dinary speech,  addressing  every  word  to  Mr.  Henry : 

"  Englishman !  It  is  to  you  I  speak.  I  demand  your  attention. 
Englishman !  you  know  that  the  French  king  is  our  father.  He 
promised  to  be  such.  We,  in  return,  promised  to  be  his  children. 
This  promise  we  have  kept.  Englishman !  you  have  made  war 
against  our  father.  You  are  his  enemy.  How  then  could  you 
dare  to  venture  among  us,  his  children !  You  know  that  his  ene- 
mies are  our  enemies. 

"  Englishman !  Our  father,  the  King  of  France,  is  aged  and 
infirm.  Being  fatigued  he  fell  asleep.  While  asleep,  you  took 
advantage  of  him,  and  seized  Canada.  He  will  soon  awake. 
I  now  hear  him  stirring,  and  inquiring  for  his  children,  the  Indians. 
What  will  then  become  of  you  ?    You  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 

"  Englishman !  though  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you 
have  not  conquered  us.  We  are  not  your  slaves.  These  lakes^ 
woods,  mountains  were  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  We  will  not 
part  with  them.  The  Great  Spirit  has  provided  food  for  us  in 
these  broad  lakes  and  upon  these  mountains. 

"  Englishman !  Our  father,  the  King  of  France,  has  employed 
one  young  man  to  make  war  upon  your  nation.  In  this  war  many 
of  them  have  been  killed.  It  is  our  custom  to  retaliate  till  the 
spirits  of  the  slain  are  satisfied.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  sat- 
isfying them.  The  first  is  by  spilling  the  blood  of  the  nation  by 
which  they  fell.  The  second  is  by  covering  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  with  presents,  and  thus  allaying  the  resentment  of  their 
relations. 
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**  Englishman !  Your  king  has  never  sent  us  any  presents. 
He  and  we  are  still  at  war.  We  have  no  other  father  or  friend 
among  the  white  men  but  the  King  of  France.  As  for  you,  we 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  you  have  ventured 
your  life  among  us,  trusting  that  we  would  not  molest  you.  You 
do  not  come  armed  to  make  war.  You  come  in  peace,  to  trade 
with  us,  and  to  supply  us  with  necessaries  which  we  need.  We 
shall,  therefore,  regard  you  as  a  brother.  You  may  sleep  tran- 
quilly. As  a  token  of  friendship  we  present  you  with  this  pipe 
to  smoke." 

Minavavana  then  rose  and  gave  his,  hand  to  the  Englishman. 
All  his  warriors  did  the  same.  The  pipe  was  passed  around,  and 
the  important  ceremony  was  concluded. 

Unfortunately  the  English  authorities  ever  assumed  towards 
the  Indians  a  haughty  and  overbearing  demeanor.  B.  B.  Thatcher 
writes,  in  his  very  interesting  Life  of  Pontiac : 

"  The  English  manifested  but  a  slight  disposition  for  national 
courtesy,  or  for  individual  intercourse,  or  for  a  beneficial  commerce 
of  any  description.  They  neglected  all  those  circumstances, 
which  made  the  neighborhood  of  the  French  agreeable,  and  which 
might  have  made  their  own  at  least  tolerable.  The  conduct  of 
the  French  never  gave  rise  to  suspicion.  That  of  the  English 
never  gave  rest  to  it." 

Pontiac  foresaw  the  inevitable  extermination  of  his  race  unless 
immediate  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  plan  of  oper- 
ations he  adopted  developed  extraordinary  genius,  courage  and 
energy.  He  decided  to  unite  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North- 
west to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  all  the  English  posts, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  riversi 
in  the  Great  Valley.  The  English,  throughout  all  these  vast 
regions,  were  to  be  utterly  exterminated.  The  posts  were  then 
but  about  twelve  in  number.  But  they  were  all  at  very  important 
points,  selected  by  skilled  French  engineers. 

These  military  and  trading  posts,  of  varied  strength,  were 
found  at  St.  Joseph,  Ouaitenon,  Green  Bay,  Michilimackinac, 
Detroit,  on  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  Rivers,  at  Niagara,  Presque 
Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  Verango  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  surprise  was  to  be  simultaneous,  at  the  same  hour,  along  a 
line  thousands  of  miles  in  extent.  The  English  garrisons  would 
thus  be  unable  to  help  each  other.    And  should  one  detachment 
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of  the  English  be  successful  it  would  not  dishearten  the  rest. 
Some  would  certainly  succeed.  Should  all  be  successful  the  war 
would  be  terminated  at  a  blow,  Pontiac  would  then  again  be  the 
undisputed  sovereign  of  the  land,  which  had  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors. 

Pontiac  first  revealed  his  plan  to  the  warriors  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar tribe,  the  Ottawas.  It  seems  that  many  other  tribes  recog- 
nized him  as  a  sort  of  elected  Emperor,  with  a  limited  power 
over  their  movements.     Major  Rogers  says : 

"  Pontiac  had  the  largest  Empire,  and  the  greatest  authority  of 
any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the  continent  since  our 
acquaintance  with  it." 

The  great  chief,  having  assembled  his  warriors,  made  a  very 
effective  speech  to  them.  He  exhibited  a  beautiful  belt,  which  he 
said  he  had  received  from  their  beloved  Father,  the  King  of 
France,  with  the  request  that  his  children  would  drive  his  and 
their  enemies,  the  English,  out  of  their  territory.  In  glowing  terms 
he  depicted  the  haughty  and  insulting  bearing  of  the  English 
officers,  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  those  officers  had 
even  dared  to  inflict  the  disgrace  of  blows  upon  Indian  braves. 

"  The  Great  Spirit,"  said  this  remarkable  man,  in  conclusion, 
**  has  revealed  to  us  the  course  which  he  would  have  us  pursue. 
He  tells  us  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
to  abandon  all  articles  of  English  manufacture,  to  arm  ourselves 
with  our  own  weapons,  and  to  clothe  ourselves  with  garments  of 
our  own  make.  *  Why,'  said  the  Great  Spirit  indignantly,  *  why 
^o  you  suffer  these  dogs,  in  red  clothing,  to  enter  your  country 
and  take  the  land  I  have  given  you.  Drive  them  from  it.  When 
jou  need  my  aid  I  will  help  you.' " 

The  warriors  received  this  speech  with  enthusiasm.  As  Pon- 
tiac opened  to  them  his  plan  of  the  campaign,  a  general  burst  of 
acclaim  testified  to  the  eagerness  of  the  warriors  for  the  conflict. 
Agents  were  immediately  dispatched  to  all  the  confederate  tribes 
to  enlist  their  services.  Twenty  powerful  tribes  were  speedily 
and  ardently  enlisted  in  this  alliance.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Delawares,  and  the  renowned  Six  Nations  of  New  York, 
were  included  in  the  number. 

All  these  arrangements  were  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy 
that  the  English  had  no  suspicion  of  the  storm  which  was  brew- 
ing.   '*  Peace  reigned  on  the  frontiers.    The  unsuspecting  traders 
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journeyed  from  village  to  village.  The  soldiers  in  the  forts  shrunk 
from  the  sun  of  early  summer,  and  dozed  away  the  day.  The 
frontier  settler,  singing  in  fancied  security,  sowed  his  crop,  or 
watching  the  sun  set  through  the  girdled  trees,  mused  upon  one 
more  peaceful  harvest,  and  told  his  children  of  the  horrors  of  the 
long  war  now,  thank  God,  over.  From  the  AUeghanies  to  the 
Mississippi  the  trees  had  leaved,  and  all  was  calm  life  and  joy. 
But  even  then,  through  the  gloomy  forest,  journeyed  bands  of 
sullen  red  men,  like  the  gathering  of  dark  clouds  for  a  horrid 
tempest.'** 

Inexorable  time  swept  on,  and,  at  length,  the  day  and  the  hour 
arrived.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  attack  began  in  all  these 
widely  scattered  posts.  Everywhere  the  British  traders  were 
seized,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  over  one  hundred  were  put  to 
death.  Nine  of  the  English  posts  were  immediately  captured,  and 
there  was  a  general  massacre  of  the  inmates.  Detachments  of 
savages  were  assigned  to  the  destruction  of  every  village  and 
farm-house.  The  genius  of  Pontiac  had,  with  marvelous  skill, 
arranged  for  the  attack  all  along  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  what  is  now  known  as  Ohio.  The  tid- 
ings of  these  awful  massacres  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  settlers  fled  in  terror  from  their  homes. 

The  forts,  which  were  captured,  were  generally  taken  by  strat- 
agem. The  perfidious  cunning  of  the  Indians  is  deserving  of  record. 
They  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  ancient  maxim,  that  fraud  was 
as  praiseworthy  in  war  as  courage. f 

There  was  quite  an  important  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maumee 
River.  An  Indian  woman  came  running  into  the  fort,  with  pite- 
ous cries,  and  said  that,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  fort,  she 
found  a  man  dying  from  an  accidental  wound,  and  with  tears  she 
entreated  the  commander  to  repair  to  his  assistance.  The  humane 
officer,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  treachery,  took  a  few 
men  with  him,  and,  following  the  guidance  of  the  woman,  hast- 
ened to  bring  the  wounded  man  into  the  fort.  They  were  way- 
laid, and,  by  one  discharge  of  musketry,  were  all  shot.  The 
savages  then  rushed  from  various  places  of  concealment  into  the 
fort,  and  very  easily  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  thus  taken  entirely  by  surprise. 

♦  The  Great  West,  by  Henry  Howe. 
\"An  znrtuSf  an  dolos^  quU  ab  hoste  rgqtdrat,** 
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At  Presque  Isle,  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  three 
Indians  appeared  in  gay  attire  and  joyous  spirits.  They  said  that 
they  were  a  part  of  a  hunting  party,  whose  canoes,  laden  with  a 
very  valuable  stock  of  peltries,  were  in  a  little  cove  about  a  mile 
from  the  fort.  The  commandant,  and  quite  a  number  of  men, 
immediately  set  out  to  purchase  the  furs. 

Not  long  after  they  were  gone,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Indians 
came  to  the  fort,  each  with  a  pack  of  furs  upon  his  back.  They 
said  that  the  commandant  had  bought  their  furs  and  had  employed 
them  to  bring  them  in.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  this. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
fort  they  threw  off  their  packs,  which  had  been  so  arranged  as  to 
hide  their  weapons,  and  with  one  simultaneous  yell  of  the  hideous 
war  whoop,  fell  with  tomahawk,  scalping  knife  and  rifles  upon 
the  astounded  garrison.  The  Indians  had  sawed  off  their  rifles 
that  they  might  make  them  so  short  that  they  could  be  concealed 
under  their  flowing  garments.  Successful  resistance  was  impos- 
sible. In  almost  less  time  than  it  has  taken  us  to  describe  it,  the 
work  of  death  was  completed.  Those  who  had  been  led  out  of 
the  fort  were  drawn  into  an  ambush  and  shot. 

Michilimackinac  was  one  of  the  most  important  positions  on 
the  frontier.  "  Nothing,"  says  a  modem  writer,  **  can  present  a 
more  picturesque  and  refreshing  spectacle  to  the  traveler,  wearied 
with  the  lifeless  monotony  of  a  voyage  through  Lake  Huron,  than 
the  first  sight  of  the  Island  of  Michilimackinac,  which  rises  from 
the  watery  horizon  in  lofty  bluffs,  imprinting  a  rugged  outline 
along  the  sky,  and  capped  with  a  fortress  on  which  the  American 
flag  is  seen  waving  against  the  blue  heavens." 

In  the  Indian  language  **  Macinac  "means  turtle;  "  Michilimack- 
inac "  means  great  turtU,  The  Island  was  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  that  animal.  The  old  trading  post  of 
Michilimackinac  stood  upon  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
peninsula,  about  nine  miles  south  of  the  island.  The  French 
under  Father  Marquette,  with  quite  a  large  company  of  Huron 
Indians,  visited  the  spot,  and  impressed  with  the  admirable  advan- 
tages of  the  location  for  prosecuting  the  fur  trade,  located  them- 
selves there  and  built  a  fort.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  interior  posts. 

Wonderful  scenes  were  often  witnessed  there  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  fur  trade.    There  were  sometimes  seen  collected  there  one 
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or  two  thousand  Indians.  The  waters  would  seem  alive  with  birch 
canoes,  as  the  gaily  dressed  Indian,  with  his  squaw  and  papooses, 
paddled  the  frail  skiff  rapidly  over  the  harbor.  They  came  from 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  from  the  many  streams 
which  emptied  into  them  The  relations  of  the  Indians  with  the 
French  were  more  than  friendly  —  they  were  almost  affectionate. 
The  French  traders  frequently  married  the  daughters  of  the 
chiefs,  and  many  of  them  became  incorporated  into  their  tribes. 

The  post  at  Michilimackinac  was  the  deposit  of  all  goods 
employed  in  the  northwestern  fur  trade.  It  was  ever  the  point  of 
departure,  between  the  upper  and  lower  countries,  where  the  trad- 
ers assembled  on  their  voyages  to  and  from  Montreal.  The  fort, 
as  it  was  called,  consisted  of  an  area  of  about  two  acres,  enclosed 
in  pickets  of  cedar  wood.  Three  sides  were  thus  fortified,  while  the 
fourth  reached  the  water's  edge,  where  it  was  open.  There  were 
about  thirty  comfortable  log  cabins  within  these  pickets.  These 
were  occupied  by  about  the  same  number  of  families.  Two  small 
brass  cannon  were  mounted  on  bastions.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  about  one  hundred  soldiers.  Picturesque  lodges  of  the  Indi- 
ans were  scattered  all  around. 

A  large  number  of  the  Chippewas  and  Sacs  were  to  cooperate 
in  the  attack  upon  this  station.  The  king  s  birth-day,  which  was 
to  be  a  season  of  general  jollity,  was  the  appointed  occasion.  As 
one  of  the  festivities  of  the  day  a  large  number  of  the  Indians 
were  to  engage  in  one  of  their  favorite  games  of  ball.  Two 
posts  were  planted  in  the  ground,  just  outside  of  the  palisades, 
about  half  a  mile  from  each  other.  Each  party  had  its  \x>sU 
They  all  met  in  the  center,  with  bats  in  their  hands.  The  ball 
was  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  the  game  consisted  in  seeing  to 
which  post  the  ball  could  be  driven. 

With  a  party  of  perhaps  five  hundred  Indians  on  each  side, 
driving  the  ball,  with  sinewy  arms,  over  the  wide  extended  plains, 
and  all  rushing  after  it  in  indescribable  tumult,  the  game  became 
exceedingly  exciting.  It  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
spectacles,  as  these  Indians,  plumed  and  painted,  and  in  gala 
dresses,  with  shouts  and  laughter,  pursued  the  ball  as  it  was  struck 
wildly,  now  in  this  direction,  and  now  in  that.  It  was  certain  that 
the  game  would  call  out  all  the  garrison  and  the  families  to  wit- 
ness it.  So  far  as  is  now  known  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
treachery  was  entertained. 
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Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  tnat,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  game,  the  ball  should  be  driven  over  the  pickets.  The  Indi- 
ans would,  of  course,  rush  after  it  pell  mell.  This  would  excite 
no  alarm.  Very  adroitly  the  savages  carried  out  their  plan.  The 
ball  flew  in  all  directions,  pursued,  with  whoop  and  halloo,  by 
nearly  a  thousand  warriors.  The  game  became  intensely  exciting, 
even  to  all  the  onlookers.  At  length,  a  well  aimed  blow  threw 
the  ball  high  over  the  palisades  into  the  enclosure  of  the  fort. 
With  a  simultaneous  rush  the  Indians  pursued  it.  Som«  clam- 
bered the  pickets.  Some  rushed  in  at  the  open  gateway.  Some 
rushed  round  and  entered  by  the  open  front  which  faced  the 
water. 

Scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  ere  there  were  nearly  a  thousand 
warriors  within  the  enclosure.  Mr.  Henry,  the  English  traveler, 
of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken,  has  given  a  minute  and  very 
graphic  account  of  the  scenes  which  then  ensued.  He  had  not 
gone  out  of  the  fort  to  witness  the  game,  as  a  canoe  was  just  on 
the  point  of  departure  for  Montreal,  and  he  was  busy  writing  let- 
ters to  his  friends. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  fort  was  simply  a  village  of 
about  thirty  houses,  surrounded  by  pickets.  As  Mr.  Henry  was 
engaged  in  writing  he  heard  suddenly  a  great  tumult,  blended 
with  loud  outcries.  Somewhat  alarmed,  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
window.     An  awful  sight  met  his  eye. 

The  fort  was  full  of  Indians,  all  well  armed,  having  drawn  their 
concealed  weapons,  and  they  were  cutting  down  and  scalping 
every  Englishman  within  their  reach.  They  seemed  in  a  state  of 
perfect  frenzy,  all  uttering  the  shrill  war  whoop,  or  other  hideous 
yells.  The  ground  was  already  covered  with  many  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  He  had  in  his  chamber  a  fowling  piece, 
loaded  with  swan-shot.  Almost  instinctively  seizing  this,  he 
returned  to  the  window,  but  it  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  the 
report  of  his  gun  would  only  secure  his  own  more  immediate  and 
certain  destruction.  He  stood  at  the  window  in  great  terror, 
expecting  every  instant  to  hear  the  fort-drum  beat  to  arms.  While 
thus  standing  several  of  his  countrymen  were  cut  down.  He  saw 
more  than  one  struggling  between  the  knees  of  the  savages,  who 
thus  held  them,  and  scalped  them  while  yet  alive  and  shrieking. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  while  this  awful  scene  was  transpir- 
ing there  were  several  Frenchmen,  Canadian  villagers,  looking 
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composedly  upon  the  slaughter.  The  vengeance  of  the  Indians 
was  directed  to  the  English  alone.  They  had  no  desire  to  expel 
the  French.  They  prized  their  society  and  their  commerce ;  and 
it  was  their  openly  avowed  wish  to  restore  their  father,  the  King 
of  the  French,  to  his  supremacy  in  their  dominions.  Not  a 
Frenchman  was  molested.  And  though  the  French  took  no  part 
with  the  Indians,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their  sympathies 
were  with  them. 

Mr.  Henry,  seeing  that  the  fort  was  taken  beyond  all  possibil- 
ity of  recapture,  and  that  there  was  no  apparent  escape  for  his 
countrymen  from  the  general  massacre,  conceived  the  hope  that 
he  might  possibly  find  refuge  in  the  house  of  some  one  of  the 
Frenchmen.  Monsieur  Langlade  lived  in  the  next  house  to  the 
one  which  he  occupied.  There  was  a  low  fence  which  separated 
the  two  back  yards.  Running  out  at  the  door,  he  climbed  the 
fence,  and  rushing  into  the  house  he  found  the  whole  family  look- 
ing out  at  the  window  upon  the  horrible  spectacle  before  them, 

Mr.  Henry,  pallid  with  terror,  entreated  Monsieur  Langlade  to 
conceal  him  in  his  house  till  the  massacre  should  be  over.  The 
Frenchman  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then,  turning  again 
to  the  window,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  :  "  I  can  do  noth- 
ing for  you." 

There  was  in  the  room  an  Indian  woman,  one  of  the  Pawnee 
tribe,  who  was  a  servant  to  Madame  Langlade.  She  beckoned 
the  Englishman  to  follow  her,  and  led  him  to  the  garret,  where 
she  told  him  that  he  must  conceal  himself  the  best  way  he  could. 
She  left  him,  and  locking  the  door,  with  much  presence  of  mind 
took  away  the  key.  The  garret  of  the  cabin  was  dark,  without 
any  window.  But  there  were  large  cracks  between  the  boards  of 
the  wall,  through  which  cracks  Mr.  Henry  could  obtain  a  full  view 
of  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the  area  of  the  fort. 

Here  he  beheld,  with  horror,  the  truly  infernal  deeds  of  the 
savages.  There  can  be  no  fiend  worse  than  man  in  his  fury. 
The  dead  were  scalped,  and  their  bodies  mutilated  in  every  fero- 
cious way  which  barbaric  ingenuity  could  invent.  Many  were 
writhing  and  shrieking  as  the  keen  knife  circled  their  heads,  and 
their  bloody  scalps  were  torn  off.  "  From  the  bodies  of  some, 
ripped  open,  their  butchers  were  drinking  the  blood,  scooped  up  in 
the  hollow  of  joined  hands,  and  quaffed  amid  shouts  of  rage  and 
victory." 
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We  have  heard  of  "  Godlike  human  nature."  And  the  Psalmist 
says,  **  Thou  didst  create  him  but  little  lower  than  the  angel."  But 
surely  man  has  fallen  into  terrible  depths.  And  he  must  indeed 
be  regeneraUdhtioxt,  he  can  be  fit  again  to  be  restored  to  the  soci- 
ety of  his  angel  brothers. 

But  a  few  moments  passed  before  the  massacre  was  completed. 
Not  a  living  Englishman  could  be  seen.  The  savages  now  com- 
menced a  search  for  those  who  might  be  concealed.  Mr.  Henry, 
from  his  hiding  place,  saw  a  gang  of  the  savages  entering  M. 
Langlade's  house.  The  floor  of  the  garret  consisted  merely  of  a 
layer  of  loose  boards.  He  could,  therefore,  see  all  that  trans- 
pired, and  hear  all  that  was  said  in  the  room  below. 

**  Are  there  any  Englishmen  here ! "  one  of  the  savages 
inquired. 

**  I  cannot  say, "  Monsieur  Langlade  replied.  "  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  You  must  search  for  yourselves  and  then  you  will  be  sat- 
isfied." 

This  was  true.  Monsieur  Langlade  did  not  know  but  that  Mr. 
Henry  had  left  his  house.  The  savages  then  came  to  the  garret 
door.  Sometime  was  lost  in  getting  the  key.  Mr.  Henry  im- 
proved the  fortunate  moments  in  hiding  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of 
litter  which  chanced  to  be  in  one  corner  of  the  garret.  He  had 
but  just  completed  his  concealment,  when  four  savages  came 
clambering  up  the  rickety  stairs,  their  tomahawks  literally  drip- 
png  with  blood. 

Mr.  Henry  felt  that  his  last  hour  had  certainly  come.  He  was 
stifled  for  want  of  breath.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his  heart  beat 
loud  enough  to  betray  him.  The  Indians  searched  the  dark  gar- 
ret in  all  directions.  One  of  them  came  so  near  that  Mr.  Henry 
could  have  touched  him  with  his  hand.  The  Indians  were  all  the 
time  entertaining  Mr.  Langlade  with  a  glowing  and  hilarious 
account  of  their  great  achievement.  At  last  the  savages  returned 
down  the  stairs.  Soon  after  this  Madame  Langlade,  who  did  not 
know  of  his  concealment,  went  into  the  garret  for  some  purpose, 
and  was  surprised  in  finding  him  there.  Her  womanly  nature  was 
touched.  She  told  him  that  all  the  English  who  could  be  found 
were  killed,  but  that  she  hoped  that  he  might  escape.  He  was 
left  in  his  concealment  for  the  night. 

Upon  descending  the  stairs  she  reflected  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  the  escape  of  Mr.  Henry  from  Michilimackinac 
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unseen  by  the  numerous  bands  of  savages  who  now  held  the 
post ;  and  that  if  he  should  be  found  secreted  in  her  house,  she, 
her  husband  and  her  children  would  certainly  fall  victims  to  their 
vengeance. 

In  the  morning  she  informed  Wenniway,  a  ferocious  savage 
chief,  that  an  Englishman  was  concealed  in  her  garret.  He  was 
a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  of  brutal  instincts.  Immediately 
he  came  to  the  house,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  savages,  all  naked 
to  the  waist  and  intoxicated.  With  compressed  lips  the  chief 
entered  the  garret,  seized  Mr.  Henry  by  the  wrist,  and  brandish- 
ing  a  large  knife,  was  just  upon  the  point  of  plunging  it  into  his 
heart,  when  a  new  impulse  came  over  him. 

He  had  lost  a  brother  in  the  war  with  the  English.  The  idea 
struck  him  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  custom,  he  would 
adopt  Mr.  Henry  in  his  stead.  After  a  moment's  pause,  the  knife 
gleaming  in  the  air,  he  sheathed  it,  saying :  "  I  will  not  kill  you. 
I  will  adopt  you."  Thus  Mr.  Henry's  life  was  saved,  and  he  was 
subsequently  ransomed. 

Seventy  of  the  English,  at  the  station,  were  slain.  This 
included  nearly  all  of  English  birth  who  were  to  be  found  at  that 
remote  post.  Of  these  it  is  said  that  several  were  cooked  and 
eaten  in  savage  triumph.  A  very  few,  under  varied  circumstances^ 
were  saved  as  captives.  These  were  eventually  redeemed.  Thus 
fell  Michilimackinac,  through  Indian  treachery  and  prowess. 

At  Detroit  there  were  some  suspicions  that  Pontiac  was  endeav- 
oring to  form  a  combination  of  the  Indian  tribes  against  the 
English  at  these  posts.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  French 
were  encouraging  him  in  this  enterprise,  hoping  thus  to  regain 
their  lost  power.  This  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Both  parties 
did  what  they  could  to  enlist  the  Indians  under  their  banners. 
The  following  passage  is  found  in  a  letter  written  from  Detroit  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1765  : 

"  Pontiac  is  now  raising  the  St.  Joseph  Indians,  the  Miamies,  the 
Mascentins,  the  Ouittenons,  the  Pians  and  the  Illinois,  to  come  to 
this  place  the  beginning  of  next  month  to  make  what  effort  they 
can  against  us.  They  are  to  be  joined  by  some  of  the  Northo-n 
Indians,  as  is  reix)rted.  This,  they  say,  is  to  be  an  undertaking 
of  the  Indians  alone,  as  they  are  to  have  no  assistance  from  the 
French.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  intention  to  i)erform  what  we 
have  heard  of.     But  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  come  to  any  head. 
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"  I  am  well  convinced  that  if  Pontiac  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  kindly  received  at  this  place,  he  would  desist 
from  any  hostile  measures  against  us.  But  it  will  be  impossible 
to  convince  him  of  that  while  there  are  such  a  number  of  trait- 
orous villians  around  him.  You  cannot  imagine  what  most  infa-^ 
mous  lies  they  tell." 

In  this  last  statement  there  is  doubtless  reference  to  the  efforts 
which  the  French  were  supposed  to  be  making  to  exasperate  the 
Indians  against  the  English.  In  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography 
we  find  the  following  account  of  the  condition  of  Detroit  at  that 
time: 

"  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  enclosed  by  a  single  row 
of  pickets,  forming  nearly  four  sides  of  a  square.  There  were 
block-houses  at  the  comers  and  over  the  gates.  An  open  space 
intervened  between  the  houses  and  the  pickets.  This  formed  a 
place  of  arms  and  encircled  the  village.  The  fortifications  did 
not  extend  to  the  river ;  but  a  gate  opened  in  the  direction  of  the 
stream,  and  not  far  from  it,  where,  at  the  date  in  question,  two 
armed  vessels,  fortunately  for  the  inhabitants,  happened  to  lie  at 
anchor. 

"  The  ordnance  of  the  fort  consisted  of  two  six  pounders,  one 
three  pounder,  and  three  mortars.  All  of  these  were  of  an  indif- 
ferent quality.  The  garrison  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty^ 
including  officers.  There  were  also,  in  the  village,  something 
like  forty  individuals  who  were  habitually  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade.  The  inadequate  proportion  of  the  force  even  to  the  size 
of  the  place  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  stockade, 
which  formed  its  periphery,  was  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
long." 

Detroit,  next  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  was  at  th^t  time  the 
most  important  of  all  the  stations  which  the  British  had  captured 
from  the  French  along  the  line  of  the  great  lakes.  Not  only  an 
immense  amount  of  goods  were  stored  there  for  the  widely  ex- 
tended fur  trade,  but  it  is  said  that,  at  times,  there  were  more  than 
t^ro  millions  of  dollars  in  coin  at  the  station. 

Pontiac  himself  undertook  to  preside  over  the  operations  here. 
The  8th  of  May  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  attack.  In  the 
meantime  the  most  friendly  intercourse  was  to  be  cultivated,  and 
cver\-  effort  was  to  be  made  to  disarm  suspicion.  Pontiac,  the 
imperial  chief,  was  to  present  himself  at  the  gate,  with  a  retinue^ 
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suitable  to  his  rank,  of  three  hundred  warriors,  and  was  to  request 
a  council  with  the  commandant,  Major  Gladwin,  in  which  they 
were  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  and  treat  of  friendly  matters. 
The  commandant  would,  of  course,  attend  in  state,  with  all  his 
prominent  officers.  The  Indian  warriors  had  sawed  off  their 
riflesy  making  them  short,  so  that  they  could  conceal  them  under 
their  blankets. 

At  a  given  signal,  which  was  to  be  the  presentation  to  the  com-^ 
mandant  of  a  wampum  belt,  in  a  peculiar  way,  the  warriors  were 
instantly  to  draw  out  their  rifles,  every  one  having  his  marked 
man,  and  shoot  down  the  commandant  and  all  his  officers.  Then, 
grasping  their  tomahawks,  they  were  to  fall  upon  the  garrison  in 
indiscriminate  massacre.  Some  were  to  rush  to  the  gates,  throw 
them  open,  and  admit  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  waiting  on 
the  outside  to  take  part  in  the  slaughter. 

The  plan  was  sagaciously  formed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
bat  that  it  would  have  been  successfully  carried  out  but  for  a 
betrayal  of  the  plot.    Mr.  Thatcher  writes  : 

^  Carver  states,  and  his  account  is  substantially  confirmed  by 
tradition,  as  well  as  by  other  authorities,  that  an  Indian  woman 
betrayed  the  secret."  She  had  been  employed  by  the  command- 
ant to  make  him  a  pair  of  moccasins  out  of  elk  skin.  She  brought 
them  to  the  fort  on  evening  of  the  7th  of  May.  Pontiac  had  but 
a  few  hours  before  appeared  at  the  fort,  with  his  escort,  and  had 
solicited  a  council,  to  be  held  in  the  fort  the  next  morning,  the 
8th.     This  request  had  been  promptly  granted. 

The  Indian  woman  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  command- 
ant, and  was  very  friendly  in  her  feelings.  Major  Gladwin  paid 
her  generously  for  her  work.  He  requested  her  to  make  hin^ 
another  pair,  and  furnished  her  with  the  skins.  The  woman  took. 
them,  but  seemed  strangely  embarrassed.  She  went  to  the  door,, 
hesitated,  turned  around  to  go  back,  as  if  her  errand  was  not 
completed,  then  hesitated  again,  and  at  length  slowly  and  thought- 
fully went  out.  Still  she  loitered  around  the  door,  and  appeared 
so  strangely  that  a  servant  asked  her  what  the  trouble  was,  and 
what  she  wanted.  To  these  inquiries  she  made  no  reply  what- 
ever. 

The  Major  was  informed  of  her  conduct,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
called  in.  Kindly  he  questioned  her.  After  much  hesitation  she 
said  that  she  did  not  like  to  take  away  the  elk  skin  because  she  could 
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never  hring  it  bcuk.  This  led  to  more  serious  and  earnest  inquiries. 
and  gradually  the  woman  divulged  the  whole  plot. 

Pontiac  had  so  deceived  the  community  that  the  commandant 
was  not  at  all  disposed  to  credit  the  revelation.  Still  he  deemed 
it  prudant  to  be  prepared  for  the  defense.  He  called  his  officers 
before  him,  informed  them  of  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  requested 
that  the  garrison  should  be  secretly  placed  in  perfect  order  to 
repel  the  attack  should  one  be  made.  All  the  traders  and  their 
dependents,  within  the  fort,  were  to  be  put  upon  their  guard,  with 
strict  injunctions  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  intimate  to  the 
Indians  that  treachery  on  their  part  was  suspected.  Through  the 
night  the  ramparts  were  very  carefully  watched. 

A  strong  body  guard  was  ordered  to  be  present  at  the  council, 
with  their  muskets  loaded  and  primed  ready  for  instant  action. 
They  were  placed  in  a  position  where,  the  signal  being  given,  they 
could  cut  down  the  Indian  warriors  with  a  storm  of  deadly  bul- 
lets. In  the  fort  the  night  passed  away  tranquilly.  But  in  the 
Indian  camp,  on  the  outside,  there  was  great  revelry,  with  danc- 
ing and  shouting. 

In  the  morning  the  Indian  warriors  had  a  great  carouse.  They 
sang  their  war  songs  and  danced  their  war  dance  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. They  then  repaired  to  the  fort,  and  were  admitted  with- 
out any  hesitation.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Pontiac  discerned  that 
the  garrison  was  under  arms,  that  the  guards  were  doubled,  and 
that  all  the  officers  were  armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  As  they 
passed  along  the  little  village,  to  the  appointed  place  of  council, 
he  perceived  unusual  activity  on  the  streets,  and  indications  of  a 
special  movement  among  the  troops. 

He  inquired  of  the  British  commander  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  unusual  movement.  He  was  answered  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  young  men  busy,  in  the  performance  of  duty,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  discipline,  and  become  idle  and  ignorant. 

The  council  was  soon  convened.  But  Pontiac  was  evidently 
very  uneasy.  He  had  not  at  all  expected  to  meet  such  prepara- 
tions for  defense ;  and  undoubtedly  feared  that  the  plot  had  been 
cither  fully  or  partially  divulged.  Still  he  assumed  a  bold  impe- 
rial air.  He  made  a  genuine  Indian  speech,  with  impassioned 
words,  and  ever  increasing  vehemence  of  gesticulation. 

Just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  presenting  the  belt  to  Major 
Gladwin,  at  a  signal  from  the  commandant,  the  drums  at  the  door 
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suddenly  beat  the  charge.  Instantly  the  soldiers  leveled  their 
muskets  at  the  very  breasts  of  the  Indians,  while  all  the  officers 
drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards,  presenting  a  very  form- 
idable array  of  glittering  steel. 

The  bravery  of  Pontiac  no  one  has  ever  doubted.  But  this 
decisive  proof  that  his  treachery  was  discovered,  and  that  his  owa 
life,  and  that  of  so  many  subordinate  chiefs -might,  in  an  instant^ 
be  sacrificed,  entirely  disconcerted  him.  He  trembled,  and  hes- 
itated in  delivering  the  belt.  Major  Gladwin,  sword  in  hand^ 
approached  the  chief,  and  drawing  aside  his  blanket  pointed  to> 
the  shortened  rifle,  and  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  instead 
of  instantly  ordering  all  to  be  shot,  with  perhaps  misjudged 
humanity,  simply  commanded  them  to  leav^- the  fort.  Major 
Gladwin  was  honorable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  promised 
the  savages  safety  in  coming  and  going.  He  was  true  to  his 
pledge.  Many  would  have  thought  that  the  clearly  developed 
treachery  of  the  savages  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  this  pro- 
tection. 

Humiliated  and  sullen  they  retired.  But  the  moment  they 
were  outside  of  the  gates  they  gave  a  yell  of  rage  and  defiance, 
and  impotently  discharged  a  volley  of  bullets  against  the  garrison. 
The  Indians  probably  outnumbered  the  garrison  ten  to  one,  and 
were  almost  equally  well  armed.  They  could  also  speedily  sum- 
mon a  very  large  addition  tc  their  force.  The  situation  of  the 
little  garrison  was  consequently  still  very  precarious.  Just  out- 
side of  the  fort  there  was  an  aged  English  woman,  Mrs.  Tumbell, 
residing  with  her  two  sons.  The  Indians  murdered  and  scalped 
them  all.  At  a  little  greater  distance  there  was  an  English  fam- 
ily, that  of  James  Fisher,  tilling  a  few  acres  around  their  lonely 
cabin.  The  savages  murdered  him,  his  wife,  and  four  soldiers 
who,  perhaps,  had  been  stationed  there  for  their  protection.  The 
children  and  servant  maid  were  carried  off  into  captivity. 
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SIEGE  OF  DETROIT. 

Assault  op  the  Fort  —  The  Conference  —  Progress  of  the 
SiEPE  —  Disaster  to  the  Barges — Bitter  Disappointment 

—  Escape  of  a  Boat  —  The  Re-enforcement  —  Defeat  of 
TBI  Canoes — Indian  Fire  Rafts — Terror  at  the  Fron- 
tiers—  Assassination  of  Major  Campbell  —  Arrival  of 

RX-ENFORCEMENTS — SHREWDNESS  OF  PONTIAC ThE  AmBUSH 

—  Peace — Movements  of  Pontiac  —  Extracts  from  Let- 
ters—  Anecdotes  of  Pontiac  —  Eloquent  Speech — Assas- 
sination OF  Pontiac  —  Grandeur  of  the  great  Valley  — 
The  Beautiful  River. 

Pontiac,  having  been  frustrated  in  bis  plan  of  taking  Detroit  by 
surprise,  dispatched  bis  runners,  in  all  directions,  to  summon  the 
waniors,  of  various  tribes,  to  surround  the  fort,  assail  it  with  con- 
stant vigilance,  and  thus  starve  the  garrison  into  capitulation. 
Ehiring  the  ninth,  the  warriors  were  rapidly  assembling  and  taking 
their  positions.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  tenth  of  May,  a  gen- 
eral assault  was  undertaken,  to  try  the  strength  of  the  fort. 

All  the  day  long  a  hot  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  No  bullets 
were  thrown  away.  Every  shot  followed  deliberate  aim.  On 
each  side  several  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  The 
savages  were  very  careful  to  post  themselves  behind  fences,  trees, 
stumps,  and  particularly  in,  and  behind  several  bams  and  other 
buildings,  which  were  within  musket  shot  of  the  palisades.  The 
garrison  heated  some  spikes  red  hot,  and  shooting  them  from  their 
cAT.non,  set  fire  to  these  buildings,  and  thus  drove  the  savages 
from  their  shelter.  The  soldiers  fired  with  such  accuracy  of  aim, 
tiiii  toon  the  savages  did  not  venture  to  approach  within  reach  of 
their  bullets. 

There  was  a  low  ridge,  at  a  short  distance,  from  whose  summit 
the  pickeu  could  be  overlooked.     The  savages  crept  up  this  hill. 
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and,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  endeavored  to  continue  their  fire. 
But  if  they  raised  their  head  in  the  slightest  degree  to  take  aim, 
they  were  very  sure  to  be  struck  by  the  bullet  of  some  sharp- 
shooter. Finding  that  they  accomplished  very  little  in  this  way 
they  gave  up  the  plan. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  a  thousand  savages  sur- 
rounding the  extensive  area  of  the  fort.  Should  they  make  a 
simultaneous  attack,  from  different  points,  the  situation  of  the 
garrison  would  be  hopeless.  Neither  were  the  inmates  of  the  fort 
prepared  for  a  protracted  siege.  They  had  but  three  weeks'  pro- 
vision, even  when  put  upon  the  allowance  of  but  one  pound  of 
bread  and  two  ounces  of  pork  for  each  man  a  day. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  French,  whom  the  Indians 
manifested  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  harm,  a  truce  and  con- 
ference were  proposed.  Pontiac  sent  a  delegation  of  five  warriors 
into  the  fort,  with  the  request  that  the  commandant  should  send 
two  of  his  ofl&cers  to  confer  with  Pontiac  himself  at  his  camp. 
He  also,  for  some  unknown  reason,  suggested  that  Major  Camp- 
bell, whom  he  well  knew,  might  be  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Lieutenant  McDougall  was  appointed  as  the  other.  Several  of 
the  French  accompanied  the  commissioners. 

Pontiac  proposed  the  following  fair,  and,  considering  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  garrison,  very  liberal  terms  of  capitula- 
tion :  "  Let  the  English  troops  lay  down  their  arms  as  our  fathers, 
the  French,  have  been  obliged  to  do.  They  must  leave  the  can- 
non, the  magazines,  the  merchant  goods,  and  the  two  armed  ves- 
sels. We  will  then  escort  the  garrison  in  safety  to  their  friends  at 
Niagara." 

To  this  proposition  Major  Campbell  promptly  replied:  "My 
commanding  officer  did  not  send  me  here  to  defiver  up  the  fort  to 
the  Indians  or  to  any  one  else.  He  will  defend  it  so  long  as  a 
single  man  is  left  to  stand  by  his  side." 

Hostilities  were  immediately  recommenced.  The  savages 
pressed  the  siege  with  so  much  vigor  that,  for  several  weeks,  "  the 
whole  garrison,  officers,  soldiers,  merchants  and  servants  were  on 
the  ramparts  every  night  Not  one  of  them  slept  in  a  house, 
excepting  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital." 

The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  replenish  the  stores  of 
the  starving  garrison,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Three  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege^  on  the  30th  of  May,  the 
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sentinel  on  duty,  from  his  look-out,  announced  that  a  large  fleet 
of  boats  was  seen  approaching  from  far  down  the  river.  It  was 
not  doubted  that  the  boats  contained  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
reinforcements  from  Niagara.  All  hurried  to  the  bastions  to  gaze 
upx>n  the  welcome  spectacle. 

But  Pontiac  was  a  vigilant  foe.  His  scouts  had  been  stationed 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report  immediately 
upon  the  appearance  of  any  boats  in  the  distant  horizon.  These 
sharp  watchers  discerned  the  distant  squadron,  and,  by  the  swift- 
est runners,  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  their  chief. 

About  sixty  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  on 
the  northern  or  Canada  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  there  is  a  remarkable 
cape  called  Point  Pele^.  Pontiac  sagaciously  surmised  that  the 
fleet  of  barges  would  draw  up  under  the  shelter  of  that  cape  for 
the  night.  Here  he  stationed  a  large  party  of  warriors  in  ambush. 
These  boats  were  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  boatmen  to  sleep 
in  them,  or  in  them  to  cook  their  food.  As  Pontiac  had  imagined, 
the  little  fleet  entered  a  sheltered  cove  on  the  cape,  and  the  voy- 
agers prepared  for  their  night  s  encampment.  The  boats  were 
carefully  moored,  and  the  weary  boatmen,  having  built  their  fires, 
cooked  and  eaten  their  supper,  and  stationed  their  guard,  fell 
asleep.  No  one  apprehended  danger  at  such  a  distance  from 
Detroit. 

Just  before  the  dawn  of  day  these  warriors  crept  from  the 
ambush,  and,  more  noiseless  than  the  panther,  in  their  mocca- 
sined  tread,  approached  the  spot  where  the  English  were  soundly 
sleeping.  A  tremendous  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard ;  a 
stojm  of  lead  fell  upon  the  sleepers,  and  apparently  an  innumer- 
able company  of  savages  came  rushing  from  the  darkness,  making 
night  hideous  with  their  yells  and  their  war  whoops.  Brandish- 
ing their  tomahawks  they  fell  upon  the  surprised  boatmfen  with 
awf  jI  slaughter. 

One  officer  and  about  thirty  men  effected  their  escape.  Being 
rcry  near  the  beach  they  sprang  into  a  boat  and  crossed  the  lake 
to  the  southern  or  Ohio  shore.  The  others  were  all  cither  killed 
or  taken  captive.  The  exultant  savages  formed  all  the  barges  in 
«  l.nc,  and  comi>elling  their  prisoners  to  navigate  the  boats,  entered 
'JM:  mouth  of  the  river  and  were  ascending  with  their  valuable 
booty  of  provisions  and  ammunitions  to  Detroit. 

Four  English  boatmen  were  placed  in  each  boat  under  a  strong 
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guard  of  Indians.  The  boats  were  kept  close  to  the  shore,  along 
which  marched  a  large  detachment  of  warriors,  rifle  in  hand, 
ready  instantly  to  shoot  down  any  one  who  should  make  the 
slightest  attempt  at  escape. 

The  poor  creatures  who  were  killed  were  scalped,  and  their 
bloody  trophies  of  barbarian  victory  were  borne  along  on  poles 
as  banners.  It  was  this  captured  fleet  of  batteaux  which  the 
sentinel  had  descried  ascending  the  river.  Terrible  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  starving  garrison  when  they  heard,  from  the 
boats  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  escort  on  the  shore,  the 
exultant  yells  and  the  defiant  war  whoop,  which  told  them  that 
the  boats,  with  all  their  precious  cargoes,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  their  foes. 

When  the  line  of  boats  was  directly  opposite  the  town,  four 
soldiers,  in  one  of  the  boats,  choosing  rather  to  die  by  the  rifle 
than  by  torture,  which  they  knew  to  be  the  fate  for  which  they 
were  reserved,  resolved  upon  an  utterly  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.  Suddenly  they  changed  the  course  of  the  boat  towards 
the  western  shore,  where  the  armed  vessels  were  at  anchor.  The 
river  was  here  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  With 
frantic  shouts  they  called  upon  the  crew  to  come  to  their  help. 
The  movement  was  so  sudden,  and  so  rapidly  was  the  boat  driven 
out  into  the  stream,  by  the  energies  of  despair,  that  the  Indian 
guard  leaped  overboard  and  swam  ashore.  One  of  them  dragged 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  him,  and  both  were  drowned.  The  Indi- 
ans in  the  other  boats  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  but  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  them,  in  consequence  of  the  cannonade  with  which  they 
were  assailed  from  the  armed  schooner.  These  heroic  men  soon 
reached  the  vessel.     One  only  of  the  three  was  wounded. 

The  Indians,  alarmed  by  this  escape,  immediately  landed  all 
the  boats,  and  transferred  their  cargoes  to  the  shore.  Then  these 
human  demons  scalped  and  roasted  their  victims.  The  shrieks 
of  the  suff"erers,  under  the  dreadful  torture,  was  borne  across  the 
water  to  the  garrison,  causing  every  bosom  to  burn  with  the  desire 
for  vengeance. 

A  few  days  after  these  appalling  events,  an  armed  vessel  was 
sent  from  Niagara  with  supplies,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of 
about  fifty  troops  on  board.  Early  in  the  month  of  June  the 
vessel  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  large  detachment  of 
Indians  was  sent  down  the  river,  from  the  siege  of  Detroit,  to 
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intercept  the  vessel.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  embarked 
in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  silently  they  descended  the  swift  current 
of  the  stream. 

The  wind  having  died  away,  the  vessel  dropped  anchor  near 
the  head  of  a  small  island  called  Fighting  Island.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel  ordered  his  men  to  lie  concealed,  with  guns  loaded 
and  primed.  The  small  cannon,  also,  which  he  had  on  board, 
was  charged  almost  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  shot.  The  Indians 
were  suffered  to  approach  close  to  the  vessel,  when  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  upon  the  mast,  and  the  little 
vessel  itself  quivered  with  the  explosion  which  ensued*  It  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  converted  into  a  volcano  in  violent  eruption.  The 
nearest  canoes  were  almost  blown  out  of  the  water.  The  men 
all  took  sure,  though  hasty  aim,  and  scarcely  a  bullet  failed  of 
accomplishing  its  deadly  mission.  The  slaughter  of  the  Indians, 
crowded  together  in  their  frail  canoes,  must  have  been  terrible. 
How  great  their  loss  was  never  known.  The  panic-stricken  war- 
riors paddled  away  with  the  utmost  speed. 

The  next  morning  the  vessel  dropped  a  little  farther  down  the 
river,  where  she  was  detained  six  days  for  want  of  wind.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  June  a  fair  breeze  came  in  from  the  south,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month  the  blessed  relief  reached  the  half- 
famished  garrison  in  safety.  There  were  now  three  armed  ves- 
sels lying  at  anchor  before  the  fort,  in  the  broad  and  rapid  river. 
Pontiac  was  anxious  to  destroy  them.  He  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  could  not  capture  them. 

With  the  skill  of  an  European  engineer  he  commenced  building 
far  up  the  river  several  immense  fire  rafts  which,  laden  with  com- 
bustibles, would  be  almost  like  solid  islands  on  fire  floating  down 
against  the  vessels.  Several  such  attempts  were  made,  but  they 
▼ere  thwarted  by  English  energy  and  skill.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  Detroit,  July  6,  1763,  gives  one  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  English  settlement  and  garrison  during  the 
siege. 

*•  We  have  been  besieged  here  two  months  by  six  hundred  Indi- 
ans. We  have  been  upon  the  watch  night  and  day,  from  the  com- 
manding officer  to  the  lowest  soldier,  since  the  8th  of  May.  We 
h-ive  not  had  our  clothes  off,  nor  slept  a  night  since  the  siege  began. 
Wc  %haM  continue  so  till  we  have  a  reinforcement.  Then  we 
h«/pc  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  savages.     Their  camp  lies  about 
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a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  That  is  the  nearest  they  choose 
to  come  now. 

"  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  we  were  attacked  by  three  or 
four  hundred  of  them.  But  we  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception 
that  they  do  not  care  for  coming  to  see  us,  though  they  now  and 
then  get  behind  a  barn  or  a  house  and  fire  at  us  at  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  distance.  Day  before  yesterday  we  killed  a  chief 
and  three  others,  and  wounded  some  more.  Yesterday  we  went 
up  with  our  sloop  and  battered  their  cabins  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  glad  to  keep  farther  off*." 

The  next  day,  the  9th  of  July,  another  letter  was  written,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  It  is  composed  in  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  forced  mirth  and  irony  : 

^  You  have,  long  ago,  heard  of  our  pleasant  situation  !  But  the 
storm  is  blown  over.  Was  it  not  very  agreeable  to  hear,  every 
day,  of  their  cutting  and  carving,  boiling  and  eating  our  compan- 
ions? To  see  every  day  dead  bodies,  floating  down  the  river, 
mangled  and  disfigured  ?  But  Britons,  you  know,  never  shrink. 
We  always  appeared  gay  to  spite  the  rascals.  They  boiled  and 
ate  Sir  Robert  Devers.  And  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Panly,  who 
escaped  the  other  day  from  one  of  the  stations,  which  was  sur^ 
prised  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  which  he  commanded, 
that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  have  the  skin  of  Captain  Robertson  s 
arm  for  a  tobacco  pouch. 

**  Three  days  ago  a  party  of  us  went  to  demolish  a  breast- work 
which  the  Indians  had  made.  We  finished  our  work  and  were 
returning  home.  But  the  fort,  espying  a  party  of  Indians  follow- 
ing us  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  us,  we  were  ordered  back,  and 
making  our  dispositions,  we  advanced  briskly.  Our  front  was 
fired  upon  warmly,  and  we  returned  the  fire  for  about  hwe  minutes. 
In  the  meantime  Captain  Hopkins,  with  about  twenty  men,  filed 
off  to  the  left;  and  about  twenty  French  volunteers  filed  off  to 
the  right,  and  got  between  the  Indians  and  their  camp  fires. 

**The  savages  immediately  fled,  and  we  returned,  as  was  pru- 
dent ;  for  a  sentr)',  whom  I  had  placed,  informed  me  that  he  saw 
a  body  of  the  Indians  coming  down  from  the  woods.  Our  party, 
l<ing  but  about  eighty,  was  not  able  to  cope  with  their  united 
binds.  In  short,  we  beat  them  handsomely,  and  yet  did  not 
m'jf.h  hurt  to  them,  for  they  ran  extremely  well.  We  only  killed 
their  leader  and  wounded  three  others.     One  of  them  fired  at  me 
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at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces.  But  I  suppose  my 
terrible  visage  made  him  tremble.     I  think  I  shot  him." 

The  leader  who  was  killed  was  one  of  the  prominent  chiefs  of 
the  Ottawas.  It  is  said  that  both  of  the  English  commissioners, 
Major  Campbell  and  Major  McDougall,  were,  it  would  seem  per- 
fidiously, detained  by  Pontiac.  There  may  have  been  some 
explanation  of  this  which  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  A 
direct  act  of  treachery  of  that  kind  was  not  in* character  with 
Pontiac. 

One  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  chief, 
fell  upon  Major  Campbell  and  murdered  him.  "The  brutal 
assassin,*'  writes  Mr.  B,  B.  Thatcher,  "  fled  to  Saginaw,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  vengeance  of  Pontiac.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  chieftain  to  say,  that  he  was  indignant  at  the 
atrocious  act,  and  that  he  used  every  possible  exertion  to  appre- 
hend the  murderer." 

On  the  26th  of  June  a  detachment,  of  three  hundred  regular 
troops,  arrived  from  Niagara.  They  came  in  strong,  well-armed 
vessels,  which  the  savages  could  not  venture  to  attack  from  their 
frail  birch  canoes. 

Apprehensive  that  Pontiac,  in  view  of  such  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  garrison,  might  immediately  raise  the  siege,  and 
escape  with  his  warriors  unpunished,  arrangements  were  made,  to 
attack  him  that  very  night.  But  Pontiac  proved  himself  decidedly 
a  more  able  captain  than  the  English  leader. 

He  immediately  sent  all  the  women  and  children  away,  appa- 
rently broke  up  his  camp,  and  stationed  his  whole  force  of  war- 
riors in  ambush  upon  the  route  which  he  knew  the  garrison  must 
take  to  attack  his  camp.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  English,  after 
all  their  past  experience,  could  again  be  caught  in  such  a  trap. 
With  singular  infatuation  they  pressed  heedlessly  along  in  the 
darkness  till  they  came  to  a  bridge,  which  crossed  quite  a  wide 
brook,  which,  since  that  time,  has  been  not  inappropriately  called 
Bloody  Run.  Very  high  grass  and  dense  thickets  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  sluggish  stream.  Here  the  warriors  were  concealed, 
every  one  with  his  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to  take  deadly  aim  at  any 
who  might  be  crossing  the  bridge. 

The  thoughtless  troops,  two  hundred  in  number,  were  crossing 
the  bridge,  hastening  forward  to  catch  the  savages  before  they 
could  have  time  to  escape.     Suddenly  a  volley  of    musketry  was 
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poured  in  upon  the  troops.  Nearly  every  bullet  struck  a  man. 
Many  were  killed.  Many  more  were  wounded.  The  command- 
ant was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  All  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation. As  the  English  turned,  in  disorderly  retreat,  the  bullets 
of  the  foe  pursued  them.  The  unerring  aim  of  the  Indians  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  seventy  were  killed  outright, 
but  forty  were  merely  wounded.  This  was  an  extraordinary  case. 
Generally  in  battle  many  are  wounded  to  one  who  is  killed. 

This  engagement  took  place  at  night  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
above  the  fort.  This  humiliating  defeat  aroused  the  English  to 
more  energetic  action.  An  army  of  three  thousand  men  was 
promptly  raised,  and  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  ports  on  the  lakes. 
Pontiac  saw  at  once  that  he  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
such  a  force.  Too  proud  himself  to  negotiate  for  peace,  he  re- 
tired, far  away,  to  Illinois.  The  chiefs  of  several  of  the  coal- 
esced tribes  settled  the  terms  with  the  English  officers. 

The  movements  of  Pontiac  were  still  watched  with  much 
anxiety.  It  was  greatly  feared  that  his  busy  mind  was  active  in 
organizing  a  new  coalition  among  the  remoter  tribes.  In  a  letter 
from  Detroit,  dated  December  3,  we  find  the  following  expressions 
of  alarm: 

"  Wc  have  been  lately  very  busy  in  providing  abundance  of 
vheat,  flour,  Indian  corn  and  peas,  from  the  country.  In  this  we 
have  so  far  succeeded  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being  starved  out. 
Tis  said  that  Pontiac  and  his  tribe  have  gone  to  the  Mississippi, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it.  The  Wyandotts,  of  Sandusky,  are 
much  animated  against  us.  They  have  been  reinforced  lately  by 
many  villains  from  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  war." 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  written  :  "  About  twelve  days  ago  sev- 
eral scalping  parties  of  the  Pottawatamies  came  to  the  settlement. 
Wc  now  sleep  in  our  clothes,  expecting  an  alarm  every  night." 

Early  in  the  Summer  of  1764,  General  Bradstreet  succeeded  in 
convening  an  immense  council  of  Indians  at  Niagara.  Nearly 
nro  thousand  Indians  attended.  They  represented  twenty-two 
tribes.  This  fact  shows  very  clearly  how  vast  were  the  o^jerations 
which  the  mind  of  Pontiac  had  been  controlling.  The  haughty 
thieftain,  while  he  gave  his  consent  that  the  tribes,  in  the  vicinity 
^A  Detroit,  should  make  peace  with  the  English,  by  whom  they 
■  cr<r  now  overpowered,  would  assume  no  personal  responsibility 
*:.  the  act. 
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suddenly  beat  the  charge.  Instantly  the  soldiers  leveled  their 
muskets  at  the  very  breasts  of  the  Indians,  while  all  the  officers 
drew  their  swords  from  their  scabbards,  presenting  a  very  form- 
idable array  of  glittering  steel. 

The  bravery  of  Pontiac  no  one  has  ever  doubted.  But  this 
decisive  proof  that  his  treachery  was  discovered,  and  that  his  own 
life,  and  that  of  so  many  subordinate  chiefs -might,  in  an  instant, 
be  sacrificed,  entirely  disconcerted  him.  He  trembled,  and  hes- 
itated in  delivering  the  belt.  Major  Gladwin,  sword  in  hand, 
approached  the  chief,  and  drawing  aside  his  blanket  pointed  to 
the  shortened  rifle,  and  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery,  instead 
of  instantly  ordering  all  to  be  shot,  with  perhaps  misjudged 
humanity,  simply  commanded  them  to  leav«  the  fort.  Major 
Gladwin  was  honorable  in  the  highest  degree.  He  had  promised 
the  savages  safety  in  coming  and  going.  He  was  true  to  his 
pledge.  Many  would  have  thought  that  the  clearly  developed 
treachery  of  the  savages  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  this  pro- 
tection. 

Humiliated  and  sullen  they  retired.  But  the  moment  they 
were  outside  of  the  gates  they  gave  a  yell  of  rage  and  defiance,  , 
and  impotently  discharged  a  volley  of  bullets  against  the  garrison. 
The  Indians  probably  outnumbered  the  garrison  ten  to  one,  and 
were  almost  equally  well  armed.  They  could  also  speedily  sum- 
mon a  very  large  addition  tc  their  force.  The  situation  of  the 
little  garrison  was  consequently  still  very  precarious.  Just  out- 
side of  the  fort  there  was  an  aged  English  woman,  Mrs.  Tumbell, 
residing  with  her  two  sons.  The  Indians  murdered  and  scalped 
them  all.  At  a  little  greater  distance  there  was  an  English  fam- 
ily, that  of  James  Fisher,  tilling  a  few  acres  around  their  lonely 
cabin.  The  savages  murdered  him,  his  wife,  and  four  soldiers 
who,  perhaps,  had  been  stationed  there  for  their  protection.  The 
children  and  servant  maid  were  carried  off  into  captivity. 
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Pontiac,  having  been  frustrated  in  his  plan  of  taking  Detroit  by 
sarprise,  dispatched  his  runners,  in  all  directions,  to  summon  the 
warriors,  of  various  tribes,  to  surround  the  fort,  assail  it  with  con- 
stant vigilance,  and  thus  starve  the  garrison  into  capitulation. 
During  the  ninth,  the  warriors  were  rapidly  assembling  and  taking 
their  positions.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  tenth  of  May,  a  gen- 
eral assault  was  undertaken,  to  try  the  strength  of  the  fort. 

All  the  day  long  a  hot  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  No  bullets 
were  thrown  away.  Every  shot  followed  deliberate  aim.  On 
each  side  several  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  The 
savages  were  very  careful  to  post  themselves  behind  fences,  trees, 
stumps,  and  particularly  in,  and  behind  several  barns  and  other 
buildings,  which  were  within  musket  shot  of  the  palisades.  The 
garrison  heated  some  spikes  red  hot,  and  shooting  them  from  their 
cannon,  set  fire  to  these  buildings,  and  thus  drove  the  savages 
from  their  shelter.  The  soldiers  fired  with  such  accuracy  of  aim, 
that  soon  the  savages  did  not  venture  to  approach  within  reach  of 
their  bullets. 

There  was  a  low  ridge,  at  a  short  distance,  from  whose  summit 
the  pickets  could  be  overlooked.     The  savages  crept  up  this  hill. 
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and,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  endeavored  to  continue  their  fire. 
But  if  they  raised  their  head  in  the  slightest  degree  to  take  aim, 
they  were  very  sure  to  be  struck  by  the  bullet  of  some  sharp- 
shooter. Finding  that  they  accomplished  very  little  in  this  way 
they  gave  up  the  plan. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  over  a  thousand  savages  sur- 
rounding the  extensive  area  of  the  fort.  Should  they  make  a 
simultaneous  attack,  from  different  points,  the  situation  of  the 
garrison  would  be  hopeless.  Neither  were  the  inmates  of  the  fort 
prepared  for  a  protracted  siege.  They  had  but  three  weeks*  pro- 
vision, even  when  put  upon  the  allowance  of  but  one  pound  of 
bread  and  two  ounces  of  pork  for  each  man  a  day. 

Through  the  intervention  of  the  French,  whom  the  Indians 
manifested  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  harm,  a  truce  and  con- 
ference were  proposed.  Pontiac  sent  a  delegation  of  five  warriors 
into  the  fort,  with  the  request  that  the  commandant  should  send 
two  of  his  oflficers  to  confer  with  Pontiac  himself  at  his  camp. 
He  also,  for  some  unknown  reason,  suggested  that  Major  Camp- 
bell, whom  he  well  knew,  might  be  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Lieutenant  McDougall  was  appointed  as  the  other.  Several  of 
the  French  accompanied  the  commissioners. 

Pontiac  proposed  the  following  fair,  and,  considering  the  des- 
perate condition  of  the  garrison,  very  liberal  terms  of  capitula- 
tion :  "  Let  the  English  troops  lay  down  their  arms  as  our  fatherSf 
the  French,  have  been  obliged  to  do.  They  must  leave  the  can- 
non, the  magazines,  the  merchant  goods,  and  the  two  armed  ves- 
sels. We  will  then  escort  the  garrison  in  safety  to  their  friends  at 
Niagara." 

To  this  proposition  Major  Campbell  promptly  replied:  "My 
commanding  oflficer  did  not  send  me  here  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to 
the  Indians  or  to  any  one  else.  He  will  defend  it  so  long  as  a 
single  man  is  left  to  stand  by  his  side." 

Hostilities  were  immediately  recommenced.  The  savages 
pressed  the  siege  with  so  much  vigor  that,  for  several  weeks,  "  the 
whole  garrison,  officers,  soldiers,  merchants  and  servants  were  on 
the  ramparts  every  night  Not  one  of  them  slept  in  a  house, 
excepting  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital." 

The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  replenish  the  stores  of 
the  starving  garrison,  but  with  only  partial  success.  Three  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege^  on  the  30th  of  May,  the 
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sentinel  on  duty,  from  his  look-out,  announced  that  a  large  fleet 
of  boats  was  seen  approaching  from  far  down  the  river.  It  was 
not  doubted  that  the  boats  contained  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
reinforcements  from  Niagara.  All  hurried  to  the  bastions  to  gaze 
upon  the  welcome  spectacle. 

But  Pontiac  was  a  vigilant  foe.  His  scouts  had  been  stationed 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Erie  to  report  immediately 
upon  the  appearance  of  any  boats  in  the  distant  horizon.  These 
sharp  watchers  discerned  the  distant  squadron,  and,  by  the  swift- 
est runners,  transmitted  the  intelligence  to  their  chief. 

About  sixty  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  on 
the  northern  or  Canada  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  there  is  a  remarkable 
cape  called  Point  Pele^.  Pontiac  sagaciously  surmised  that  the 
fleet  of  barges  would  draw  up  under  the  shelter  of  that  cape  for 
the  night.  Here  he  stationed  a  large  party  of  warriors  in  ambush. 
These  boats  were  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  boatmen  to  sleep 
in  them,  or  in  them  to  cook  their  food.  As  Pontiac  had  imagined, 
the  little  fleet  entered  a  sheltered  cove  on  the  cape,  and  the  voy- 
agers prepared  for  their  night's  encampment.  The  boats  were 
carefully  moored,  and  the  weary  boatmen,  having  built  their  fires, 
cooked  and  eaten  their  supper,  and  stationed  their  guard,  fell 
asleep.  No  one  apprehended  danger  at  such  a  distance  from 
Detroit. 

Just  before  the  dawn  of  day  these  warriors  crept  from  the 
ambush,  and,  more  noiseless  than  the  panther,  in  their  mocca- 
sined  tread,  approached  the  spot  where  the  English  were  soundly 
sleeping.  A  tremendous  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard ;  a 
stofin  of  lead  fell  upon  the  sleepers,  and  apparently  an  innumer- 
able company  of  savages  came  rushing  from  the  darkness,  making 
night  hideous  with  their  yells  and  their  war  whoops.  Brandish- 
ing their  tomahawks  they  fell  upon  the  surprised  boatmen  with 
awful  slaughter. 

One  officer  and  about  thirty  men  effected  their  escape.  Being 
very  near  the  beach  they  sprang  into  a  boat  and  crossed  the  lake 
to  the  southern  or  Ohio  shore.  The  others  were  all  either  killed 
or  taken  captive.  The  exultant  savages  formed  all  the  barges  in 
a  line,  and  compelling  their  prisoners  to  navigate  the  boats,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  were  ascending  with  their  valuable 
booty  of  provisions  and  ammunitions  to  Detroit. 

Four  English  boatmen  were  placed  in  each  boat  under  a  strong 
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guard  of  Indians.  The  boats  were  kept  close  to  the  shore,  along 
which  marched  a  large  detachment  of  warriors,  rifle  in  hand, 
ready  instantly  to  shoot  down  any  one  who  should  make  the 
slightest  attempt  at  escape. 

The  poor  creatures  who  were  killed  were  scalped,  and  their 
bloody  trophies  of  barbarian  victory  were  borne  along  on  poles 
as  banners.  It  was  this  captured  fleet  of  batteaux  which  the 
sentinel  had  descried  ascending  the  river.  Terrible  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  starving  garrison  when  they  heard,  from  the 
boats  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  escort  on  the  shore,  the 
exultant  yells  and  the  defiant  war  whoop,  which  told  them  that 
the  boats,  with  all  their  precious  cargoes,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  their  foes. 

When  the  line  of  boats  was  directly  opposite  the  town,  four 
soldiers,  in  one  of  the  boats,  choosing  rather  to  die  by  the  rifle 
than  by  torture,  which  they  knew  to  be  the  fate  for  which  they 
were  reserved,  resolved  upon  an  utterly  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.  Suddenly  they  changed  the  course  of  the  boat  towards 
the  western  shore,  where  the  armed  vessels  were  at  anchor.  The 
river  was  here  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  With 
frantic  shouts  they  called  upon  the  crew  to  come  to  their  help. 
The  movement  was  so  sudden,  and  so  rapidly  was  the  boat  driven 
out  into  the  stream,  by  the  energies  of  despair,  that  the  Indian 
guard  leaped  overboard  and  swam  ashore.  One  of  them  dragged 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  him,  and  both  were  drowned.  The  Indi- 
ans in  the  other  boats  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  but  did  not  dare  to 
pursue  them,  in  consequence  of  the  cannonade  with  which  they 
were  assailed  from  the  armed  schooner.  These  heroic  men  soon 
reached  the  vessel.     One  only  of  the  three  was  wounded. 

The  Indians,  alarmed  by  this  escai)e,  immediately  landed  all 
the  boats,  and  transferred  their  cargoes  to  the  shore.  Then  these 
human  demons  scalped  and  roasted  their  victims.  The  shrieks 
of  the  suff'erers,  under  the  dreadful  torture,  was  borne  across  the 
water  to  the  garrison,  causing  every  bosom  to  bum  with  the  desire 
for  vengeance. 

A  few  days  after  these  appalling  events,  an  armed  vessel  was 
sent  from  Niagara  with  supplies,  and  with  a  reinforcement  of 
about  fifty  troops  on  board.  Early  in  the  month  of  June  the 
vessel  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  large  detachment  of 
Indians  was  sent  down  the  river,  from  the  siege  of  Detroit,  to 
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intercept  the  vessel.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  embarked 
in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  silently  they  descended  the  swift  current 
of  the  stream. 

The  wind  having  died  away,  the  vessel  dropped  anchor  near 
the  head  of  a  small  island  called  Fighting  Island.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel  ordered  his  men  to  lie  concealed,  with  guns  loaded 
and  primed.  The  small  cannon,  also,  which  he  had  on  board, 
was  charged  almost  to  the  muzzle  with  grape  shot.  The  Indians 
were  suffered  to  approach  close  to  the  vessel,  when  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  upon  the  mast,  and  the  little 
vessel  itself  quivered  with  the  explosion  which  ensued.  It  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  converted  into  a  volcano  in  violent  eruption.  The 
nearest  canoes  were  almost  blown  out  of  the  water.  The  men 
all  took  sure,  though  hasty  aim,  and  scarcely  a  bullet  failed  of 
accomplishing  its  deadly  mission.  The  slaughter  of  the  Indians, 
crowded  together  in  their  frail  canoes,  must  have  been  terrible. 
How  great  their  loss  was  never  known.  The  panic-stricken  war- 
riors paddled  away  with  the  utmost  speed. 

The  next  morning  the  vessel  dropped  a  little  farther  down  the 
river,  where  she  was  detained  six  days  for  want  of  wind.  On  the 
thirteenth  of  June  a  fair  breeze  came  in  from  the  south,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month  the  blessed  relief  reached  the  half- 
famished  garrison  in  safety.  There  were  now  three  armed  ves- 
sels lying  at  anchor  before  the  fort,  in  the  broad  and  rapid  river. 
Pontiac  was  anxious  to  destroy  them.  He  was  fully  conscious 
that  he  could  not  capture  them. 

With  the  skill  of  an  European  engineer  he  commenced  building 
far  up  the  river  several  immense  fire  rafts  which,  laden  with  com- 
bustibles, would  be  almost  like  solid  islands  on  fire  floating  down 
against  the  vessels.  Several  such  attempts  were  made,  but  they 
were  thwarted  by  English  energy  and  skill.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  Detroit,  July  6,  1763,  gives  one  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  English  settlement  and  garrison  during  the 
siege. 

"  We  have  been  besieged  here  two  months  by  six  hundred  Indi- 
ans. We  have  been  upon  the  watch  night  and  day,  from  the  com- 
manding officer  to  the  lowest  soldier,  since  the  8th  of  May.  We 
have  not  had  our  clothes  off,  nor  slept  a  night  since  the  siege  began. 
We  shall  continue  so  till  we  have  a  reinforcement.  Then  we 
hope  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  savages.     Their  camp  lies  about 
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a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort  That  is  the  nearest  they  choose 
to  come  now. 

*•  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  we  were  attacked  by  three  or 
lour  hundred  of  them.  But  we  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception 
that  they  do  not  care  for  coming  to  see  us,  though  they  now  and 
then  giet  behind  a  bam  or  a  house  and  fire  at  us  at  three  or  four 
bundled  yards  distance.  Day  before  yesterday  we  killed  a  chief 
and  three  others,  and  wounded  some  more.  Yesterday  we  went 
up  with  our  sloop  and  battered  their  cabins  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  g^  to  keep  farther  off." 

The  next  day,  the  9th  of  July,  another  letter  was  written,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  It  is  composed  in  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  forced  mirth  and  irony  : 

"  You  have,  long  ago,  heard  of  our  pleasant  situation  !  But  the 
storm  is  blown  over.  Was  it  not  very  agreeable  to  hear,  every 
day,  of  their  cutting  and  carving,  boiling  and  eating  our  compan- 
ions? To  see  every  day  dead  bodies,  floating  down  the  river, 
mangled  and  disfigured  ?  But  Britons,  you  know,  never  shrink. 
We  always  appeared  gay  to  spite  the  rascals.  They  boiled  and 
ate  Sir  Robert  Devers.  And  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Panly,  who 
escaped  the  other  day  from  one  of  the  stations,  which  was  sur-. 
prised  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  which  he  commanded, 
that  he  had  seen  an  Indian  have  the  skin  of  Captain  Robertson  s 
arm  for  a  tobacco  pouch. 

"  Three  days  ago  a  party  of  us  went  to  demolish  a  breast- work 
which  the  Indians  had  made.  We  finished  our  work  and  were 
returning  home.  But  the  fort,  espying  a  party  of  Indians  follow- 
ing us  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  us,  we  were  ordered  back,  and 
making  our  dispositions,  we  advanced  briskly.  Our  front  was 
fired  upon  warmly,  and  we  returned  the  fire  for  about  five  minutes. 
In  the  meantime  Captain  Hopkins,  with  about  twenty  men,  filed 
off  to  the  left;  and  about  twenty  French  volunteers  filed  off  to 
the  right,  and  got  between  the  Indians  and  their  camp  fires. 

"  The  savages  immediately  fled,  and  we  returned,  as  was  pru- 
dent ;  for  a  sentry,  whom  I  had  placed,  informed  me  that  he  saw 
a  body  of  the  Indians  coming  down  from  the  woods.  Our  party, 
being  but  about  eighty,  was  not  able  to  cope  with  their  united 
bands.  In  short,  we  beat  them  handsomely,  and  yet  did  not 
much  hurt  to  them,  for  they  ran  extremely  well.  We  only  killed 
their  leader  and  wounded  three  others.     One  of  them  fired  at  me 
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at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces.  But  I  suppose  my 
terrible  visage  made  him  tremble.     I  think  I  shot  him." 

The  leader  who  was  killed  was  one  of  the  prominent  chiefs  of 
the  Ottawas.  It  is  said  that  both  of  the  English  commissioners, 
Major  Campbell  and  Major  McDougall,  were,  it  would  seem  per- 
fidiously, detained  by  Pontiac.  There  may  have  been  some 
explanation  of  this  which  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  A 
direct  act  of  treachery  of  that  kind  was  not  in* character  with 
Pontiac. 

One  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  chief, 
fell  upon  Major  Campbell  and  murdered  him.  "The  brutal 
assassin,'  writes  Mr.  B,  B.  Thatcher,  " fled  to  Saginaw,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  vengeance  of  Pontiac.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  chieftain  to  say,  that  he  was  indignant  at  the 
atrocious  act,  and  that  he  used  every  possible  exertion  to  appre- 
hend the  murderer." 

On  the  26th  of  June  a  detachment,  of  three  hundred  regular 
troops,  arrived  from  Niagara.  They  came  in  strong,  well-armed 
vessels,  which  the  savages  could  not  venture  to  attack  from  their 
frail  birch  canoes. 

Apprehensive  that  Pontiac,  in  view  of  such  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  garrison,  might  immediately  raise  the  siege,  and 
escape  with  his  warriors  unpunished,  arrangements  were  made  to 
attack  him  that  very  night.  But  Pontiac  proved  himself  decidedly 
a  more  able  captain  than  the  English  leader. 

He  immediately  sent  all  the  women  and  children  away,  appa- 
rently broke  up  his  camp,  and  stationed  his  whole  force  of  war- 
riors in  ambush  upon  the  route  which  he  knew  the  garrison  must 
take  to  attack  his  camp.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  English,  after 
all  their  past  experience,  could  again  be  caught  in  such  a  trap. 
With  singular  infatuation  they  pressed  heedlessly  along  in  the 
darkness  till  they  came  to  a  bridge,  which  crossed  quite  a  wide 
brook,  which,  since  that  time,  has  been  not  inappropriately  called 
Bloody  Run.  Very  high  grass  and  dense  thickets  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  sluggish  stream.  Here  the  warriors  were  concealed, 
every  one  with  his  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to  take  deadly  aim  at  any 
who  might  be  crossing  the  bridge. 

The  thoughtless  troops,  two  hundred  in  number,  were  crossing 
the  bridge,  hastening  forward  to  catch  the  savages  before  they 
could  have  time  to  escape.    Suddenly  a  volley  of   musketry  was 
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poured  in  upon  the  troops.  Nearly  every  bullet  struck  a  man. 
Many  were  killed.  Many  more  were  wounded.  The  command- 
ant was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  All  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation. As  the  English  turned,  in  disorderly  retreat,  the  bullets 
of  the  foe  pursued  them.  The  unerring  aim  of  the  Indians  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  seventy  were  killed  outright, 
but  forty  were  merely  wounded.  This  was  an  extraordinary  case. 
Generally  in  battle  many  are  wounded  to  one  who  is  killed. 

This  engagement  took  place  at  night  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
above  the  fort.  This  humiliating  defeat  aroused  the  English  to 
more  energetic  action.  An  army  of  three  thousand  men  was 
promptly  raised,  and  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  ports  on  the  lakes. 
Pontiac  saw  at  once  that  he  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
such  a  force.  Too  proud  himself  to  negotiate  for  peace,  he  re- 
tired, far  away,  to  Illinois.  The  chiefs  of  several  of  the  coal- 
esced tribes  settled  the  terms  with  the  English  officers. 

The  movements  of  Pontiac  were  still  watched  with  much 
anxiety.  It  was  greatly  feared  that  his  busy  mind  was  active  in 
organizing  a  new  coalition  among  the  remoter  tribes.  In  a  letter 
from  Detroit,  dated  December  3,  we  find  the  following  expressions 
of  alarm: 

**  We  have  been  lately  very  busy  in  providing  abundance  of 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn  and  peas,  from  the  country.  In  this  we 
have  so  far  succeeded  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being  starved  out. 
*ris  said  that  Pontiac  and  his  tribe  have  gone  to  the  Mississippi, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it.  The  Wyandotts,  of  Sandusky,  are 
much  animated  against  us.  They  have  been  reinforced  lately  by 
many  villains  from  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  war." 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  written  :  "  About  twelve  days  ago  sev- 
eral scalping  parties  of  the  Pottawatamies  came  to  the  settlement. 
We  now  sleep  in  our  clothes,  expecting  an  alarm  every  night." 

Early  in  the  Summer  of  1764,  General  Bradstreet  succeeded  in 
convening  an  immense  council  of  Indians  at  Niagara.  Nearly 
two  thousand  Indians  attended.  They  represented  twenty-two 
tribes.  This  fact  shows  very  clearly  how  vast  were  the  operations 
which  the  mind  of  Pontiac  had  been  controlling.  The  haughty 
chieftain,  while  he  gave  his  consent  that  the  tribes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  should  make  peace  with  the  English,  by  whom  they 
were  now  overpowered,  would  assume  no  personal  responsibility 
in  the  act. 
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"  When  I  make  peace,"  he  said,  "  it  shall  be  such  a  one  as  will 
be  useful  to  me,  and  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  But  he  has 
not  as  yet  proposed  his  terms." 

It  was  very  evident  that,  for  many  months,  the  movements  of 
Pontiac  caused  great  solicitude  throughout  all  the  extreme  west- 
ern frontier  posts. 

"  Mr.  B.  B.  Thatcher,  in  his  Life  of  Pontiac,  writes  :  "  It  would 
appear  that  Pontiac  was  instigated  by  some  of  the  French.  It  is 
believed  that  only  individuals  among  them  were  guilty  of  the  prac- 
tice alleged.  Those  at  Detroit  conducted  themselves  amicably 
even  during  the  war ;  and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  vol- 
unteered to  fight  against  the  Indians.  Still  where  Pontiac  now 
was,  there  would  be  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  exerting  a 
sinister  influence  over  him,  there  being  many  Frenchmen  amonj^ 
the  Illinois,  and  they  not  of  the  most  exemplary  character  in  all 
cases. 

**  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  probable,  that  while  the  last  men- 
tioned combination  was  really  an  undertaking  of  his  own,  it  might 
have  been  checked  at  any  moment,  and,  perhaps,  never  would 
have  been  commenced,  had  not  Pontiac  been  renewedly  and 
repeatedly  prejudiced,  against  the  English  interest,  by  the  artifice 
of  some  of  the  French  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Indians. 

"  However  his  principles  in  regard  to  that  subject  might  remain 
unchanged,  no  abstract  inducement,  we  think,  would  have  urged 
him  to  his  present  measures,  under  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  was  now  reduced.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  principles  them- 
selves need  not  be  doubted.  Nor  can  we  forbear  admiring  the 
energy  of  the  man  in  pursuing  the  exemplification  and  vindica- 
tion of  them  in  practice.  His  exertions  grew  only  the  more  dar- 
ing as  his  prospects  became  the  more  desperate. " 

It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive  of  the  terror  which  the 
coalition  of  Pontiac  inspired.  His  allies  were  found  as  far  north 
as  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  on  the  west  nearly 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The  following  brief  extracts  from 
letters,  written  from  the  several  posts  during  the  year  1763,  show 
how  extensive  and  deep  was  the  alarm  which  was  excited.  From 
Fort  Pitt,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1763,  it  was  written : 

"There   is   most  melancholy  news   here.     The  Indians  have 

broken  out  in  divers  places,  and  murdered  Colonel  C and  his 

family.     An  Indian  has  brought  a  war  belt  to  Tusquerora,  who 
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says  that  Detroit  was  invested  and  St.  Dusky  cut  off.  All  Levy's 
goods  were  stopped  at  Tusquerora  by  the  Indians.  Last  night 
eight  or  ten  men  were  killed  at  Beaver  Creek.  We  hear  of  scalp- 
ing every  hour.  Messrs.  Gray  and  Allison's  horses,  twenty-five^ 
loaded  with  skins  are  all  taken." 

A  fortnight  after  this  we  read  in  a  letter  from  the  same  post : 

"  We  have  destroyed  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  By  to-mor- 
row night  we  shall  be  in  a  good  posture  of  defense.  Every  morn- 
ing, an  hour  before  day,  the  whole  garrison  are  at  their  alarm 
posts.  Ten  days  ago  the  Indians  killed  Patrick  Dunn,  and  a  mare 
of  Major  Smallman's ;  also  two  other  men.  Mr.  Crawford  is  made 
prisoner,  and  his  people  are  all  murdered.  Our  small  posts  I  am 
afraid  are  all  gone." 

We  have  previously  described  the  destruction  at  Point  Pele^  of 
the  party  sent  from  Niagara  with  reinforcements  and  supplies  for 
the  garrison  at  Detroit.  In  the  following  letter  from  Albany^ 
dated  June  16,  there  is  reference  to  this  calamitous  event : 

**  You  must  have  heard  of  the  many  murders  committed  on  the 
English  by  different  tribes  of  Indians,  at  different  places.  This 
makes  many  fear  that  the  rupture  is,  or  will  become,  general 
among  the  southern  tribes.  Lieutenant  Cuyler,  with  a  party  of 
Green  s  Rangers,  consisting  of  ninety-seven  men,  set  out  from 
Niagara  with  provisions  for  Detroit.  Cuyler  sent  his  servant  to 
gather  greens.  The  lad  being  gone  so  long,  a  party  was  sent  for 
him,  who  found  him  scalped.  He  put  his  men  in  the  best  position 
for  a  sudden  attack.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them,  and  killed  and 
took  all  but  the  Lieutenant  and  thirty  of  his  men,  who  retreated 
back  to  Niagara,  leaving  near  two  hundred  barrels  of  provisions. 
with  the  enemy." 

In  a  letter  from  Winchester,  Virginia,  June  22,  we  find  the 
following  statement :  "  Last  night  I  reached  this  place.  I  have 
been  at  Fort  Cumberland  several  days,  but  the  Indians  having" 
killed  nine  people  there,  made  me  think  it  prudent  to  remove  from 
those  parts,  from  which  I  suppose  near  five  hundred  families  have 
run  away  within  this  week.  It  was  a  most  melancholy  sight  to- 
see  such  numbers  of  poor  people,  who  had  abandoned  their  set- 
tlements in  such  consternation  and  hurry  that  they  had  scarcely 
anything  with  them  but  their  children." 

The  next  day  we  find  the  following,  in  a  letter  from  Philadel- 
phia :  "  By  an  express  Just  now  from  Fort  Pitt,  we  learn  that  the 
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Indians  are  ^continually  about  that  place.  Out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  traders,  but  two  or  three  escaped.  It  is  now  out  of 
doubt  that  there  is  a  general  insurrection  among  all  the  Indians." 

A  gentleman  writes  again  from  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  of 
July :  "  I  returned  home  last  night.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
5aid  in  the  papers,  but  not  more  than  is  strictly  true.  Shippers- 
burg  and  Carlisle  are  now  become  our  frontiers.  None  are  living 
at  their  plantations  but  such  as  have  their  houses  stockaded. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  women  and  children  are  now  living  in 
Fort  Loudoun,  a  spot  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  square. 
Great  Briar  and  Jackson's  River  are  depopulated.  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  persons  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Over 
a  territory  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth  and  three  hundred  in 
length  not  one  family  is  to  be  found.  By  these  means  there  are 
near  twenty  thousand  people  left  destitute  of  their  habitations." 

Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  than  the  foregoing  extracts 
the  wide-spread  terror  which  pervaded  the  frontier  community, 
and  the  genius  of  the  man  who  could  organize  and  control  so  v&st 
a  coalition  of  untutored  savages.  Every  well  authenticated  anec- 
dote of  Pontiac  exhibits  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  nobility  of 
character,  considering  his  origin  and  the  influences  by  which  he 
was  surrounded. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  detachment  of  British 
troops  sent  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  posts  on  the  lakes 
conquered  from  the  French  were  led  by  Major  Rogers.  Pontiac 
met  the  detachment  and  escorted  it  safely  to  Detroit.  Major 
Rogers  confesses  that,  but  for  his  protection,  he  and  his  men 
would  inevitably  have  been  massacred. 

As  a  compliment  for  this  protection,  Major  Rogers  sent  Pontiac 
a  bottle  of  brandy.  His  counselors  advised  him  not  to  taste  it. 
***  It  must  be  poisoned,"  said  they ;  "  and  it  is  sent  with  a  design 
to  kill  you."  Pontiac  laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying,  "  He 
cannot  take  my  life,  for  I  have  saved  his.' 

Though  the  French  had  surrendered  all  their  posts  upon  the 
lakes,  there  was  still  a  station,  under  their  control,  among  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Illinois  Indians.  To  this  station  Pontiac, 
with  (juite  an  imposing  retinue  of  his  warriors  had  retired.  The 
English,  then  at  peace  with  France,  sent  Lieutenant  Frazer,witha 
company  of  soldiers,  to  that  station, —  undoubtedly  as  a  spy  upon 
the  movements  of  the  chieftain. 
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Pontiac  understood  it  in  that  light,  and  considered  it  an  act  of 
aggression.  He,  therefore,  called  upon  the  French  Commandant 
to  deliver  his  visitor  into  his  hands.  The  officer  attempted  to 
pacify  him.     Pontiac  replied : 

**  You,  the  French,  were  the  cause  of  my  striking  the  English. 
This  is  your  tomahawk  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

The  Indians  had  by  this  time  assembled  in  such  large  numbers 
as  to  be  quite  capable  of  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
Pontiac  ordered  all  the  English  to  be  arrested  at  once.  This  was 
promptly  done.  The  whole  company  was  seized,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Frazer,  who  effected  his  escape  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  garrison.  The  exasperated  savages  threatened  the  death 
of  all  the  prisoners  unless  their  leader  should  be  given  up.  The 
gallant  Englishman,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades,  came  for- 
ward and  surrendered  himself. 

The  Indians  were  eager  to  put  them  all  to  death.  Even  with 
civilized  nations  this  is  the  penalty  of  spies  in  time  of  war.  Pon- 
tiac protected  them  all,  and  held  back  the  tomahawks  of  his  war- 
riors. But  considering  the  state  of  excitement  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  improbability  of  his  restraining  individual  vengeance,  he 
advised  Lieutenant  Frazer' to  leave  the  country.  He  could  not, 
in  safety,  traverse  the  wilderness,  which  was  filled  with  roving 
Indian  bands.  A  batteaux  was  therefore  provided  for  him,  and  he 
floated  down  the  river  safely  to  New  Orleans.  **  Pontiac,"  said 
Lieutenant  Frazer,  "  is  a  clever  fellow.  Had  it  not  been  for  him, 
I  should  never  have  got  away  alive." 

We  have  but  very  scanty  memorials  of  the  eloquence  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  It  is  perhaps  probable  that  he  ^excelled  in 
deeds  rather  than  in  words.  We  have,  however,  one  of  his  speeches 
recorded,  which  he  delivered  in  a  conference  with  the  French,  at 
Detroit,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1763.  He  was  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade the  French  to  unite  their  forces  with  his,  in  the  coalition 
against  the  English.  It  will  be  perceived  that  his  speech  indi- 
cates a  very  strong  and  a  very  logical  mind.     He  spoke  as  follows : 

*'  My  brothers,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  war  is  very  trouble- 
some to  you.  My  warriors,  who  are  continually  passing  through 
your  settlements,  frequently  kill  your  cattle  and  injure  your  prop- 
erty. I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  hope  that  you  do  not  think  that  I  am 
pleased  with  this  conduct  of  our  young  men. 

**  As  a  proof  of  my  friendship,  recollect  the  war  you  had  seven- 
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teen  years  ago,  and  the  part  I  took  in  it.  The  northern  nations 
combined  to  destroy  you.  Who  defended  you  ?  Was  it  not  my- 
self and  my  young  men  ?  The  chief,  Mackinac,  said,  in  council, 
that  he  would  carry  to  his  native  village  the  head  of  your  chief 
inrarrior,  and  that  he  would  eat  his  heart  and  drink  his  blood. 

*'  Did  I  not  then  join  you  ?  Did  I  not  go  to  his  camp,  and  say 
to  him,  *  If  you  wish  to  kill  the  French,  you  must  pass  over  my 
body  and  the  bodies  of  my  young  men  ? '  Did  I  not  take  hold  of 
the  tomahawk  with  you,  and  aid  you  in  fighting  your  battles  with 
Mackinac,  and  in  driving  him  home  to  his  country  ?  Why  do  you 
think  I  would  turn  my  arms  against  you  ?  Am  I  not  the  same 
French  Pontiac  who  assisted  you  seventeen  years  ago  ?  I  am  a 
Frenchman,  and  I  wish  to  die  a  Frenchman. 

"  My  brothers,  I  begin  to  see  that,  instead  of  assisting  as  in  our 
inrar  with  the  English,  you  are  actually  assisting  them.  I  have 
already  told  you,  and  I  now  tell  you  again,  that  when  I  undertook 
this  war  it  was  only  your  interest  I  sought,  and  that  I  knew  what 
I  was  about.  I  yet  know  what  I  am  about.  This  year  they  must 
all  perish.  The  Master  of  Life  so  orders  it.  His  will  is  known 
to  us,  and  we  must  do  as  He  says.  And  you,  my  brothers,  who 
know  Him  better  than  we  do,  wish  to  oppose  His  will. 

"  Until  now,  I  have  avoided  urging  you  upon  this  subject,  in  the 

hope  that,  if  you  could  not  aid,  you  would  not  injure  us.     I  did 

not  wish  to  ask  you  to  fight  with  us  against  the  English.    But  I 

"did  not  believe  that  you  would  take  part  with  them.    You  will 

say  that  you  are  not  with  them.     I  know  it ;  but  your  conduct 

amounts  to  the  same  thing.    You  will  tell  them  all  we  do  and  say. 

You  carry  our  counsels  and  plans  to  them.    Now,  take  your  choice. 

You  must  be  entirely  French,  like  ourselves,  or  entirely  English. 

If  you  are  French,  take  this  belt,  for  yourselves  and  your  young 

men,  and  join  us.     If  you  are  English,  we  declare  war  against 

tt 
you. 

In  the  year  1767  there  was  a  large  council  of  Indians  held  in 

Illinois  to  deliberate  upon  the  posture  of  affairs.     It  is  probable 

that  the  question  was  whether  the  war  against  the  English  should 

be  renewed.     An  Indian  of  the  Peoria  tribe  was  present  as  a  spy, 

to  report  the  proceedings  to  the  English.     This  Indian,  at  the 

close  of  a  speech  by  Pontiac,  plunged  his  knife  into  his  heart,  and 

the  great  chieftain  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.     Carver  says  that  he 

•committed  the  foul  deed,  "  either  commissioned  by  one  of  the 
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^English  governors,  or  instigated  by  the  love  he  bore  the  English 
nation." 

The  savage  assassin  fled.  But  the  love  of  the  Indians  for  their 
great  chieftain  was  such  that  they  avenged  his  death  with  the  ut- 
most severity  of  barbarian  punishment.  Four  tribes — the  Otta- 
was,  Chippewas,  Pottawatamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes — made  common 
cause  with  the  friends  of  Pontiac  to  annihilate  the  tribe  to  which 
the  murderer  belonged.  The  Peoria  tribe,  and  two  others  who 
joined  them,  were,  it  is  said,  utterly  exterminated, — men,  women 
and  children.     Mr.  Thatcher,  writing  of  this  event,  says : 

"  There  is  little  doubt  that  Pontiac  continued  firm  in  his  origi- 
nal principles  and  purposes — that  he  endeavored  to  influence,  and 
did  influence,  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen — and  that  the 
Peoria  savage,  whether  a  personal  enemy  or  spy,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  both,  did  assassinate  him  with  the  expectation,  to  say 
the  least,  of  doing,  an  acceptable  service  to  some  foreign  party, 
and  a  lucrative  one  for  himself. 

"  We  need  not  assert  that  he  was  commissioned  by  an  English 
^vemor.  Pontiac  was  an  indefatigable  and  a  powerful  man,  and 
a  dangerous  foe  to  the  English.  He  was  in  a  situation  to  make 
enemies  among  his  countrymen,  and  the  English  were  generally 
in  a  situation  and  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  that  cir- 
cumstance." 

The  death  of  Pontiac  terminated,  for  several  years,  all  hostile 
ties  between  the  English  and  the  Indians.  For  eight  years  there 
was  comparative  peace  on  the  frontiers ;  and  this  peace  would 
doubtless  have  been  continued  but  for  the  atrocities  inflicted  upon 
the  Indians  by  vagabond  white  men. 

English  traders,  crossing  the  Alleghanies,  spread  rapidly  through 
all  the  extensive  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  both  north  and  south  of  that 
river,  exchanging  their  commodities  for  the  peltries  of  the  red  men. 
Quite  a  mania  for  emigration  rose  on  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  Valley  of  the  Ohio  was  described  as  a  paradise  in  its 
genial  clime,  its  fertility,  and  its  wonderful  beauty  of  hills  and 
▼ales  and  crystal  streams.  It  was  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  there  was  no  other  river  on  the  globe  which  surpassed  the 
Ohio  in  all  the  elements  of  attractiveness  for  happy  homes. 

The  La  Belle  Riviere  of  the  French,  from  its  rise  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  at  Pittsburgh,  flows  gently, 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  beautifully  undulating  hills 
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and  wide-spread  lovely  valleys,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  six  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  an 
air-line  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth.  There  is  certainly  not  a 
more  luxuriant  realm  or  a  more  genial  clime  upon  the  globe. 

At  the  present  time  this  magnificent  valley  is  divided  into  ten 
states,  all  of  which  are  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  many  tributa- 
ries. These  states  are  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

"  The  southern  streams  have  freshets  in  them,  one  after  another^ 
so  as  scarcely  ever  to  be  all  up  at  any  one  time.  When  the  fresh- 
ets in  the  southern  branches  have  done  pouring  their  increased 
waters  into  the  Ohio,  the  northern  ones  begin  to  pour  theirs  into 
it,  though,  inasmuch  as  the  streams  in  the  State  of  Ohio  all  rise 
in  about  the  same  latitude,  and  on  the  same  elevation,  they  often 
rise  about  the  same  time.  The  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
branches  rise  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  among  the  snows 
and  ices  of  that  Alpine  region,  and  these  are  the  last  to  swell  the 
Ohio.  Those  who  dwell  along  the  banks  of  this  fine  river,  know, 
from  the  driftwood  and  other  indications,  what  particular  stream 
has  produced  the  freshet.  The  Big  Sandy  sometimes  brings  down, 
from  its  sources  in  North  Carolina,  the  reed-cane.  The  hemlock 
floats  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany.  When  this  last 
river  is  up — and  it  is  the  last  to  rise — the  rafts  of  pine-boards 
descend  the  Ohio  covered  with  families  removing  into  the  Western 
States.  These  bring  along  with  them  their  all — their  wives,  chil- 
dren, horses,  cattle,  dogs,  fowls,  wagons,  and  household  furniture 
of  all  sorts.'** 

In  the  early  history  of  the  country,  this  broad,  gentle,  beautiful 
stream  of  crystal  water,  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  average 
breadth,  presented  a  most  animating  and  joyous  spectacle.  Large 
and  commodious  flat-bottomed  boats  would  float  down  the  current 
in  a  bright  June  morning.  Each  boat  would  contain  a  single 
family,  men,  women  and  children,  with  all  their  animals  and  house- 
hold furniture.  A  little  cabin  at  one  end  of  the  boat  furnished 
protection  from  the  weather.  It  was  the  parlor,  the  bed-room,  and 
the  kitchen  of  the  little  emigrant  household.  Water-fowl  of  great 
variety  six)rted  ujwn  the  glassy  surface  of  the  stream.  A  great 
abundance  of  game  was  seen  upon  the  shores,  including  the  buf- 
falo and  elk. 

*  History  of  Ohio  by  Caleb  Atwater. 
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Sometimes  a  single  raft  of  pine-boards,  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
would  contain  a  neat  log  hut,  and  present  a  very  peculiar  aspect 
of  rural  beauty,  as  horses,  sheep,  dogs  and  poultry,  were  blended 
with  the  family  of  the  emigrant.  There  was  no  toil  in  this  jour- 
ney. Two  oars,  appropriately  placed,  very  easily  kept  the  raft  in 
the  center  of  the  stream.  With  corn-meal,  milk  from  the  cow,  and 
the  abundance  of  game,  with  which  the  rifle  supplied  them,  the 
larder  of  the  emigrant  was  luxuriously  stored.  Not  unfrequently, 
several  of  these  rafts  would  join  together;  the  aspect  then  would 
be  beautiful,  as  the  little  floating  village  of  six  or  seven  families, 
with  all  the  variety  of  live-stock,  was  gently  borne  down  the  wind- 
ings of  the  stream.  Reaching  their  destination,  the  rafts  were 
broken  up  and  the  voyagers  established  themselves  on  the  shore. 

These  emigrants  were  generally  a  joyous,  musical  race.  Not  un- 
frequently, bugle  blasts  were  heard  reverberating  among  the  green 
eminences  which  bordered  the  stream.  Again  the  violin  would 
give  forth  its  merry  notes,  and  groups  would  be  gathered  on  the 
level  planks  in  the  dance.  The  settler  from  his  log-cabin  on 
shore,  would  wave  his  hat,  and  shout  a  "God-speed"  to  the 
passers  by.  And  even  the  Indian  warriors,  from  their  picturesque 
lodges,  in  the  sheltered  coves,  would  gaze  silently,  yet  with  friendly 
feelings,  upon  the  novel  scene.  The  emigrant  brought  almost  to 
their  doors,  knives,  and  hatchets,  and  rifles,  and  many  of  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life,  which  the  Indians  could  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  their  peltries,  their  game,  and  their  garments  of  softly 
dressed  deer-skins.  The  Indians  ever  welcomed  the  French  into 
their  borders,  for  even  the  most  humble  among  the  French  were 
gentle  and  fraternal,  and  were  disposed  to  incorporate  themselves 
with  the  tribes.  The  English  might  thus  have  found  happy  homes 
with  their  brother,  the  red  man,  but  for  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
desp>erate  and  bloody  minded  individuals,  who,  in  the  wilderness, 
were  restrained  by  no  law,  and  who  remorselessly  trampled  all  the 
lights  of  the  Indians  beneath  their  feet. 
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at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces.  But  I  suppose  my 
terrible  visage  made  him  tremble.     I  think  I  shot  him." 

The  leader  who  was  killed  was  one  of  the  prominent  chiefs  of 
the  Ottawas.  It  is  said  that  both  of  the  English  commissioners, 
Major  Campbell  and  Major  McDougall,  were,  it  would  seem  per- 
fidiously, detained  by  Pontiac.  There  may  have  been  some 
explanation  of  this  which  has  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  A 
direct  act  of  treachery  of  that  kind  was  not  in* character  with 
Pontiac. 

One  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  chief, 
fell  upon  Major  Campbell  and  murdered  him.  "The  brutal 
assassin,'  writes  Mr.  B,  B.  Thatcher,  " fled  to  Saginaw, apprehen- 
sive of  the  vengeance  of  Pontiac.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  chieftain  to  say,  that  he  was  indignant  at  the 
atrocious  act,  and  that  he  used  every  possible  exertion  to  appre- 
hend the  murderer." 

On  the  26th  of  June  a  detachment,  of  three  hundred  regular 
troops,  arrived  from  Niagara.  They  came  in  strong,  well-armed 
vessels,  which  the  savages  could  not  venture  to  attack  from  their 
frail  birch  canoes. 

Apprehensive  that  Pontiac,  in  view  of  such  an  accession  of 
strength  to  the  garrison,  might  immediately  raise  the  siege,  and 
escape  with  his  warriors  unpunished,  arrangements  were  made,  to 
attack  him  that  very  night.  But  Pontiac  proved  himself  decidedly 
a  more  able  captain  than  the  English  leader. 

He  immediately  sent  all  the  women  and  children  away,  appa- 
rently broke  up  his  camp,  and  stationed  his  whole  force  of  war- 
riors in  ambush  upon  the  route  which  he  knew  the  garrison  must 
take  to  attack  his  camp.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  English,  after 
all  their  past  experience,  could  again  be  caught  in  such  a  trap. 
With  singular  infatuation  they  pressed  heedlessly  along  in  the 
darkness  till  they  came  to  a  bridge,  which  crossed  quite  a  wide 
brook,  which,  since  that  time,  has  been  not  inappropriately  called 
Bloody  Run.  Very  high  grass  and  dense  thickets  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  sluggish  stream.  Here  the  warriors  were  concealed, 
every  one  with  his  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to  take  deadly  aim  at  any 
who  might  be  crossing  the  bridge. 

The  thoughtless  troops,  two  hundred  in  number,  were  crossing 
the  bridge,  hastening  forward  to  catch  the  savages  before  they 
could  have  time  to  escape.     Suddenly  a  volley  of    musketry  was 
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poured  in  upon  the  troops.  Nearly  every  bullet  struck  a  man. 
Many  were  killed.  Many  more  were  wounded.  The  command- 
ant was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  All  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation. As  the  English  turned,  in  disorderly  retreat,  the  bullets 
of  the  foe  pursued  them.  The  unerring  aim  of  the  Indians  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  seventy  were  killed  outright, 
but  forty  were  merely  wounded.  This  was  an  extraordinary  case. 
Generally  in  battle  many  are  wounded  to  one  who  is  killed. 

This  engagement  took  place  at  night  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
above  the  fort.  This  humiliating  defeat  aroused  the  English  to 
more  energetic  action.  An  army  of  three  thousand  men  was 
promptly  raised,  and  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  ports  on  the  lakes. 
Pontiac  saw  at  once  that  he  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
such  a  force.  Too  proud  himself  to  negotiate  for  peace,  he  re- 
tired, far  away,  to  Illinois.  The  chiefs  of  several  of  the  coal- 
esced tribes  settled  the  terms  with  the  English  officers. 

The  movements  of  Pontiac  were  still  watched  with  much 
anxiety.  It  was  greatly  feared  that  his  busy  mind  was  active  in 
organizing  a  new  coalition  among  the  remoter  tribes.  In  a  letter 
from  Detroit,  dated  December  3,  we  find  the  following  expressions 
of  alarm: 

"  We  have  been  lately  very  busy  in  providing  abundance  of 
wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn  and  peas,  from  the  country.  In  this  we 
iiave  so  far  succeeded  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being  starved  out. 
*Tis  said  that  Pontiac  and  his  tribe  have  gone  to  the  Mississippi, 
"but  we  do  not  believe  it.  The  Wyandotts,  of  Sandusky,  are 
much  animated  against  us.  They  have  been  reinforced  lately  by 
many  villains  from  all  the  nations  concerned  in  the  war." 

Shortly  after  this  it  was  written  :  "  About  twelve  days  ago  sev- 
eral scalping  parties  of  the  Pottawatamies  came  to  the  settlement. 
We  now  sleep  in  our  clothes,  expecting  an  alarm  every  night." 

Early  in  the  Summer  of  1764,  General  Bradstreet  succeeded  in 
convening  an  immense  council  of  Indians  at  Niagara.  Nearly 
two  thousand  Indians  attended.  They  represented  twenty- two 
tribes.  This  fact  shows  very  clearly  how  vast  were  the  operations 
which  the  mind  of  Pontiac  had  been  controlling.  The  haughty 
chieftain,  while  he  gave  his  consent  that  the  tribes,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  should  make  peace  with  the  English,  by  whom  they 
were  now  overpowered,  would  assume  no  personal  responsibility 
in  the  act. 
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LORD  DUNMORE'S  WAR. 

The  Ohio  Land  Company  —  The  French  and  Indian  Treaty 
—  Exchange  of  Prisoners  —  Speech  of  Lawangqua  —  In- 
DiAN  Reception  of  Mr.  Croghan  —  English  Injusticb  — 
Purchase  of  Sir  William  Johnson  —  Cresap's  Villany  ^ 
Murders  by  Greathouse  —  Indian  Revenge  —  Plan  of 
Lord  Dunmore  —  Route  of  General  Lewis  —  The  Hock- 
ing and  Scioto — Lewis'  Fight  with  the  Indians — An- 
cient  Poetry  —  Route  of  Lord  Dunmore  —  His  Prepara- 
tions—  Speech  of  Corn  Planter  —  Logan  —  Treaty  of 
Lord  Dunmore  —  Death  of  Logan  —  Ability  and  Elo- 
<iUENCE  of  Cornstalk  —  Authenticity  of  Logan's  Speech. 

As  sarly  as  the  year  1748,  nearly  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  several  gentlemen  of  the 
Virginia  Council,  associated  themselves  with  certain  London  mer- 
chants, and  obtained  from  the  crown,  a  grant,  of  half  a  million  of 
acres  of  land,  to  be  taken  principally  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  between  the  Monongahela  and  Kanawha  Rivers.  This 
organization  was  called,  The  Ohio  Land  Company.  One  of  its 
principal  objects  was,  to  establish  an  English  colony  in  the  much 
coveted  valley,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  then  claimed  by 
the  French.  The  French,  at  that  time,  had  between  forty  and  fifty 
forts,  missionary  stations,  and  trading  posts,  in  various  parts  of  the 
valley.    The  English  had  not  a  single  settlement  there. 

The  King  of  France,  to  render  his  claim  to  the  region  still  more 
unquestionabley  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  by  which 
they  very  cordially  placed  the  whole  country  under  his  protection. 
It  would  seem  that  even  then,  the  Indians  feared  the  encroachments 
ot  the  English.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  English  authorities, 
were  not  disposed  to  pay  much  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 
to  the  vast  realms  over  which  they  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game. 
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When,  four  months  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  Eng- 
lish sent  commissioners  across  the  mountains  to  endeavor  to 
detach  them  from  the  French,  one  of  their  orators  said : 

**  Why  do  you  not  fight  your  .battles  at  home,  or  on  the  sea, 
instead  of  coming  into  our  country  to  fight  them  ?  The  white 
people  think  we  have  no  brains ;  that  they  are  many,  and  we  a 
little  handful.  But  remember  where  you  hunt  for  a  rattlesnake 
you  cannot  find  it.  But  perhaps  it  will  bite  you  before  you  see 
it.- 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  to  which  we  have  referred,  after  the  fall 
of  Pontiac,  the  Indiai^s  agreed  to  surrender  all  the  prisoners  whom 
they  had  taken  from  the  English.  These  prisoners  were  dispersed 
far  and  wide,  mainly  along  the  villages  which  fringed  the  shores 
of  the  Muskingum,  the  Sciota,  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  the 
Sandusky,  and  others  of  the  lovely  streams  which  were  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio.  The  savages  had  taken  many  little  boys  and  girls, 
and  had  incorporated  them  into  their  tribes.  They  had  mani- 
festly loved  them  sincerely,  and  cared  for  them  tenderly.  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  Indians  to  adopt  these  little  captives  in  the  place 
of  their  own  lost  sons  and  daughters. 

It  was  often  with  deep  emotion  that  they  surrendered  these 
objects  of  their  affection.  With  sighs  and  tears,  and  broken  ejac- 
ulations of  grief,  they  often  brought  them  to  the  office  appointed 
to  receive  them.  Many  of  the  children,  also,  whose  parents  had 
been  slain,  whose  homes  were  burned,  and  who  had  spen*  many 
years  with  their  foster  parents,  having  forgotten  the  relationships 
of  their  infant  years,  had  formed  such  strong  attachments  for  their 
new  homes  that  they  were  very  reluctant  to  be  returned  to  the 
settlements  of  the  pale  faces.  A  Shawanese  chief,  Lawaugqua  by 
name,  was  entrusted  with  a  number  of  these  captives  to  convey 
them  to  Fort  Pitt.  As  he  surrendered  them  to  the  officer  he  said : 
"  Father,  we  have  brought  your  flesh  and  blood  to  you.  They 
have  all  been  united  to  us  by  adoption.  Though  we  now  deliver 
them,  we  shall  always  look  upon  them  as  our  relations,  whenever 
the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  that  we  may  visit  them.  We  have 
taken  as  much  care  of  them  as  if  they  were  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.  They  are  now  become  unacquainted  with  your  customs 
and  manners,  and,  therefore,  we  request  you  to  use  them  tenderly 
and  kindly,  which  will  induce  them  to  live  contentedly  with  you.** 
After  this  touching  address  he  then  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the 
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Indians  to  live  in  peace  with  the  English.  "  Father,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  now  comply  with  everything  you  have  asked  of  us.  We 
assure  you  that  we  are  sincere  in  everything  we  have  said.  Here 
is  a  belt  with  a  figure  of  our  father,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  at 
one  end,  and  the  chief  of  our  nation  at  the  other.  This  repre- 
sents them  holding  the  chain  of  friendship.  We  hope  that  neither 
side  will  slip  their  hands  from  it  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  give 
light." 

This  scene  took  place  in  May,  1765,  after  the  overthrow  of  Pon- 
tiac  s  power,  but  several  months  before  his  assassination.  A  very 
important  council  was  at  this  time  held  at  'Fort  Pitt,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  various  questions  which  would  naturally  arise  under  the 
new  posture  of  affairs.  An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  George 
Croghan,  was  present  at  this  council  as  deputy  commmissioner. 
When  the  council  broke  up  he  accompanied  several  Indian  chiefs 
on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  tribes  of  Illinois.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  among  these  tribes  Pontiac  had  taken  refuge,  and  that  the 
English  were  very  solicitous  respecting  the  influence  he  might 
exert  over  them.  In  the  report  he  made  of  this  visit  of  observa- 
tion, he  testifies  that  he  found  these  tribes  greatly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French,  and  strongly  attached  to  them.  The  French 
had  quite  important  settlements  at  Vincennes,  Cahokia  and  Kas- 
kaskia,  from  which  they  received  their  supplies. 

He  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  loved  the 
French,  and  hated  the  English.  He  says  that  they  had  imbibed 
from  their  Canadian  friends,  and  the  traders  that  constantly  vis- 
ited them,  an  intense  hatred  of  his  own  countrymen ;  that  they 
were  extremely  reluctant  to  exchange  the  easy  and  friendly  rule 
of  the  French,  who  called  the*  red  man  brother,  slept  in  his  wig- 
wam, married  into  his  tribe,  and  who,  through  benignant  mission- 
aries, were  teaching  him  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  t 
for  what  they  deemed  the  haughty  and  imperious  domination  of 
the  English,  who  treated  them  with  but  little  respect,  and  mani- 
fested but  slight  regard  for  their  rights.  The  Indians  received 
Croghan  with  civility,  but  with  no  marks  of  friendship  or  confi- 
dence. He  could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  was  not  a  welcome 
guest ;  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
peace  then  existing  would  prove  of  but  transient  duration. 

A  year  after  this,  in  the  Spring  of  1766,  numerous  families  fiom 
the  English  colonies  crossed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  select 
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ing  for  themselves  the  most  fertile  and  attractive  spots  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  erected  their  cabins  and  commenced  clear- 
ing their  lands.  This  they  did  without  any  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  and  without  the  slightest  recognition  that  they  had  any 
title  whatever  to  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled.  It  would 
seem  that  many  of  these  settlers  were  unprincipled  men,  quite 
devoid  of  any  sen^  of  justice.  They  despised  the  Indians, 
treated  them  insolently,  and  if  any  of  them  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, replied  only  with  menaces  and  insults. 

The  Indians  felt  justly  and  deeply  aggrieved.  They  perceived 
that  thus  the  English  would  eventually  rob  them  of  all  their 
lands  without  any  remuneration.  Neither  the  English  government 
nor  the  Colonial  governments  approved  of  these  measures.  But 
they  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  wanderings  of  these  individual 
pioneers.  The  Indian  agent  entered  his  earnest  protest  against  this 
injustice.  They  laughed  at  him.  General  Gage,  Commander-in- 
Cbicf  of  the  English  forces  in  America,  issued  his  proclamation 
denouncing  such  proceedings.  They  bade  him  defiance.  Fear- 
less alike  of  the  authorities  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians,  they  selected  their  lands  wherever  they 
pleased. 

In  the  Spring  of  1768,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Indian  Agent,  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  from  the  Iroquois  Indians  whatever  right 
and  title  they  possessed  to  any  portion  of  the  Great  Valley  south 
of  the  Ohio  River.  But  there  were  many  other  tribes  who  claimed 
this  magnificent  territory,  which  was  profusely  stocked  with  game, 
as  their  common  hunting-ground.  Immediately  after  this  George 
Washington,  and  three  of  the  distinguished  family  of  Lee,  formed 
a  large  company  called  the  Mississippi  Company.  An  agent  was 
sent  to  England  to  solicit  a  grant  from  the  ministry  of  two  million 
of  acres.  This  enterprise  however  failed.  Various  other  schemes 
of  the  same  kind  were  undertaken,  with  more  or  less  of  success. 
All  eyes  were  directed  to  this  Canaan  of  the  New  World. 

In  the  meantime  the  flood  of  emigration  was  continually  flowing 
across  the  Alleghanies  and  penetrating  the  luxuriant  and  bloom- 
ing solitudes  on  each  side  of  the  Ohio.  These  emigrants,  often 
traveling  in  quite  large  bands,  were  very  rapidly  possessing  the 
whole  country. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  this  unhappy  state  of  aff'airs, 
these  very  needless  and  unjust  proceedings,  soon  led  to  conflict, 
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bloodshed  and  woe.  The  contest  which  ensued,  though  short, 
was  very  sanguinary.     It  is  called  Lord  Dunmore  s  War. 

It  originated  in  this  way.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1774* 
a  vagabond  desperado  by  the  name  of  Cresap,  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  City  of  Wheeling,  heard  of  two  families  of 
Indians^  who  were  a  few  miles  farther  up  tha  river  hunting  and 
trapping.  He  took  with  him  a  gang  of  congenial  villains,  attacked 
these  unoffending  people,  in  cold  blood  murdered  them  all,  and 
carried  off  their  game  and  furs.  These  murderers  came  down  the 
river  that  night  to  Wheeling  in  their  canoes,  laden  with  plunder. 
They  found  shooting  Indians  to  be  far  better  sport  than  shooting 
any  other  kind  of  game. 

Soon. after  this  they  heard  that  there  was  a  small  band  of  Indian 
hunters,  encamped  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river  at  the 
head  of  Captina  Creek.  Armed  to  the  teeth,  these  men  went 
down  and  robbed  and  murdered  them  all.  Not  long  after  this, 
there  was  quite  a  large  party  of  Indians  peacefully  encamped 
about  forty  miles  up  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  on 
the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Greathouse,  took  with  him  a  party  of  seven  men,  and  ascended 
the  river  to  attack  them.  They  landed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio,  at  Baker's  Station,  opposite,  but  just  below  the  point  of  the 
Indian  encampment.  Greathouse  concealed  his  gang  of  assassins 
there,  and  at  night  crossed  the  river  in  his  canoe  to  reconnoiter 
the  ground,  and  ascertain  how  many  Indians  there  were  in  the 
encampment.  As  he  was  skulking  along  he  fell  in  with  an  Indian 
woman.  She  was  very  friendly,  and  urged  him  not  to  show  him* 
self  to  the  Indians.  She  said  that  they  had  heard  of  the  murders 
which  had  been  perpetrated  by  Cresap,  and  that  they  were  drink- 
ing, and  were  very  angry. 

Greathouse  paddled  back  across  the  river,  to  Baker's  station, 
and  in  the  morning  succeeded  in  enticing  quite  a  number  of  the 
savages  across  the  river  to  his  concealed  encampment.  Here, 
after  getting  them  intoxicated,  he  deliberately  shot  them.  The 
Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  hearing  the  report  of  the 
guns,  sent  two  of  their  number  across  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
These  men  had  but  just  stepped  out  of  their  birch  canoe  upon  the 
shore,  when,  pierced  by  bullets,  they  fell  dead.  The  reix)rt  of 
these  guns  excited  suspicion  among  the  Indians,  and  they  sent 
over  quite  a  large  armed  force  to  investigate  affairs.    They  crossed 
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the  river  in  qdite  a  number  of  birch  canoes.  But,  before  they 
landed,  this  villainous  gang  of  white  men  fired  upon  them  from  an 
ambush,  and  killed  a  large  number.  The  survivors,  in  conster- 
nation, returned  to  their  encampment.  Greathouse  and  his  gang 
pursued  them,  and  put  all  to  death  whom  they  could  reach ;  men, 
women  and  children.  In  this  atrocious  massacre,  the  family  of  a 
noted  Indian  chief,  Logan,  ever  the  firm  friend  of  the  white  men, 
were  all  put  to  death. 

These  unprovoked  murders  soon  reached  the  ears  of  all  the 
tribes  throughout  the  great  valley.  There  were  hundreds  of  set- 
tlers who  had  then  crossed  the  Alleghanies,  and  were  quietly  cul- 
tivating their  farms,  seeking  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians, 
and  treating  them  with  true  brotherly  kindness.  They  abhorred 
these  deeds  as  much  as  any  reader  of  this  narrative  can  abhor 
them.  But  the  poor  Indians  knew  not  how  to  discriminate.  The 
innocent  had  to  suffer  with  the  guilty.  Every  where,  through  the 
forest,  over  mountain  and  prairie,  the  war-whoop  resounded,  and 
the  hosts  rallied  for  war. 

The  governments  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  immediately 
dispatched  messengers  to  all  the  frontier  settlements  to  warn  them 
of  their  danger.  There  was  universal  consternation.  Many  set- 
tlers abandoned  every  thing,  and  fied  across  the  mountains. 
Others  sought  refuge  in  forts.  In  the  meantime  the  Indians  were 
roving  in  all  directions,  burning,  killing,  scalping,  without  mercy. 
The  Legislature  of  Virginia  raised  four  hundred  volunteers,  who 
were  rendezvoused  at  Wheeling.  They  descended  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  where  Marietta  now 
stands.  Ascending  that  river,  they  destroyed  the  Indian  towns 
as  far  as  Zanesville,  killing  many  Indians,  and  adding  greatly  to 
their  exasperation. 

A  vigorous  campaign  was  now  organized,  to  be  composed  of 
three  thousand  men.  One  division,  of  eleven  hundred  men,  was 
to  rendezvous  in  September,  at  Fort  Union,  in  Green  Briar  County, 
Virginia.  Near  this  point  the  Kanawha  River  takes  its  rise, 
among  the  western  declivities  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  were 
then  to  descend  the  valley  of  this  river  to  its  mouth,  on  the  Ohio 
P.iver.  Here,  at  a  spot  known  as  Point  Pleasant,  they  were  to 
encamp  and  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dunmore.  He,  with  two 
thousand  men,  was  to  ascend  the  Cumberland,  in  Maryland. 
Thence  he  was  to  force  his  way  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
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to  the  Monongahela  River.  He  was  tc  ibilow  thaf  river  until  he 
reached  the  Ohio.  Thence  he  was  to  descend  to  Point  Pleasant, 
where  he  was  to  form  a  junction  with  Lewis. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1774,  General  Lewis  commenced  his 
march.  His  route  lay  mainly  through  a  pathless  wilderness, 
where  not  even  the  trsdl  of  the  Indian  could  be  found.  All  his 
baggage,  including  provisions  and  ammunition,  could  be  carried 
only  on  pack-horses.  They  had  to  wind  their  way  through  wild 
ravines  and  dense  forests,  and  over  crags,  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  mountain-goat  could  with  difficulty  climb.  There  is  per- 
haps no  region  on  the  continent,  of  more  majestic  scenery,  than 
these  gloomy  gorges  and  sublime  heights  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains. 

For  nineteen  days  this  gallant  little  band  was  toiling  along,  sur- 
mounting innumerable  difficulties,  until  the  formidable  barrier  was 
passed,  and  descending  the  western  declivities,  they  reached  the 
lovely  Valley  of  the  Kanawha.  The  distance  across  the  moun- 
tains, from  Camp  Union,  in  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  in  wljat  is  now  Kentucky,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  It  is  said  that  the  march  was  more  difficult  than  Hanni- 
bal's  celebrated  passage  of  the  Alps. 

At  Point  Pleasant,  where  the  Kanawha  enters  the  Ohio,  General 
Lewis  expected  to  meet,  and  form  a  junction  with  Earl  Dunmore. 
It  was  the  first  of  October.  1744,  when  he  reached  the  place  of 
his  destination.  Finding  that  Lord  Dunmore  had  not  arrived,  he 
went  into  camp.  After  waiting  nine  days,  a  messenger  came  witl^ 
the  intelligence  that  the  Governor  had  changed  his  plan.  In- 
stead of  descending  the  Ohio  in  his  barges,  to  Point  Pleasant,  he 
would  stop  about  thirty  miles  farther  up  the  stream,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hocking  River.  Then,  ascending  that  stream  in  a  nor- 
therly direction,  as  far  as  the  Falls,  he  would  strike  directly  across 
the  country,  to  the  west,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  till  he 
should  reach  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  where  the  Indian  villages, 
they  were  about  to  attack,  were  thickly  clustered. 

The  Hocking  River  would,  in  most  countries,  be  deemed  quite 
an  important  stream.  It  fiow^  through  one  of  Ohio's  lovely  val- 
leys, which  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  breadth.  Boats  can  ascend  the  stream  about  seventy  miles, 
when  they  come  to  falls,  forty  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  Here 
Lord  Dunmore  was  to  leave  his  boats,  as  he  crossed  over  to  the 
Scioto. 
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The  Scioto,  in  its  peaceful  beauty,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
streams  on  earth.  It  takes  its  rise  far  away  in  the  north,  on  the 
prairie-like  summit-level  which  approaches  Lake  Erie.  It  has 
twelve  quite  important  tributaries.  These  branches  the  Indians 
called  its  Legs.  They  therefore  gave  the  river  its  name  "  Seeyo- 
toh  " — Greatlegs.  In  Atwater  s  History  of  Ohio  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  account  of  this  stream : 

"  The  soil  where  these  branches  rise  and  run,  is  as  fertile  as 
iny  can  be  in  the  world.  At  Chillicothe,  the  Scioto  ent'ers  a  hilly 
sand-stone  region,  and  passes  through  it  to  the  Ohio  River  in  a  val- 
ley of  several  miles  in  width.  Above  Chillicothe,  the  Scioto 
spreads  its  branches  like  the  frame- work  of  a  fan  fully  expanded, 
forming  a  semi-circle  of  about  seventy  miles  in  diameter  at  its 
upper  extremity. 

"  The  Scioto  may  be  estimated  by  the  contents  of  the  surface 
of  its  valley.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
£rom  its  summit  to  its  mouth,  at  Portsmouth.  Its  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  will  average  seventy  miles.  From  the  Town  of  Del- 
aware to  Chillicothe,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  from  north  to 
south,  in  the  summer  months,  the  traveler  sees  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  Ohio.  It  is  a  perfect  paradise,  waving  with  grass  and 
grain,  as  far  as  his  eye  can  see.  The  country  is  animated  by  a 
people  living  either  in  beautiful  towns,  or  along  the  roadside  on 
farms.  Sometimes  are  presented  to  view  large  droves  of  cattle, 
horses  and  hogs.  From  Delaware  to  Columbus  the  road  runs 
near  the  Olentangy.  From  Columbus  downwards,  the  traveler 
almost  everywhere  sees  the  canal,  with  its  boats,  he  hears  the 
sound  of  their  horns,  and  sees  the  Scioto  winding  its  way  along 
to  the  Ohio  River. 

"  This  is  the  Scioto  country^  famed  in  all  time,  since  man  dwelt 
on  its  surface,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  That  ancient  race  of 
men,  who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants,  dwelt  here  in  greater 
numbers  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Western  States.  The  Indians 
of  the  present  race  preferred  this  country  to  any  other,  and  lived 
here  in  greater  numbers,  in  towns.  Here  the  wild  animals  lived 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  And  we  have  placed  Columbus,  our 
Capitol,  on  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  the  Scioto  country.  Nature 
has  already  done  her  part  for  this  region,  and  man  has  done,  is 
doing,  and  will  continue  to  do  his  to  make  it  all  that  man  can  ever 
desire  it  to  be  forever,  *  A  Home,  Sweet  Home.'*' 
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It  was  to  this  beautiful  region,  and  to  the  villages  which  fringed 
the  luxuriant  banks  of  the  river,  that  £he  military  expedition  was 
sent  to  sweep  its  whole  extent  with  conflagration,  ruin  and  death. 
Was  this  dreadful  deed  a  necessity  ?  Upon  that  point  judgments 
will  differ.  The  Indians,  like  demons,  were  devastating  the  fion-^ 
tiers.  But,  by  universal  admission,  they  had  been  roused  to  these 
horrible  outrages  by  atrocious  wrongs,  and  wrongs  which  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  prevent,  which  were  inflicted  by  vagabonds 
whom  the  law  could  not  reach. 

On  the  tenth  of  October,  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  two 
of  the  soldiers  of  General  Lewis  were  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  camp,  hunting  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  when  a  large 
party  of  Indian  warriors  rushed  from  their  concealment  upon 
them.  One  was  instantly  killed.  The  other  fled  and  reached 
the  camp  in  safety.  The  Indians  had  their  scouts  vigilantly 
watching  every  movement  of  the  English.  With  much  military 
sagacity  they  had  sent  a  large  detachment  of  their  warriors  to 
cross  the  Ohio  some  miles  above  Point  Pleasant,  and  attack  the 
English  hemmed  in  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Kanawha  Rivers. 

General  Lewis,  not  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Indians,  the 
next  morning  sent  out  two  companies  to  attack  them.  The  In- 
dians were  already  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  English 
camp.  They  were  well  armed  with  rifles.  Raising  hideous  yells, 
they  furiously  commenced  the  battle  by  discharging  a  volley  of 
well-aimed  bullets  upon  their  foes.  The  English  recoiled  from  an 
attack  so  formidable,  and  so  unexpected  in  its  strength.  As  they 
were  retreating  before  the  savages,  the  reserve  came  up  and 
checked  the  onward  rush  of  the  foe. 

The  Indians,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  and  apparently  sure  of 
victory,  extended  their  line  of  battle  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Kanawha,  thus  carrying  out  their  original  plan  of  hemming  in 
their  foes  between  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  these 
rivers,  so  that  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  escape.  Here  the 
warriors  took  their  stations,  behind  logs,  and  trees,  and  stumps. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising,  when  the 
battle  commenced.  The  Indians  fought  desperately,  and  there 
was  no  cessation  of  the  conflict  until  evening,  when  the  Indians, 
abandoning  their  enterprise,  retired. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  General  Lewis  had  under  his  com- 
mand eleven  hundred  men.    The  force  of  Indian  warriors  mutt 
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have  been  still  larger,  as  they  extended  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
river  to  river.  The  ferocity  and  ability  with  which  they  fought 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  the  English,  two  colonels^ 
five  captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  about  a  hundred  private  sol- 
diers were  killed.  The  wounded,  officers  and  men,  amounted  to 
<»ie  hundred  and  forty.  Many  of  these  were  severely  wounded 
and  subsequently  died  of  their  injuries. 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  never  known.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  off  or  concealing  their  dead.  As  the  English 
soldiers  were  all  sharpshooters,  it  is  supposed  that  the  savages  suf- 
fered very  severely.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  retreated  in  the  night,  and  did  not  venture  again  to  attack 
either  body  of  the  invading  army.  Thirty-three  dead  were  found. 
Many  others  it  is  supposed  were  thrown  into  the  two  rivers.  The 
savages  were  commanded  by  a  distinguished  Indian  chieftain 
called  Cornstalk.  While  the  conflict  raged,  his  voice  was  often 
heard  rising  above  the  din  of  battle,  shouting  to  the  men  in  their 
ovn  language,  "  Be  strong !    Be  strong !  " 

In  the  night  the  vanquished  savages  crossed  the  Ohio  in  their 
canoes,  and  retreated,  greatly  disheartened,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, to  their  villages  on  the  Scioto.  The  warriors  of  four 
tribes  were  united  in  this  great  battle,  the  Shawnees,  Delawares, 
Mingoes  and  Wyandots.  This  bloody  conflict  was  long  remem- 
bered in  the  homes  of  the  pioneers.  Some  rural  bard  celebrated 
it  in  a  ballad,  which  for  many  years  was  sung  in  the  hamlets  of 
the  great  valley.     We  give  three  of  the  verses : 

"  Let  us  mind  the  tenth  day  of  October 

Seventy-four,  which  caused  woe, 

The  Indian  savages,  they  did  cover 

The  pleasant  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Seven  score  lay  dead  and  wounded. 
Of  champions  who  did  face  their  foe. 
By  which  the  heathen  were  confounded 
Upon  the  banks  of  Ohio. 

"  O,  bless  the  mighty  King  of  Heaven, 
For  all  his  wondrous  works  below. 
Who  hath  to  us  this  victory  given, 
Upon  the  banks  of  Ohio." 

Militaiy  genius  is  rare.     General  Lewis,  after  the  battle  and 
the  loss  in  lulled  and  wounded  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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men,  fortified  his  camp  by  throwing  up  entrenchments  of  earth 
and  logs.  Had  he  done  this  before  the  battle,  during  the  nine 
days  when  his  soldiers  were  idle,  he  might  have  been  spared  this 
slaughter.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  one  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  lives  of  a  thousand  men.  It  is  but  a  poor  excuse,  for 
the  want  of  precaution  manifested,  that  General  Lewis,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Point  Pleasant,  expected  every  hour  to  see  the 
batteaux  of  Lord  Dunmore  descending  the  river,  and  that  he  had 
no  idea  that  the  Indians  would  venture  across  the  Ohio  to  attack 
him. 

In  a  few  days,  after  burying  the  dead  and  making  the  wounded 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  he  left  the  latter  under  a  strong  guard, 
and,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Governor  Dunmore,  marched  up 
the  Ohio  River,  along  the  southern  banks,  to  effect  a  junction,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  with  the  Governor's  troops.  We  must 
now  leave  this  little  band,  struggling  through  the  dense  and  path- 
less forest,  and  turn  to  the  adventures  of  the  other  division  of 
the  army. 

Lord  Dunmore,  with  two  thousand  efficient,  well  armed  men^ 
crossed  the  mountains  by  the  same  route  which  Braddock  took  in 
his  fatal  expedition.  Ascending  the  beautiful,  and  then  somewhat 
settled  Valley  of  the  Potomac  to  Cumberland,  he  effected  the 
arduous  passage  of  the  mountains  in  safety,  and  descended  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Monongahela  in  good  condition.  He  marched 
up  this  beautiful  region,  which  was  sprinkled  with  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers,  until  he  reached  Fort  Pitt. 

Here  he  obtained  several  large  flat  bottomed  boats,  and  a  hun- 
dred canoes  of  various  sizes.  With  these  he  floated  his  army 
down  the  gentle  current  of  the  Ohio  to  Wheeling,  which  had  then 
become  quite  an  important  settlement.  After  the  delay  of  a  few 
days  here,  obtaining  additional  supplies,  he  continued  his  truly 
delightful  voyage  upon  the  placid  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hocking.  It  was  the  month  of  October,  the  most  lovely  season 
of  the  year  in  that  clime.  The  majestic  river  rolled  its  bioad» 
silver  current  through  most  charming  scenery  of  hills  and  vales, 
crowned  with  luxuriant  verdure,  presenting  Eden-like  charms, 
which  neither  ax  nor  plow  had  disturbed.  There  was  no  toil 
in  that  voyage.  The  flotilla  was  borne  along  by  the  power  of  the 
stream  alone.  War  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  horrors,  in  this 
apparently  holiday  excursion. 
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At  this  spot  he  left  his  flotilla,  having  first  thrown  up  efficient 
entrenchments,  which  he  strongly  garrisoned.  This  military  post 
he  called  Fort  Gower.  He  then  ascended  the  Hocking  River,  in  a 
march  of  two  or  three  days,  until  he  reached  a  point  near  where  the 
Town  of  Logan  now  stands.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sent  orders 
to  General  Lewis  to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  direct  his  steps,  as  rap- 
idly as  possibly,  towards  the  Indian  villages  on  the  Scioto,  near 
the  present  site  of  Circleville.  The  two  armies  were  to  form  a 
junction  on  this  march. 

Governor  Dunmore  left  the  Valley  of  the  Hocking,  and,  in  a 
march  of  about  two  days,  passed  over  the  gentle  eminences  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  When  he  had  arrived  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  Indian  towns,  he  constructed  an  entrenched  camp, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Lewis.  Lord  Dunmore  was 
cautious  as  well  as  brave.  He  had  no  idea  of  being  the  victim 
of  Indian  cunning,  as  so  many  of  the  English  leaders  had  been 
before  him.  His  encampment  consisted  of  an  enclosure  of  about 
twelve  acres,  surrounded  by  a  strong  breastwork  of  trees  and  logs. 
Behind  these  ramparts  his  two  thousand  sharpshooters  could  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  force  which  the  Indians  could  bring 
forward.  But  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  erected  in  the 
center  of  this  enclosure  another  fortress,  or  citadel,  of  still  stronger 
construction.  It  consisted  of  an  area  of  about  an  acre  of  land, 
encircled  by  a  ditch  and  earthworks,  and  these  were  so  surmounted 
with  logs  as  to  render  the  citadel  quite  impregnable  to  a  foe  who 
could  assail  him  only  with  arrows  and  bullets.  His  whole  force 
could  promptly  be  concentrated  within  this  inner  inclosure,  in 
case  of  necessity.  In  the  center  of  this  citadel  Lord  Dunmore 
pitched  the  elegant  and  commodious  marquee  provided  for  him- 
self and  his  superior  officers.  Over  the  marquee  proudly  floated 
the  flag  of  England.  This  fort  he  named  Charlotte,  in  honor  of 
the  then  reigning  queen. 

The  intelligent  Indian  chieftains,  disheartened  by  the  repulse 
at  Point  Pleasant,  appreciating  the  military  ability  of  Lord  Dun- 
more, and  conscious  that  the  two  armies  would  in  a  few  days  be 
united  in  an  attack  upon  their  villages,  which  attack  they  knew 
they  were  entirely  unable  to  repel,  were  in  consternation.  They 
sent  delegation  after  delegation,  more  and  more  importunately, 
soliciting  peace.  Lord  Dunmore  was  a  humane  man.  He  knew 
fall  well  that  unendurable  outrages,  inflicted  by  vagabond  white 
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men,  had  driven  the  Indians  into  the  war.  He  had  no  disposition 
to  bum  their  villages  and  to  consign  the  inhabitants  to  indiscrim- 
inate slaughter.  Still,  he  wished  the  Indians  to  be  taught  that 
the  power  which  they  had  set  at  defiance  was  one  which  had  no 
fear  of  the  conflict. 

With  characteristic  caution,  he  would  allow  but  eighteen  war- 
riors to  enter  even  his  outer  gate.  There  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  arms.  They  were  then  conducted  into  the  citadel  and 
presented  to  the  governor,  who,  surrounded  by  his  officers  in  thci 
most  imposing  attire,  received  them  in  state.  A  distinguished 
chief,  whose  English  name  was  Com  Planter,  opened  the  council 
by  a  tmly  powerful  and  impressive  speech,  in  a  tone  of  voice  so 
loud  and  impassioned  that  it  could  be  heard  by  every  man  in  the 
garrison.  He  described  the  former  power  of  the  Indians,  tho 
number  and  population  of  their  tribes,  in  their  undisturbed  hunt- 
ing grounds.  He  then,  with  a  very  full  comprehension  of  his 
subject,  described  the  several  treaties  which  the  Indians  had  made 
with  the  white  men,  ceding  to  them  certain  portions  of  their  terri- 
tory. He  then  affirmed,  with  a  proud  spirit  of  conscious  right, 
and  with  truthfulness  that  none  could  deny,  that  the  Indians  had 
been  perfectly  faithful  in  their  observance  of  these  treaties.  Then, 
growing  warm  in  his  just  indignation,  he  exclaimed : 

"  What,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  white 
men  ?  They  have  paid  no  regard  to  these  treaties.  They  have 
encroached  upon  our  lands,  they  have  cut  down  our  forests,  thej 
have  reared  their  houses  on  our  soil, — soil  which  we  had  sacredly 
reserved ;  they  have  robbed  again  and  again,  and  murdered  Indi- 
ans peacefully  engaged  in  hunting.  For  years  we  have  patiently 
endured  these  wrongs,  till  at  length  we  have  been  driven  into  this 
bloody  war.  We  do  not  wish  for  war ;  we  wish  for  peace.  We 
know  the  power  of  the  white  man ;  we  know  that  he  can  over- 
power the  Indian.  But  the  white  man  is  the  sole  cause  of  this 
war.  Had  we  not  resented  the  wrongs  we  have  endured,  even 
the  white  man  would' have  despised  us  for  cowardice." 

Another  celebrated  Indian  chief,  whose  name  has  obtained  re- 
nown in  two  hemispheres,  sent  in  his  speech  carefully  written, 
probably  by  some  interpreter.  Logan  would  not  condescend  to 
accompany  commissioners  who  were  suing  for  peace.  He  was  then 
at  Shawnee  Town,  a  large  Indian  village  on  the  Scioto,  about  four 
miles  from  Fort  Charlotte.    Speaking  of  this  remarkable  man,  and 
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his  Still  more  remarkable  speech,  Mr.  Atwater  writes,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Ohio : 

**  Though  he  would  not  attend  on  Dunmore's  council  in  person, 
yet,  being  urged  by  the  Indians,  who  were  anxious  to  be  relieved 
from  Dunmore's  army,  he  sent  his  speech'  in  a  belt  of  wampum, 
to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore,  by  a  faithful  interpreter.  Un- 
der an  oak  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wolf  this  splendid  effort  of  heart- 
stirring  eloquence  was  faithfully  delivered  by  the  person  who 
carried  the  wampum.  The  oak  tree,  under  which  it  was  delivered 
to  Lord  Dunmore,  still  stands  in  a  field  seven  miles  from  Circle- 
▼ille,  in  a  southern  direction.  An  interpreter  delivered  it,  sentence 
by  sentence,  and  it  was  written  as  it  was  delivered.  Its  authen- 
ticity is  placed  beyond  the  shadow  pi  a  doubt,  and  it  of  right 
belongs,  and  forever  will  belong,  to  the  history  of  Ohio." 

Logan's  speech. 
I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan  s 
cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  he  came  naked  and 
cold,  and  I  clothed  him  not.  During  the  last  long  and  bloody 
war  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen,  as  they 
passed  me,  said,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  whites.  I  had  thoughts 
of  living  among  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel 
Cresap,  last  Spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all 
the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even  my  women  and  children. 
There  runs  not  one  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I 
have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For^y 
country,  I  rejoice  in  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  the 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  } 

President  Jefferson  has  written,  of  this  powerful  address  ot 
Logan,  "  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Gcero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished 
more  eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech 
of  Logan." 

The  poet  Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  has  thus 
beautifully  verified  its  sentiments : 
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**  He  left,  of  all  my  tribe. 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  noi  thing  of  living  birth  ; 
No  1  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  our  plains. 
All  perished.     I  alone  am  left  on  earth ! 
To  whom  iK>t  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
Nol  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins." 

^Vhile  these  scenes  were  transpiring,  General  Lewis  had  marched 
up  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hocking.  Here  his  troops  were  ferried  across  the 
river,  by  Lord  Dunmore  s  flotilla.  They  were  on  a  rapid  maxch 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Governor  s  army,  when  a  messenger 
met  them  from  the  Governor,  with  the  information  that  peace  was 
about  to  be  concluded,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  ordered  to 
return  to  Virginia.  But  neither  General  Lewis  nor  his  men  were 
disposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  message.  Many  of  them 
had  lost  friends,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  savages,  and  all 
were  burning  with  a  desire  for  vengeance.  In  defiance,  therefore^ 
of  the  order  of  the  Governor,  they  pressed  forward,  resolved  to 
inflict  the  most  terrible  punishment  upon  the  Indians,  now  in  their 
power,  by  sweeping  the  Valley  of  the  Scioto  with  war's  utmost 
devastation  of  fire  and  blood. 

General  Lewis  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Charlotte, 
when  Lord  Dunmore,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  rode  out  to  meet 
him.  He  then  peremptorily  ordered  the  angry  general  and  his 
equally  irritated  army,  to  return  immediately  to  Virginia,  Gen- 
eral Lewis  and  his  men  very  reluctantly  obeyed.  But  when  they 
reflected  that  the  Governor  had  double  the  force  of  their  own,  and 
tkat  he  could  instantly  call  to  his  aid  all  the  Indian  warriors, 
whose  friendship  he  seemed  to  be  courting,  they  judged  it  best  to 
conceal  their  chagrin,  and  retire.  Lord  Dunmore  tarried  some- 
time at  the  fort,  until  he  had  entered  into  very  amicable  relations 
with  the  Indians,  when  he  also  returned  to  Virginia. 

The  fate  of  Logan  was  a  very  sad  one.  His  few  past  years  were 
melancholy  in  the  extreme.  Homeless,  childless,  friendless,  he 
wandered  about,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  with  never  a  smile,  and  appa^ 
rently  without  a  joy.  His  friends  were  all  dead,  his  tribe  dwind- 
ling away,  and,  in  his  great  dejection,  he  resorted  to  the  fatal 
stimulus  of  strong  drink.  He  was  at  last  murdered  by  an  Indian. 
Logan  was  sitting  by  the  camp-fire,  silently  musing  with  his 
blanket  over  his  head,  his  elbows  upon  his  knees  and  head  upon 
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his  hands.  An  Indian,  influenced  by  some  unknown  motive  of 
revenge,  stealthily  approached  him  from  behind,  and  buried  his 
tomahawk  in  his  brain.  Thus  fell  this  unfortunate  chieftain,  the 
last  of  his  race. 

It  is  very  evident  that  many  of  these  Indian  sachems  were  men 
of  sound  judgment,  and  very  considerable  intelligence.  But,  as 
in  more  civilized  communities,  they  were  often  forced,  by  popular 
clamor,  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  own  views.  The  chieftain. 
Cornstalk,  who  led  the  Indians  at  the  assault  at  Point  Pleasant, 
was  a  man  of  true  greatness  of  soul.  By  his  scouts  he  had  kept 
himself  informed  of  the  numbers  of  the  English  troops,  and  of 
their  movements.  He  was  confident  that  the  Indians  could  not  cope 
with  so  formidable  a  force,  and  urged  that  before  risking  a  battle, 
they  should  make  proposals  of  peace.  But  the  young  warriors 
would  not  listen  to  these  counsels.  Being  compelled  to  yield,"  with 
commensurate  ability  and  bravery,  he  led  his  troops  to  the  onset. 
They  fought  with  determination,  never  before  surpassed  on  any 
Indian  battle-field.  Though  they  inflicted  terrible  loss  upon  their 
foe,  they  retired  hopelessly  discomfited.  Cornstalk,  with  his  re- 
maining band,  repaired  to  the  Scioto,  where  he  convened  a  gen- 
eral council.  A  large  number  of  warriors  were  gathered  around 
him  dejected  and  despairing. 

"  What,"  said  Cornstalk,  "  is  now  to  be  done.  We  ought  to  have 
made  peace  before  *we  had  exasperated  our  enemy  by  a  battle. 
The  Longknives  are  coming  u]X)n  us  in  resistless  strength.  We 
shall  all  be  killed.  There  is  no  escape.  Let  us  put  our  women 
and  children  to  death,  and  then  go  and  fight  until  we  all  are 
slain." 

To  this  speech  there  was  no  response.  All  were  silent.  After 
a  moment's  pause,  Cornstalk  struck  his  tomahawk  into  a  log,  in 
sign  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  used  in  battle,  and  said : 

"  I  will  try  to  make  peace." 

To  this  there  was  a  general  ejaculation  of  assent.  Peace  com- 
missioners were  immediately  dispatched  to  Fort  Charlotte,  and 
thus  the  Lord  Dunmore  war  came  to  an  end. 

Many  persons  have  expressed  doubts  whether  the  speech  of 
Logan  was  genuine.  They  have  thought  it  impossible  that  an 
unlettered  savage  could  have  spoken  with  such  beauty  of  rhet- 
oric and  force  of  logic.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  upon 
this  subject,  from  President  Jeflerson,  to  Governor  Henry,  of  Mary* 
land,  must  put  this  question  at  rest  in  all  candid  minds : 
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**  President  Jefferson  speaks  of  Mr.  Gibson  as  translating  the 
speech.  He  probably  should  have  said  he  wrote  it  down.  Wil- 
liam Robinson,  who  took  the  speech  from  Logan  s  lips,  says  that 
^  Logan  spoke  English  well.*  Simon  Kenton,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Logan,  says  of  him,  *  His  form  was  striking  and 
manly,  his  countenance  calm  and  noble,  and  he  spoke  the  English 
language  with  fluency  and  correctness.' 

•*  When  Lord  Dunmore  returned  from  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  in  1774,  he  and  his  officers  brought  the  speech  of  Logan, 
and  related  the  circumstances  connected  with  it.     These  were  so 
affecting^  and  the  speech  itself  so  fine  a  morsel  of  eloquence,  that 
it  became  the  theme  of  every  conversation,  in  Williamsburgh  par- 
ticularly, and  generally  indeed  wherever  any  of  the  officers  resided 
or  resorted.     I  learned  it  in  Williamsburgh — I  believe  at  Lord 
Dunmore  s;  and  I  find  in  my  pocket-book  of  that  year  (1774)  an 
entry  of  the  narrative,  as  taken  from  the  mouth  of  some  person, 
whose   name  however  is    not  noted,  nor  recollected,  precisely 
in  the  words  stated  in  the  notes  on  Virginia.     The  speech  was 
published  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  that  time  (I  have  it  myself 
in  the  volume  of  Gazettes  of  that  year),  and  though  in  a  style  by 
DO  means  elegant,  yet  it  was  so  admired  that  it  flew  through  all 
public  papers  of  the  continent,  and  through  the  magazines  and 
other  periodical  publications  of  Great  Britain ;  and  those  who  were 
boys  at  that  day,  will  now  attest  that  the  speech  of  Logan  used  to 
be  given  them  as  a  school  exercise  for  repetition.     It  was  not  till 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  the  newspaper  publications, 
that  the  notes  on  Virginia  were  published  in  America.     Combat- 
ing in  these  the  contumelious  theory  of  certain  European  writers, 
whose  celebrity  gave  currency  and  weight  to  their  opinions,  that 
cur  country,  from  the  combined  effects  of  soil  and  climate,  degen- 
erated animal  nature,  in  the  general,  and  particularly  the  moral 
faculties  of  man,  I  consider  the  speech  of  Logan  as  an  apt  proof 
of  the  contrary,  and  used  it  as  such ;  and  I  copied,  verbatim,  the 
narrative  I  had  taken  down  in  1774,  and  the  speech  as  it  had  been 
given  us  in  a  better  translation  by  Lord  Dunmore      I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Cresaps,  and  could  not  possibly  have  a  motive  to  do 
ticm  an  injury  with  design.     I  repeated  what  thousands  had  done 
betore,  on  as  good  authority  as  we  have  for  most  of  the  facts  we 
kam  through  life,  and  such  as,  to  this  moment,  I  have  seen  no 
reason  to  doubt.    That  any  body  questioned  it,  was  never  sus- 
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pected  by  me,  till  I  saw  the  letter  of  Mr.  Martin,  in  the  Baltimore 
paper.  I  endeavored  then  to  recollect  who,  among  my  contempo- 
raries of  the  same  circle  of  society,  and  consequently  of  the  same 
recollections,  might  still  be  alive.  Three-and-twenty  years  of 
death  and  dispersion  had  left  very  few.  I  remembered,  however, 
that  General  Gibson  was  still  living,  and  knew  that  he  had  been, 
the  translator  of  the  speech.  I  wrote  to  him  immediately.  He, 
in  answer,  declares  \o  me  that  he  was  the  very  person  sent  by  Lord 
Dunmore  to  the  Indian  town ;  that,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
message  there,  Logan  took  him  out  to  a  neighboring  wood,  sat 
down  with  him,  and  rehearsing  with  tears,  the  catastrophe  of  his 
family,  gave  him  that  speech  for  Lord  Dunmore ;  that  he  carried 
it  to  Lord  Dunmore ;  translated  it  for  him ;  has  turned  to  it  in  the 
Encylopedia,  as  taken  from  the  notes  on  Virginia,  and  finds  that 
it  was  his  translation  I  had  used,  with  only  two  or  three  verbal 
variations  of  no  importance.  These,  I  suppose,  had  arisen  in  the 
course  of  successive  copies.  I  cite  General  Gibson  s  letter  by 
memory,  not  having  it  with  me ;  but  I  am  sure  I  cite  it  substan- 
tially right.  It  establishes,  unquestionably,  that  the  speech  of 
Logan  is  genuine ;  and,  that  being  established,  it  is  Logan  him* 
self  who  is  author  of  all  the  important  facts." 
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BATTLES   ON   THE  FRONTIER. 

DiSSATISr ACTION   WITH   LORD   DuNMORE  —  CONDUCT  OP  GREAT 

Britain  —  Indian  Eloquence  —  Efforts  of  Colonel  Mor- 
gan —  Infamous  Conduct  of  Captain  Arbuckle  —  Indian 
Murder,  and  Cruel  Revenge  —  Tory  Villany  —  Death  of 
Cornstalk  —  Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder  —  Spirited  Address 
OF  the  Delaware  Chief — Death  of  White  Eyes — His 
Character  —  Remarkable  Speech  of  Chieftain  Pipe  — 
Simon  Girty,  the  Tory  — The  Siege  of  Fort  Henry  — 
Heroism  of  Elizabeth  Z ane  —  Wonderful  Escape  of  Gen- 
eral McCuLLOCK — The  Siege  Raised. 

Lord  Dunmore  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  Virginia.     Very 
serious  difficulties  were  now  rising  between  the  colonists  and  the 
mother  country.     These  difficulties  in  a  few  months  led  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.     Lord  Dunmore  was  very  unpopu- 
lar in  Virginia,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  seek  protection  on 
board  a  British  fleet.     The  Virginians  were   greatly  exasperated 
▼ith  the  peace  which  the  governor  had  made  with  the  Indians. 
They  firmly  believed  that  the  governor,  in  anticipation  of  the 
strife,  which  soon  after  arose  between  the  colonists  and  the  mother 
country,  had  framed  this  peace,  so  as  to  make  the  Indians  friendly 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  hostile  to  the  colonists.     Even  then  it  was 
believed  that  he  was  contemplating  the  alliance  of  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage,  with  the  powerful  enginery  of 
▼ar,  which  Great  Britian  could  send  to  crush  her  rebellious  sub- 
jects.   George  Washington,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  two  of  the 
most  candid  and  illustrious  of  Virginia's  sons,  were  ever  of  this 
opinion. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  while  Lord  Dunmore  was 
<m  the  march,  the  inhabitants  of  Wheeling  sent  a  volunteer  force 
cf  four  hundred  men,  across  the  Ohio  river,  to  move  directly  west. 
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a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on 
the  Muskingum.  This  river  takes  its  rise  within  thirty  miles 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  draining  by  its  tributaries  a  very  rich  valley, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  empties  into  the  Ohio  at 
Marietta,  after  a  serpentine  flow  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
miles. 

The  Indians  in  this  region,  unprepared  for  war,  fled  in  all 
directions.  The  expedition,  unopposed,  burned  their  towns, 
destroyed  their  crops,  and  took  a  few  prisoners,  who  were  subse- 
quently exchanged  at  the  Dunmore  treaty. 

Six  months  before  the  peace  made  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Charlotte,  the  first  skirmish  between  the  colonists  and  the  British 
troops  took  place  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  The  British 
government,  hoping  to  alarm  the  colonists  with  the  menace  of  a 
frontier  war  with  the  Indians,  aided  by  the  strength  of  the  British 
armies,  sent  agents  to  all  the  prominent  tribes,  to  rally  their  war- 
riors  under  the  flag  of  the  English  monarchy. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  sent  by  the  British  government  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  its  war  against  the  infant 
colonies.  The  Iroquois  then  occupied  a  large  territory,  whose 
central  power  seems  to  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  present  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  most  powerful  Indian  nation  on  the 
continent,  and  was  composed  of  a  confederacy  of  five  very  warlike 
tribes, — the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Cayugas,  Onandagas  and  Senecas. 
Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  writes : 

"  The  Five  Nations  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory  from  the 
mouth  of  Sorel  River,  south  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River,  until  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi; 
and  on  the  north  side  of  these  lakes,  the  whole  tract  between 
the  Outawas  River  and  Lake  Huron." 

This  would  give  them  a  territor>'  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length 
by  eight  hundred  in  breadth.  They  could  bring  nearly  twenty- 
five  hundred  warriors  into  the  field.  Indeed,  the  English  actually- 
enlisted  under  their  banners  fifteen  hundred  of  these  savage  war- 
riors. When  we  consider  what  savage  warfare  is,  with  its  con- 
flagrations of  peaceful  homes,  and  its  indiscriminate  butchery  of 
men,  women  and  children,  this  must  be  pronounct»d  a  vcr^'  inhu- 
man deed.  But  the  rich  British  government  could  ofler  very 
powerful  bribes  to  the  poor  Indians ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  colonists  had  treated  the  Indians  so  haughtily,  with  so 
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Kttle  spirit  of  conciliation,  that  they  were  not  at  all  reluctant  to 
take  up  arms  with  the  prospect  of  gratifying  their  revenge. 

It  would  seem  that  the  intelligent  Indian  chiefs  had  a  pretty 
dear  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  they 
were  solicited  to  engage.  At  a  council  held  about  this  time  by 
the  chiefs  on  the  Miami  River,  one  of  them,  a  very  renowned 
warrior,  by  the  name  of  Buckongahelas,  addressed  his  brethren  in 
the  following  eloquent  and  logical  strain  : 

"  Friends,  listen !  a  great  and  powerful  nation  is  divided.  The 
father  is  fighting  against  the  son;  the  son  against  the  father. 
The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to  help  him  punish 
his  children  the  Americans.  I  took  time  to  consider  whether 
I  should  receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father  to  assist  him.  At 
first  I  thought  it  a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested. 
At  length  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  father  was  right,  and 
that  the  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a  little.  I  so  thought 
from  the  many  cruel  acts  his  children  have  committed  on  the 
Indians. 

"They  have  encroached  on  our  lands,  stolen  our  property, 
murdered,  without  provocation,  men,  women  and  children.  Yes ! 
they  have  murdered  those  who  were  friendly  to  them,  who  were 
placed  for  protection  under  the  roof  of  their  father  s  house,  the 
father  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door  at  the  time." 

Here  the  orator  described  a  very  atrocious  case,  in  which  a 
number  of  Indians  were  massacred  in  a  jail  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  not  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  that  of  being 
Indians.  In  a  time  of  popular  excitement,  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  put  to  death  by  the  mob.  The  government,  for  their 
protection,  gave  them  shelter  in  the  jail.  The  mob  broke  in  and 
killed  them  all.     He  then  continued  : 

^  Often  has  the  father  been  compelled  to  make  amends  for  the 
crimes  of  his  children.  But  they  do  not  grow  better.  They  will 
continue  the  same  they  have  been,  so  long  as  any  land  remains  to 
us.  Look  at  the  murders  committed  by  them  upon  our  friends 
who  were  living  peaceably  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Did  they 
not  kill  them  without  any  provocation  ?  Are  they  any  better  now  t 
No : " 

The  colonists  were  much  alarmed  by  the  many  indications  that 
the  savages  in  a  body  would  become  the  allies  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment.    The  emissaries  of  England  were  visiting  nearly  all  the 
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tribes  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and  westward  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  to  combine  them  in  the  most  dreadful  of  conceiva- 
ble warfares,  against  the  long  line  of  frontier  settlements.  To  use 
the  language  of  the  Indian,  "  the  indignant  father  hoped  by  this 
severe  punishment  to  bring  back  his  refractory  children  to  obedi- 
ence." To  thwart  these  plans,  the  colonial  government  promptly 
organized  three  Indian  departments.  Over  each  of  these  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  who  were  to  make  constant  and  earn- 
est endeavors  to  win  over  to  the  colonists  those  tribes  who  had 
not  yet  joined  the  English,  or,  at  least,  to  induce  them  to  remain 
neutral. 

At  one  of  the  conferences,  one  of  the  American  commissioners 
made  use  of  the  following  illustration  to  explain  to  the  Indians 
the  origin  of  the  quarrel  between  the  colonists  and  the  British 
government. 

"  A  cruel  father  placed  upon  the  back  of  his  son  a  pack  heavier 
than  he  could  bear.  The  boy  complained,  and  said  the  burden 
was  too  heavy.  The  father  paid  no  heed  to  his  complaint.  The 
boy  totters  along,  staggering  beneath  his  pack,  when  he  again  told 
his  father  that  the  load  was  heavier  than  he  could  possibly  bear. 
The  father,  instead  of  lightening  it,  added  to  the  burden.  The 
boy  toiled  along  a  little  farther,  until  crushed  by  the  weight,  and 
with  his  back  almost  broken,  he  threw  the  load  to  the  ground. 
The  angry  father  came  with  a  whip  to  compel  his  son  again  to 
lift  the  burden  and  carry  it." 

Still  it  was  very  manifest  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Indians 
were  with  the  British  government,  and  against  the  colonists,  from 
whom  they  had  received  so  many  wrongs.  Among  the  colonists 
there  was  a  Colonel  Morgan,  who  had  been  a  trader  among  the 
Indians,  and,  from  his  upright  dealings,  was  respected  and  beloved. 
He  was,  very  judiciously,  appointed  as  commissioner  for  the  mid- 
dle departments.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  conciliate  the  tribes  in  Ohio.  But  though 
they  respected  Morgan  as  a  man,  they  were  not  friendly  to  his 
cause.  With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  convening  a  small 
council  of  the  chiefs  of  a  few  of  the  tribes  at  Pittsburgh. 

While  arduously  engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  win  these  tribes 
whose  villages  were  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  Miami,  his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  a  very  untoward 
event.    These  tribes  were  then  smarting  from  the  blows  which. 
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they  had  received  in  the  Dunmore  war,  and  in  those  preceding 
outrages  which  had  goaded  tnem  into  the  conflict. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  illustrious  Shawanese  chief, 
Cornstalk,  who  led  the  warriors  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant, 
was  opposed  to  the  war.  He  did  not  deem  it  unjust,  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  but  his  intelligence  convinced  him  that  they  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with  so  powerful  a  foe.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  after  the  battle,  which  he  conducted  with  so 
much  ability  and  bravery,  it  was  his  influence  which  led  to  pro- 
posals for  peace.  Neither  will  it  be  forgotten  that  Lord  Dunmore, 
in  anticipation  of  the  conflict  which  had  now  arisen,  did,  as  was 
supposed,  everything  in  his  power,  to  win  the  Indians  to  the  British 
arms.  And  the  Indians  perfectly  understood  that  when  the  colo- 
nial army,  under  General  Lewis,  were  inflamed  by  the  intense 
desire  utterly  to  annihilate  their  tribes.  Lord  Dunmore  stood  be- 
tween them  and  destruction. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  when  there  was  a  fair  opportunity 
for  these  Indians  to  satiate  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  is  so  dear 
to  the  savage  heart.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Cornstalk,  a  man 
of  great  native  strength  of  mind,  and  of  unusual  intelligence,  was 
opposed  to  taking  any  part  in  the  war  between  the  Americans  and 
the  English,  as  we  shall  designate  the  two  parties.  He  knew  that 
war  could  bring  to  his  tribe  only  disaster  and  buffering ;  that  the 
paths  of  prosperity  could  lead  only  through  fields  of  peace.  But 
the  masses  of  the  Indian  people,  like  those  of  more  enlightened 
communities,  in  those  hours  of  excitement  were  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  reason.  With  great  unanimity  they  clamored  for  vengeance 
and  war  Cornstalk  found  it  almost  impossible  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent. Still,  desirous  of  peace,  he  repaired  to  the  American  Fort 
Randolph,  at  Point  Pleasant,  which  was  then  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Arbuckle. 

Another  Shawanee  chief.  Red  Hawk  by  name,  with  a  private 
Indian,  accompanied  him.  Cornstalk  held  an  interview  with 
Arbuckle,  and  informed  him  of  his  earnest  desire  to  avoid  the 
war,  and  of  his  wish  to  confer  with  him,  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  done  to  prevent  hostilities.  He  said  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  he 
was  the  only  man  in  his  tribe  who  was  not  eager  to  enter  upon  the 
war-path,  and  that  the  war  feeling  was  so  unanimous  and  strong 
that  he  was  afraid  that  he  himself  would  be  swept  along  by  the 
resistless  current. 
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In  response  to  this  communication,  Arbuckle  infamously  or- 
dered the  two  Shawanese  chieftains,  and  their  attendant,  to  be 
arrested  and  held  in  close  confinement  in  the  fort.  He  then  sent 
word  to  the  Shawanese  tribe  that  should  they  manifest  any  hostil- 
ity against  the  Americans,  he  should  retaliate  upon  his  prisoners. 
Soon  after  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  Ellenipsico,  came  to  the  fort  to 
visit  his  father,  probably  not  aware  that  he  was  held  a  prisoner. 
He  also  was  arrested.  Thus  Arbuckle  had  four  Shawanese  cap- 
tives, whom  he  detained  as  hostages. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  Ellenipsico,  two  soldiers,  by 
the  names  of  Hamilton  and  Gillmore,  crossed  the  Kanawha  and 
followed  down  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ohio  for  several  miles 
in  the  pursuit  of  game.  In  the  meantime  a  small  party  of  Indi- 
ans came  stealthily  through  the  forest,  and  from  lurking  places  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  were  carefully  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fort,  its  assailable  points,  and  its  means  of  defense 
While  thus  employed  the  two  hunters  commenced  their  return. 
Passing  very  near  one  of  these  scouts,  the  Indian  fired  upon 
them,  and  Gillmore  was  instantly  killed.  It  so  happened  that 
Captain  Arbuckle,  with  Colonel  Stuart,  were  standing  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  that  time  looking  across  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
stream  was  about  two  hundred  yards  wide.  Surprised  that  a  gun 
should  be  fired  so  near  the  fort,  which  was  contrary  to  orders, 
they  suddenly  saw  Hamilton  rushing  down  the  bank  shouting  for 
help,  and  saying  that  Gillmore  was  killed. 

Several  soldiers  immediately  leaped  into  a  canoe,  shot  across 
the  river,  and  rescued  Hamilton.  The  Indians  had  disappeared. 
They  brought  back  with  them  the  bloody  corpse  of  Gillmore,  his 
head  being  scalped.  The  canoe  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore» 
when  the  soldiers,  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  the  gory  body  of 
their  slain  comrade,  cried  out  with  one  accord : 

"  Let  us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort." 

Pale  with  rage,  and  with  their  loaded  muskets  in  their  hands^ 
they  ascended  the  river  s  bank,  and  nished  towards  the  cabin 
where  the  captives  were  confined.  Captain  Arbuckle  and  Colo- 
nel Stuart  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  dissuade  the  men  from 
the  atrocious  deed.  But,  mad  with  rage,  and  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, they  cocked  their  guns  and  threatened  their  comman- 
ders with  instant  death,  if  they  made  any  opposition  to  their 
vengeance. 
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There  was  in  the  camp  an  Indian  woman,  the  wife  of  the  inter- 
preter.  She  ran  to  the  cabin,  and  informed  the  captives  of  the 
doom  which  awaited  them.  The  clamor  of  the  approaching  sol- 
diers was  now  distinctly  heard  by  the  prisoners.  The  young  son 
of  Cornstalk  was  greatly  agitated.  His  noble  father,  apparently 
as  calm  as  if  no  danger  threatened,  said  to  him : 

"  My  son,  do  not  give  place  to  fear.  If  the  Great  Spirit  has. 
sent  you  here  to  be  killed,  submit  to  his  will.     Die  like  a  man." 

As  a  mob  rushed  in  at  the  door.  Cornstalk  advanced  with  dig- 
nity to  meet  them.  He  instantly  fell  dead,  pierced  by  eight  bul- 
lets. His  companion.  Red  Hawk,  endeavored  to  escape  by  climb- 
ing the  chimney.  He  was  immediately  shot  down.  "  The  other 
Indian,"  writes  Colonel  Stewart,  indignantly,  "was  shamefully 
mangled.     I  grieved  to  see  him  so  long  dying." 

The  tidings  of  the  atrocious  murders  reached  the  chiefs  in  coun- 
cil at  Pittsburgh.  They  dispersed  angrily.  There  was  no  longer 
hope  that  they  could  be  induced  to  side  with  the  colonists. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  the  name  of  White  Eyes.  Though  his  tribe  was  infu- 
riated against  the  Americans,  he  espoused  their  cause.  His  ene- 
mies accused  him  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  colonists  to  act 
the  part  of  a  traitor  to  the  Indians.  A  large  council  of  the  Dela- 
wares  was  called.  Some  Tories^  as  the  American  partisans  of 
England  were  called,  escaping  from  Pittsburgh,  appeared  at  this, 
council,  and  urged  the  Indians  to  immediate  hostilities.  They^ 
represented  that  the  colonists  were  marching  upon  them  in  great 
strength,  to  annihilate  them,  if  possible,  before  the  British  could 
come  to  their  aid.  They  assured  the  Indians  that  their  only  sal- 
vation was  to  be  found  in  assailing  the  Americans  all  along  their 
frontiers  before  they  had  time  to  organize  their  armies  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Indian  territory. 

White  Eyes  found  it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popular 
feeling.  He,  however,  ventured  to  urge  that  they  should  delay 
hostilities  for  ten  days,  till  they  could  ascertain  the  truth  of  these 
rumors.  A  rival  chief,  who  was  eager  for  the  war,  rose  and  said, 
knowing  that  his  words  would  meet  with  the  sympathy  of  nearly 
everj-  one  present : 

"  I  declare  that  every  man  should  be  called  an  enemy  to  his- 
nation  who  throws  any  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  instantly 
taking  up  arms  against  the  American  people." 
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This  blow,  which  White  Eyes  knew  was  aimed  at  himself, 
called  forth  from  him  the  following  strain  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence :  "  If  you  will  go  out  in  this  war,  you  shall  not  go  without 
me.  I  have  been  for  peace  that  I  might  save  my  tribe  from  des- 
truction. If  you  think  me  wrong,  if  you  give  more  credit  to  run- 
away vagabonds  than  to  your  friends  —  to  me,  a  man,  a  warrior 
and  a  Delaware  —  if  you  insist  upon  fighting  the  Americans,  go! 
and  I  will  go  with  you.  And  I  will  not  go  like  the  bear-hunter, 
who  sets  his  dogs  upon  the  animal,  to  be  beaten  about  by  his 
paws,  while  he  keeps  himself  at  a  safe  distance.  No !  I  will  lead 
you.  I  will  be  in  the  front.  I  will  fall  with  the  first  of  you.  I 
will  not  survive.  I  will  not  live  to  bewail  the  destruction-  of  a 
iDrave  people  who  deserved,  as  you  do,  a  better  fate." 

This  very  spirited  address  produced  such  an  impression  upon 
the  Indians,  that,  with  much  unanimity,  they  voted  to  wait  ten 
days  before  committing  themselves  to  hostilities.  The  nature  of 
the  representations  made  to  the  Delawares  by  the  renegade  Tories 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident. 

A  few  days  before  the  appointed  time  had  expired,  a  clergyman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Heckewelder,  who  had  been  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians,  and  who  was  highly  respected  by  them,  came  to  the 
Delawares  to  endeavor  to  influence  them  not  to  join  the  British. 
White  Eyes  immediately  convened  a  large  council,  which  Mr. 
Heckewelder  wjis  invited  to  attend.  Then  addressing  the  mis- 
sionary, he  said,  with  emphatic  words- 

"  You  will  tell  us  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  now  put 
to  you.  Are  the  American  warriors  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  British 
troops  1  Is  General  Washington  killed .'  Is  there  no  longer  a 
Congress  ?  Have  the  British  hung  some  of  the  members,  and 
taken  the  rest  to  England  to  be  hung.?  Is  the  whole  country, 
beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  possession  of  the  British  ?  Are  all 
of  the  Americans,  who  have  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  British, 
710W  huddled  together  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  preparing  to 
rseizc  our  country  by  killing  all  our  men,  women  and  children  ? 
Is  this  true  ?  " 

Such  were  the  reports  which  had  been  brought  to  them  by  the 
Tories  to  stimulate  them  to  war.     Mr.  Heckewelder  replied : 

"  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  these  statements.  The 
Americans  were  never  more  determined  in  their  opposition  to  the 
British  than  now.    They  were  never  more  sure  of  finally  con* 
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qaering  them.  Instead  of  wishing  to  destroy  your  villages,  or  to 
kill  your  people,  they  earnestly  desire  to  live  with  you  as  brothers^ 
They  have  sent  me  to  offer  to  you  the  right  hand  of  friendship." 
These  influences  held  back  the  Delawares  for  a  few  months.. 
But  nearly  all  the  tribes  in  Ohio  joined  the  British.  Not  long 
after  this  White  Eyes  took  the  small  pox,  and  died.  Through  his 
whole  life  he  had  proved  the  warm  friend  of  the  colonists.  To 
the  honor  of  the  American  Congress,  it  should  be  stated,  that 
they  took  his  son  under  their  protection  to  be  educated.  The 
following  entry  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  that  body  in  the 
year  1785  : 

"  Rcsdvtdy  That  Mr.  Morgan  be  empowered  to  continue  the  care 
and  direction  of  George  White  Eyes  for  one  year ;  and  that  the 
Board  of  Treasury  take  orders  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses, 
necessary  to  carry  into  execution  the  views  of  Congress  in  this. 
respect." 

White  Eyes  was,  in  all  respects,  a  very  remarkable  man.  He 
had  listened  reverently  to  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries.  The 
Moravian  Christians  had  established  a  mission  among  the  Dela- 
wares. Many  of  the  pagan  Indians  were  for  driving  the  mission- 
aries away.  Loskiel,  in  his  history  of  these  missions,  says  that 
•*  God  raised  up  for  their  protection  White  Eyes,  the  ablest  chief 
among  the  Delawares."  He  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
tribe  to  vote  that  the  Christian  missionaries  should  be  taken  under 
their  special  protection.  The  good  old  chief  was  so  overjoyed  at 
this  that  he  said  in  the  council : 

''  I  am  an  old  man,  and  know  not  how  long  I  may  live.  I, 
therefore,  rejoice,  that  I  have  been  able  to  induce  you  to  this- 
decision.  Our  children  and  grandchildren  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  it.     Now  I  am  ready  to  die  whenever  God  pleases." 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  took  the  Bible  in  his  hands  and 
said  to  the  assembled  council  of  the  nation :  "  My  friends,  it  is 
my  dying  wish  that  the  Delawares  should  hear  the  word  of  God. 
I  will,  therefore,  gather  together  my  young  men  and  their  children. 
I  will  kneel  down  before  that  Great  Spirit  who  created  them  and 
me,  and  I  will  pray  unto  Him  that  He  may  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  reveal  His  will  to  us.  And  as  we  can  not  declare  that  will 
to  those  who  are  yet  unborn,  we  will  pray  unto  the  Lord  our  God 
to  make  it  known  unto  our  children  and  our  children's  children." 
Mr.  B.  B.  Thatcher,  in  his  Indian  Biography,  writing  of  White 
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Eyes,  says :  "  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  political  views,  and  no 
less  a  patriot  than  a  statesman.  The  ends  he  aimed  at  were  far 
more  his  country's  than  his  own.  He  observed  the  superiority 
of  the  white  man  to  the  red ;  and,  nearer  home,  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  Christian  Delawares ;  and  he  convinced  himself 
thoroughly  of  the  true  causes  of  both.  He  therefore  earnestly 
desired  that  his  whole  nation  might  be  civilized,  to  which  result 
he  considered  Christianity,  as  he  had  seen  it  taught  by  the  good 
Moravians,  the  best  possible  promotive." 

Mr.  Loskiel  writes  :  "  The  chieftain.  White  Eyes,  who  had  often 
advised  other  Indians,  with  great  earnestness,  to  believe  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  had  always  postponed  joining  the 
believers  himself,  on  account  of  being  yet  entangled  in  political 
concerns,  was  unexpectedly  called  into  eternity.  The  Indian 
church,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  very  essential  services,  was 
much  affected  at  the  news  of  his  death.  And  they  could  not  but 
hope  that  God  our  Saviour  had  received  his  soul  in  mercy. " 

The  death  of  White  Eyes  left  the  Delawares  under  almost  the 
exclusive  influence  of  the  Chieftain  Pipe.  He  was  a  very  differ- 
ent man  —  a  confirmed  pagan,  immoral  in  his  habits,  and  a  reviler 
of  Christianity.  Still  he  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  of 
remarkable  abilities.  He  had  heard  of  negro  slavery,  and  loved 
to  tell  stories  of  the  unmerciful  beating  of  negroes.  "  These  are 
the  benefits,"  he  would  add  mockingly, "  of  what  you  call  Christian 
civilization." 

Chieftain  Pipe  frankly  confessed  that  he  deemed  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  nation  to  join  the  English  against  the  Americans, 
though  he  declared  that  he  hated  both  parties  alike.  "The 
Americans,"  said  he,  "  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  give  a  blanket 
or  a  shirt  in  exchange  for  our  peltries.  But  the  English  are  rich. 
They  will  give  us  all  we  need.  Unless  we  make  them  our  friends 
we  shall  perish  of  want." 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  \Miite  Eyes,  and  after  the 
Delawares  had  joined  the  English  in  many  bloody  forays  against 
the  settlers  on  the  frontiers,  there  was  a  large  council  of  the 
Indian  allies  convened  by  the  British  authorities,  at  Detroit. 
Chieftain  Pipe  was  present.  Fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon  the 
commandant  he  made  the  following  extraordinary  speech  : 

"  Father !  "  then  pausing  for  a  moment,  and  turning  to  the 
Indian  chiefs  around  him,  he  pointed  his  finger  co  the  command- 
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ant  and  said,  scornfully :  "  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  call  him 
Father.  I  have  never  known  any  father  but  the  French.  Still  as 
this  name  is  imposed  upon  us,  I  will  use  it. 

"  Father!  sometime  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  into  my  hands. 
You  said,  *  Take  this,  and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the 
Long  Knives.  Then  let  me  know  if  it  is  sharp  and  good.'  When 
you  gave  me  the  hatchet,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  to  war  against  a  foe 
who  had  done  me  no  harm.  But  you  say  that  you  are  my  father ; 
that  I  am  your  child.  I  obeyed.  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not,  you 
would  withhold  from  my  tribe  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  could 
obtain  them  nowhere  else. 

"  Father !  perhaps  you  think  me  a  fool  for  risking  my  life  at 
your  bidding,  and  in  a  cause  where  I  could  gain  nothing.  It  is 
your  cause,  not  mine.  You  Long-Knives  raised  a  quarrel  among 
yourselves,  and  you  ought  to  fight  it  out.  You  should  not  compel 
your  children,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger  for  your 
sake. 

"  Father !  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account. 
The  tribes  have  suffered,  and  have  been  weakened.  Children 
have  lost  parents  and  brothers.  Wives  have  lost  husbands.  It 
is  not  known  how  many  more  will  perish  before  your  war  will  end. 
**  I  have  said  that  you  may  think  me  a  fool  for  rushing  thought- 
lessly on  your  enemy.  Do  not  believe  this.  Do  not  think  that  I 
am  ignorant  that  soon  you  may  make  peace  with  the  Long-Knives. 
You  say  that  you  love  the  Indians.  It  is  for  your  interest  to  say 
so,  that  you  may  have  them  at  your  service. 

**  Father!  listen,  while  you  are  setting  us  on  your  enemy  as  the 
hunter  sets  his  dog  upon  the  game ;  while  we  are  rushing  on  that 
enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  hatchet  you  have  given  us,  we 
may  chance  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  which  you  started  us. 
And  what  shall  we  see  1  Perhaps  we  shall  see  our  Father  shak- 
ing hands  with  the  Long-Knives,  with  those  he  now  calls  his 
enemies.  I  may  then  see  him  laugh  at  my  folly  for  obeying  his 
orders.  And  yet  am  I  not  risking  my  life  at  his  command? 
Father  remember  this," 

Then  handing  the  commandant  a  stick,  upon  which  there  was 
strung  a  large  number  of  scalps  of  Americans,  he  continued : 

"  This  is  what  has  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me.  I 
have  obeyed  your  commands.  The  hatchet  I  found  sharp.  And 
jet  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done.     No !  I  did  not.     My 
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heart  failed  me.  I  felt  compassion  for  your  enemy.  Innocent 
women  and  children  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels.  Therefore  I 
spared  them.  I  took  some  prisoners.  As  I  was  bringing  them  to 
you,  I  spied  one  of  your  large  canoes,  upon  which  I  placed  them. 
In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  these  prisoners.  If  you  examine 
their  skin  you  will  find  that  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  your  own. 

"Father!  I  hope  you  will  not  destroy  what  I  have  spared. 
You  have  the  means  of  preserving  that  which  would  perish  with 
us  from  want.  The  Indian  warrior  is  poor.  His  cabin  is  always 
empty.    Your  house  is  always  full." 

This  remarkable  and  well  authenticated  speech  certainly  indi- 
cates anything  but  a  strong  attachment  for  the  English  on  the  part 
of  their  Indian  allies. 

The  State  of  Virginia  had  quite  an  important  fort  on  the  south 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  creek  at 
Wheeling.  This  fort  contained  a  square  enclosure  of  nearly  an 
acre.  The  pickets  which  enclosed  it  were  eight  feet  high,  with  a 
strong  block-house  at  each  of  the  comers.  It  was  called  Fort 
Henry,  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  Virginia  s  renowned  orator  and 
patriotic  governor.  Within  the  enclosure  was  a  magazine  for 
provisions  and  ammunition,  an  unfailing  well,  barracks  for  the 
soldiers,  and  a  number  of  small  log  cabins  for  the  use  of  fami* 
lies.  Its  location  was  admirable,  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  utility. 
The  fertile  land  around  was  cleared  and  cultivated,  so  as  to  afford 
pleasant  accommodations  for  thirty  cabins.  This  happy  and 
thriving  little  village  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  now  the 
City  of  Wheeling.  The  works  were  considered  sufficiently  strong 
to  repel  any  assaults  which  savages  could  make.  As  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  war  called  for  the  services  in  the  field  of  all  the  vig- 
orous men,  the  works  were  feebly  garrisoned  with  but  forty  soldiers. 
Half  of  those  were  enfeebled  old  men,  and  the  remainder  were 
mere  boys. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  savages  themselves  were  often  more 
merciful  in  their  treatment  of  the  colonists,  than  the  renegade 
white  men  who  joined  them.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  these 
renegades,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  Tory,  and  who  fought  under 
the  banners  of  Great  Britain,  was  a  man  named  Simon  sGirty. 
He  had  become  an  adopted  member  of  the  Wyandot  tribe.  He 
stood  high  among  them  as  hunter,  orator  and  warrior.  In  all  the 
councils  of  the  Indians,  the  most  ferocious  sentiments  came  from 
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his  lips.     The  cause  of  the  peculiar  venom  of  this  man  has  prob- 
ably the  following  explanation. 

In  Lord  Dunmore's  war,  he,  Girty,  was  attached  to  the  division 
of  General  Lewis.  It  would  appear  that  this  general  was  an  arro- 
gant, opinionated,  passionate  man.  Girty  was  merely  a  private 
in  the  ranks.  He  had,  however,  performed  some  very  important 
services  as  a  scout,  and  was  an  exceedingly  bold  and  self-reliant 
man.  In  some  altercation  with  the  General,  Lewis  struck  him 
over  the  head  with  his  cane,  cutting  a  deep  gash  in  his  forehead, 
and  causing  the  blood  to  stream  profusely  down  his  cheek  and 
upon  the  floor. 

Girty  turned  to  leave  the  apartment.  Upon  reaching  the  door, 
he  stopped  for  a  minute,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon  the  General, 
and  said,  with  an  oath  :  "  Your  quarters,  sir,  shall  swim  in  blood 
for  this."  He  immediately  escaped  from  the  fort,  and  joined  the 
aumy  of  Wyandots,  under  Cornstalk,  then  advancing  upon  Point 
Pleasant.  He  fought  fiercely  by  the  side  of  his  new  Indian  friends 
during  all  that  bloody  day.  Maddened  almost  to  frenzy,  it  is 
probable  not  a  few  of  his  former  comrades  fell  by  the  bullets 
from  his  rifle.  When  the  Wyandots,  after  their  repulse,  retired  to 
their  distant  homes  on  the  Sandusky,  he  declared  that  he  had  fore- 
sworn his  while  blood,  and  hereafter  leagued  himself  with  the  red 
man  forever.  Dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  Indian,  with  his  plumed 
head-dress,  his  painted  flesh,  his  features  bronzed  by  long  expo- 
sure, no  ordinary  observer  could  distinguish  him  from  the  reSt  of 
the  tribe. 

Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  Fort  Henry,  he 
organized,  secretly,  an  army  to  strike  it  by  surprise.  Five  hun- 
dred Indian  warriors,  armed  with  rifles  and  accustomed  to  their 
isc,  and  led  by  his  intelligence,  would,  it  was  thought,  make  short 
work  with  a  garrison  of  forty  old  men  and  young  boys.  The 
British  government  furnished  them  with  the  best  of  rifles  and  a 
full  supply  of  ammunition.  With  stealthy  tread  these  mocas- 
sined  warriors  crossed  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Ohio,  and 
effecting  the  passage  of  the  river,  in  their  canoes,  took  their  posi- 
tions, undiscovered,  in  the  dense  surrounding  forest.  Their  first 
ol>ject  was,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  escape,  that  no  messenger 
night  be  sent  to  distant  stations  with  tidings  of  the  siege.  The 
text  was,  to  prevent  any  parties  from  reaching  the  fort  with  rein- 
forcements or  supplies. 
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Colonel  David  Shepherd,  who  was  in  command,  was  a  brave 
and  resolute  officer.  Though  he  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  small 
arms  within  the  fort,  the  magazine  was  not  well  supplied  with 
ammunition.  There  was,  however,  another  magazine  only  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  fort,  where  larger  supplies  were  stored. 
Colonel  Shepherd  kept  out  his  scouts  in  all  directions  to  give 
warning  of  approaching  danger.  Though  Girty  succeeded  in 
eluding  their  vigilance,  still  a  vague  rumor  had  reached  the  gar* 
rison  that  a  large  army  had  been  concentrated  on  the  Sandusky 
to  enter  upon  some  military  expedition.  But  its  destination  was 
not  known. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  September,  1777,  the  alarming 
report  spread  through  the  little  village  that  Indian  warriors  had 
been  seen  in  the  vicinity,  prowling  through  the  woods.  Almost 
instantly  there  was  a  simultaneous  rush  into  the  fort.  The  vil- 
lagers caught  up  such  articles  as  were  nearest  at  hand,  and 
abandoned  their  homes.  The  next  morning,  Colonel  Shepherd 
thought  it  expedient  to  dispatch  an  express  to  the  nearest  settle- 
ment for  reinforcements.  A  negro  and  a  white  man  were  sent  out 
to  a  pasture,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  to  bring  in  some 
horses.  As  they  were  passing  through  a  corn-field,  six  Indians 
suddenly  rose  upon  them.  The  white  man,  at  whom  they  proba- 
bly all  first  aimed,  instantly  fell  dead,  riddled  with  bullets.  The 
fleet-footed  negro  reached  the  fort  unharmed. 

Cc^nel  Shepherd  immediately  sent  fourteen  of  the  most  able 
of  his  men  to  pursue  the  Indians.  They  passed  through  the 
corn-field,  and  were  cautiously  proceeding,  down  the  river,  when 
they  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  were  suddenly  assailed  in  front» 
flank  and  rear  by  several  hundred  of  Girty's  party.  Eleven  of 
these  men  were  almost  instantly  killed.  Captain  Mason,  though 
severely  wounded,  succeeded  in  creeping,  unseen  by  the  Indians^ 
into  a  heap  of  logs  and  brush,  where,  in  the  endurance  of  terrible 
suffering,  he  concealed  himself  till  the  Indians  abandoned  the 
siege.     Two  of  his  soldiers  also  escaped  death  in  the  same  way. 

Colonel  Shepherd,  in  the  fort,  hearing  the  firing,  immediately 
sent  Captain  Ogle,  with  twelve  men,  to  rescue  the  imjxiriled 
party.  He  also  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  two-thirds  of  his  party 
were  immediately  killed.  Captain  Ogle  was  severely  wounded, 
but  succeeded  in  concealing  himself.  Three  of  the  soldiers,  one 
of  them  mortally  wounded,  escai)ed  into  the  woods.     Thus  out 
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of  the  garrison  of  forty,  thirty  were  either  killed  or  dispersed. 
Ten  only  were  left  in  the  fort.  Still  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  villagers,  who  had  fled  from  the  surrounding  cabins,  were  men 
accustomed  to  the  rifle.  Many  of  the  women,  also,  in  those 
stormy  times,  were  taught  to  use  that  weapon  with  skill. 

Girty  now,  with  his  whole  force,  advanced  to  the  assault,  rend- 
ing the  air  with  hideous  yells.  He  encountered,  however,  shots 
from  the  garrison,  which,  though,  few  in  number,  were  so  accu- 
rately aimed,  striking  down  several  of  his  warriors,  that  the 
Indians  recoiled.  He  then  changed  his  plan  of  attack.  Parties 
of  his  sharpshooters  were  placed  in  every  house  in  the  village, 
and  at  every  other  point  where  they  could  find  protection,  and 
which  commanded  the  fort.  These  men  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
whenever  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  striking  one  within  the 
palisades.  At  length  Girty  approached  the  window  of  one  of 
the  cabins,  and  waving  a  white  flag,  with  a  loud  shout  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fort  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  All  the 
inmates  were  threatened  with  massacre  should  the  garrison  at- 
tempt any  further  defense.  The  response  came  back,  through 
one  of  the  port-holes,  that  Colonel  Shepherd  would  never  sur- 
render the  fort  to  the  renegade  so  long  as  a  single  man  was  left  to 
defend  it. 

Immediately  the  battle  was  renewed,  and  a  spirited  fire  was 
kept  up   on   both  sides.     The  Indians  were   very   much   more 
cxfiosed  than  the  garrison.     And  generally  even  boys  of  sixteen 
Were  keen   marksmen.      Almost  every  report  from  behind  the 
pickets  was  death  to  some  Indian  warrior.     This  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  autumnal  days,  calm,  serene  and  brilliant.     The 
surrounding  scene  of  the  placid  river,  the  green  hills  and  the  fer- 
tile vales  was  very  lovely.     It  seemed  as  though  God  intended 
this  for  a  happy  world,  and  that  his  children  might  live  here  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  prosperity.     But  the  infuriate  pas- 
sions of  men  were  converting  the  Eden-like  loveliness  into  a  pan- 
demonium.    Yells  of  demoniac  savages,  blended  with  the  uproar 
of  the  battle,  and  horrid  war  held  high  carnival.     For  six  hours 
there  was  no  cessation  of  the  conflict  which  had  commenced  early 
in  the  morning.     There  was  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  village. 
Girty  got  a  large  oaken  log,  which  he  converted  into  a  cannon, 
•  binding  it  firmly  around  with  iron  hoops.     This  he  loaded  almost 
to  the  muzzle  with  slugs  of  iron.     With  this  he  hoped  to  batter 
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down  the  gate.  Though  he  took  the  precaution  to  stand  at  a  safe 
distance  himself,  many  of  the  Indians,  thinking  it  impossible  for 
such  a  gun  to  explode,  gathered  around  to  witness  the  effect  of 
the  discharge.  The  match  was  applied.  The  gun  burst  into  a 
hundred  fragments.  Many  of  the  warriors  were  killed  and  others 
severely  wounded.  A  loud  yell  proclaimed  to  the  inmates  of  the 
fort  the  disaster. 

One  act  of  heroism  merits  special  notice.  The  ammunition  in 
the  fort  was  nearly  exhausted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
was  another  magazine  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  The 
Indians  had  not  seized  it,  for  they  could  not  do  so  without  being 
shot.  It  was  a  necessity  that  some  one  should  go  to  bring  a  keg 
of  powder.  The  enterprise  was  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  for 
hundreds  of  Indian  sharpshooters  were  on  the  watch.  Colonel 
Shepherd,  unwilling  to  order  any  man  thus  to  expose  himself  to 
ahnost  certain  death,  called  for  a  volunteer.  Several  young  men 
promptly  stepped  forward.  Colonel  Shepherd  said  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  was  such,  that  one  only  would  be  permitted 
to  go.  As  they  were  discussing  the  question,  a  young  girl,  Eliza- 
beth Zane,  stepped  forward  and  said  : 

**  In  the  present  weak  state  of  the  garrison  no  man  ought  to  be 
allowed  needlessly  to  peril  his  life      I  can  perform  the  duty  as 
well  as  any  man  can  perform,  it.     If  I  fall  the  loss  is  of  but  little 
consequence ,   if  one  of  our  soldiers  fall,  it  may  prove  a  fatal 
calamity,  involving  the  captivity  and  death  of  all  in  the  garrison.*' 
After  some  hesitation  the  proposition  of  the  heroic  girl  was 
accepted,  and  she  sallied  forth  on  her  dangerous  errand.     On 
leaving  the  gate  the  savages  observed  her,  but  not  molesting  her, 
she  secured  the  prize  for  which  she  went  and  commenced  her 
return.    The  Indians,  on  seeing  a  keg  of  powder  in  her  hand,  dis- 
charged a  volley  at  her ;  but  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer  she  sped 
on  and  into  the  gate  unharmed.     By  her  daring  she  infused  new 
courage  into  the  trembling  garrison,  and  by  her  cheery  words,  and 
constant  labors,  in  running  bullets,  and  in  every  other  way  ren- 
dering assistance,  "  she  did  what  she  could  "  to  help  those  who 
▼ere  struggling  for  life. 

As  night  came  on  the  Indians  dispersed,  in  small  bands,  through- 
out the  forest,  and  gathered  around  their  camp-fires  to  rehearse 
the  events  of  the  day.  Their  defiant  yells,  songs  and  revelry  fell 
painfully  upon  the  ears  of  the  feeble  and  exhausted  garrison* 
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The  Indians,  five  hundred  in  number,  had  no  fear  that  the  few 
men  in  the  fort  could  think  of  venturing  outside  of  the  palisades 
to  attack  them.  They,  therefore,  took  no  pains  to  establish 
sentinels. 

In  some  unknown  way,  tidings  of  the  attack  reached  one  of  the 
American  stations  not  far  distant.  A  little  after  midnight,  Colonel 
Swearingen,  from  Cross  Creek,  at  the  head  of  fourteen  men,  suc- 
ceeded in  cautiously  creeping  through  the  Indian  lines,  and  in 
entering  the  fort  unharmed. 

Just  before  the  day  was  breaking,  General  Samuel  M'Culloch, 
who  had  already  obtained  much  renown  as  a  frontier  warrior, 
reached  the  fort,  with  forty  mounted  grenadiers,  from  Short  Creek. 
In  this  movement  the  post  of  danger  was  the  rear.  There  the 
heroic  general  was  found,  anxious  to  see  all  his  men  safe  in  the 
fort  before  he  entered  himself.  The  men,  though  closely  beset  by 
the  Indians,  crowded  in  at  the  gate,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
receive  them.  But  the  leader  was  cut  off.  With  all  ease  the 
Indians  could  have  shot  him,  but  they  were  desirous  of  taking 
him  a  captive —  perhaps,  that  they  might  satisfy  their  vengeance  by 
putting  him  to  the  torture,  —  perhaps,  admiring  his  courage  they 
hoped  to  adopt  him,  as  a  chief,  like   Girty,  into  their  tribe. 

It  is  said  that  he  had  participated  in  so  many  conflicts  with  the 
Indians  that  almost  every  warrior  was  familiar  with  his  person. 
His  name  had  been  among  them  all  a  word  of  terror.  There  was 
not  a  Wyandotte  chief,  before  Fort  Henr>',  who  would  not  have 
given  twenty  of  his  warriors  to  secure  the  living  body  of  General 
M'Culloch.  When,  therefore,  the  man,  whom  they  had  long 
marked  out  as  the  first  object  of  their  vengeance,  appeared  in 
their  midst,  they  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  acquire  iws- 
session  of  his  person. 

A  large  number  of  Indians  rushed  to  secure  him.  Mounted  on 
a  ver>'  fleet  and  ix)werful  steed,  he  wheeled  his  charger,  and 
plunging  through  the  line  of  his  foes,  reached  the  top  of  Wheel- 
ing Hill,  at  sonic  little  distance  east  of  the  fort.  Hundreds  of 
Indians  were  pursuing  him,  like  hounds  after  a  hare,  and  the  sol- 
itudes of  the  forest  resounded  with  their  clamorous  war  cries. 

His  situation  now  seemed  hopeless.  On  two  sides  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  pursuers.  The  third  side  presented  impending; 
cliffs  and  rocky  steeps  which  were  quite  inaccessible.  On  the 
fourth  side  there  was  a  long  precipice,   nearly   |>erpendicular» 
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descending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  Wheeling  Creek. 
There  was  no  time  for  deliberation.  Capture  was,  in  his  view, 
certain  death,  and  probably  death  by  the  most  dreadful  tortures. 
The  howling  savages  were  close  upon  him.  Leaning  far  back  in 
his  saddle,  and,  firmly  bracing  his  feet  in  the  stirrups,  he  pressed 
his  spurs  into  his  horse  s  flanks.  The  noble  steed  seemed  to 
share  the  consciousness  of  his  master.  Terrified  by  the  fiend-like 
yells  rising  from  several  hundred  throats,  he  glared  with  distended 
eye-balls  for  a  moment  upon  the  savages,  rapidly  approaching,  in 
their  flaunting  war  dress  resembling  demons  rather  than  men,  and 
gave  the  awful  plunge.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  both 
horse  and  rider  must  roll  over  and  over,  down  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular declivity,  till  they  should  reach  the  bottom  in  a  mangled 
mass  of  death. 

But  over  the  rocks,  and  through  the  thickets,  the  well  trained 
steed,  sliding  and  stumbling,  held  his  way,  until,  almost  miracu- 
lously, the  bottom  was  reached  in  safety.  Horse  and  rider  then 
instantly  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  the  heroic 
general  returned  to  his  friends  with  new  laurels  of  victory  upon 
his  brow. 

The  Indians  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  perceive  that  the  fort 
thus  reinforced  could  not  be  .taken.  They,  however,  before  retir- 
ing, set  fire  to  all  the  houses  and  fences  in  the  village,  destroyed 
everything  which  could  be  destroyed,  and  killed  or  carried  off 
three  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  loss  of  the  colonists  was  a 
little  over  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded.  Twenty-six  were  killed 
outright.  It  was  estimated  that  the  loss  of  the  savages  was  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred.  This,  however,  was  mostly  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  as  the  savages  cither  concealed  or  carried  off  their 
dead. 

Such  were  the  horrid  ravages  of  this  storm  of  war,  thus  burst* 
ing  upon  the  peaceful  village,  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
autumnal  days.  The  storm  passed  speedily  away,  but  left  behind 
it  smouldering  ruins,  blood,  death,  tears,  and,  with  many  a 
mourner,  life-long  woe. 
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XiETTER  OF  Benjamin  Franklin  —  British  Efforts  with  thb 
Iroquois — Grand  Council  at  Oswego — Daniel  Boons 
AND  HIS  Colony —  Making  Salt  —  Boone's  Capture  —  His 
Treatment  by  British  Officers — His  Adoption  —  Life 
WITH  the  Savages — New  Cause  of  Alarm  to  Boone  —  His 
Escape  and  Arrival  at  Boonesborough  —  Measures  for 
Defence — Affair  near.  Paint  Creek  —  March  of  the 
Army  —  Demand  of  Captain  Duquesne  —  His  Treachery 
—  The  Siege — Words  of  Defiance. 

The  British  government  had  sent  its  agents  to  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  to  enlist  the  savages  against  the  Colonists.  The  Americans 
sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Paris,  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  aid  of 
France  in  favor  of  his  countrymen.  Dr.  Franklin  wrote  an  article 
for  the  American  Remembrancery  which,  in  that  day,  exerted  a  very 
powerful  influence,  in  both  Europe  and  America.  It  purported 
to  be  a  letter  from  a  British  officer  to  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
accompanying  a  present  of  eight  packages  of  scalps  of  the 
Colonists,  which  he  had  received  from  the  chief  of  the  Seneca 
tribe.  As  a  very  important  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  the 
letter  should  be  recorded.     It  was  as  follows : 

^ May  it  Please    Your  Excellency: 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Seneca  Chief,  I  hereby  send  to 
your  Excellency,  under  the  care  of  James  Hoyd,  eight  packages 
of  scalps,  cured,  dried,  hooped,  and  painted  with  all  the  triumphal 
marks,  of  which  the  following  is  the  invoice  and  explanation : 

"No.  I.  Containing  forty-three  scalps  of  Congress  soldiers, 
killed  in  different  skirmishes.  These  are  stretched  on  black  hoops, 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  inside  of  the  skin  is  painted  red, 
with  a  small  black  spot,  to  note  their  being  killed  with  bullets; 
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the  hoops  painted  red,  the  skin  painted  brown,  and  marked  witb 
a  hoe ;  a  black  circle  all  round,  to  denote  their  being  surprised  in 
the  night ;  and  a  black  hatchet  in  the  middle,  signifying  their  being 
killed  with  that  weapon. 

"  No.  2.  Containing  ninety-eight  of  farmers  killed  in  their 
houses ;  hoops  red,  figure  of  a  hoe,  to  mark  their  profession ;  great 
white  circle  and  sun,  to  show  they  were  surprised  in  the  day  time ; 
a  little  red  foot  to  show  they  stood  upon  their  defense,  and  died 
fighting  for  their  lives  and  families. 

"  No.  3.  Containing  ninety-seven  of  farmers ;  hoops  green  to 
show  they  were  killed  in  the  fields ;  a  large  white  circle,  with  a 
little  round  mark  on  it,  for  a  sun,  to  show  it  was  in  the  day  time ; 
black  bullet  mark  on  some,  a  hatchet  mark  on  others. 

"  No.  4.  Containing  one  hundred  and  two  of  farmers,  mixture 
of  several  of  the  marks  above ;  only  eighteen  marked  with  a  little 
yellow  flame,  to  denote  their  being.of  prisoners  burnt  alive,  after 
being  scalped ;  their  nails  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  other  tor- 
ments. One  of  these  latter  being  supposed  to  be  an  American 
clergyman,  his  band  being  fixed  to  the  hook  of  his  scalp.  Most 
of  the  farmers  appear,  by  the  hair,  to  have  been  young  or  middle 
aged  men,  there  being  but  sixty-seven  very  gray  heads  among 
them  all,  which  makes  the  service  more  essential. 

"  No.  5.  Containing  eighty-eight  scalps  of  women ;  hair  long, 
braided  in  the  Indian  fashion,  to  show  they  were  mothers ;  hoops 
blue,  skin  yellow  ground,  with  little  red  tadpoles,  to  represent,  by 
way  of  triumph,  the  tears  of  grief  occasioned  to  their  relatives ;  a 
black  scalping  knife  or  hatchet  at  the  bottom  to  mark  their  being 
killed  by  those  instruments.  Seventeen  others,  hair  very  gray,  black 
hoops,  plain  brown  color,  no  marks  but  the  short  club  or  cassfUte^ 
to  show  they  were  knocked  down  dead,  or  had  their  brains  beat 
out. 

"  No.  6.  Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  boys*  scalps 
of  various  ages.  Small  green  hoops,  whitish  ground  on  the  skin, 
with  red  tears  in  the  middle,  and  black  marks,  knife,  hatchet,  or 
club,  as  their  death  happened. 

"No.  7.  Containing  two  hundred  and  eleven  girls*  scalps,  bij 
and  little;  small  yellow  hoops,  white  ground  tears,  hatchet,  scalp 
ing  knife. 

"No.  8.  This  package  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  varieties  above 
mentioned,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two,  wi*n 
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a  box  of  birch  bark,  containing  twenty-nine  little  infants'  scalps^ 
of  various  sizes ;  small  white  hoops,  white  ground,  to  show  that 
they  were  nipped  out  of  their  mothers*  wombs.  With  these  packs> 
the  chiefs  send  to  your  Excellency  the  following  speech  delivered 
by  Conicogatchie,  in  council,  interpreted  by  the  elder  Moore,  the 
trader,  and  taken  down  by  me  in  writing : 

"  Father, —  We  send  you  here  with  many  scalps,  that  you  may 
see  we  are  not  idle  friends.  We  wish  you  to  send  these  scalps  to 
the  great  king,  that  he  may  regard  them  and  be  refreshed ;  and 
that  he  may  see  our  faithfulness  in  destroying  his  enemies,  and 
be  convinced  that  his  presents  have  not  been  made  to  an  ungrate- 
ful people,"  etc. 

This  document  was  a  true  representation  of  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  which  the  government  of  Great  Britain  was  waging 
against  its  revolted  colonies.  There  was  not  the  slightest  exag- 
geration in  this.  All  alike  were  compelled  to  admit  its  truthful- 
ness. The  impression  which  it  consequently  produced  throughout 
the  courts  of  Europe  was  very  profound. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
writing,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  names  Ohio,  Kentucky^ 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  were  quite  unknown  as  designations  of  states. 
The  whole  vast  Valley  of  the  Ohio  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  streams  flowing  both  from  the  north  and  the 
south,  was  a  wilderness,  almost  entirely  uninhabited  by  white 
men.  It  was  a  sublime  wilderness,  of  apparently  boundless 
extent,  upon  most  of  whose  wonders  of  forests,  prairies  and  rivers, 
no  white  man  s  eye  had  ever  gazed.  South  of  the  Ohio,  in  what 
is  now  Kentucky,  a  few  white  settlers,  following  the  adventurous 
footsteps  of  Daniel  Boone,  had  reared  their  block-houses  at  three 
points  only  —  Boonesborough,  Harrod's  Station  and  Logan's  Fort. 
North  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  region  now  embraced  in  that  magnificent 
state,  there  was  probably  not  a  single  settlement.  The  few 
trading  posts  which  had  been  established  at  the  mouths  of  sev- 
eral of  the  rivers  had  been  abandoned.  But  the  numerous  and 
powerful  tribes  clustered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami,  the  Scioto,  to  the  Muskingum  and  the  Sandusky,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  British  Government,  to  march  hundreds  of  miles 
to  assail  the  colonial  settlements,  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
along  the  western  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
especially  those  in  the  region  of  Kentucky. 
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Consequently,  as  a  measure  of  defense,  colonial  troops  were 
frequently  sent  into  the  heart  of  Ohio,  to  check  the  incursions, 
and  weaken  the  power  of  the  savages,  by  attacking  them  in  their 
own  homes.  The  narrative  of  these  bloody  conflicts  constitutes 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the  state. 

Immediately  after  Lord  Dunmore  s  War,  the  colonial  authori- 
ties made  strenuous  endeavors  to  induce  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  West  to  remain  neutral  during  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution. 
This  war  was  already  assuming  very  terrible  proportions.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  enlist  the  warriors  of  the  six  nations  on  their  side. 
This  case  illustrates  all  the  rest.  The  circumstances  were  as 
follows : 

Early  in  June,  1776,  General  Schuyler,  duly  authorized  by  the 
colonial  government,  met  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  a  grand  council  at  German  Flats.  After  many  very 
imposing  ceremonies  and  eloquent  speeches,  the  pipe  of  peace 
was  smoked,  a  treaty  was  formed,  and  the  Indians  stipulated  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  impending  conflict.  About  a 
year  after  this,  in  1777,  the  British  Government  sent  commisioners 
to  each  of  these  tribes  requesting  their  chiefs  and  warriors  to  meet 
in  a  grand  council  at  Oswego,  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario.  We  give  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  council 
as  described  by  the  distinguished  British  traveler,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, in  his  "Travels  in  America."  He  quotes  from  a  narrative, 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  of  unquestionable  historical  truthful- 
ness: 

"  The  council  convened,  and  the  British  commissioners  informed 
the  chiefs,  that  the  object  in  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations, 
was  to  engage  their  assistance  in  subduing  the  rebels  who  had 
risen  up  against  the  good  king,  their  master,  and  were  about  to 
rob  him  of  a  gfeat  part  of  his  possessions.  The  commissioners 
added,  that  they  would  reward  the  Indians  for  all  their  services. 
The  chiefs  then  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  treaty,  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the  people 
of  the  States  the  year  before ;  informing  them  aho  that  they  should 
not  violate  it  now  by  taking  up  the  hatchet  against  them. 

"  The  commissioners  continued  their  entreaties  without  success, 
until  they  addressed  their  avarice  and  their  appetites.  They  told 
the  Indians  that  the  people  of  the  States  were  few  in  number, 
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and  easily  subdued ;  and  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience 
to  the  king,  they  justly  merited  all  the  punishment  which  white 
men  and  Indians  could  inflict  up<Ki  them.  They  added  that  the 
king  was  rich  and  powerful,  both  in  subjects  and  money ;  that  his 
rum  was  as  plenty  as  the  water  in  Lake  Ontario ;  that  his  men 
were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on  the  lake  shore ;  that  if  the 
Indians  would  assist  in  the  war  until  the  close,  as  the  friends  of 
the  king,  they  should  never  want  for  money  or  goods." 

These  savage  chieftains  and  warriors  disregarded  their  stipu- 
lated neutrality,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  British  com- 
missioners, for  abundant  rewards,  many  of  which  were  already 
before  their  eyes,  and  others  still  more  alluring  were  promised 
for  the  future.  They  agreed  to  assail  the  colonists  with  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  till  the  war  should  end. 

The  commissioners  were  delighted  with  their  success.  They 
immediately  presented  to  each  Indian  warrior  a  suit  of  clothes,  a 
brass  kettle,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk,  a  scalping  knife,  and  one  piece 
of  gold.  They  also  puomised  a  bounty  for  every  scalp  which 
should  be  brought  in. 

These  demoniac  warriors  immediately  entered  upon  a  career  of 
devastation  and  blood,  against  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  and  even 
unborn  babes,  whose  horrors  no  imagination  can  conceive.  In- 
spired by  British  gold  and  British  rum,  they  swept  with  flame  and 
blood  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Wyoming,  the  Cherry,  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Susquehanna. 

While  his  majesty  s  government  was  perpetrating  such  crimes  in 
the  north,  Sir  John  Stewart  was  sent  to  rouse  the  Cherokees  to  a 
similar  war  against  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the  two  Caro- 
linas.  We  hesitate  in  recording  these  fiend-like  atrocities  of  the 
British  government.  But  history  would  be  false  to  herself  in 
spreading  any  veil  over  such  crimes. 

It  was  thus  that  the  flame  of  Indian  war  was  simultaneously 
lighted  up,  over  all  the  region  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Wherever  a  settler  had  reared  his  lonely  hut  in  the  wilderness,  he 
was  sure  soon  to  be  surrounded  by  a  gang  of  yelling  savages. 
Fortunate  was  he  if  he  and  his  family  could  perish  in  the  flames 
of  his  own  dwelling.  If  any  of  them  were  taken  alive,  they  were 
probably  reserved  for  the  most  awful  of  conceivable  deaths,  tor- 
ture by  the  Indians. 
Daniel  Boone,  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
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wilderness,  had  formed  a  small  colony  at  Boonesborough  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  little  settlement  consisted  of  twenty  six  men,  four 
women,  and  four  or  five  boys  «nd  girls  of  various  ages.  It  was 
surrounded  with  palisades,  with  strong  block-houses  at  the  cor- 
ners, arranged  with  loop  holes  for  defense.  Daniel  Boone  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  combining  almost  feminine  delicacy  of 
sensibilities,  with  heroism,  fortitude  and  courage,  never  surpassed. 

A  powerful  war  part/  of  the  savages  on  the  Little  Miami  River 
and  Scioto,  amounting  to  several  hundred  in  number,  was  organ- 
ized to  march  down  to  the  Ohio  River,  cross  in  their  canoes,  steal 
silently  through  the  forest  upon  Boonesborough,  and  utterly  destroy 
it.  Colonel  Boone,  himself,  was  absent  from  the  fort  a  few 
miles,  with  a  few  men  well  armed,  making  salt,  of  which  the  gar- 
rison stood  in  pressing  need.  He  was  at  a  place  called  Salt 
Licks,  on  the  Licking  River.  The  salt  was  obtained  by  evaporat- 
ing the  water,  boiling  it  in  large  kettles. 

Colonel  Boone  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  reinforce- 
ment to  his  garrison,  so  that  he  took  with  him  thirty-two  well 
Armed  men,  on  this  enterprise.  It  was  one  of  the  boldest  of 
adventures,  for  they  had  to  thread  their  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness, a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  to  reach  the  Salt 
Springs.  It  was  certain  that  the  powerful  tribes  on  the  Miami 
and  Scioto,  would  have  their  scouts  out,  and  would  learn  of  this 
movement.  This  would  lead  them,  not  only  to  attack  the  weak- 
ened garrison,  but  to  surround  and  to  cut  off,  if  possible,  the 
party  at  the  Springs.  They  consequently  worked  night  and  day, 
never  allowing  themselves  to  be  for  one  moment  beyond  the 
grasp  of  their  rifles. 

The  news  of  this  enterprise  speedily  reached  the  Indians,  and 
they  immediately  made  vigorous  preparations  to  attack  both  the 
fort  and  the  detachment  at  the  Licks.  Daniel  Boone,  like  Kit  Car- 
son at  a  later  day,  was  feared,  respected  and  beloved  by  the  Indians. 
He  was  universally  known  by  the  warriors,  and  had  ever  treated 
them  with  courtesy  and  consideration.  They  had  no  personal 
antagonism  to  him.  The  leading  chiefs  were  very  anxious  to  take 
him  alive.  They  feared  his  prowess,  and  they  probably  hoped 
that  he,  like  Simon  Girty,  might  be  incorix)rated  into  their  tribe. 

A  party  of  more  than  one  hundred  picked  warriors,  was  imme- 
diately sent  forward,  from  old  Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami, 
to  capture  the  detachment  on  the  Licks,  while  another  party 
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advanced  upon  Boonesborough.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
February,  Colonel  Boone  had  gone  a  little  distance  into  the  forest, 
in  search  of  game  for  his  men.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  more  than  one  hundred  savages.  Being  exceedingly 
fleet  of  foot,  he  endeavored  to  escape.  But  the  whole  band  was 
after  him,  and  they  soon  ran  him  down.  Daniel  Boone  was  never 
depressed  by  disaster.  He  took  everything  good  naturedly.  He 
knew  many  of  his  captors,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
submitted  to  his  fate,  quite  won  their  kindness.  They  promised 
him  that  if  the  party  at  the  Springs  would  surrender  without 
resistance,  they  should  meet  with  no  unkind  treatment. 

The  Indians  knew  full  well  that  should  these  well  armed  white 
men  make  a  desperate  fight,  many  of  their  own  warriors  would 
inevitably  fall  by  their  unerring  bullets.  Boone,  who  was  almost 
supematurally  brave,  was  greatly  perplexed.  Had  he  been  with 
his  men,  he  would  have  fought  to  the  last  gasp.  His  presence 
would  invigorate  them  to  the  most  heroic,  and  possibly  successful 
defense.  But  taken  by  surprise,  deprived  of  their  leader,  and 
surrounded  by  veteran  warriors,  three  or  four  to  one,  and  these 
armed  with  the  best  of  rifles,  provided  with  an  ample  supply  oi 
ammunition  furnished  by  the  British  Government,  their  case 
seemed  hopeless. 

Colonel  Boone  had  sent  three  or  four  of  his  men  back  to 
Boonesborough,  laden  with  salt.  There  were  therefore  only 
twenty-seven  at  the  Licks.  Should  they  be  captured  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  which  had  resulted  in  the  fall  of  many  of  the 
warriors,  the  prisoners  would  all  certainly  be  put  to  death  by  the 
most  dreadful  tortures.  «. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Colonel  Boone  wisely  decided  upon 
a  surrender.  As  a  humane  man  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Boone  having  once  given  his  word,  the  Indian  chiefs  had  implicit 
confidence  in  it.  It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  these  hundred 
plumed  and  painted  warriors,  silently  following  their  captive 
through  the  forest,  towards  the  camp  of  the  white  men.  The 
tmst  of  these  savages  in  the  honor  of  their  prisoner  was  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  they  allowed  him  to  leave  them,  and  go  to  his 
men  in  the  camp,  to  explain  to  them  the  necessity  of  the  surren- 
der.    They  all  saw  the  necessity  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  victors  were  so  elated  with  this  great  achievement,  which 
had  been  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single  warrio/,  that 
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they  immediately  set  out  with  their  captives  for  one  of  their  head- 
quarters, on  the  Little  Miami  River.  This  beautiful  little  stream 
is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  flows  through  a  rich,  warm 
and  fertile  valley,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  It  enters  the 
Ohio  River  only  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Licking. 
Several  miles  up  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami  there  was  a  cele- 
brated Indian  village  called  Old  Chillicothe.  The  exultant  sav- 
ages led  their  prisoners  by  a  rapid  march  to  the  Ohio  River,  crossed 
the  broad  stream  in  their  birch  canoes,  and  ascended  the  beauti- 
ful valley,  through  clustered  Indian  villages,  in  a  triumphal  march 
to  their  central  rendezvous.  It  seems  that  there  were  two  Indian 
towns  called  Chillicothe  —  one  on  the  Little  Miami  and  one  on 
the  Scioto. 

Daniel  Boone  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  these  transac- 
tions, writes: 

"The  generous  usage  the  Indians  had  promised  before  my 
capitulation  was  afterwards  fully  complied  with.  We  proceeded 
with  them  as  prisoners  to  Old  Chillicothe,  the  principal  Indian 
town  on  Little  Miami.  Here  we  arrived,  after  an  uncomfortable 
journey,  in  very  severe  weather,  on  the  eighteenth  of  February, 
and  received  as  good  treatment  as  prisoners  could  expect  from 
savages.  I  and  ten  of  my  men  were  conducted  by  forty  Indians 
to  Detroit,  where  we  arrived  on  the  thirtieth  day,  and  were  treated 
by  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British  commander  at  that  post,  with 
great  humanity.  During  our  travels  the  Indians  entertained  me 
well ;  and  their  affection  for  me  was  so  great  that  they  utterly 
refused  to  leave  me  there  with  the  others,  although  the  Governor 
off'ered  them  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  me  on  purpose  to 
give  me  a  parole  to  go  home. 

"  Several  English  gentlemen  there,  being  sensible  of  my  adverse 
fortune,  and  touched  with  human  sympathy,  generously  offered  a 
friendly  supply  for  my  wants,  which  I  refused  with  many  thanks 
for  their  kindness,  adding  '  that  I  never  expected  it  would  be  in 
my  power  to  recompense  such  unmerited  generosity.*" 

The  British  officers  at  Detroit  were  fully  aware  that  their  Indian 
allies  were  not  united  to  them  by  any  ties  of  aff'ection  whatever. 
They  could  pay  higher  bribes  to  the  chieftains  than  the  colonists 
could  pay.  Still  they  were  ever  fearful  that  the  capricious  savages 
might  desert  their  cause,  and  they  were  placing  great  dependence 
upon  the  terrors  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife  to  forc# 
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the  colonists  back  to  subjection.  Under  these  circumstances 
they  could  not  venture  to  do  anything  which  would  be  displeasing 
to  these  wayward  chieftains. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  Daniel  Boone  which  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  Indians.  His 
gentle  demeanor,  his  unvarying  cheerfulness,  and  his  marvelous 
bravery,  won  their  highest  commendation.  They  all  admitted 
that  he  was  more  than  the  equal  of  their  most  accomplished  war- 
riors in  traversing  the  pathless  forest.  No  Indian  could  surpass 
him  on  the  hunting  ground.  Many  of  these  chiefs  fully  appreci- 
ated the  vast  superiority  of  the  white  man  on  the  war  path,  and 
they  would  gladly  adopt  Boone  into  their  tribe  as  one  of  their 
chiefs. 

The  party  spent  ten  days  at  Detroit,  where  they  disposed,  for  a 
ransom,  of  all  their  captives  excepting  Colonel  Boone.  They  then 
returned,  by  a  weary  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to  their  villages 
on  the  Little  Miami.  The  country  they  then  traversed,  now  so 
full  of  wealth,  activity  and  all  the  appliances  of  the  highest  civ- 
ilization, was  then  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  of  silent  prairies 
and  lonely  forests,  only  occasionally  trodden  by  small  hunting 
bands.  Having  reached  the  Indian  villages,  which,  far  removed 
from  the  clamor  of  war,  were  reposing  on  the  banks  of  this  lovely 
stream,  Colonel  Boone  was  adopted  by  a  chief  of  the  Shawanese 
tribe,  whose  name  was  Blackfish.  The  Colonel  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, in  the  following  words  alludes  to  this  event : 

"  At  Chillicothe,  I  spent  my  time  as  comfortably  as  I  could 
expect.  I  was  adopted,  according  to  their  custom,  into  a  family 
where  I  became  a  son,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  affection  of 
my  new  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends.  I  was  exceedingly 
familiar  and  friendly  with  them,  always  appearing  as  cheerful  and 
satisfied  as  possible,  and  they  put  great  confidence  in  me.  I 
often  went  hunting  with  them,  and  frequently  gained  their  applause 
for  my  activity  at  their  shooting  matches.  I  was  careful  not  to 
txccl  them  when  shooting,  for  no  people  are  more  envious  than 
they  in  their  sports. 

**  I  could  observe  in  their  countenances  and  gestures,  the  great- 
est expressions  of  joy  when  they  excelled  me ;  and  when  the 
reverse  happened,  of  envy.  The  Shawanese  King  took  great 
Bodcc  of  me,  and  treated  me  with  profound  respect,  and  entire 
fiiexKiship,  often  trusting  me  to  hunt  at  my  liberty.     I  frequently 
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returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  woods,  and  as  often  presented 
some  of  what  I  had  taken  to  him  expressive  of  my  duty  to  my 
sovereign.  My  food  and  lodging  were  in  common  with  them. 
Not  so  good,  indeed,  as  I  could  desire,  but  necessity  makes  every- 
thing acceptable." 

The  spirit  which  Boone  manifested,  while  thus  held  for  months 
in  almost  hopeless  captivity,  was  not  influenced  by  policy  alone. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  outrages  which  the  Indians  had  endured 
from  unprincipled  white  men,  and  he  could  hardly  blame  the  sav- 
ages for  seeking  revenge.  He  had  himself  always  treated  them, 
not  only  with  the  strictest  justice,  but  with  kindness.  The  gen- 
erous treatment  he  was  receiving  in  return  called  forth  his  grati- 
tude. Naturally  endowed  with  a  remarkably  placid  disposition, 
which  virtue  he  had  very  carefully  cultivated,  he  was  never  known 
to  complain  or  worry,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

He  could  not,  however,  forget  his  home  and  the  beloved  wife 
and  children  whom  he  had  left.  He  was,  therefore,  continually 
on  the  alert  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  to  escape  which 
might  occur. 

The  ceremony  of  his  adoption  into  the  tribe,  and  as  the  son  of 
one  of  the  chiefs,  was  severe  and  painful.  By  a  veiy  tedious 
operation  every  hair  of  his  head  was  plucked  out,  one  by  one, 
excepting  a  small  tuft,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
crown.  This  was  called  the  scalp  lock.  It  was  a  point  of  honor 
with  the  warrior  to  lee  U,  that,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  his 
antagonist  might  have  the  opportunity  of  bearing  away  this 
trophy  of  his  bravery. 

The  scalp  lock  was  like  the  banner  of  an  army,  the  pledge  of 
victory.  The  hair  was  allowed  to  grow  very  long,  and  was  quite 
gaudily  decorated  with  ribbons  and  feathers.  After  the  head  of 
Boone  was  thus  denuded  of  all  its  superfluous  hairs,  and  the 
scalp  lock  carefully  dressed,  he  was  taken  to  the  river  and  very 
thoroughly  scrubbed,  that  all  the  white  blood  might  be  washed 
out  of  him.  His  face  was  then  painted  in  the  most  imposing  style 
of  an  Indian  brave.  He  was  then  led  to  the  council  lodge.  The 
chiefs  and  the  warriors  were  there  assembled  in  full  dress.  One 
of  the  leading  chiefs  then  addressed  him  in  a  long  and  formal 
harangue,  in  which  he  expatiated  ujx)n  the  honor  thus  conferred, 
and  u|x>n  the  cor  res  landing  duties  expected  of  him. 

After  this  transformation  it  would  require  an  eagle  eye  to  dis- 
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tinguish  the  adopted  son  from  a  native  of  the  tribe.  The  Indi- 
ans, however,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  with  which  they 
treated  their  captive,  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  it  must  be  his 
desire  to  return  to  his  friends.  Though  they  had  sufficient  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  not  to  apprise  him  of  their  suspicions,  they 
adopted  very  careful  precautions  to  prevent  his  escape. 

Though  it  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  Indian 
Tillage,  on  the  Little  Miami,  to  his  home  at  Boonesborough,  such 
a  skillful  hunter  as  Boone,  with  his  rifle  and  ammunition,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  supplying  himself  with  ample  game  by  the 
way.  But  if  deprived  of  his  rifle,  or  of  the  necessary  ammuni- 
tion, he  would  almost  inevitably  starve. 

The  Indians  were,  therefore,  very  careful  not  to  allow  him  more 
powder  and  shot  than  were  just  sufficient  for  his  daily  hunting 
excursions.  As  he  never  missed  his  aim,  they  always  knew,  by 
the  game  he  brought  in,  just  how  many  times  he  had  discharged 
his  rifle. 

But  the  white  man  can  outwit  the  Indian.  Boone  cut  his  bul- 
lets in  halves,  and,  creeping  very  near  his  game,  used  but  half 
charges  of  powder.  Thus  he  gradually  accumulated  quite  an 
amount  of  ammunition,  which  he  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree.     His  plans  for  an  immediate  escape  were,  however,  frustrated. 

The  Scioto,  as  we  have  mentioned,  runs  through  the  heart  of 
Ohio,  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Little  Miami,  and  about 
sixty  miles  east  of  that  stream.  Upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Scioto,  there  were  some  salt  springs,  or  licks,  to  which  the  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  make  salt.  Early  in  June,  a 
party  of  the  Indians  set  out  for  these  licks.  They  took  Colonel 
Boone  with  them,  as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  process, 
was  a  very  energetic  workman,  and  would  be  more  safe  from 
escape  with  them  than  if  left  behind. 

After  the  absence  of  a  fortnight  they  returned  to  the  Little 
Miami  with  an  ample  supply.  Here  Boone  found,  much  to  his 
alarm,  that  during  his  absence,  a  war  party  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  braves  of  the  tribe  had  been 
organized  to  march,  under  the  lead  of  British  officers,  to  attack 
Boonesborough.  His  wife  and  children  were,  as  he  supposed, 
there.  He  knew  that  the  garrison  would  not  yield  without  a  des- 
perate fight.  He  knew  that  such  a  force  of  warriors,  guided  by 
British  intelligence,  would  in  all  probability  take  the  fort.     He 
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knew  that  the  savages,  maddened  by  the  battle,  would  massacre, 
without  discrimination,  every  one  —  men,  women  and  children,  — 
taken  within  the  palisades. 

Colonel  Boone  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Shawanese 
language  to  understand  every  word  which  was  spoken.  Saga- 
ciously, however,  he  assumed  from  the  moment  of  his  capture, 
entire  ignorance  of  their  speech.  Thus  he  listened  to  all  the 
details  of  their  plan  to  surprise  the  fort.  It  had  become  to  him 
a  matter  of  infinite  moment  to  escape  from  his  captivity,  and 
convey  to  his  friends  the  tidings  of  their  peril.  But  the  jealous 
Indians  were  very  wary.  The  slightest  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to 
escape  on  his  part  would  expose  him  to  a  vigilance  of  watchfulness, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  elude.  So  skillfully  did 
he  conceal  his  feelings,  and  with  such  apparent  eagerness  did  he 
aid  in  all  their  military  operations,  that  the  Indians  remitted  even 
their  ordinary  vigilance. 

Just  after  the  break  of  day,  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  mornings 
of  the  middle  of  June,  Colonel  Boone  left  the  lodge  of  his 
adopted  father  to  go  out  on  his  usual  hunt.  His  service  in 
bringing  in  game  had  become  unusually  important,  as  nearly  all 
the  warriors  of  the  tribe  were  engrossed  in  preparations  for  the 
great  enterprise.  The  British  officers  had  enlisted  about  a  dozen 
French  Canadians  in  their  service,  and  the  French  and  English 
banners  were  blended  with  those  of  the  savages  in  readiness  for 
the  march.  The  Indians  had  allowed  Boone  ammunition  for  the 
hunt  of  only  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  forest, 
beyond  sight  of  the  crowd  of  savage  warriors  clustered  in  the  vil- 
lage, he  hastened  to  his  little  magazine  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
and  filled  his  pockets  with  the  ammunition  which  he  had  so 
carefully  stored  away  there.  He  then  conunenced  his  rapid 
flight,  with  sinews  as  tireless  as  if  made  of  steel,  down  the  Valley 
of  the  Miami  towards  the  Ohio  River.  Many  hours  would 
elapse  before  the  slightest  suspicion  would  arise  of  his  attempt 
to  escape. 

But  he  knew  that  the  moment  his  flight  was  suspected  four 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors  would  be  in  hot  pursuit  after  him. 
Many  of  them  would  be  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  and  all  of  them 
were  swift  runners.  They  would  all  be  breathing  vengeance,  for 
they  deemed  it  one  of  the  most  atrocious  and  unpardonable  of 
crimes,  for  an  adopted  son  to  desert  his  tribe.  •  If  captured,  the 
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infuriated  Indians  would  wreak  upon  him  all  their  vengeance. 
His  death  by  the  most  cruel  torture  was  inevitable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  probable  that  these  thoughts  seriously  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  Colonel  Boone.  He  was  always  hopeful,  and 
never  yielded  to  desponding  presentiments.  An  unwavering 
trust  in  the  protection  of  God  seemed  to  sustain  and  soothe  him 
in  the  darkest  hours. 

He  was  then  forty-three  years  of  age.  In  power  of  endurance, 
in  skill  in  threading  the  forest  and  in  eluding  his  foes,  there  was 
no  Indian  of  any  tribe  who  surpassed  him.  It  was  often  said 
that  he  had  never  experienced  the  emotion  of  fear.  Though 
four  hundred  and  fifty  veteran  warriors  and  athletic  young  braves 
would  crowd  the  Valley  of  the  Miami,  like  bloodhounds  baying 
after  their  victim,  he,  in  his  great  modesty,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  unconscious  of  the  sublimity,  peril  and  grandeur  of  the 
achievement  he  had  undertaken.  In  his  autobiography  he  alludes 
to  the  enterprise,  only  in  the  following  words : 

"  On  the  sixteenth  oi  June,  before  sunrise,  I  departed  from  Old 
Chillicothe  in  the  most  secret  manner.  I  arrived  at  Boonesbo- 
Tough  on  the  twentieth,  after  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  during  which  I  had  but  one  meal." 

It  was,  of  course,  necessary  for  Colonel  Boone,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  the  Little  Miami  Village,  to  fly  with  the  utmost 
speed,  that  he  might  put  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between 
himself  and  the  Indians  before  they  could  commence  the  pursuit. 
He  subsequently  learned  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
that  his  flight  was  suspected.  The  greatest  agitation,  and  even 
consternation,  was  then  manifested  in  the  camp.  Should  he 
escape  and  carry  to  Boonesborough  the  tidings  of  the  contemplated 
foray,  all  their  plans  would  be  frustrated. 

Immediately  a  large  party  of  the  swiftest  runners  and  keenest 
hunters  were  put  upon  his  track,  while  the  rest  were  to  follow  the 
next  day.  But  Boone  had  already  put  many  leagues  between 
himself  and  his  foes.  Still,  he  dared  not  fire  a  gun  or  kindle  a 
fire,  or,  in  the  exhaustion  of  his  flight,  take  an  hour  for  sleep. 
Onward  and  still  onward  he  pressed,  by  night  as  by  day,  till  at 
length  he  reached  the  Ohio  River.  The  majestic  stream  was 
swollen  by  spring  floods,  and  it  was  now  rolling  in  a  swift  and 
turbid  current  half  a  mile  in  width,  filling  the  bed  of  the  stream 
from  shore  to  shore  with  almost  fathomless  waters.     Thus  far 
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Colonel  Boone  had  appeased  his  hunger  with  a  few  cuts  of  dried 
venison,  with  which  he  had  secretly  provided  himself. 

He  now  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  looked  with 
great  anxiety  upon  the  wild  rush  of  the  waters.  Though  experi- 
enced in  woodcraft,  he  was  not  an  expert  swimmer.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  cross  the  river.  Unless  he  could  cross  it, 
his  capture  was  inevitable.  As  he  was  rapidly  following  up  the 
stream,  trying  in  vain  to  form  some  plan  of  escape,  he  came  provi- 
dentially upon  an  old  canoe,  which  had  drifted  among  the  bushes 
upon  the  shore.  There  was  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  and  it  was 
nearly  full  of  mud  and  water.  He  succeeded  in  bailing  out  the 
water  and  in  plugging  up  the  hole,  and,  though  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  foundering,  paddled  his  way  across  the  stream.  Then, 
with  the  broad  Ohio  between  himself  and  his  pursuers,  he  ven- 
tured to  indulge  a  little  in  the  luxury  of  food  and  sleep.  Shooting 
a  turkey,  he  kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  it,  and  feasted  upon  the 
delicious  viands  with  the  appetite  of  a  half-famished  man.  He 
then  found  a  covert,  where  even  the  keen  eye  of  the  Indian  would 
not  search  him  out,  and  indulged  in  a  few  hours  of  sweet  sleep. 
This  was  the  only  real  meal,  and  the  only  refreshing  sleep,  he 
enjoyed  during  his  flight. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  day  he  entered  the  little  gate  of  the 
fortress  at  Boonesborough,  where  he  was  received  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  had  been  absent  nearly  six  months,  and  as 
no  tidings  had  been  received  from  him,  not  even  as  to  the  circum* 
stances  attending  his  capture,  all  had  supposed  he  was  no  longer 
living.  Much  to  his  disappointment,  he  found  neither  wife  nor 
children  at  Boonesborough.  Mrs.  Boone,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  estimable  woman,  despairing  of  ever  seeing  her  hus- 
band again,  had  taken  her  children,  and  returned  to  her  father  s 
house  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  a  long,  dreary  and  perilous 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
it  was  accomplished  in  safety. 

Colonel  Boone  found  the  fort,  as  he  had  expected,  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  defense.  But  his  presence  and  the  tidings  which  he 
brought  infused  new  energies  into  the  little  community.  Every 
available  hand,  of  men,  women  and  boys,  was  put  to  work,  night 
and  day,  to  strengthen  the  defenses.  Everything  was  done,  which 
skill  could  devise,  to  repel  an  assault  from  an  overpowering  band 
of  savages,  armed  with  English  rifles  and  led  by  British  oflScers. 
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In  ten  days  Boonesborough  had  made  all  the  preparations 
which  were  possible  for  the  dreadful  onset.  The  heroic  Boone 
then  —  acting  upon  the  principle  of  Napoleon  I.,  that,  in  a  defen- 
sive war,  it  was  often  the  best  policy  to  assume  the  offensive,  and 
that  when  a  battle  was  inevitable,  it  should  be  fought,  if  possible, 
on  the  enemy's  soil — selected  a  small  party  of  but  nineteen  men 
and  commenced  a  bold  march  to  the  very  homes  of  the  Indians. 

Boonesborough  was  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Kentucky 
River,  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  as  one  follows  the  windinp  of 
the  stream,  from  where  it  enters  the  Ohio.  By  marching  directly 
through  the  wilderness  in  a  line  due  North,  leaving  the  Kentucky 
River  far  away,  in  its  serpentine  flow,  on  the  left,  the  Ohio  was 
reached,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  after  a  journey 
of  about  one  hundred  miles.  Much  of  the  route  led  along  the 
valley  of  the  Licking  River.  For  the  whole  distance  it  was  an 
unbroken  solitude.  Not  a  single  settlers  cabin  cheered  the 
gloom,  and  not  even  an  Indian  village  was  found  on  the  way. 
The  region  was  regarded  by  many  tribes  as  common  hunting- 
ground,  which  no  one  tribe  was  allowed  to  appropriate  to  itself. 

Through  such  a  wilderness  this  band  of  heroes  commenced  its 
march,  to  meet  in  deadly  battle  and  in  their  strongholds  a  British 
army  of  nearly  five  hundred  savages.  One  of  the  greatest  of  cap- 
tains has  said :  "  An  army  of  deer  led  by  a  lion  is  better  than  an 
army  of  lions  led  by  a  deer."  But  here  was  an  army  of  lions  led 
by  the  most  royal  of  them  all.  There  was  no  trail  through  the 
forest  to  guide  their  march.  On  they  eagerly  pressed,  over  hills 
and  through  valleys,  wading  morasses  and  fording  streams,  until 
they  reached  the  Ohio.  How  they  crossed  the  broad  and  rapid 
river  we  know  not.  But  they  did  cross,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves in  the  Valley  of  the  Miami. 

Silently,  with  moccasined  feet  and  in  single  file,  this  little  army 
of  one  score  men  entered  the  country  of  their  foes.  They  cau- 
tiously avoided  the  trails  leading  along  the  valley,  which  the  In- 
dian's foot,  for  countless  generations,  had  trodden  smooth.  Should 
they  meet  a  single  Indian  by  the  way,  he,  by  rapid  flight,  would 
convey  the  tidings  which  would  bring  down  the  warriors  in  over- 
whelming numbers  upon  them.  Their  only  hope  of  success  was 
in  striking  their  foes  by  surprise. 

Creeping  cautiously  along  they  had  arrived  within  about  four 
miles  of  an  Indian  village  called  Paint  Creek,  where  they  intended 
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to  make  their  first  attack,  when  suddenly  they  came  upon  a  band 
of  thirty  savage  warriors,  who  were  descending  the  valley  to  join 
Other  bands  on  the  march  to  Boonesborough.  Instantly  Boone 
ordered  the  charge.  The  savages,  taken  by  surprise,  and  sup- 
posing that  there  must  be  an  army  of  white  men,  who  had  thus 
ventured  into  their  country,  fled  precipitately,  leaving  behind 
them  three  horses  and  all  their  baggage.  Two  of  their  warriors 
were  shot  dead  and  two  others  wounded.  The  white  men  suffered 
no  loss. 

Colonel  Boone,  as  cautious  as  he  was  brave,  sent  forward  two 
swift  runners  to  spy  out,  from  some  covert,  what  was  going  on  in 
Paint  Creek.  If  the  main  body  of  the  army  were  assembled  there, 
ready  to  rush  upon  him,  his  position  would  be  perilous  indeed. 
His  only  possible  safety  would  be  found  in  the  most  hasty  flight. 
This  was  so  manifest  that  he  at  once  commenced  slowly  a  retreat. 

The  runners  soon  returned  with  the  tidings  that  there  was  a 
large  army  of  warriors  at  Paint  Creek,  and  that  they  all  were  in  a 
state  of  great  commotion,  preparing  for  some  immediate  move- 
ment. Fearing  that  their  retreat  might  be  cut  off,  these  hardy 
men  commenced  a  very  rapid  flight  back  to  the  fort,  which  they 
reached  after  an  absence  of  but  seven  days.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  entering  the  valley  by  surprise,  they  could  have  swept  its  whole 
extent  with  desolation  never  to  be  forgotten.  Indian  runners 
would  have  hastened  to  Boonesborough  to  apprise  the  warriors  of 
the  invasion.  This  would  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  sav- 
ages to  abandon  the  siege  and  hasten  back  for  the  protection  of 
their  own  homes.  As  it  was,  much  good  was  accomplished.  It 
inspired  the  savages  with  new  ideas  of  the  valor  and  strength  of 
the  white  men.  It  also  greatly  emboldened  the  garrison,  and 
gave  them  the  important  intelligence  that  their  foes  were  on  the 
march. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  the  Indian  army  arrived.  It  consisted 
of  four  hundred  and  forty-four  privates.  Of  these,  all  were  sav- 
ages excepting  eleven,  who  were  Canadians  that  had  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  English.  They  were  commanded  by  a  Cap- 
tain Duquesne.  With  considerable  military  pomp  they  ap- 
proached the  fort — the  banners  of  France  and  England  flying  side 
by  side,  and  the  savages  marching  beneath  their  proud  pennons, 
decorated  with  scalps.  As  soon  as  Captain  Duquesne  had  posted 
his  troops,  so  as\o  command  all  the  important  points,  he  sent  a 
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flag  of  truce,  demanding,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^ 
the  immediate  surrender  of  the  fortress  and  all  its  inmates. 

Colonel  Boone  requested  two  days  to  consider  the  question.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  and  it  was  certain  that  no  reinforcements 
could  arrive,  and  since  the  rest  of  two  days  would  prepare  the 
savage  warriors  for  a  more  furious  onset,  the  request  Was  granted*. 
Colonel  Boone,  writing  of  this  event,  says  : 

"It  was  now  a  critical  period  with  us.  We  were  a  small  num- 
ber in  the  garrison.  A  powerful  army  was  before  our  walls, 
whose  appearance  proclaimed  inevitable  death.  Death  was  prefer* 
able  to  captivity.  If  taken  by  storm,  we  must  inevitably  be  de-- 
voted  to  destruction.  The  summons  for  the  surrender  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  eighth.  The  British  commander,  impatient 
of  delay,  demanded  an  answer  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth.  It 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  admit  him  within  the  gates,  as  he 
might  thus  spy  out  the  measures  which  were  adopted  for  the  de- 
fense. Knowing,  however,  that  he  was  dealing  with  civilized  men, 
he  approached  near  enough  to  the  fort  to  receive  his  answer  from 
Colonel  Boone  himself." 

The  heroic  commander  said  to  him :  "  I  shall  not  surrender 
this  fortress,  while  there  is  a  single  man  left  alive  to  defend  it. 
We  laugh  at  your  preparations  for  an  attack,  and  still  we  thank 
you  for  giving  us  time  to  complete  our  preparations  to  repel  you. 
You  will  not  take  this  fort.  Our  gates  will  forever  deny  you  ad- 
mittance." 

These  were  very  bold  words.  Captain  Duquesne  was  appre- 
hensive that  Colonel  Boone  might  have  some  means  of  defense 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  He  knew,  as  did  every  man  in  the 
fort,  that  should  the  savages  take  the  place  by  assault,  no  earthly 
power  could  restrain  their  fury.  Every  one  within  the  palisades, 
men,  women  and  children,  would  fall  beneath  their  tomahawks, 
and,  with  fiend-like  yells,  their  bloody  scalps  would  be  waved  in 
triumph  from  their  pennon  poles.  Perhaps  this  consideration 
moved  the  heart  of  a  British  officer,  and  induced  him  again  to  try 
the  influence  of  diplomacy. 

And  still,  in  the  account  which  we  have  of  these  events,  he  is 
represented  as  contemplating  an  act  of  treachery  of  which  we  can 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  a  British  officer  should  be  guilty. 
He  represented  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  save 
the  life  of  a  single  inmate  of  the  fort,  should  his  savage  allies  take 
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it  by  violence ;  but  that  if  he  would  come  out,  with  nine  of  his 
leading  men,  they  could  undoubtedly  enter  into  a  treaty,  binding* 
the  garrison  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  war  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  which  would  satisfy  Governor  Hamilton,. 
of  Detroit,  under  whose  order's  he  was  acting.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Governor  Hamilton  knew  Colonel  Boone,  and  regarded 
him  with  friendly  feelings.  Having  formed  this  treaty.  Captain 
Duquesne  promised  to  withdraw  his  savage  soldiers,  and  recross- 
ing  the  Ohio  River,  to  return  them  peaceably  to  their  homes  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Miami.  An  account  of  the  results  of  this  propo* 
sition  must  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


DISASTER  AND  REVENGE, 

Council  at  Boonesborough  —  Perfidy  of  Blackfish  —  The 
Treachery  Thwarted  —  Proposed  Terms  of  Capitulation 

—  Renewal  of  the  Battle  —  Honest  Loyalty  of  Boons 

—  Site  of  the  Fort  —  Retreat  of  the  Savages  —  Their 
Chagrin  —  The  Disaster  to  Colonel  Rogers  —  Expedi- 
tion of  Colonel  Bowman  —  Entire  Failure —  Early  His- 
TORY  OF  Simon  Kenton  —  Surprised  by  the  Indians  —  The 
Hut  in  the  Wilderness  —  Attractive  Scene  —  Singular 
Conflict  with  a  White  Man  —  Visit  to  Boonesborough  — 
Kenton  Saves  the  Life  of  Boone  —  Awful  Fate  of  Wil* 
liams  —  Captivity  of  Kenton  —  His  Terrible  Sufferings 
— The  Serene  Evening  of  His  Life — His  Christian  Death. 

There  were  but  fifty  men  in  the  garrison  at  Boonesborough. 
They  were  assailed  by  a  body  of  Indian  warriors,  outnumbering 
them  more  than  eight  to  one.  These  savages  were  led  by  the  re- 
nowned Shawanese  Chieftain,  Blackfish,  who  had  adopted  Boone 
as  his  son,  and  who  was  tremendously  exasperated  against 
him,  for  his  ungrateful  escape  from  so  loving  a  father.  The 
British  commander  had  but  very  slight  control  over  these  wild 
men.  He  could  supply  them  with  the  best  of  the  weapons  of  war, 
and  through  their  Chieftain,  guide  their  general  movements,  but 
there  his  authority  ended.  Still  the  alliance  of  savage  ferocity, 
with  British  intelligence,  was  dreadful. 

Captain  Duquesne,  as  before  mentioned,  was  acting  under  in- 
structions from  Governor  Hamilton.  This  induced  Boone  to  accede 
to  his  proposal  of  holding  a  council  to  confer  respecting  a  treaty 
of  peace.  He,  however,  having  spent  his  life  among  the  Indians, 
was  far  better  acquainted  with  their  character,  than  was  Duquesne. 
He  knew  full  well  that  if  his  father-in-law,  the  Chieftain,  Blackfish, 
meditated  perfidy,  Duquesne  had  no  power  whatever  to  arrest  his 
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uplifted  hand.  He  therefore,  to  guard  against  treachery,  ap- 
pointed  the  place  of  meeting  at  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
distant  from  the  fort,  upon  a  spot  which  would  be  perfectly  com- 
manded by  its  rifles.  Every  man  in  the  garrison  was  secretly 
placed  in  position,  with  guns  loaded  and  primed,  to  take  fearful 
vengeance  upon  the  enemy,  if  any  perfidy  were  attempted.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  selected  to  accompany  him  nine  of  the  most 
muscular  and  athletic  men  under  his  command,  each  one  of 
whom  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Indians. 

The  terms  proposed  by  Captain  Duquesne  were  liberal,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  intended  to  be  guilty  of  any  dis- 
honor. They  were  such  as  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  any 
fair-minded  Englishman.  Colonel  Boone  therefore  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  he  might  be  sincere  in  the  suggestion.  The  only 
object  of  the  British  government  was,  to  bring  the  colonists  back 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown.  But  the  Indians,  on  the  war- 
path, were  like  wolves  who  had  lapped  blood  rushing  towards  the 
sheep-fold.  They  were  not  only  eager  to  drive  the  colonists  back 
from  their  hunting-grounds,  but  they  wished  to  load  themselves 
with  the  plunder  of  their  dwellings  —  to  obtain  glory  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  scalps,  and  to  gratify  their  savage  natures  by 
the  shrieks  which  torture  could  extort  from  their  prisoners  at  the 
stake. 

Boone,  and  his  little  band  of  hardy  pioneers,  had  for  years  been 
buried  in  the  dep^ths  of  the  wilderness,  hundreds  of  miles  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  They  could  know  very  little  of  the 
controversy  which  had  arisen  between  the  colonists  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  could  take  but  little  personal  interest  in  the 
quarrel.  They  had  always  regarded  the  British  King  as  their 
lawful  sovereign.  When,  therefore.  Captain  Duquesne  proposed 
that  they  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  they  were 
not  particularly  averse  to  doing  so.  And  even  should  it  be  in- 
sisted that  they  should  abandon  Boonesborough,  and  return, 
unmolested  with  their  possessions,  to  their  old  homes  and  friends 
cast  of  the  mountains,  this  was  far  preferable  to  remaining  in  the 
wilderness  to  be  attacked  by  thousands  of  merciless  savages, 
abundantly  provided  with  the  munitions  of  war  from  British 
arsenals. 

The  commissioners  on  both  sides  appeared  at  the  appointed 
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time  and  place,  as  usual  entirely  unarmed.  After  brief  discus- 
sion, a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  allowing  the  inmates  of 
the  fort  to  withdraw  with  all  their  transportable  property,  under  the 
pledge  of  protection  from  harm.  While  the  conference  was  going 
on,  the  watchful  eye  of  Boone  observed  that  a  large  number  of  In- 
dian warriors,  the  old  chieftain  Blackfish  among  them,  who  seemed 
to  be  listlessly  loitering  around,  were  gradually  approaching  the 
place  of  council.  As  the  ceremony  of  signing  the  treaty  was  pro- 
•ceeding,  they  drew  near,  as  if  lured  by  curiosity  alone.  He  no- 
ticed that  Blackfish  regarded  him  with  an  exceedingly  unamiable 
expression  of  countenance.  As  soon  as  the  signatures  were 
attached  to  the  articles,  the  old  chief  stepped  forward  and  said, 
in  the  most  pompous  style  of  Indian  eloquence,  that  the  bravery 
of  the  two  armies  was  equal,  and  that  he  and  his  warriors  desired 
only  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  white  men.  He  closed  his 
long  harangue  with  the  words : 

"  It  is  the  invariable  custom  with  the  Indian  braves  to  ratify 
every  important  treaty  by  shaking  of  hands.  On  such  occasions, 
in  token  of  our  entire  fraternity,  two  red  men  shake  hands^with 
each  white  man,  one  Indian  taking  the  right  hand,  and  the  'other 
the  left  at  the  same  time." 

This  very  shallow  pretense  was,  of  course,  at  once  comprehended. 
It  was  scarcely  up  to  the  sagacity  of  ordinary  children.  Blackiish 
supposed  that  two  savages  grappling,  at  the  same  moment,  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  garrison,  would  be  able  at  least  to  make  him  a  pris- 
oner. Thus  the  whole  nine  would  be  captured.  Then,  by  bind- 
ing them  to  stakes,  piling  the  fagots  around  them,  and  threatening 
them  with  death  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  in  face  of  the  whole 
garrison,  they  might  compel  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 

The  precautions  of  Colonel  Boone  had  prepared  him  for  the 
emergency.  No  two  savages  could  drag  away  any  one  of  the 
burly  pioneers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  fort.  And 
there  were  forty  unerring  riflemen  ready  to  strike  down,  in  an  in- 
stant, forty  warriors,  should  the  crime  be  attempted.  They  had 
also  other  guns  ready  at  their  sides  to  repeat,  with  scarcely  an 
instant's  cessation,  the  volley  of  death. 

Boone,  assuming  to  be  satisfied  of  their  honesty,  assented  to 
the  arrangement.  The  grasp  was  given.  Instantly  the  fiend-like 
savages  raised  the  war-whoop,  as  they  endeavored  to  drag  off 
their  victims.    Terrible  was  the  scene   that  ensued.     Eighteen 
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savages  had  seized  nine  white  men.  Without  one  moment's  delay 
the  report  of  forty  rifles  was  heard,  and  nearly  every  one  of  those 
eighteen  warriors  dropped  in  his  blood.  The  intended  victims 
were  thus  released  from  their  clutches.  At  the  same  moment 
more  than  four  hundred  savage  warriors  made  the  welkin  resound 
-with  their  yells,  as  they  rushed  forward  to  seize  those  whom  they 
supposed  to  have  been  captured.  But  the  soldiers,  protected  by 
the  incessant  fire  of  their  comrades,  on  swift  feet  reached  the  fort 
in  safety ;  only  one,  the  brother  of  Colonel  Boone,  being  slightly 
-wounded. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  British  officer  was 
ashamed  of  the  perfidy  of  his  savage  allies.  We  simply  know 
that  Captain  Duquesne  and  Chieftain  Blackfish  immediately  com- 
"bined  all  their  energies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  siege.  They  di- 
vided the  savage  army  into  two  forces  of  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  each.  They  had  an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition, 
and,  for  nine  days  and  nights,  they  kept  up  almost  an  incessant 
fire  upon  the  fort. 

This  fort,  so  important  in  the  early  history  of  the  great  valley,  was 
"built  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Kentucky  River,  not  far  from  the 
center  of  the  state.  It  consisted  of  several  log  huts,  so  arranged 
as  to  enclose  a  square  of  about  one  acre  of  ground.  The  spaces 
between  the  log  houses  were  filled  with  palisades  of  stout  tim- 
l>ers  planted  closely  together,  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  These 
palisades  and  walls  were  bullet-proof.  The  fort  was  built  so 
near  the  river  that  one  of  the  angles  reached  into  the  river,  fur- 
nishing them  thus  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  Each  of  the 
comer  houses  projected  a  little,  so  that  from  the  port-holes  any 
assailant  could  be  shot  who  should  approach  with  ladder  or 
hatchet.  It  was  really  an  artistic  structure,  and  presented  a  very 
formidable  obstacle  to  any  foe  who  should  attack  it  without  artil- 
ler}'.  Colonel  Boone,  describing  the  scene  from  the  moment  when 
they  presented  their  hands  to  the  savages,  writes  : 

"They  immediately  grappled  us.  But  although  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  savages,  we  extricated  ourselves  from  them,  and  all 
escaped  safe  into  the  garrison  except  one,  who  was  wounded  by  a 
heavy  fire  from  their  army.  They  immediately  attacked  us  from 
every  side,  and  a  constant  heavy  fire  ensued  between  us,  day  and 
night,  for  the  space  of  nine  days.  In  this  time  the  enemy  began 
to  undermine  our  fort.     They  began  at  the  watermark  and  pro- 
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ceeded  in  the  bank  some  distance,  which  we  understood  by  their 
making  the  water  muddy  with  the  clay.  We  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  disappoint  their  design,  by  cutting  a  trench  across  their 
subterranean  passage.  The  enemy  discovering  our  countermine^ 
by  the  clay  that  we  threw  out  of  the  fort,  desisted  from  that  strat- 
agem. Experience  now  fully  convincing  them  that  neither  their 
power  nor  their  policy  could  effect  their  purpose,  on  the  twentieth 
of  August  they  raised  the  siege  and  departed. 

"  During  this  siege,  which  threatened  death  in  every  form,  we 
had  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded,  besides  a  number  of  cattle. 
We  killed  thirty-seven,  and  wounded  a  great  number.  After  they 
were  gone,  we  picked  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  of  bullets,  besides  what  stuck  in  the  logs  of  our  fort,  which 
is  certainly  a  great  proof  of  their  industry." 

At  one  time  the  Indians  succeeded  in  throwing  upon  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  buildings  some  fiaming  combustibles  attached  to  an 
arrow.  The  roof  was  almost  as  dry  as  powder.  The  fort  was 
threatened  with  immediate  and  fatal  conflagration.  One  of  the 
young  men,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  exposing  himself  to 
the  fire  of  the  savage  sharpshooters,  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  flames.  All  the  region  directly  around  the  fort  was  cleared  of 
stumps  and  trees,  so  that  the  rifles  of  the  garrison  compelled  the 
assailants  to  keep  at  a  very  considerable  distance. 

The  repulse  of  the  savages  at  Boonesborough  greatly  disheart- 
ened them.  They  returned,  much  chagrined,  across  the  Ohio  to 
their  homes  on  the  Little  Miami,  without  a  single  scalp  to  exhibit 
as  the  trophy  of  their  expedition.  Soon,  however,  they  had  an 
opportunity  for  petty  revenge.  Colonel  Rogers,  an  officer  of  the 
colonial  army,  was  ascending  the  river  from  New  Orleans  to  Pitts- 
burgh, with  supplies  for  that  station.  He  had  several  boats,  pro- 
tected by  a  force  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  soldiers.  When 
he  arrived  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  he  saw  a  large 
number  of  Indian  warriors,  decorated  with  their  war  paint  and 
well  armed,  crossing  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  They 
were  on  the  march  to  carry  fire  and  blood  to  some  lonely  settle- 
ment on  the  frontier. 

Colonel  Rogers,  supposing  himself  to  be  unseen  by  the  savages^ 
and  greatly  under-estimating  their  numbers,  resolved  to  attack 
them,  hoping  to  take  them  by  surprise.  He  accordingly  landed 
his  men,  and  was  cautiously  advancing  through  the  forest^  when 
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he  suddenly  found  himself  almost  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  savages,  thoroughly  armed  with  rifles.  They  fell  upon 
him  with  great  fury.  In  a  few  moments,  Colonel  Rogers  himself 
and  sixty  of  his  men  were  shot  down.  Two  or  three  only  escaped 
to  carry  up  the  river,  to  the  settlements,  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
massacre. 

It  was  immediately  resolved  by  the  colonial  authorities  to 
avenge  this  disaster.  Colonel  Bowman  issued  a  call  for  all  the 
frontiersmen,  in  the  various  posts  and  settlements,  who  were  will- 
ing to  volunteer  to  punish  these  Ohio  Indians,  to  rendezvous  at 
Harrodsburgh,  a  small  station  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Boones- 
borough.  A  well-armed  body  of  hardy  pioneers,  three  hundred 
in  number,  were  soon  assembled  at  that  point.  With  rapid  march, 
they  directed  their  steps  northward,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  before  they  reached  the  Ohio  River,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  present  site  of  Cincinnati.  In  frail  boats,  hastily  con- 
structed, they  crossed  the  river,  and  soon  entered  the  Valley  of 
the  Little  Miami.  With  cautious  but  rapid  tread,  they  pressed 
along  in  the  ascent  of  the  valley,  till  just  before  nightfall,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  Old  Chillicothe, 
the  most  important  Indian  town  in  the  valley.  It  was  determined 
to  divide  their  forces  and  attack  the  town  by  surprise,  just  before 
the  dawn  of  the  morning.  Colonel  Bowman  was  to  attack  in  front. 
Colonel  Logan,  leading  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  groped  his  way 
through  the  forest  to  be  ready,  at  a  given  signal,  to  attack  the  foe 
in  the  rear.  -* 

Successfully  and  undiscovered  he  accomplished  his  movement, 
and  was  concealing  his  men  behind  trees,  stumps  and  logs,  to 
await  the  signal  of  attack,  when  the  sharp  ear  of  a  watch  dog 
caught  some  unusual  sound,  and  he  commenced  barking  very 
furiously.  The  troops  were  then  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  rods 
from  the  Indian  lodges.  A  savage  came  out  from  his  hut,  and 
looking  anxiously  around,  came  near  the  concealed  troops.  One 
of  the  party,  either  by  accident  or  through  great  imprudence,  dis- 
charged his  gun.  The  savage  immediately  gave  an  exceedingly 
shrill  war  whoop.  The  Indians  lose  no  time  in  dressing.  In  an 
instant  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  out  of  the  lodges.  The 
bewildered  warriors  were  rushing  about,  preparing  to  battle  an 
anseen  foe.  In  the  dim  light  Colonel  Logan  could  see  the  women 
and  children,  in  a  continuous  line,  fleeing  over  a  ridge  to  the  pro- 
14 
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tection  of  the  distant  forest.  The  Indian  warriors,  in  the  display 
of  unexpected  military  skill — ^which  skill  was  probably  taught  them 
by  British  instructors  in  the  art  of  war — immediately  gathered  in 
several  strong  block-houses.  These  were  admirably  arranged  for 
defense,  being  impervious  to  bullets,  supplied  with  loop-holes» 
and  the  ground  around  so  cleared  as  to  afford  no  protection  what- 
ever to  an  assailing  foe. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The 
Indians  were  in  an  impregnable  position.  To  advance  upon 
them  was  certain  defeat  and  certain  death.  Colonel  Logan, 
greatly  chagrined,  was  compelled  to  order  the  immediate  retreat 
of  his  men,  that  all  the  troops  could  be  reunited  to  meet  any 
assault  which  might  be  made  upon  them.  The  Indian  warriors 
manifested  great  bravery.  As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  their 
foes,  and  saw  them  on  the  retreat,  they  emerged  from  their  pro- 
tecting walls,  and,  cautiously  pursuing,  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives.  The  valiant  Blackfish  led  this 
band  of  warriors. 

The  result  of  the  conflict  might  have  been  still  more  fatal  than 
it  was,  had  not  a  chance  bullet  struck  down  the  chief  in  instant 
death.  The  warriors  were  so  disheartened  by  this  calamity  that 
they  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  their  fortress  with 
the  dead  body  of  their  chief.  The  colonists,  having  lost  nine 
men  in  killed  and  one  severely  wounded,  continued  their  flight  all 
that  day  and  the  ensuing  night,  until  they  had  placed  the  broad 
Ohio  River  between  thejn  and  their  foes.  They  then,  chagrined 
and  greatly  dejected,  continuing  their  retreat,  returned  to  their 
homes.  They  had  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  savages  of  the 
Little  Miami  were  greatly  elated  by  the  repulse  which  they  had 
effected. 

An  instance  of  individual  heroism  and  suffering  which  occurred 
about  this  time,  and  which  is  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  nature 
of  this  warfare,  may  be  recorded  here.  Colonel  Boone  had  organ- 
ized what  might  be  called  a  corps  of  explorers,  whose  business  it 
was  to  go  out,  two  and  two,  in  various  directions  through  the 
wilderness,  in  search  of  indications  of  the  approach  of  Indians. 
One  of  these  explorers,  Simon  Kenton,  was  a  very  remarkable 
man,  whose  achievements  as  a  pioneer  and  an  Indian  fighter, 
ever  manifesting  the  most  reckless  and  desperate  bravery,  had 
already  acquired  for  him  much  renown.    He  had  fled  from  seri- 
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ous  diflSculties,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  to  the  haunts 
of  the  savages,  and  seemed  to  set  but  very  little  value  upon  -his 
own  life.  He  erroneously  thought  that,  in  a  quarrel,  he  had  killed 
a  rival  lover.  In  grief  and  despair  he  fled  from  civilization.  But 
the  wounded  man  recovered,  though  he  knew  it  not.  He  subse- 
quently became,  we  trust,  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  was 
one  of  the  prominent  actors  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  noble 
State  of  Kentucky. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  imagination  of  any  romancer  to 
create  a  tale  more  full  of  wild  and  wondrous  adventure  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  career  of  this  man.  Simon  was  a  boy  of  but  six- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  had  a  quarrel  with  another  young  man, 
by  the  name  of  Veach,  who  was  his  rival  in  love.  They  met,  and, 
after  a  few  words  of  altercation,  had  a  pitched  battle.  Simon 
threw  his  antagonist  to  the  ground  and  kicked  him  in  the  breast. 
Veach  vomited  blood  and  fainted  away.  Simon,  terrified,  raised 
him  in  his  arms  and  spoke  kindly  to  him..  But  receiving  no 
answer,  and  seeing  Veach  apparently  lifeless,  he  thought  that  he 
was  dead.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  remorse,  the  poor  boy 
fled  into  the  forest,  directing  his  steps  to  the  wildest  fastnesses  of 
the  AUeghanies.  Ever  apprehensive  that  the  officers-  of  justice 
were  after  him,  he  concealed  himself  by  day  and  traveled  by 
night.  Veach,  however,  soon  recovered,  having  received  no  seri- 
ous harm.  At  length,  after  innumerable  and  wonderful  adven- 
tures, young  Kenton  reached  Fort  Pitt  in  rags  and  almost  starved. 
Here  he  took  the  name  of  Simon  Butler,  and  was  employed  as 
hunter  for  the  fort. 

He  soon  recovered  equanimity  of  mind,  and,  in  the  congenial 
employment  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  passed,  as  he  ever 
afterwards  said,  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  He  was  in  per- 
fect health,  was  blest  with  a  very  robust  constitution,  which  gave 
him  great  strength  and  agility,  and  he  found  the  streams  abound- 
ing with  fish,  and  the  forests  and  meadows  alive  with  game. 
Here  he  spent  his  time  in  that  happy  state  of  busy  idleness  which 
is  the  great  glory  of  the  hunter's  life. 

One  cold  evening  in  the  month  of  March,  Kenton  and  two  cpm- 
panions  had  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the  Kanawha 
River.  They  had  built  a  rousing  fire,  had  cooked  their  supper 
of  the  most  delicious  bits  of  game,  and  wrapped  in  bear-skin 
robes,  which  were  impervious  to  the  cold,  they  were  in  the  enjoy- 
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ment,  for  them,  of  about  as  much  luxurious  indulgence  as  can  be 
found  in  this  world.  The  crackling  of  the  fire  was  music  to  thehr 
ears.  Its  flame  illumined  the  flowing  river  and  the  sublime  for- 
est far  and  wide.  Suddenly  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  was  heard, 
which  laid  one  of  their  number  still  in  death,  while  the  yell  of  a 
small  band  of  savages,  rushing  upon  them,  echoed  through  the 
forest. 

Kenton  and  his  surviving  companion  fled  like  deer,  abandoning 
everything,  without  even  time  to  catch  their  rifles.  It  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  cold  and  cheerless  month  of  March.  They  had  no 
means  of  building  afire;  they  could  take  no  game;  there  were  no 
berries.  For  six  days  and  nights  they  wandered  through  the  for- 
est, barely  sustaining  life  on  a  few  roots.  At  length  they  reached 
the  Ohio  River  so  enfeebled,  so  near  death,  that  for  the  last  two 
days  they  had  been  able  to  travel  but  one  mile  each  day.  Here, 
fortunately,  they  met  a  party  of  hunters  descending  the  Ohio 
River,  by  whom  they  were  rescued. 

During  Lord  Dunmore's  war,  Simon  Kenton  accompanied  the 
expedition,  discharging  the  diflicult  and  very  perilous  office  of  a  spy 
and  scout.  Upon  his  return  from  the  war,  he  set  out  on  a  sol- 
itary hunring  expedition,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elkhom,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  River.  This  was,  as  he  supposed,  in 
the  very  heart  of  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  One  companion  only, 
whose  name  was  Williams,  accompanied  him.  They  descended 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  present  site  of  Maysville,  and  there  struck 
directly  across  the  country,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  a  south- 
west direction,  till  they  reached  the  valley  of  this  lonely  stream, 
which  valley  a  white  man  s  foot  had  never  trodden,  and  which  the 
Indian,  even,  had  rarely  visited.  Here,  in  this  utter  silence  and 
loneliness,  these  strange  adventurers,  enamored  with  the  solitude 
of  the  forest,  reared  a  log  hut.  They  found  a  green  and  treeless 
lawn  of  a  few  acres,  with  a  sunny  exposure,  surrounded  by  the 
forest.  The  crystal  stream  flowed  gently  in  front  of  their  door. 
It  was  the  elysium  for  a  hermit.  There  was  fish  in  the  stream, 
and  all  kinds  of  game  in  their  magnificent  park.  The  softly 
tanned  skin  of  the  deer  supplied  them  with  every  article  of  cloth- 
ing, which  their  own  hands  easily  manufactured.  A  full  supply  of 
fur  robes,  furnished  them  with  a  couch  for  the  night.  They  prob- 
ably had  one  or  two  horses  with  them,  to  convey  the  necessaiy 
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camp  equipage,  for  this  was  the  almost  invariable  custom  of  the 
hunter. 

In  the  rich  pastures  of  Kentucky  the  animals  would  grow  fat. 
With  their  tomahawks  they  cut  through  the  sods,  and  planted 
their  corn.  Soon  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  ^eld 
waving  with  this  most  beautiful  of  growths.  They  wanted  for 
nothing.  Dressed  in  the  Indian  costume,  with  skin  browned  by 
exposure,  no  one  could  easily  distinguish  them  from  the  Indians. 
Indeed  it  had  become  the  custom  of  these  hunters,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  sudden  attack,  to  assume,  in  full,  the  disguise  of  the 
savage  dress. 

One  day  Kenton  had  gone  out  alone,  some  miles  from  the  but. 
in  pursuit  of  game,  when  suddenly,  in  the  dense  forest,  which  was 
free  from  under-brush,  he  came  upon  apparently  an  Indian,  within 
half  rifle  shot.  Kenton  sprang  instantly  behind  a  tree  for  protec- 
tion. The  savage  did  the  same.  There  they  stood,  for  sometime, 
peering  at  each  other,  and  each  attempting,  by  all  the  arts  of  In- 
dian manoeuvering,  to  draw  the  other's  fire.  Should  one  discharge 
his  rifle,  without  striking  his  antagonist,  the  other  could  easily 
rush  from  his  covert  and  shoot  him  down  before  he  had  time  to 
reload.  At  length  Kenton's  antagonist,  who  was  also  a  white 
hunter,  in  the  disguise  of  an  Indian,  perceived  something  in  the 
movement  of  his  foe,  which  led  him  to  suspect  that  he  might  also 
be  in  disguise.  This  led  him  to  shout  from  his  covert,  "  For  God's 
sake,  if  you  are  a  white  man,  speak."  An  explanation  ensued^ 
and  the  stranger  introduced  himself  as  Michael  Stoner,  of  North 
Carolina.  He  accompanied  Kenton  to  his  hut,  where  he  spent 
several  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  profuse  hospitality. 

It  seems  that  Kenton  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  little 
settlement  at  Boonesborough,  which  was  about  one  hundred  miles 
southeast  from  him,  far  up  the  Kentucky  River.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  he  and  Williams  were  the  only  settlers  in  Kentucky. 
Stoner  conducted  Kenton  to  Boonesborough,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  heroic  Daniel  Boone.  After  a  short  visit  Kenton  returned  to 
his  hut,  on  the  Elkhom,  where  he  had  left  his  companion.  Here 
a  sad  spectacle  was  presented  to  him.  The  Indians  had  been 
there ;  his  hut  was  in  ashes ;  all  its  contents  had  disappeared. 
Near  by  there  was  a  stake  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  blackened  brands ;   and  chaned  bones  were  found 
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among  the  ashes.  This  revealed  too  plainly  the  awful  fate  of 
Williams. 

Kenton  imipediately  hastened  back  to  Boonesborough,  attaching 
himself  to  a  small  band  of  settlers,  who  were  forming  a  station 
at  Harrodsburgh.  Here  he  was  actively  employed  as  hunter  and 
as  ranger,  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  Indians.  He  had 
then  but  just  attained  the  age  of  full  manhood,  and  is  described 
as  remarkably  graceful  in  form  and  handsome  in  features.  He 
was  over  six  feet  tall,  with  light  hair,  a  soft  blue  eye,  and  with  a 
smile  really  fascinating.  He  was  capable  of  the  most  astonishing 
endurance. 

Not  long  after  he  repaired  to  Boonesborough,  and  became  con- 
nected, as  friend  and  companion,  with  Daniel  Boone — a  congenial 
spirit.  One  morning  in  1778,  Kenton  and  a  companion  were 
leaving  the  fort  on  a  hunting  excursion.  Just  then  two  men,  who 
had  gpne  into  a  field,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  to  drive  in 
some  horses,  were  attacked  by  five  Indians.  The  men  fled,  and 
were  hotly  pursued.  The  savages,  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase, 
probably  did  not  perceive  Kenton,  who  was  partially  concealed 
behind  tall  grass  and  shrubs.  One  of  them  overtook  one  of  the 
white  men,  struck  him  down  with  his  tomahawk,  and,  uttering  a 
triumphant  yell,  ^as  just  beginning  to  scalp  him,  when  a  bullet 
from  Kenton's  rifle  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead.  The 
four,  witnessing  the  fate  of  their  leading  warrior,  turned  on  their 
heels  in  precipitate  flight. 

Daniel  Boone,  always  on  the  alert,  had  already  emerged  from  the 
gate  of  the  little  fortress,  at  the  head  of  ten  men,  and  with  Ken- 
ton and  his  companion,  entered  into  a  full  pursuit  of  the  savages. 
But  they  soon  found  that  the  forest  was  full  of  the  foes.  Kenton 
saw  an  Indian  from  behind  a  tree  taking  deliberate  aim  at  Colonel 
Boone.  Quick  as  flash  Kenton's  rifle  was  discharged,  and  the 
savage  dropped  dead.  He  had  saved  Boone's  life.  Boone  grate- 
fully bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

Just  then,  not  a  little  to  their  dismay,  they  heard  the  yell  of  a 
large  band  of  Indians,  who  had  rushed  between  them  and  the 
fort,  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  Their  peril  was  extreme.  Their  only 
possible  hope  was  in  a  desperate  charge  through  the  savages. 
Boone  gave  orders  for  every  man  to  take  deliberate  aim,  so  that 
each  should  be  sure  to  bring  down  some  one  of  their  warriors,  and 
then  to  dash  through  the  band  with  clubbed  guns,  and  reach  the 
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fort,  if  possible.  Again  it  was  Kenton's  fortune  to  save  his  com- 
mander's life.  The  bullet  of  an  Indian  fcroke  Boone's  leg,  and  he 
was  helpless.  Kenton,  with  gigantic  strength,  grasped  Boone  in 
his  arms,  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and  rushed  with  him  into  the  fort. 
All  escaped,  though  of  the  twelve  seyen  were  seriously,  though 
none  mortally,  wounded. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  K«nton  and  two  other  men,  Mont* 
gomery  and  Clarke,  were  sent  across  the  Ohio  River  to  ascend  the 
Valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  to  spy  out  the  condition  of  the  Indi- 
ans there,  and  to  report  if  they  were  preparing  for  any  military 
expedition.  Colonel  Bowman  had  been  sent  from  beyond  the 
mountains,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  men,  to  protect  the  feeble 
settlements  in  Kentucky.  Under  his  orders  Kenton  and  his  com- 
panions were  acting.  They  reached  the  Ohio  River,  and  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  broad  and  rapid  flood  unseen.  Stealthily  they 
crept  through  the  forest  by  night,  concealing  themselves  by  day, 
until  they  reached  Old  Chillicothe.  Here  they  found  in  an  en- 
closure, just  outside  of  the  town,  seven  well-fed  and  fine  horses. 
They  each  mounted  an  animal,  and,  not  willing  to  leave  any 
behind,  which  might  aid  the  Indians  in  pursuit,  by  hastily  con- 
structed halters  led  the  rest.  The  tramp  of  the  animals  reached 
the  quick  ear  of  the  Indians,  and  soon  the  whole  town  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  bold  adventurers  dashed  down  the  valley  at  their 
utmost  speed.  Thus  they  drove  on  through  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night,  the  next  day,  and  the  next  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  reached  the  Ohio 
River,  and  there  the  majestic  flood  rolled  before  them,  its  beauty 
being  lost  in  its  grandeur.  A  fierce  gale  was  blowing,  and  the 
surface  of  the  stream  was  lashed  into  angiy  waves.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  horses  to  swim  the  stream  in  so  boisterous  a  wind. 
Anxious  to  retain  animals  so  valuable,  and  thinking  they  had  got 
so  much  the  start  of  the  Indians  that  they  could  not  be  speedily 
overtaken,  they  very  imprudently  decided  to  remain  on  the  north- 
em  bank  till  evening,  trusting  that  the  gale  would  abate  with  the 
setting  sun.  But  instead  of  this,  as  night  came  on,  the  storm 
raged  with  increasing  fury. 

The  next  morning,  Kenton,  who  chanced  to  be  separated  a 
short  distance  from  his  two  companions,  saw  three  Indians  and 
one  white  man,  all  well  mounted,  close  upon  him.  He  instantly 
raised  his  rifle,  took  aim  at  the  breast  of  the  foremost  Indian,  and 
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pulled  the  trigger.  The  powder  flashed  in  the  pan.  He  then 
endeavored  to  escape  by  flight,  but  was  speedily  overtaken  and 
captured.  The  savages  seemed  greatly  exasperated  by  the  loss  of 
Iheir  horses.  One  of  them  seized  him  by  the  hair  and  shook  him 
**  till  his  teeth  rattled."  With  the  utmost  scorn  he  exclaimed, 
"You  horse  thief."  The  others  cut  switches,  and,  with  savage 
mercilessness,  scourged  him  over  the  head  and  face,  crying  out  at 
every  blow,  "  You  steal  our  horses,  hey  ?  you  steal  our  horses  ?  " 
Just  then  Kenton  saw  his  companion,  Montgomery,  running 
boldly  to  his  aid.  Two  Indians  discharged  their  rifles  at  him,  and 
he  fell  dead.  Probably  he  sought  this  death,  as  his  only  refuge 
from  torture.  He  was  instantly  scalped,  and  the  savages  slapped 
the  face  of  Kenton  with  the  bloody  trophy.  Clarke,  unseen  by 
the  Indians>  plunged  into  the  forest  and  escaped. 

The  captors  threw  their  victim,  with  great  violence,  to  the 
ground.  Placing  him  upon  his  back,  they  fastened  his  neck  strongly 
to  a  sapling.  His  arms,  extended  to  their  full  length,  were  bound 
to  stakes,  and  his  feet  were  pinioned  in  the  same  manner.  A 
stout  stick  was  then  passed  across  his  breast,  and  was  firmly  bound 
to  stakes.  Thus  fettered,  he  could  scarcely  move  a  muscle  of  his 
body.  All  this  was  done  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  interspersed 
with  kicks  and  cuff's.  The  vagabond  Indians  had  learned  many 
of  the  white  man  s  oaths.  Kenton  was  assailed  with  a  shower  of 
these  oaths,  attached  to  the  words,  in  broken  English,  of  "  tief," 
"rascal,"  "boss  tief." 

Thus  bound,  and  in  the  endurance  of  cruel  suffering,  the  unfor- 
tunate man  passed  all  that  day  and  the  next  night.  The  ensuing 
morning,  the  Indians,  having  collected  the  scattered  horses,  com- 
menced their  return  up  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  They 
placed  their  prisoner  on  a  spirited  colt,  bound  his  feet  under  the 
borse's  belly,  and  tied  his  hands  firmly  behind  him.  The  country 
was  rough,  with  many  thickets  and  brambles.  Kenton  could  do 
nothing  to  protect  himself.  The  savages  took  pleasure  in  driving 
the  horse  through  those  places  where  the  flesh  of  their  victim 
would  be  most  severely  lacerated. 

When  night  came,  Kenton  was  again  bound  to  the  earth  as  be- 
fore. The  next  day  they  reached  the  village  of  Old  Chillicothe. 
As  they  were  drawing  near,  a  courier  was  sent  forward  to  announce 
their  approach.  The  whole  village — men,  women  and  children — . 
came  rushing  out  to  meet  them.     The  renowned  chief  Blackfish 
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was  there.  He  came  to  Kenton  with  a  stout  hickory  stick,  and 
angrily  said : 

"  You  have  been  stealing  our  horses,  have  you  ?  " 

Kenton,  all  helpless  as  he  was,  knowing  that  the  only  way  of 
securing  any  respect  from  the  savage  was  to  assume  a  bold  air, 
defiantly  replied,  "Yes,  I  have.' 

"  Did  Colonel  Boone,"  inquired  the  chief,  "  tell  you  to  steal  our 
horses  ?  " 

"  No !  "  Kenton  replied.     **  I  did  it  on  my  own  account." 

The  savage  then  assailed  him  with  the  utmost  ferocity,  beating 
him  over  the  head  so  that  the  blood  streamed  dbwn  his  body.  In 
the  meantime  the  whole  crowd  was  dancing  around  him  with  yells 
of  rage.  A  stake  was  planted  in  the  ground.  He  was  bound  to 
it  without  clothing.  All  united  then  —  men,  women  and  children 
— in  the  torture. 

We  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image,  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Fallen  man  has  indeed 
descended  to  a  very  low  estate.  Demons  from  the  pit  could  not 
have  been  worse  than  were  these  savages.  We  will  not  describe 
the  torture.  It  was  loathsome  and  horrible.  The  Indian  women 
were  prominent  in  acting  the  part  of  incarnate  fiends. 

The  wretched  victim  was  kept  at  the  stake  till  midnight.  Wish- 
ing to  prolong  his  sufferings,  they  were  very  careful  not  to  pierce 
any  vital  point  Fainting  and  bleeding,  he  was  carefully  guarded 
m  a  hut  through  the  night.  The  next  morning  he  was  led  out  to 
run  the  gauntlet.  This  was  one  of  the  principal  amusements  of 
the  Indians  with  their  captives. 

Three  hundred  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  were  ranged 
in  two  parallel  lines,  about  six  feet  apart.  They  were  all  armed 
with  sticks  sufficiently  stout  to  give  painful  but  not  deadly  blows. 
These  lines  extended  nearly  half  a  mile.  Kenton  was  to  run 
between  them  while  every  one  struck  him,  with  all  his  force,  in 
the  face,  over  the  head,  or  wherever  he  could  inflict  a  blow.  If  he 
could  thus  reach  what  was  called  the  council-house  alive,  it  would 
prove  to  him,  for  a  little  time,  an  asylum. 

At  a  given  signal  Kenton  started.  He  ran  for  some  distance, 
receiving  terrible  blows,  when  he  saw,  just  before  him,  a  savage 
with  a  gleaming  knife  in  his  hand.  The  plunge  of  that  knife,  or 
a  severe  cut  from  it,  would  be  certain  death.  He  broke  through 
the  line,  and,  pursued  by  the  whole  yelling  crowd,  rushed  for  the 
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council-house.  A  burly  savage  intercepted  him,  and  threw  him^ 
in  his  exhaustion,  to  the  ground.  Here  they  all  beset  him  with 
blows  and  kicks  and  he  was  left  apparently  lifeless. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  he  partially  revived,  and  some  one 
brought  him  food  and  water.  He  was  taken  to  a  hut  where,.. 
under  his  marvelous  strength  of  constitution,  he  slowly  recuper- 
ated. The  Indians  then  held  a  council  and  decided  to  burn  him 
at  the  stake.  They  fixed  the  place  of  execution  farther  up  the 
valley,  at  an  Indian  village  called  Wappatomica,  upon  the  present 
site  of  Zanesville,  in  Logan  County,  Ohio. 

At  this  point  there  was  a  British  trading  post,  and  here  the  cap- 
tive met  a  friend  of  former  years,  the  Tory,  Simon  Girty,  who  was 
now,  by  adoption,  an  Indian  chief.  Girty  had  come,  as  policy 
compelled  him  to  do,  with  swarms  of  Indians,  to  witness  the  tor- 
ture of  the  doomed  captive.  In  the  mangled  condition  of  Ken- 
ton, Girty  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  But  as  soon  as  Kenton 
made  himself  known,  even  the  hard  heart  of  Girty  was  touched 
with  compassion.  He  interceded  for  his  old  friend,  urging  upoa 
the  Indians  the  policy  of  preserving  the  life  of  one  who  might  joia 
them,  and  who  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  white 
settlements.  His  plea  was  unavailing,  though  he  obtained  a  re- 
spite and  a  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky. 

The  celebrated  Indian  chief  Logan,  "  the  friend  of  white  men,"* 
chanced  to  be  there.  He  interceded  with  a  British  officer,  Cap- 
tain Dwyer,  in  behalf  of  Kenton,  representing  that  the  prisoner 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Governor,  at  Detroit,  in  giving  him 
information  respecting  the  location  of  the  colonial  settlements  and 
the  strength  of  the  garrisons.  He  represented  to  the  Indians  that, 
by  taking  Kenton  to  Detroit,  they  could  get  a  large  ransom  for 
him.     For  once,  avarice  prevailed  over  the  love  of  revenge. 

Kenton  was  taken  to  Detroit,  where  the  commandant  paid  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  ransom,  and  held  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Though  humanely  treated  he  was  carefully  guarded.  At  length 
he  effected  his  escape  through  the  friendly  aid  of  Mrs.  Harvey,, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  British  traders  of  Detroit.  It  was  the  ^d. 
of  June,  1779,  when  Kenton,  with  two  fellow  prisoners  from  Ken- 
tucky, commenced  their  long  and  perilous  flight  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River. 

Mrs.  Harvey  had  secretly  concealed  for  them,  in  the  hollow  of 
a  tree,  powder,  lead,  moccasins,  and  a  quantity  of  dried  beef. 
15 
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One  dark  and  stormy  night  she  met  Kenton  in  the  garden,  and 
gave  him  three  excellent  rifles,  which  she  had  selected  from  some 
stacked  near  the  house.  To  avoid  the  hostile  bands,  who  were 
-ever  traversing  the  much-frequented  route  between  Detroit  and 
Kentucky,  the  fugitives  took  a  very  circuitous  route,  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Wabash,  in  the  present  State  of  Indiana.  They 
pursued  their  lonely  journey  on  foot,  depending  upon  their  rifles 
for  sustenance.  For  thirty-three  days  they  did  not  see  the  face 
of  another  human  being.  They  then  reached  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  in  safety. 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  war,  Simon  Kenton  was  the 
inveterate  foe  of  the  Indian  race.  He  was  never  able  to  forget 
his  wrongs,  and  was  always  eager  to  join  in  any  expedition  against 
those  from  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much.  He  was  engaged  in 
many  a  bloody  fight,  and  the  savages  often  felt  the  weight  of  his 
avenging  hand.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  retired  to  his 
farm,  near  Washington,  in  Mason  County,  Virginia*  Here  he 
became  much  endeared  to  the  whole  community  for  his  gentle  vir- 
tues, his  warm  aff'ections,  and  his  unbounded  hospitality.  He  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  quite  wealthy;  in  the  possession  of  large 
landed  estates,  and  many  cattle  and  horses,  and  domestic  stock 
of  various  kinds.  He  was  thus  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old 
age  when  a  new  storm  darkened  his  path.  Ignorant  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  law  and  the  intricacies  of  land  titles,  he  found,  to 
his  surprise  and  grief,  that  he  had  no  valid  title  to  the  lands  he 
claimed.  He  was  nearly  flfty  years  of  age.  One  suit  after  an- 
other was  decided  against  him,  and  he  was  reduced  to  absolute 
poverty. 

In  the  year  1802  he  moved  across  the  Ohio  River  into  the 
region  then  called  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Urbana,  many  miles  above  the  head-waters  of  the 
Little  Miami.  This  region  had  then  been  but  just  reclaimed 
from  the  savages.  It  was  far  in  advance  of  any  of  the  footsteps 
of  civilization.  But  Kenton  was  keenly  wounded  in  his  feelings 
by  the  unjust  treatment  which  he  thought  he  had  received.  He 
felt  that  he  was  driven  from  the  land  which  he  had  defended 
against  the  savages,  and  for  which  he  had  shed  his  blood  and 
endured  the  most  dreadful  tortures.  In  his  poverty  he  preferred 
the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness  to  the  more  busy  haunts  of  civil- 
ized men.     Though  poor,  and  retiring  in  his  habits,  he  was  highly 
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esteemed   as   a  useful   member    of   the   slowly   growing    com- 
munity. 

He  was  subsequently  chosen  brigadier  general  in  the  new  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  state.     In  the  year  1810  he  found  repose^ 
after  his  stormy  life,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.     He  continued  a  consistent  and  beloved  member  of  that 
communion  until  his  death.     In  1820  he  removed  to  the  head  of 
Mad  River,  in  Logan  County,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town 
Wappatomica.     This  was  one  of  the  places  where  he  had  encoun- 
tered, in  the  year  1779,  ^^^  ^^^  horrors  of  Indian  torture.     Here 
he  reared  his  humble  cabin  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  beech 
grove.     His  few  wants  were  mainly  supplied  by  a  pension  from 
the  Federal  Government  of  twenty  dollars  a  month.     The  peace- 
ful evening  of  his  life  passed  tranquilly  away  in  humble  poverty, 
though  free  from  actual  want.     On  the  24th  of  June  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

"Peaceful  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep." 

•*  Thus  died,"  writes  McDonald,  "  Gen.  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age ;  a  man  who,  as  a  western  pioneer, 
passed  through  more  dangers,  privations,  perils  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  than  any  man  living  or  dead ;  a  man  whose  iron  nerve 
never  quailed  before  danger,  and  whose  patriotism  warmed  up  the 
evening  of  his  life.  After  a  long  life  devoted  to  his  country,  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  thousand  dangers,  and  having  outlived  the 
sufferings  of  half  a  dozen  deaths,  he  was  permitted  to  die  quietly 
in  his  bed  at  home,  in  peace  and  resignation,  in  the  midst  of  a 
flourishing  settlement,  where  once  was  the  center  of  the  Indian 
power.  His  bones  repose  within  the  bosom  of  the  state  which 
sheltered  and  protected  bis  declining  age,  and  well  does  Ohio 
deserve  to  retain  them." 
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The  utter  devastation  of  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miamii  which 
we  described  in  the  last  chapter,  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1782.  Pittsburgh  was  at  this  time  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
<^olonial  operations  in  the  western  wilderness.  As  the  Indians  in 
Ohio  had  so  generally  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  committing  such  awful  cruelties,  the  Colonists  had  begun 
to  regard  an  Indian  as  a  foe,  to  be  shot  down  at  sight,  making  bat 
little  discrimination  between  a  friendly  and  a  hostile  savage. 

The  tribes  on  the  Maumee  and  the  Sandusky,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Detroit,  were  prompt  in  their  obedience  to  the  authorU 
ties  there.  But  those  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  called  Tuscarawas,  being  near  Pittsburgh,  were  so  influenced 
by  the  friendly  treatment  they  received  from  the  Colonists  there^ 
that  they  persistently  refused  all  the  solicitations  of  the  British 
agents,  and  all  entreaties  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  join  them  in  their 
warfare  against  the  Americans.  They  persisted  in  a  friendly  neu* 
trality,  holding  constantly  amicable  relations  with  the  Americans  at 
Pittsburgh.     It  will  be  remembered  that  White  Eyes  was  one  of 
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the  leading  chiefs  of  this  tribe.  These  Indians  had  made  decid- 
edly greater  advances  in  the  direction  of  civilization  than  any  of 
the  other  tribes.  They  had  three  quite  important  towns,  in  each 
of  which  the  Moravian  Christians  had  established  quite  successful 
missionary  stations.  They  were  all  situated  upon  a  pleasant 
tributary  of  the  Muskingum,  called  Tuscarawas.  The  first  of 
these  villages,  Schoenburn,  was  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
present  site  of  New  Philadelphia.  Seven  miles  further  south  was 
the  peaceful  little  Village  of  Gnadenhutten,  with  its  Christian 
preachers,  its  church,  its  schools,  and  its  congregation,  just 
emerging  from  the  savage  state.  Five  miles  farther  down  the 
stream  was  the  little  town  of  Salem,  on  the  western  banks,  as 
was  also  the  upper  town  of  Schoenburn. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  these 
Indians  had  been  enabled  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  against  the 
powerful  influence  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  In  the 
Autumn  of  the  year  1 781,  an  English  officer  from  Detroit,  Colonel 
Elliott,  accompanied  by  two  chiefs  from  the  Sandusky  River,  and 
three  hundred  of  their  savage  warriors,  visited  Gnadenhutten  )to 
persuade  or  compel  them  to  join  the  British  alliance.'  By  means 
of  threats  and  bribes,  and  actual  violence,  they  succeeded  in  car- 
rying off  most  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  the  distant  home  of 
the  hostile  tribes  on  the  Sandusky.  It  was  probably  hoped  that 
when  brought  so  near  the  powerful  influence  of  Detroit,  they 
might  be  led  to  join  the  Wyandots  in  their  bloody  forays.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  feared,  that  being  left  so  near  Pittsburgh, 
and  influenced  by  their  Christian  teachers,  they  might  be  induced 
to  embark  in  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  These  tribes  were  thus 
compelled  to  leave  their  com  in  the  fields,  their  potatoes  in  the 
ground,  and  the  vegetables  in  their  gardens,  while  they  accompa- 
nied their  unwelcome  visitors  in  a  weary  tramp  to  the  distant 
banks  of  the  Sandusky.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  also 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Detroit. 

These  captive  Indians  taken  from  the  three  villages  were  most 
of  them  Christians.  They  passed  the  Winter  of  178 1  in  great  des- 
titution and  suffering.  Early  in  February,  1782,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  including  many  women  and  children,  were  permitted 
to  return  to  the  Tuscarawas,  to  gather  in  the  abandoned  crop. 
They  divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  to  work  at  the  three  towns 
in  harvesting  the  com.    About  the  time  of  their  arrival,  there  had 
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The  utter  devastation  of  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  which 
we  described  in  the  last  chapter,  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
T782.  Pittsburgh  was  at  this  time  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
Colonial  operations  in  the  western  wilderness.  As  the  Indians  in 
Ohio  had  so  generally  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  Great  Britain, 
and  were  committing  such  awful  cruelties,  the  Colonists  had  begun 
to  regard  an  Indian  as  a  foe,  to  be  shot  down  at  sight,  making  bat 
little  discrimination  between  a  friendly  and  a  hostile  savage. 

The  tribes  on  the  Maumee  and  the  Sandusky,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Detroit,  were  prompt  in  their  obedience  to  the  authori* 
ties  there.  But  those  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Muskingum 
river,  called  Tuscarawas,  being  near  Pittsburgh,  were  so  influenced 
by  the  friendly  treatment  they  received  from  the  Colonists  therCi 
that  they  persistently  refused  all  the  solicitations  of  the  British 
agents,  and  all  entreaties  of  the  Indian  tribes,  to  join  them  in  their 
warfare  against  the  Americans.  They  persisted  in  a  friendly  neu- 
trality, holding  constantly  amicable  relations  with  the  Americans  at 
Pittsburgh.    It  will  be  remembered  that  White  Eyes  was  one  of 
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the  leading  chiefs  of  this  tribe.  These  Indians  had  made  decid- 
edly greater  advances  in  the  direction  of  civilization  than  any  of 
the  other  tribes.  They  had  three  quite  important  towns,  in  each 
of  which  the  Moravian  Christians  had  established  quite  successful 
missionary  stations.  They  were  all  situated  upon  a  pleasant 
tributary  of  the  Muskingum,  called  Tuscarawas.  The  first  of 
these  villages,  Schoenbum,  was  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
present  site  of  New  Philadelphia.  Seven  miles  further  south  was 
the  peaceful  little  Village  of  Gnadenhutten,  with  its  Christian 
preachers,  its  church,  its  schools,  and  its  congregation,  just 
emerging  from  the  savage  state.  Five  miles  farther  down  the 
stream  was  the  little  town  of  Salem,  on  the  western  banks,  as 
was  also  the  upper  town  of  Schoenbum. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  these 
Indians  had  been  enabled  to  preserve  their  neutrality,  against  the 
powerful  influence  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.     In  the 
Autumn  of  the  year  1 781,  an  English  officer  from  Detroit,  Colonel 
Elliott,  accompanied  by  two  chiefs  from  the  Sandusky  River,  and 
three  hundred  of  their  savage  warriors,  visited  Gnadenhutten  )to 
persuade  or  compel  them  to  join  the  British  alliance.*    By  means 
of  threats  and  bribes,  and  actual  violence,  they  succeeded  in  car- 
rying off  most  of  the  able-bodied  Indians  to  the  distant  home  of 
the  hostile  tribes  on  the  Sandusky.     It  was  probably  hoped  that 
when  brought  so  near  the  powerful  influence  of  Detroit,  they 
might  be  led  to  join  the  Wyandots  in  their  bloody  forays.     On 
the  other  hand  it  was  feared,  that  being  left  so  near  Pittsburgh, 
and  influenced  by  their  Christian  teachers,  they  might  be  induced 
to  embark  in  the  cause  of  the  colonists.     These  tribes  were  thus 
compelled  to  leave  their  com  in  the  fields,  their  potatoes  in  the 
ground,  and  the  vegetables  in  their  gardens,  while  they  accompa- 
nied their  unwelcome  visitors  in  a  weary  tramp  to  the  distant 
hanks  of  the  Sandusky.     The  Christian  missionaries  were  also 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Detroit. 

These  captive  Indians  taken  from  the  three  villages  were  most 
of  them  Christians.  They  passed  the  Winter  of  178 1  in  great  des- 
titution and  suffering.  Early  in  February,  1782,  a  hundred  and 
fift}'  of  them,  including  many  women  and  children,  were  permitted 
to  return  to  the  Tuscarawas,  to  gather  in  the  abandoned  crop. 
They  divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  to  work  at  the  three  towns 
in  harvesting  the  com.     About  the  time  of  their  arrival,  there  had 
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been  several  very  atrocious  burnings,  murderings  and  scalpings, 
committed  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mononga^ 
hela,  by  the  hostile  Indians.  The  settlers  around  Pittsburgh  be- 
lieved, or  affected  to  believe,  that  these  depredations  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  Tuscarawas,  or  by  hostile  Indians  whom  they 
allowed  to  find  shelter  in  their  towns.  They  knew  of  the  visit 
which  the  Wyandots  had  paid  this  tribe,  but  criminally  they  had 
not  informed  themselves  of  the  fidelity  with  which  the  Tuscara^ 
was  had  repelled  all  the  threats  and  bribes  addressed  to  them. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  these  villages  were  dangerous  to 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  must  be  destroyed.  A  corps  of  a 
hundred  mounted  men  was  raised  to  perform  the  iniquitous  and 
cruel  deed.  Each  man  furnished  himself  with  his  own  arms, 
ammunition  and  provisions,  with  two  horses,  one  to  ride  and  the 
other  to  be  led,  and  to  be  mounted  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
soldiers  for  this  fatal  expedition  were  rendezvoused  in  what  is 
called  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River, 
which  stream  here  runs  almost  directly  south. 

After  a  rapid  march  of  two  days  they  reached  Gnadenhutten 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5  th  of  March,  and  encamped  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  village.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
entered  the  village,  and  found  most  of  the  Indians  gathering  com 
in  the  fields  on  the  west  banks  of  the  river.  Sixteen  of  WiUimm* 
son's  men  crossed  the  river  in  a  rude  boat  which  they  found  upon 
the  banks.  They  went  strongly  armed.  They  found  the  Indiana 
in  the  field  much  more  numerous  than  they  expected.  As  usual 
they  had  their  guns  with  them  for  protection  and  to  take  game. 
They  either  knew  before,  or  soon  ascertained,  that  the  Tuscarawas 
were  annoyed  and  not  a  little  exasperated  by  their  compulsory 
visit  to  the  Sandusky.  The  whites  approached  them  kindly,  sym- 
pathized with  them  in  their  wrongs,  and  told  them  they  had  come 
as  friends  to  protect  them.  They  assured  them  that  it  had  come 
to  their  knowledge  that  the  British  at  Detroit,  with  their  Indian 
allies,  were  about  to  repeat  the  outrage,  and  with  still  greater  in- 
dignities ;  and  that  they  therefore  had  been  sent  by  the  friends  of 
the  Tuscarawas  at  Fort  Pitt  to  convey  them  to  Pittsburgh,  where 
they  would  find  ample  protection.  The  simple-hearted  Indians 
had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  this  statement.  Many  of  them  had 
previously  visited  the  fort,  where  they  had  always  been  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  Indians  at  once  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  their  newly-arrived  friends.     One 
of  their  number  was  dispatched  down  the  river  to  inform  the  In- 
dians there  of  the  arrangement,  and  to  request  them  to  repair 
immediately  to  Gnadenhutten.     Colonel  Williamson  and  his  per- 
fidious crew  accompanied  their  duped  victims  across  the  river. 
Here  without  difficulty  they  obtained  possession  of  their  guns, 
and  then  having  decoyed  them  into  two  houses,  shut  them  in,  and 
carefully  guarded  them  as  prisoners.     They  then  sent  a  party  of 
armed  men  down  the  river  to  the  Salem  Village.     The  Indians 
had  already  commenced  in  a  body  the  movement  to  join  their 
brethren,  and  were  met  on  the  road.     The  same  vile  arts  which 
already  had  been  so  successfully  practiced,  were  again  adopted  to 
disarm  and  decoy  their  victims.     They  soon  found  themselves 
prisoners ;  the  men  shut  up  in  one  house,  the  women  and  children 
in  another.     The  whole  body  of  these  miscreants,  acting  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  without  any  governmental  authority,  then 
met,  officers  and  men,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  their  captives.      Colonel   Williamson  then   put  the  question 
whether  they  should  be  carried  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  be 
put  to  death.     He  requested  all  who  were  in  favor  of  sparing 
their  lives  to  step  out  from  the  general  ranks,  and  form  a  second 
line.    There  were  only  eighteen  to  be  found  who  were  in  favor  of 
that  little  mercy.     The  remainder,  eighty-two  in  number,  clamored 
for  immediate  death. 

In  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  Moravian  Mission  there, 
written  by  James  Patrick,  Esq.,  of  New  Philadelphia,  we  find  the 
following  graphic  account  of  the  horrible  scene  which  ensued  : 

"In  the  majority,  which  was  large,  no  sympathy  was  manifested. 
They  resolved  to  murder — for  no  other  word  can  express  the  act — 
the  whole  of  the   Christian   Indians  in  their  custody.     Among 
these  were  several  who  had  contributed  to  aid  the  missionaries  in 
the  work  of  conversion  and  civilization.     Two  of  these  had  emi- 
grated from  New  Jersey,  after  the  death  of  their  spiritual  pastor, 
the  Rev.  David  Brainerd.     One  woman,  who  could  speak  good 
English,  knelt  before  the  commander  and  begged  his  protection. 
The  supplication  was  unavailing.     They  were  ordered  to  prepare 
for  death.     But  the  warning  had  been  anticipated.     Their  firm 
belief  in  their  new  creed  was  shown  forth  in  this  sad  hour  of  their 
tnbulation,  by  religious  exercises  of  preparation.    The  orisons  of 
IS 
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these  devoted  people  were  already  ascending  to  the  Throne  of 
the  Most  High.  The  sound  of  the  Christian's  hymn  and  the 
Christian's  prayer  found  an  echo  in  the  surrounding  woods,  but 
no  responsive  feeling  in  the  bosoms  of  their  executioners.  With 
gun,  and  spear,  and  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  the  work  of 
death  progressed  in  these  slaughter-houses,  till  not  a  sigh  or 
moan  was  heard  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  human  life  within. 
All  perished  save  two.  Two  Indian  bojrs  escaped  as  if  by  a  mir- 
acle, to  be  witnesses  in  after  times  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the 
white  man  towards  their  unfortunate  race." 

After  committing  this  barbarous  act,  when  the  gory  bodies  of 
the  slain  lay  in  heaps  in  the  dwellings  where  they  had  been 
slaughtered,  Williamson  and  his  gang  of  assassins  set  fire  to  the 
buildings.  The  roaring  conflagration  consuming  these  huts  of 
massive  logs  became  the  funeral  pyre  of  the  dead,  consuming 
flesh  and  bones,  so  that  no  marks  of  the  atrocious  deed  remained 
but  undistinguishable  ashes. 

The  wretches  then  commenced  their  march  up  the  river  to 
Schoenbum  to  perpetrate  the  same  enormities  there.  But  the 
news  of  their  fiend-like  deed  had  preceded  them,  and  the 
Indians  in  precipitate  flight  had  escaped  beyond  pursuit.  These 
savage  white  men  took  their  revenge  by  plundering  and  destroy- 
ing the  village.  Thus  the  fruits  of  ten  years*  labor  of  Christian 
missionaries  was  brought  to  a  cruel  end.  The  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity inculcated  by  these  disciples  of  Jesus  had  ennobled  many 
of  their  natures,  and  prepared  them,  we  trust,  for  the  companion- 
ship of  angels  in  Heaven.     Dr.  Doddridge  touchingly  writes : 

''They  anticipated  their  doom,  and  had  commenced  their 
devotions  with  hymns,  prayers,  and  exhortations  to  each  other  to 
place  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour  of  men. 
When  their  fate  was  announced  to  them,  these  devoted  people 
embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and  bedewing  each  other's  faces 
and  bosoms  with  their  tears,  asked  pardon  of  the  brothers  and 
the  sisters  for  any  offense  they  might  have  committed  through 
life.  Thus  at  peace  with  God  and  each  other,  they  replied  to  thosf 
who,  impatient  for  the  slaughter,  demanded  whether  they  were 
ready  to  die,  '*  that  having  commended  their  souls  to  God,  they 
were  ready  to  die." 

The  whole  number  slain  amounted  to  ninety-six.  Of  these» 
sixty-two  were  grown  persons,  of  whom  one-third  were  women. 
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The  remaining  thirty-four  were  children.  A  few  of  the  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  warriors,  were  taken  from  the  slaughter 
houses  and  had  their  skulls  split  open  with  a  tomahawk  in  the 
field.  These  generally  knelt  down  and  submitted  to  the  execution 
without  resistance.  One  only  attempted  to  escape ;  five  bullets 
were  immediately  shot  through  his  body,  and  he  fell  dead. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  atrocious  massacre  would 
have  satiated  the  revengeful  spirits  of  those  American  Colonists 
who  had  perpetrated  it ;  but  it  seems  only  to  have  stimulated 
their  appetite  for  blood.  It  will  be  remembered  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Indians  from  these  Moravian  settlements,  on  the 
Tuscarawas,  were  in  a  sort  of  captivity  to  the  British  savages  far 
away  on  the  banks  of  the  Sandusky.  The  [Indians  also  from 
Schoenbum,  the  upper  Moravian  town,  had  escaped  and  fled  to 
join  their  companions  on  these  remote  waters.  Immediately  an 
expedition  was  fitted  out  to  pursue  and  destroy  them,  together 
with  the  whole  body  of  hostile  Wyandots  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Sandusky.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers  were  immediately 
raised  for  a  rapid  and  secret  march  to  the  Sandusky  towns. 
Every  man  was  to  furnish  himself  with  arms,  the  very  best  horses 
that  could  be  procured,  and  every  necessary  outfit  excepting 
^unmunition,  which  was  furnished  them  by  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  Thus  this  movement 
assumed  much  more  the  character  of  a  governmental  expedition 
than  did  the  former.  Indeed  an  assault  upon  the  Wyandots  of 
Sandusky,  who  were  the  active  allies  of  Great  Britain,  was  a 
legitimate  operation.  And  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  assume 
that  the  Tuscarawas  had  voluntarily  gone  to  join  them  in  their 
merciless  warfare  against  the  colonists. 

The  little  but  very  efficient  army  mustered  at  an  old  Indian 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  sqventy-five  miles 
below  Fort  Pitt,  and  very  near  the  present  site  of  Steubenville. 
This  town  was  the  central  one  of  a  little  cluster  of  Indian  villages, 
belonging  to  the  Mingo  Tribe,  of  which  the  celebrated  Logan  was 
chief.  There  is  quite  a  remarkable  spring  there,  which  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  Logan's  Spring.  The  following  anecdote 
respecting  this  distinguished  chieftain,  is  related  by  William  Brown, 
one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  that  region.  It  is  worthy  of  record 
here,  as  illustrative  of  the  region,  of  the  chief,  and  of  the  times. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  that  spring,  my  brother,  a  man  by  the 
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name  of  James  Reed  and  myself,  had  wandered  out  of  the  yalle7 
in  search  of  land  ;  and  finding  it  very  good  we  were  looking  about 
for  springs.  About  a  mile  from  this  we  started  a  bear  and  separ- 
ated to  get  a  shot  at  him.  I  was  traveling  along,  looking  about  on 
the  rising  ground  for  the  bear,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  the 
spring.  Being  dry  and  more  rejoiced  to  find  a  spring  than  to  have 
killed  a  dozen  bears,  I  set  my  rifle  against  a  bush,  and  rushed 
down  the  bank  and  laid  down  to  drink.  Upon  putting  my  head 
down  I  saw  reflected  in  the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  the  shadow 
of  a  tall  Indian.  I  sprang  for  my  rifle,  when  the  Indian  gave  a 
yell,  whether  for  peace  or  war,  I  was  not  just  then  sufficient  mas- 
ter of  my  faculties  to  determine.  Upon  my  seizing  my  rifle  and 
facing  him,  he  knocked  up  the  pan  of  his  gun,  threw  out  the 
priming  and  extended  his  open  palm  in  token  of  friendship.  After 
putting  down  our  guns  we  met  at  the  spring,  and  shook  hands. 
This  was  Logan,  the  best  specimen  of  humanity  I  ever  met  with, 
either  white  or  red.  He  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  told  me 
there  was  another  white  hunter  a  little  way  down  the  stream,  and 
offered  to  guide  me  to  his  camp. 

Mr.  Brown  soon  visited  Logan  at  his  lodge.  Here  the  chief  and 
a  white  man  named  Maclay  amused  themselves  in  the  customary 
sport  of  the  frontier  in  shooting  at  a  mark,  upon  the  wager  of  one 
dollar  a  shot.  The  white  man  beat,  and  Logan  lost  five  dollars. 
He  went  into  the  lodge  and  brought  out  five  deer  skins,  which  were 
valued  at  a  dollar  a-piece,  and  gave  them  in  payment  of  his  forfeit- 
ure. Mr.  Maclay  declined  receiving  them,  saying :  "  I  am  your 
guest.  We  have  shot  merely  for  amusement.  I  did  not  come  here 
to  plunder  you.  We  wished  to  try  our  skill,  and  the  bet  was 
merely  nominal." 

The  proud  chief  straightened  himself  up  and  said :  "  No !  me  bet 
to  make  you  shoot  your  best.  Me  gentleman,  if  me  beat  me  take 
your  dollar."  Mr.  Maclay  found  himself  obliged  to  take  the  skins. 
And  Logan  would  not  even  accept  from  him  the  present  of  a  horn 
of  powder,  lest  it  should  detract  from  the  honest  fulfillment  of  hit 
engagement. 

Mr.  Brown  who  relates  these  anecdotes — and  who  subsequently 
became  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  region,  as  Judge  Brown — 
had  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Norris.  She  relates  the  following  interesting 
incident  in  reference  to  this  remarkable  Indian  chieftain. 

Mrs.  Norris  had  a  little  sister  who  was  just  beginning  to  kun 
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to  walk,     but  there  were  no  shoes  for  the  child,  and  far  away  in 

their  wilderness  home  none  could  be  purchased.     Logan  was  one 

day  at  the  hut  an  honored  guest,  and  as  he,  with  a  smile,  watched 

the  toddling  steps  of  the  barefooted  child,  who  knew  and  loved 

him,  he  begged  Mrs.  Brown  to  let  the  little  girl  go  up  with  him 

and  spend  the  day  at  his  cabin.     The  child  whom  he  had  often 

caressed,  threw  her  little  arms  around  his  neck,  and  was  all  ready 

to  go.     But  the  cautious  mother  was  alarmed  at  the  proposition. 

She  knew  the  sensitiveness  of  Logan's  feelings,  and  how  deeply 

he  would  be  wounded  by  the  slightest  intimation  that  they  distrusted 

his  fidelity.     She  therefore  with  assumed  cheerfulness,  but  with 

real  reluctance,  consented  to  the  arrangement.     The  hours  of  the 

day  wore  away  very  slowly  to  her,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  and  yet 

her  little  one  had  not  been  brought  back.     Just  then  she  saw  the 

noble  chief  coming  down  the  path  with  the  child  fondly  folded 

in  his  arms.    He  placed  her  on  the  floor  at  the  door,  and  the  little 

one  trotted  to  her  mother  in  great  glee,  pointing  to  a  beautiful 

pair  of  ornamented  moccasins,  on  her  little  feet,  which  the  chief 

had  made  for  her  with  his  own  hands. 

This  was  Logan,  the  friend  of  the  white  man.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  which  led  Logan  to  raise  his  arm 
against  his  former  friends.  A  gentleman.  Judge  Henry  Jolly,  of 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  near  the  place  of  the 
atrocious  massacre  of  the  Indians  by  a  band  of  vagabond  white 
men,  which  roused  the  vengeance  of  Logan.  He  gives  the  fol- 
lowing very  interesting  account  of  the  meeting  of  Indians  in 
council,  at  Mingo,  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be  pursued 
in  relation  to  that  massacre,  which  took  place  but  seventeen  miles 
farther  up  the  river. 

The  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  aggrieved  by  the  cruelties 
practiced  upon  them  by  the  long  knives.  In  the  council  which 
▼as  convened,  many  of  them  earnestly  advocated  war.  But 
Logan,  who  was  the  principal  chief,  and  who  had  great  influence 
among  them  in  consequence  of  his  moral  worth,  his  bravery  and 
his  intelligence,  argued  for  peace. 

**I  admit,"  he  said,  "the  justice  of  our  complaints.  We  have 
ample  cause  for  war.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  not  a  few  out- 
rages have  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  our  people.  If  we  engage 
in  war,  we  can  only  harass  for  a  short  time  the  few  settlements 
scattered  along  the  frontier.     The  Long  Knives  will  come  over 
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the  mountains  upon  us,  in  numbers  like  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
We  shall  ultimately  be  vanquished,  and  all  be  driven  from  our 
pleasant  hunting  grounds." 

The  Indians,  though  much  exasperated,  were  influenced  by 
these  cogent  arguments.  They  all  agreed  to  continue  in  peace, 
and  to  the  burial  of  the  tomahawk.  Just  then  an  Indian  runner 
came  in,  with  the  tidings  that  the  massacre  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Creek  and  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  pursued,  was  far 
more  dreadful  than  they  had  at  first  apprehended.  Among  the 
number  included  in  the  assassination,  were  the  father,  brother  and 
sister  of  Logan.  They  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  his  friends. 
There  was  no  longer  any  resisting  the  clamor  for  war.  Logan 
grew  pale.  He  raised  his  tomahawk  and  solemnly  declared  that 
he  would  never  lay  it  down  till  he  had  avenged  the  spirits  of  his 
butchered  relatives,  by  the  slaughter  of  ten  white  men  for  every 
one  of  those  who  had  been  slain.  He  redeemed  his  pledge.  It 
is  said  that  during  that  Summer,  which  was  of  the  year  1774, 
thirty  white  men  fell  pierced  by  his  bullet,  or  struck  down  by  the 
arm  of  Logan. 

It  was  from  this  Logan-town-of-Mingo,  that  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  March,  1783,  the  army  of  nearly  five  hundred  men  were 
ready  for  the  march,  for  the  Valley  of  the  Sandusky.  It  was  a 
long  journey  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  through  an  almost 
pathless  wilderness,  and  a  fortnight  of  very  efficient  movement 
was  spent  in  accomplishing  it.  Colonel  Williamson  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  subordinate  officer.  Five  hundred  mounted 
men,  with  five  hundred  pack  horses,  formed  in  that  day  a  very 
imposing  army.  The  narrow  Indian  trail  was  often  very  difficult 
for  a  horse's  foot  to  tread,  and  often  they  advanced  very  slowly ; 
a  long  line  in  single  file. 

They  first  struck  directly  across  the  country  west,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  deserted  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tus- 
carawas, following  what  they  called  Williamson's  trail.  There 
they  found  in  the  midst  of  the  awful  desolation  the  ungathered 
harvest  of  golden  corn  still  in  the  fields.  Here  they  encamped 
for  the  nighl,  feeding  their  steeds  abundantly  with  the  rich  forage. 
Individuals  of  their  band  affixed  to  the  trees  the  declaration  that 
they  were  on  a  march  of  vengeance ;  that  they  should  show  no 
quarter ;  that  every  Indian  man,  woman  and  child  they  encoun- 
tered would  be  put  to  death. 
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They  reached  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
which  stream  it  will  be  remembered  flows  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  entering  Lake  Erie  at  Sandusky  Bay.  Their  first  object 
was  to  attack  and  destroy  the  Moravian  village,  which  had  been 
gathered  there,  some  fifty  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
But  the  fugitives  there  had  either  heard  of  the  march  of  the  army, 
or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  had  entirely  abandoned  their 
village,  and  retired  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  south  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Scioto.  Nothing  was  found  there  but  desolation. 
The  officers  of  the  invading  army  held  a  council  of  war  to  decide 
upon  the  next  step  best  to  be  pursued.  The  Valley  of  the  San- 
dusky was  densely  populated  with  Indians.  Their  warriors  were 
men  of  renown.  They  were  near  Detroit,  from  which  point  Brit- 
ish officers  could  send  them  such  supplies  and  reinforcements  as 
they  might  need. 

Among  the  many  villages  scattered  along  the  valley  there  were 
two  quite  important  Indian  towns;  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
Sandusky.  The  Lower  Town  was  but  a  few  miles  above  the  bay ; 
the  Upper  Town  was  about  twenty  miles  farther  south.  The 
officers  of  the  expedition  began  to  be  very  nervous.  Their  po- 
sition was  truly  alarming.  The  flight  of  the  Tuscarawas,  they 
then  knew  not  where,  indicated  that  their  march  was  discovered. 
As  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen,  it  was  apprehended  that,  guided 
by  British  officers,  and  sustained  by  British  reinforcements,  they 
were  assembling  in  overwhelming  numbers  farther  down  the  val- 
ley. After  much  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  continue  one 
day's  march  farther,  towards  Upper  Sandusky,  which  they  could 
doubtless  reach  in  that  time.  Should  they  find  that  town  also 
deserted,  it  would  confirm  their  fears  of  the  general  concentration 
of  the  foe,  upon  ground  selected  by  themselves,  and  abundantly 
prepared  for  battle.  Under  those  circumstances,  early  the  next 
morning  they  cautiously  recommenced  their  march. 

About  two  o'clock  their  advanced  guard  entered  an  extended 
undulating  plain  with  clusters  of  forest  trees  scattered  about,  and 
with  waving  tall  grass.  Suddenly  they  were  assailed  by  a  very 
hot  fire  from  an  invisible  but  evidently  numerous  foe,  concealed 
behind  the  trees  and  in  the  grass.  The  main  body  hurried  for- 
ward to  support  its  advance.  It  was  soon  found  that  all  their 
bravery  and  skill  would  be  called  into  requisition,  and  would  be 
tasked  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  emergency.     During  all  the 
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hours  of  a  long  June  afternoon,  the  battle  raged  incessantly  till 
the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  and  night  enveloped  the  field. 
Both  parties  slept  upon  their  arms. 

The  scene  presented  during  the  night  was  very  picturesque,  and 
would  have  been  beautiful  had  not  the  circumstances  rendered  it 
awful.  Each  party  built  along  its  line  large  camp  fires  to  reveal 
the  approach  of  any  foe,  while  both  of  them  retired  to  sleep  at  a 
distance  from  the  fires,  that  they  might  not  be  surprised  by  a 
night  attack.  The  next  day  the  battle  was  not  renewed  by  either 
party.  The  Indians  seemed  to  be  busy  in  removing  their  dead 
and  caring  for  their  wounded.  They  were  also  probably  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  large  reinforcements  hurrying  to  them  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  It  was  very  apparent  that  every  hour  the 
Indians  were  increasing  in  number.  Anxiously  the  colonial 
officers  held  a  council  of  war.  The  prevailing  voice  was  for  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Colonel  Williamson  urged  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  take  a  hundred  and  fifty  picked  men,  advance  rapidly 
down  the  valley  to  Lower  Sandusky,  the  principal  Indian  town, 
and  utterly  destroy  it.     But  Colonel  Crawford  replied ; 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  might  reach  the  town.  You 
would,  however,  find  nothing  there  but  empty  wigwams.  Having 
taken  away  so  many  of  our  best  men,  you  would  leave  the  rest  of 
us  to  be  destroyed  by  the  host  of  Indians  now  surrounding  us. 
On  your  return  they  would  attack  and  destroy  you.  They  care 
nothing  about  defending  their  towns.  Their  wives,  children  and 
property,  have  been  removed  from  them  long  ago.  Our  lives  and 
baggage  are  what  they  want.  If  they  can  get  us  divided  they  will 
soon  have  them." 

The  shrewd  savages,  or,  more  probably,  their  still  shrewder 
British  officers,  perceived  indications  of  preparations  for  a  retreat. 
The  wounded  were  to  be  removed  on  litters.  The  dead  were 
buried,  and  large  fires  were  built  over  their  graves  to  prevent  the 
savages  from  discovering  or  dishonoring  their  remains.  About 
sundown,  the  Indians  renewed  the  battle  with  great  fury.  They 
surrounded  the  army  on  all  sides,  excepting  that  leading  down 
the  valley.  It  was  their  evident  intention  to  drive  their  foes  in 
the  direction  of  Lower  Sandusky,  as  they  would  thus  encounter 
the  powerful  band  hurrying  up  the  river,  and  would  be  placed 
between  two  fires. 

The  next  morning  the  retreat  commenced.    The  troops  were 
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SO  hemmed  in  that  they  could  only  retire  by  the  road  which  the 
savages  left  open  for  them.  But  after  marching  about  a  mile  in 
that  direction,  they  wheeled  about,  and,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
gained  the  trail  along  which  they  had  advanced.  With  very 
rapid  steps  they  continued  their  flight  during  the  day,  being  but 
slightly  annoyed  by  attacks  from  the  Indians.  The  savages  fol- 
lowed them,  however,  occasionally  firing  shots  at  their  rear  guard, 
by  which  several  men  were  seriously  wounded. 

Night  again  came.  The  colonists  built  their  camp  fires,  took 
their  suppers,  picketed  their  horses,  and  resigned  themselves  to 
repose  without  any  molestation. 

It  is  said  that  the  post  of  honor  in  a  retreat  is  the  rear,  where 
the  foe  is  generaliy  encountered,  to  be  driven  back.  Colonel 
Crawford  was,  however,  leading  the  main  body,  when  he  learned 
that  his  son,  his  son-in-law,  and  two  nephews,  were  missing. 

He  accordingly  halted,  and  allowed  the  long  line  of  the  army 
to  pass  by  him  as  he  searched  the  ranks  to  find  his  lost  friends. 
They  were  not  to  be  found.  His  weary  horse  then  gave  out,  and 
he,  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  was  left 
behind.  He  was  soon  joined  by  six  others  of  the  inevitable 
stragglers  of  an  army  on  the  retreat,  one  of  whom  was  severely 
wounded.  But  Indian  bands  were  now  coming  down  upon  their 
trail  from  various  directions,  so  that  they  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  off.  As  night  came,  this  little  band,  in  great 
exhaustion,  encamped  together. 

The  next  morning,  while  their  more  fortunate  companions  were 
rapidly  retreating,  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who 
killed  four  of  their  number,  and  took  Colonel  Crawford  and  Dr. 
Knight  prisoners.  They  were  immediately  taken  to  an  Indian 
encampment,  where  they  found  nine  others  of  their  party  in  the 
liands  of  the  savages.  The  colonel's  son  and  son-in-law  were 
among  the  captives.  All  the  nine  prisoners,  including  Colonel 
Crawford's  son  and  son-in-law,  were  tomahawked  and  scalped. 
The  colonel  and  the  doctor,  being  deemed  more  conspicuous  cap- 
tives, were  reserved  for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  The  former  was 
to  be  burned  on  the  spot ;  the  latter,  firmly  bound,  was  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  one  powerful  Indian,  who  was  to  convey  him  to  an 
important  Indian  town,  forty  miles  distant,  where  he  was  to  be 
burned  for  the  amusement  of  the  savages  there. 
Just  before  the  execution  of  Crawford,  a  distinguished  Wyan- 
16 
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dot  chief  by  the  name  of  Wingenund  held  a  short  interview  with 
him.  He  had  known  the  prisoner  before,  had  visited  at  his  house, 
and  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  The  chief  had  retired 
to  his  cabin  that  he  might  not  witness  the  horrible  execution  of 
his  former  friend.  But  the  colonel  sent  for  him,  with  the  vague 
hope  that  he  might  be  saved  by  his  intercession.  The  Wyandot 
chief  greatly  agitated,  entered  the  cabin  of  the  doomed  man,  and 
inquired,  with  much  embarassment : 

"Are  you  Colonel  Crawford.^" 

"  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ah*!  indeed,  indeed  ! "  said  the  chief,  sadly,  " and  is  it  so? " 

The  colonel  added :  "  Do  you  not  recollect  the  friendship  which 
has  always  existed  between  us  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  remember  all  this.  We  have  often 
drank  together,  and  you  have  ever  been  kind  to  me." 

"  Then  I  hope  the  same  friendship  still  continues,"  added  the 
colonel. 

"  It  would,  of  course,"  said  the  chief,  "  if  you  were  where  you 
ought  to  be  and  not  here." 

"And  why  not  here?"  Colonel  Crawford  inquired.  "I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need !  l{ow  is  the  time 
for  you  to  exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you^ 
were  you  in  my  place." 

"  Colonel  Crawford,"  Wingenund  replied,  very  solemnly,  "  you 
have  placed  yourself  in  a  situation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power> 
and  also  of  that  of  any  of  your  friends,  to  do  anything  for  you." 

"  How  so  ?"  the  colonel  inquired. 

"  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man  Williamson  and  his 
party  —  the  man  who,  but  the  other  day,  murdered  such  a  num» 
ber  of  Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  his  friends;  know* 
ing  also  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not 
fight,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying." 

"  But  I  assure  you,  Wingenund,"  said  Crawford,  "  that  had  1 
been  with  him  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  1 
alone,  but  all  your  friends,  and  all  good  men,  whoever  they  are, 
reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 

"  That  may  be,"  the  chief  responded ;  "  yet  t*hese  friends,  these 
good  men,  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the 
remainder  of  these  foolish  Moravian  Indians.  I  say  foolish,  be* 
cause  they  believed  the  whites  in  preference  to  us.    We  had  often 
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told  them  that  they  would  one  day  be  so  treated  by  those  people 
who  called  themselves  their  friends.  We  told  them  that  there 
was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  kill  us,  as  they  had  done  many  Indians  before  these 
Moravians." 

**I  am  sorry,"  Colonel  Crawford  added,  "to  hear  you  speak 
thus.  As  to  Williamson's  going  out  again,  when  it  was  determined 
on,  I  went  out  with  him,  to  prevent  his  committing  fresh  mur- 
ders." 

"  This,"  said  the  chief,  "  the  Indians  would  not  believe  were 
even  I  to  tell  them  so." 

"Why,"  inquired  Mr.  Crawford,  "  would  they  not  believe  it  ?" 
"  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  would  have  been  entirely  out  of 
your  power  to  prevent  him  from  doing  whatever  he  pleased." 

"Why  out  of  my  power  ?"  inquired  the  colonel.  "  Have  any  of 
the  Moravian  Indians  been  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out 
here.i^" 

"  None,"  Wingenund  answered.  "  But  you  first  went  to  their 
towns  on  the  Sandusky,  and,  finding  them  deserted,  you  tumed. 
on  your  path  towards  us.  If  you  had  been  in  search  of  warriors 
only,  you  would  not  have  gone  to  their  deserted  settlements.  Our 
spies  watched  you  closely.  They  saw  you  when  you  were  mus- 
tering your  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  They  saw 
you  cross  the  river.  They  saw  where  you  encamped  for  the  night. 
They  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  direct  path  here,  towards  the  de- 
serted Moravian  towns.  They  knew  that  you  were  going  out  of 
your  way.  Your  steps  were  constantly  watched,  and  you  were 
suffered  quietly  to  proceed,  until  you  reached  the  spot  where  yoa 
were  attacked." 

Colonel  Crawford  was  now  in  utter  despair.  He  had  no  ad- 
ditional plea  to  present.  In  doleful  accents  he  inquired : 
"^And  what  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me  ?" 
Wingenund  replied,  "  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  Williamson^ 
with  his  whole  cowardly  host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling 
of  our  warriors'  balls,  being  satisfied  that  he  had  now  no  Moravians 
to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight — and  with  such  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  to  do ;  I  say  that,  as  he  has  escaped,  and 
the  Indians  have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his 
stead." 
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"  Is  there  no  possibility,"  inquired  Crawford,  in  anguish,  "of 
preventing  this  ?  Can  you  devise  no  way  of  getting  me  off?  You 
shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing my  life." 

"  Had  Williamson,"  the  humane  and  intelligent  chief  rejoined, 
***  been  taken  with  you,  I  and  some  of  my  friends,  by  making  use 
of  what  you  have  told  me,  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  saving 
you.  But,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man  would  dare  to  inter- 
fere in  your  behalf.  The  King  of  England  himself,  were  he  to 
come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect 
this  purpose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than 
half  of  them  women  and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered, 
•calls  loudly  for  revenge.  The  relatives  of  the  slain,  who  are 
^mong  us,  cry  out  for  vengeance,  and  stand  ready  to  inflict  it. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out  revenge !  revenge !  The 
Shawanese,  our  grand-children,  have  asked  for  your  fellow  pris- 
oner. Dr.  Knight,  and  on  him  they  will  take  vengeance.  The 
Moravians  whom  you  went  to  destroy  having  fled,  instead  of 
avenging  their  murdered  brethren,  the  offense  is  become  national, 
and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  revenge  it." 

"  My  fate  is  then  fixed,"  added  Colonel  Crawford,  "  and  I  may 
prepare  to  meet  death  in  its  most  dreadful  form." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  the  chief  replied,  "  that  I  cannot  do  anything 
for  you.  Had  you  regarded  the  Indian  principle,  that  as  good 
and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a  good  man 
ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  now  be  in 
this  lamentable  situation ;  you  see  now,  when  it  is  foo  late,  and 
after  Williamson  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be. 
Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate  like  a  brave 
man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford  —  they  are  coming ;  I  will  re- 
tire to  a  solitary  spot." 

As  the  noble  chief  left  the  room,  with  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
the  savage  warriors  came  in  to  lead  their  victim  to  his  execution. 
The  awful  scene  which  ensued  is  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Knight,  who  was  compelled  to  witness  it  all.  It  is  too  revolting 
to  be  transferred  to  these  pages.  The  victim  was  bound  to  a  stake, 
and  for  two  hours  was  exposed  to  every  variety  of  torture  which 
the  most  demoniac  ingenuity  could  devise.  A  throng  of  savagef, 
men,  women  and  boys  were  yelling  their  delight,  as  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  attempts  to  inflict  the  most  exquisite  torture. 
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At  length  welcome  death  came  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferer;  but 
not  until  the  mangled  remains  had  lost  every  vestige  of  humanity. 
Simon  Girty,  the  Tory,  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  seemed  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  awful  spectacle 
with  as  much  zest  as  the  most  ferocious  of  the  savages.  Colonel 
Crawford,  in  the  extremity  of  his  agony,  implored  Girty,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  to  shoot  him.  There  are 
some  indications  that  Girty  would  have  saved  the  captive  if  he 
could ;  but  his  savage  allies  watched  him  jealously.  Had  he  not 
assumed  to  be  delighted  with  the  execution,  he  would  have  drawn 
down  upon  his  own  head  the  same  destruction  which  the  captive 
was  enduring.  The  spot  where  Crawford  suffered  was  but  a  few 
miles  west  of  Upper  Sandusky. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Knight  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
Indian  guard,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Shawanese  town  where  he 
was  to  suffer  the  same  death  of  torture  which  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed. They  traveled  that  day  twenty-five  miles  on  foot.  The 
gnats  in  the  night  were  exceedingly  annoying.  The  doctor  per- 
suaded the  guide  to  loosen  his  bonds,  that  he  might  aid  in  building 
a  fire  to  keep  them  off.  The  Indian  complied  with  the  request. 
While  the  savage  was  on  his  knees  and  elbows  blowing  the  coals. 
Dr.  Knight  seized  a  club,  and  struck  him  over  his  head  with  all 
his  strength,  knocking  him  forward  into  the  fire,  but  neither  kill- 
ing nor  stunning  him. 

The  Indian,  though  severely  hurt,  sprang  up,  when  the  doctor 
seized  his  gun ;  but  in  his  agitation  he  pulled  back  the  cock  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  it.  The  Indian,  however,  expecting, 
instantly  to  be  shot,  plunged,  with  hideous  yellings  into  the  woods. 
Dr.  Knight,  with  the  useless  gun  in  his  hands  to  intimidate  his 
guard  should  he  attempt  to  approach  him,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  towards  home.  For  twenty-one  days  he  continued  his  flight 
through  the  wilderness,  ever  on  the  most  careful  watch  lest  he 
should  encounter  some  wandering  bands  of  his  foes.  All  this 
time  he  lived  upon  roots  and  berries,  with  occasionally  young  and 
imfledged  birds  which  he  found  in  their  nests. 

About  three  hundred  of  the  army  kept  together  and  were  only 
slightly  harassed,  without  being  seriously  attacked.  Two  hundred 
broke  up  in  small  parties,  thinking  that  they  could  thus  more 
easily  conceal  their  trail  and  elude  their  foes.  They  perished 
almost  to  a  man.    Colonel  Williamson  reached  his  home  in  safety. 
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Colonel  Crawford  is  described  by  those  who  know  him  as  a 
humane  and  worthy  man.  He  was  one  of  the  first  emigrants  to  the 
West,  and  was  in  the  dreadful  defeat  of  Braddock,  in  his  march  to 
Fort  Duquesne.  Washington  commended  him  as  a  brave  and 
active  officer.  He  was  an  active  soldier  in  the  Pontiac  War,  and 
accompanied  Lord  Dunmore  in  his  expedition  to  the  Scioto.  It 
is  enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle  in  his  veins  to  think  of  his 
awful  fate. 

In  the  month  of  April  a  Welsh  family,  of  former  opulence,  em- 
igrated from  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
father  of  the  household  was  dead.  The  widowed  mother  was 
accompanied  on  her  long  journey  by  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  whole  party  of  emigrants  who  left  Beaufort  together,  large 
and  small,  amounted  to  seventy  souls.  In  a  small  vessel,  they  ran 
along  the  coast  to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  This  was  a  period 
when  emigration  across  the  mountains  was  in  full  flood,  and  Alex- 
andria was  one  of  the  principal  starting  points. 

The  road  across  the  mountains  was  exceedingly  rough,  being 
mainly  intended  for  pack  horses ;  still,  stout  wagons  could  be 
dragged  along.  Here  the  party  took  wagons.  There  were  log  huts, 
called  taverns,  scattered  along  the  route  at  the  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  from  each  other.  A  day's  journey  usually  ex- 
tended from  tavern  to  tavern.  These  log  huts  could  not  accom- 
Mfodate  with  sleeping  conveniences  a  large  party.  Many  would 
sleep  in  their  wagons,  and  cook  their  food  on  camp  fires ;  but  they 
could  generally,  at  these  stations,  find  com  for  their  cattle,  and 
meal  and  game  if  they  needed  such  supplies. 

As  they  toiled  along,  several  of  their  party  became  discouraged 
by  the  hardships  which  they  encountered.  Steep  and  rocky  hills 
were  to  be  climbed  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Mountain  torrents 
were  to  be  forded.  Vast  morasses  they  waded  through  —  the 
wheels  of  their  wagons  sinking  to  their  hubs  in  the  mire.  Some 
began  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any  lovely  and  fertile  valleys 
beyond  the  awful  barriers  of  the  Alleghanies,  and,  in  great  des- 
pondency, they  abandoned  the  enterprise  and  returned  to  Carolina. 

The  mother  of  this  family  was  aged  and  infirm.  One  of  her 
sons,  who  has  given  a  very  graphic  description  of  their  adventures, 
presents  the  following  pleasing  picture  of  a  serene  old  age : 

"  My  mother  had  been  weakly  on  our  journey,  and  at  Frcder- 
icktown  was  more  seriously  ill  than  I  had  ever  known  her  before 
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or  since.  She  still  lives,  a  monument  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and 
a  bright  illustration  of  the  discipline  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
susceptible.  She  has  been  blind  about  eight  years,  and  to  my 
recollection  she  never  complained  of  any  thing,  but  trusted  all  to 
divine  Providence.  She  now,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  waits  her 
change  with  patience,  is  little  or  no  trouble  to  any  one,  enjoys 
good  health,  a  serene  and  sound  mind,  and  the  age  of  dotage 
seems  never  to  have  overtaken  her.  She  never  gives  unnecessary 
pain  or  trouble  to  any  one,  and  is  pleased  when,  by  repeating  words 
which  she  learned  when  a  girl,  she  can  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
social  circle.  She  has  been  a  woman  of  strict  economy  and  great 
industry,  but  never  milked  a  cow,  and  perhaps  never  spun  a  thread 
in  her  life,  and  scarcely  ever  cooked,  but  was  a  great  sewer  and 
knitter.  This  she  does  now  with  great  facility,  saying  that  if  she 
could  not  knit,  she  would  be  very  unhappy.  She  is  very  little  of 
her  time  without  her  knitting,  except  on  first  days,  as  she  calls  the 
Sabbath.  She  was  always  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
She  is  much  delighted  with  hearing  the  Word  or  any  religious 
book  read." 

This  pioneer  family  consisted  of  the  ag^  mother,  two  sons  — 
one  twenty-one  years  old,  and  one  eleven  r—  and  a  sister,  twenty - 
two  years  old.  There  also  accompanied  them  a  half  brother, 
married,  with  a  family  of  small  children  and  a  colored  servant 
woman.  They  soon  built  their  rude  cabin,  consisting  of  one  room, 
twenty-four  by  eighteen  feet,  fronting  the  north.  At  one  end  were 
placed  two  beds,  and  upon  shelves  made  of  thin  strips  of  boards, 
was  displayed  the  household  store  of  dishes  of  pewter  and  tin. 
By  a  short  ladder  an  ascent  was  made  to  the  loft  above.  Split- 
bottom  chairs,  three-legged  stools,  a  looking-glass,  eight  inches  by 
ten,  a  spinning  wheel,  shovel  and  tongs,  with  certain  farming  im- 
plements, completed  the  furnishing  of  the  domicil. 

Still  it  was  not  rapid  work  constructing  the  cabin.  They  had 
little  money,  and  not  much  strength.  Laborers  were  not  to  be 
had,  and  they  had  no  money  to  pay  them,  could  they  have  been 
obtained.  So  the  work  gradually  progressed  as  best  it  could, 
erecting  the  chimney,  laying  the  floors  and  putting  in  the  tables, 
made  of  logs  split  in  two  through  the  middle.  These  puncheons 
seem  to  have  been  of  universal  use,  forming  floors  by  laying  the 
round  side  of  the  log  upon  the  ground ;  making  doors  by  a  little 
shaving  off  of  the  curved  side.    It  was  found  in  the  Spring  that  the 
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chinmey  was  in  danger  of  toppling  over ;  but  they  had  few  tools 
and  little  experience,  so  they  braced  it  as  well  as  they  could  with 
poles.  The  prevailing  winds  from  west  to  east  swept  through  the 
crevices  of  the  cabin  with  one  advantage  —  that  of  clearing  it  of 
smoke.  Their  sleep  was  sound  and  refreshing.  Indeed,  the  nights 
teemed  but  about  a  minute  in  length.  The  beds  were  of  leaves 
or  straw ;  the  blankets,  or  cadders  as  they  called  them,  were  sim- 
ilar to  the  rag  carpets  now  used  for  kitchen  floors.  "I  well 
remember,"  says  one,  "  the  delight  with  which  we  received  a  new 
cadder,  especially  if  there  were  some  stripes  of  bright  red." 

The  evenings  of  the  first  Winter  were  rather  lonely  and  dull. 
They  had  few  books,  and  having  had  no  harvest  had  nothing  about 
which  to  busy  themselves,  as  in  after  winters.  Borrowing  from  a 
neighbor  that  wonderful  allegory  of  the  Bedford  Tinker,  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  they  devoured  its  contents  with  eagerness.  This, 
added  to  the  Bible,  George  Fox's  Journal,  Barkley's  Apology,  and 
a  few  other  books  of  like  stamp,  constituted  their  library.  Yet 
there  was  an  influence  imparted  by  the  perusal  of  such  volumes, 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  character  and  form  a  taste  for  substan- 
tial reading. 

**  Our  Sundays,  or  First  Day,  as  my  mother,  being  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  chose  to  term  it,  I  well  remember.  On 
removing  to  the  West  we  carried  part  of  a  barrel  of  flour  and  a 
jar  of  white  pure  leaf  lard,  made  in  Carolina.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  at  no  ot?ur  Hme^  from  these  materials  were  made  short 
biscuit  for  the  breakfast,  rolled  carefully  in  balls  by  my  sister,  and 
placed  around  the  edge  of  the  skillet  and  baked  before  the  fire." 
The  pleasure  of  the  gourmand  at  Delmonico's,  or  at  the  tables  of 
kings,  was  very  small  compared  with  that  of  these  hungry,  healthy 
occupants  of  the  lonely  cabin.  And  the  reserving  of  the  nicest  and 
best  for  Sunday  by  these  far-away  frontiersmen  had  a  savor  ot 
reverence  in  it  that  was  certainly  delightful. 

The  cabin  of  our  settlers  was  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest. 
Tall  trees  swayed  in  the  breeze,  sometimes  threatening  to  come 
crashing  down  upon  the  cabin.  And  as  the  fierce  wintry  blast 
swept  through  their  tops,  the  mournful  requiem  was  often  heard, 
saddening  the  half-sleepy  inmates  by  its  cadences.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  giant  trees  were  prostrated,  and  the  hand  of  civiliza- 
tion and  opulence  has  replaced  the  old  log  cabin  by  the  stately 
mansion  of  brick.  The  howl  of  the  panther  and  the  wolf,  the 
x6 
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approach  occasionally  of  the  bear  in  somewhat  unpleasant  prox- 
imity to  the  settler's  cabin,  added  much  to  the  disagreeableness  of 
their  situation.  Smaller  animals  and  venomous  reptiles  were  quite 
unwilling  to  resign  possession  of  the  country.  Many  days  were 
spent  in  hunting  these  annoying  intruders,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  increasing  numbers  that  their  haunts  were 
broken  up.  The  mutual  aid  required  for  protection  against  sav- 
age men  and  savage  beasts  did  muoh  to  foster  a  spirit  of  harmony 
and  affection  among  the  early  pioneers  of  the  West. 

"  The  arrival  of  a  bag  of  meal  would  make  a  whole  family 
rejoicingly  happy  "  and  grateful  then,  when  a  loaded  East  India- 
man  will  fall  to  do  it  now,  and  is  passed  off  as  a  common  busi- 
ness transaction,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  Giver  —  so  inde- 
pendent  have  we  become  in  forty  years  !  Having  got  out  of  the 
wilderness  in  less  rime  than  the  children  of  Israel,  we  seem  to  be 
even  more  forgetful  and  unthankful  than  they. 

"When  Spring  was  fully  come,  and  our  little  patch  of  com,  three 
acres,  put  in  among  the  beech  roots,  which  at  every  step  contended 
with  the  shovel-plough  for  the  right  of  soil,  and  held  it  too,  we 
enlarged  our  stock  of  conveniences.  As  soon  as  bark  would  run 
(peel  off)  we  could  make  ropes  and  bark  boxes.  These  we  stood 
in  great  need  of,  as  such  things  as  bureaus,  stands,  wardrobes,  or 
even  barrels,  were  not  to  be  had.  The  manner  of  making  ropes 
of  lime  bark  was  to  cut  the  bark  in  strips  of  convenient  length, 
and  water-rot  it  in  the  same  manner  as  rotting  flax  or  hemp. 
When  this  was  done,  the  inside  bark  would  peel  off  and  split  up 
so  fine  as  to  make  a  pretty  considerably  rough  and  good-for-but* 
little  kind  of  rope.  Of  this,  however,  we  were  very  glad,  and  let 
no  ship  owner  with  his  grass  ropes  laugh  at  us. 

"  We  made  two  kinds  of  boxes  for  furniture.  One  kind  was 
of  hickory  bark  with  the  outside  shaved  off.  This  we  would  take 
off  all  round  the  tree,  the  size  of  which  would  determine  the  cali- 
bre of  our  box.  Into  one  end  we  would  place  a  flat  piece  of  bark 
or  puncheon  cut  round  to  fit  in  the  bark,  which  stood  on  one  end 
the  same  as  when  on  the  tree. 

^'A  much  finer  article  was  made  of  slippery  elm  bark,  shaved 
smooth  and  with  the  inside  out,  bent  round  and  sewed  together 
where  the  ends  of  the  hoop  or  main  bark  lapped  over.  A  bottom 
was  made  of  the  same  bark  dried  flat,  and  a  lid  like  that  of  a  com- 
mon band-box,  made  in  the  same  way.    This  was  the  finest  Air* 
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niture  in  a  lady's  dressing  room,  and  then,  as.  now,  with  the  finest 
iumiture,  the  sewed  side  was  turned  to  the  wall  and  the  prettiest 
part  to  the  spectator. 

**  The  privations  of  a  pioneer  life  contract  the  wants  of  man 
almost  to  total  extinction,  and  allow  him  means  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  Sufferings  ennoble  his  feelings,  and  the  frequent 
necessity  for  united  effort,  produced  in  him  habitual  charity,  almost 
unknown  in  these  days  of  luxury.  We  have  now  but  little  time 
kft  to  think  of  good  and  still  less  to  practice  it."* 

The  spot  chosen  by  our  settlers  was  covered  with  forest,  princi- 
pally beech,  with  a  sprinkling  of  elm  and  ash.  Although  the  land 
was  very  rich,  the  roots  of  the  beech  were  very  troublesome  in  the 
tndeaTor  to  cultivate  it.  Turnips  they  scraped  and  used  with 
liickory  nuts  as  fruit,  and  the  timothy  grass  which  they  sowed 
produced  a  good  crop.  Com  meal  made  into  mush,  with  milk, 
formed  a  staple  article  of  food.  But  there  was  a  serious  trouble  in 
getting  com  into  meal.  Every  expedient  was  resorted  to ;  some- 
times pounding,  sometimes  grating  it.  The  hard,  laborious  work 
of  the  hand-mill  was  welcomed,  and  when  a  mill  tumed  by  a  horse 
was  invented  they  were  indeed  happy. 

Salt  at  five  dollars  a  bushel  was  a  luxury  not  often  used.  Candles 
were  never  seen  in  these  rude  log  cabins,  and  the  poor  substitute 
of  shelly  hickory,  only  served  to  make  darkness  visible.  The 
raising  of  flax  soon  became  a  very  important  branch  of  industry 
as  the  strong  virgin  soil  could  bear  the  drain  caused  by  this  plant. 

Schools  were  infrequent  in  the  new  settlements,  but  we  question 
if  the  boys  of  Ohio  then  did  not  apply  their  minds  as  vigorously  to 
Ac  study  of  books  when  they  had  the  opportunity,  as  they  had 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  pioneer's  life,  in  the  earliest^days.  One  of 
them  writes  in  his  memorandum  book,  "  I  have  in  the  last  three 
days  calcidated,  plotted,  and  written  down  fourteen  pages  of  Gib- 
son's Conveying,  besides  plowing  ten  acres  of  com.  This  I  counted 
good  work." 

^  American  Pioneers,  VoL  II.  p.  449.  1 
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GiRTY  Demands  Surrender  —  The  Piquant  Response— 
Retreat  of  the  Savages  —  Dreadful  Slaughter  at  the 
Blue  Licks —  Escape  of  Boone  —  His  Testimony. 

The  savages  were  much  elated  by  their  recent  victories,  and 
were  eager  to  be  led  to  new  triumphs.  Governor  Hamilton,  of 
Detroit,  was  also  annoyed,  that  his  faithful  allies  should  be  assailed, 
almost  beneath  the  walls  of  the  British  fortress,  by  armed  bands 
from  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  He  therefore  organized 
quite  a  powerful  army,  of  picked  warriors,  about  six  hundred  in 
number,  to  destroy  all  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  and  Lick* 
ing  Rivers.  Nearly  all  these  Indians  were  from  the  Valleys  of  tbe 
Sandusky  and  Little  Miami. 

The  Governor,  being  resolved  to  make  his  force  strong  enough 
to  accomplish  its  purpose,  enlisted  about  twenty  Canadians  to 
accompany  the  savages,  and  furnished  them  with  six  quite  for» 
midable  pieces  of  artillery,  and  with  skilled  artillerists  to  man  the 
guns.  With  these  engines  of  war  the  strongest  log  fort  could  be 
easily  battered  down.  The  rush,  then,  of  five  hundred  savages 
upon  the  feeble  and  defenseless  garrisons,  would  soon  silence  all 
in  death.  The  renowned  Chieftain,  Blackfish,  was  the  Indian 
leader  of  the  savage  warriors.  A  British  officer.  Colonel  Bjrrd^ 
was  entrusted  with  the  general  command  of  the  expeditioiu 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Licking  River,  flowing  from  tht 
south,  into  the  Ohio,  enters  that  stream  a  few  miles  only  bdov 
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the  point  at  which  the  Little  Miami  enters  it,  flowing  down  from 
the  north.  At  this  time  there  were  several  feeble  settlements, 
which  had  been  commenced  not  far  from  each  other,  along  the 
Valley  of  the  Licking. 

It  required  a  march  of  twelve  days  to  descend  the  Valley  of  the 
Little  Miami,  cross  the  Ohio,  and  ascend  the  Valley  of  the  Lick- 
ing to  its  south  fork.  This  was  accomplished  with  so  much  secrecy 
that  the  army  reached  Ruggles  Station  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  1780,  before  any  of  the  garrison  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
its  approach.  The  fort  was  a  mere  stockade,  without  artillery,  and 
crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  feeble  garrison  could 
make  no  resistance,  and  at  once  surrendered  to  "  the  arms  of  his 
majesty,"  with  the  guarantee  of  their  lives  only. 

The  victorious  savages,  elated  by  such  unusual  success,  quite 
regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  Colonel  Byrd,  seized  all  the 
inmates  of  the  fort,  as  their  prisoners,  to  be  carried  off  in  triumph 
to  their  wild  haunts,  there  to  be  exposed  to  indignities,  slavery  or 
death,  by  all  the  varieties  of  demoniac  torture.  Three  of  the  cap- 
tives, who  made  some  slight  resistance,  were  instantly  tomahawked. 

The  British  commander,  a  humane  man,  was  very  indignant  at 
tills  outrage,  and  felt  greatly  humiliated  by  it.  He  was  fighting, 
as  he  supposed  justly,  under  the  banners  of  his  king,  to  put  down 
unjustifiable  rebellion.  He  had  hoped  to  elevate  his  savage  troops 
to  respect  the  customs  of  civilized  warfare.  Instead  of  this,  he 
hand  that  the  savages  were  dragging  him  down  to  participation 
in  their  demoniac  deeds.  All  that  he  could  say  in  extenuation  of 
these  atrocities,  so  dishonoring  to  the  British  arms,  was,  that  it 
▼as  utterly  beyond  his  power  to  control  the  wolfish  nature  of  his 
aUies. 

In  reference  to  this  horrible  warfare,  Mr.  John  W.  Monette 
▼rites,  in  his  interesting  "  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi:" 

**  All  the  horrors  of  this  war,  without  doubt,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  inhuman  policy  of  England,  in  employing  the  savages  to 
murder  the  defenseless  frontier  settlements,  because  they  were  a 
portion  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Thus  the  most  powerful  of 
crilized  nations,  and  whose  subjects  are  most  active  in  dissemi- 
aiting  the  gospel,  prostituted  her  power  and  her  resources  to  en- 
coarage  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  upon  innocent  women  and 
cfaikizen,  and  authorized  the  commandants  of  the  western  posts  to 
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pay  the  Indians  a  stipulated  price  for  each  scalp  and  each  prisoner 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  them  to  greater  exertions  against 
the  helpless  frontier  people. 

"  Thus  the  scalps  of  the  white  man,  and  of  his  wife  and  children, 
under  this  diabolical  policy,  were,  in  the  hands  of  the  savages,  a. 
current  coin,  which,  at  the  British  posts,  served  to  purchase  powder, 
arms,  clothing  and  the  other  necessaries  for  savage  comfort.  This 
policy  has  been  denounced  and  discarded  invariably  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which  would  not  permit  it  among  those 
Indians  who  chose  to  range  themselves  under  its  banners. 

"  This  policy,  pursued  by  this  more  than  savage  enemy,  on  the 
western  frontier,  had  the  effect  of  debasing  many  of  the  western 
people  to  the  state  of  savage  barbarity.  It  produced  in  them, 
that  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge  against  the  Indians,  which 
caused  the  commission  of  barbarities  which  the  government  could 
never  approve.  It  was  a  war  of  mutual,  but  unavailing  slaughter, 
devastation  and  revenge,  over  whose  record  humanity  must  drop 
a  tear  of  regret.  But  that  tear  cannot  efface  its  disgraceful 
history." 

The  Indians  loaded  themselves  with  the  spoil  of  Ruggles 
Starion,  and  then,  leading  their  bound  captives,  demanded  to  be  led 
to  the  next  post,  which  was  about  five  miles  farther  up  the  river. 

It  is  said  that  Colonel  Byrd  was  so  affected  by  the  atrocities  he 
had  witnessed,  that  he  refused  to  go  any  farther.  But  he  soon 
found  that  instead  of  commanding  the  savages,  they  commanded 
him.  If  he  preferred  to  stay  behind  he  could  do  so,  and  they 
could  go  without  him.  The  Colonel,  a  proud  British  officer,  was 
helpless,  and  was  stung  almost  to  madness,  by  the  utter  and  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  his  authority.  In  the  humane  endeavor 
to  save  life,  he  consented  to  a  humiliating  compromise.  He  agreed 
that  the  savages  should  have  all  the  plunder,  while  he  should 
have  all  the  prisoners. 

The  ferocious  band  rioted  along  with  war  whoop  and  hideous 
yells  till  they  reached  the  post  called  Martin's  Fort.  Here  the 
same  scenes  were  re-enacted,  which  had  been  witnessed  at 
Ruggles'  Station.  The  Indians  seized  all  the  plunder,  and  then 
they  grasped  the  inmates,  as  captives,  using  them  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  loading  them  heavily  with  the  spoils  of  their  own 
dwellings.  There  were  several  other  stations,  farther  up  the  river» 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  band. 
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The  savages  clamored  still  to  be  led  on.  But  Colonel  Byrd 
peremptorily  refused  to  conduct  them  any  further  in  such  a  war- 
fare against  his  brethren.  The  savages,  exultant  and  enriched, 
reflected  that  they  could  obtain  their  ammunition  only  from  the 
British.  Should  they  offend  them  too  deeply,  this  might  be  with- 
held. Then  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  avenging  colo- 
nists. They,  therefore,  consented  to  return.  When  any  of  the 
captives  fell  beneath  their  burdens,  they  buried  the  tomahawk  m 
their  brains. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  region,  south  of  the  Ohio 
Kiver,  now  called  Kentucky,  was  the  common  hunting  ground 
of  many  tribes  occupying  the  region  around.  Over  a  large 
extent  of  this  territory,  it  seems  that  no  particular  tribe  was  set- 
tled, or  claimed  exclusive  possession.  This  fact,  added  to  the 
loveliness  of  the  climate,  and  the  exceeding  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  country,  lured  many  emigrants,  across  the  Alleghanies,  to  that 
section.  But  all  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  in  what  is  now  Ohio, 
were  crowded  with  Indians,  who  were  very  unfriendly  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  English.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  1781, 
when  there  was  scarcely  the  hut  of  a  white  settler  to  be  found  in 
all  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  there  were  many  small 
settlements  springing  up  in  the  rich  and  secluded  valleys  of 
Kentucky.  It  was  a  very  ignoble  warfare  which  the  government 
of  the  mother  country  waged  against  these  feeble  hamlets,  so 
powerless  of  harm.  The  Indians  of  Ohio,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  the  Scioto,  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  the  Sandusky 
and  the  Maumee,  were  the  agents  whom  the  British  employed, 
in  predatory  bands  across  the  Ohio  River,  to  lay  waste  these  infant 
settlements.  It  is  thus  that  the  narrative  of  the  outrages  perpe- 
trated in  Kentucky,  by  the  Indian  tribes  of  Ohio,  becomes  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  that  state. 

Some  bold  pioneers  had  reared  a  few  log  houses,  where  Shelby- 
ville  now  stands,  about  forty  miles  east  of  Louisville.  Alarmed 
by  the  horrors  which  were  occurring  all  around  them,  they  aban- 
doned their  homes,  to  join  another  and  stronger  party  at  Bear's 
Creek.  On  their  way  they  were  assailed  by  a  party  of  Indians  in 
ambush,  who  opened  fire  upon  them,  killing  several  of  their  num- 
ber, and  wounding  many  more.  It  was  probably  a  small  party, 
for  instead  of  repeating  the  attack,  or  awaiting  the  return  fire, 
they  immediately  fled,  raising  defiant  yells.      Colonel  Floyd  col- 
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lected  from  some  of  the  neighboring  stations,  twenty  men  to 
pursue  them.  He  also  was  drawn  into  an  ambush.  At  the  first 
fire  one-half  of  his  little  band  was  struck  down  by  their  bullets. 
The  rest  with  great  difl&culty  escaped,  leaving  their  comrades  to 
be  scalped  and  mutilated  by  the  allies  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
this  kind  of  warfare  which  led  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  King  George  III.,  to  write  indignantly. 

"  He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers 
the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rules  of  warfare,  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions." 

The  British  authorities,  at  Detroit,  now  organized  another  army 
to  cross  the  Ohio  river,  and  sweep  the  frontier  of  Kentucky  of  all 
its  white  settlements.  A  force  of  five  hundred  savages  was  ren- 
dezvoused at  Old  Chillicothe,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami, 
from  which  so  many  marauding  bands  had  already  emerged.  The 
army  was  composed  of  warriors  from  widely  scattered  tribes,  the 
Shawanese  on  the  Little  Miami,  the  Wyandots  on  the  Sandusky, 
the  Tawas  on  the  Maumee,  and  the  Delawares  on  the  Muskingum, 
were  all  represented  by  their  most  renowned  braves.  A  num- 
ber of  Canadians  enlisted  at  Detroit,  adding  efficiency  to  the  force. 
The  whole  band  was  under  the  leadership  of  two  British  officers, 
renowned  for  their  ferocity.  Colonel  McGee  and  the  notorious  Tory, 
Simon  Girty. 

As  the  expedition  was  to  move  far  and  wide,  it  was  not  possible 
for  them  to  take  with  them  artillery  on  the  pathless  route.  They, 
therefore,  avoided  Boonesborough,  whose  bullet-proof  palisades 
had  already  proved  themselves  so  impregnable.  A  few  miles  from 
Boonesborough,  on  the  Kentucky  River,  there  was  a  little  cluster 
of  log  houses,  called  Bryant's  Station.  On  the  night  of  the  four- 
teenth of  August,  1782,  the  savages  appeared  before  this  little 
community,  on  the  Elkhom,  about  five  miles  from  the  present 
City  of  Lexington. 

The  fort,  or  fortress,  consisted  of  about  forty  cabins,  placed  in 
parallel  lines,  with  a  narrow  street  between  them.  Strong  pali- 
sades surrounded  the  little  village,  enclosing  a  parallelogram 
thirty  rods  in  length,  by  twenty  in  breadth,  giving  an  area  of 
about  four  acres.  These  palisades  were  twelve  feet  high,  formed 
of  hard  timber,  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  were  planted 
very  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  earth  being  rammed  down  around 
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^liem.  This  wall,  which  defied  even  savage  agility  in  climbing  or 
leaping,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  five  feet  deep. 

At  Uie  four  angles  of  these  palisades  there  were  block-houses, 
projecting  some  feet,  which  gave  additional  strength  to  the  cor- 
ners, and  which  also  enabled  the  inmates,  through  port-holes,  to 
pour  a  raking  fire  upon  any  assailants  who  should  approach  the 
"walls.  There  were  two  large  folding-gates  in  front  and  rear, 
-swinging  on  wooden-hinges,  which  afforded,  in  times  of  safety, 
4unple  entrance  for  men,  cattle  and  wagons.  When  closed  these 
^tes  were  firmly  held  in  place  by  bars. 

These  were  strong  works  to  be  assailed  without  artillery.  The 
garrison  amounted  to  about  fifty  men,  for  every  able-bodied  man 
was  a  soldier.  Many  of  the  women  also  had  been  taught  to  use 
the  rifle  with  great  skill.  The  six  hundred  savages  who,  led  by 
British  officers,  approached  the  unsuspecting  fort,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  divided  themselves  into  two  parties  for  the  attack. 
The  grass,  on  that  rich  soil,  grew  so  rank  that  it  would  afford  a 
covert  even  for  mounted  horsemen.  In  this  grass,  and  in  the 
forest  and  shrubbery  around,  the  savages  concealed  themselves, 
waiting  for  the  dawn. 

There  was  as  yet  no  well  dug  within  the  enclosure.  But  at  a 
short  distance  from  one  of  the  gates,  there  was  an  abundant 
spring  of  pure  water.  In  the  hurry  of  constructing  the  fort,  with 
but  few  hands  to  work  upon  it,  they  had  failed  to  extend  the  pali- 
sades far  enough  to  include  this  spring ;  and  there  were  also  some 
portions  of  the  work  which  were  not  fully  completed. 

It  seems  that  there  were  two  plans  of  attack.  One  hundred 
savages  concealed  themselves  as  near  as  possible  to  the  gate  open- 
ing upon  the  spring.  The  other  five  hundred  hid  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  the  fort.  It  was  supposed  that  as  soon  as  the  morning 
^wned  the  men,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  would  throw  open  the 
^tes  and  come  out  from  their  several  cabins  for  water  for  their 
families.  There  would  be  one  hundred  savages,  in  ambush,  to  take 
deadly  aim  at  their  victims,  within  half  rifle-shot.  This  would  be 
two  savages  to  every  white  man.  Nearly  all  would  inevitably 
-drop  dead.  The  savages  then,  with  hideous  yells  and  gleaming 
tomahawks,  would  rush  in  at  the  open  gate  and  make  short  work 
with  the  helpless  remainder  of  the  inmates. 

If  this  plan,  so  manifestly  feasible,  should  fail,  then  these  hun- 
ted savages,  rushing  from  their  ambush,  would  make  a  fierce 
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attack  upon  the  gate.  The  whole  force  of  the  garrison  would 
instantly  rally  to  its  defense.  It  would  naturally,  in  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  be  supposed  that  these  assailants  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  savage  army.  Then  the  five  hundred,  lying  in  am- 
bush in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  were  silently  to  leap  forward  to  the 
palisades,  and,  clambering  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  were  to 
effect  an  entrance.  Five  hundred  warriors  thus  attacking  fifty 
men,  already  engaged  in  repelling  a  hundred,  would  very  soon 
silence  them  all  in  death. 

Man  proposes.  God  disposes.  It  would  seem  that  one  of  these 
plans  must  succeed.  They  both  failed.  But  they  were  so  far 
above  the  ordinary  cunning  of  the  Indian,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  originated  in  the  brains  of  the  British  officers.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  bring  the  savages  into  obedience  to  British 
discipline. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  gates  were  thrown  wide  open,  and 
half  a  dozen  early  risers  come  out  with  their  buckets  for  water. 
Some  of  the  impatient  savages,  disregarding  orders,  could  not 
wait  for  the  whole  body  to  come,  but  opened  fire  upon  them. 
This  gave  the  alarm.  The  gates  were  speedily  closed,  and  the 
whole  garrison  was  roused.  There  were  wise  men  in  that  garri- 
son, who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare.  They 
said  immediately  that  the  small  number  of  Indians  in  ambush  at 
the  spring  would  not  think  of  attacking  their  fort  without  the  sup* 
port  of  a  large  party.  Sentinels  were  immediately  stationed  to 
watch'every  approach. 

There  was  probably  great  perplexity  in  the'  Indian  camp.  For 
sometime  there  was  perfect  silence.  Not  a  shout  was  heard ;  not 
a  gun  was  fired ;  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  But  the  garrison 
was  without  water.  The  starvation  of  thirst  would  soon  compel 
a  surrender.  A  siege  of  thirty-six  hours  could  scarcely  be  main- 
tained. Very  shrewdly  it  was  conjectured  that  the  assailants  were 
forming  some  new  plan  of  attack,  and  that  the  plan  would  be, 
fiercely  to  assail  in  feint  some  quarter  of  the  fort,  while  the  main 
attack  would  be  made  from  the  opposite  quarter. 

This,  as  our  readers  know,  was  the  very  plan  which  had  been 
devised.  Under  these  circumstances  the  following  very  extraor- 
dinary expedient  was  adopted  for  obtaining  water.  The  more 
experienced  men  of  the  garrison  were  satisfied  that  the  feint 
would  soon  be  made,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  savages 
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would  not  unmask  themselves  until  the  firing  from  the  garrisoa 
was  returned  with  such  warmth  as  to  convince  them  that  all  its 
energies  were  absorbed  in  repelling  the  feigned  attack.  They 
therefore  were  convinced  that  the  women  might, go  to  the  springy 
and  get  water  with  at  least  a  probability  of  returning  unharmed. 

"  Acting  upon  this  impression,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  neces* 
sity  of  the  case,  they  summoned  all  the  women,  without  except 
tion,  and  explaining  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed^ 
and  the  improbability  that  any  injury  would  be  offered  them,  undL 
the  fire  had  been  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort,  they 
urged  them  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  spring,  and  each  to  bring  up 
a  bucket  full  of  water.  Some  of  the  woman  had  no  relish  for  the 
undertaking,  and  asked  why  the  men  could  not  bring  water  as 
well  as  themselves,  observing  that  they  were  not  buUet-pxoo^ 
and  that  the  Indians  made  no  distinction  between  male  and 
female  scalps. 

"  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  water  every  morning  to  the  fort,  and  if  the  Indians  saw  ' 
them  engaged  as  usual,  it  would  induce  them  to  believe  that  their 
ambuscade  was  undiscovered,  and  that  they  would  not  unmask, 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  firing  upon  a  few  women,  when  they 
hoped,  by  remaining  concealed  a  few  moments  longer,  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  the  fort.  It  was  said  that  if  the  men 
should  go  down  to  the  spring,  the  Indians  would  immediately 
suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  would  despair  of  succeeding  by 
ambuscade,  and  would  instantly  rush  upon  them,  follow  them  into 
the  fort,  or  shoot  them  down  at  the  spring. 

"The  decision  was  soon  formed.  A  few  of  the  boldest  de^ 
clared  their  readiness  to  brave  the  danger,  and  the  younger  and 
more  timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  they  all  marched 
down  in  a  body  to  the  spring.  Some  of  the  girls  could  not  help 
betraying  symptoms  of  terror.  But  the  married  women  in  general 
moved  with  a  steadiness  and  composure  which  completely  deceived 
the  Indians.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  party  were  permitted  to» 
fill  their  buckets,  one  after  another,  without  interruption.. 
Although  their  steps  became  quicker  and  quicker  on  their  return^ 
and  when  near  the  fort  degenerated  into  rather  unmilitary  celerity, 
attended  with  some  little  crowding  at  the  gate,  yet  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  water  was  spilled."* 

*  The  Great  West,  by  Henry  Howe. 
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Having  thus  obtained  this  supply,  which,  with  careful  usage, 
would  last  for  several  days,  a  brave  party  of  thirteen  men  was 
sent  out  to  reconnoiter.  They  were  speedily  fired  upon  by  the 
savages,  and  retreated  within  the  gates  without  loss.  They  were 
followed  by  the  whole  band  in  ambush  at  the  springs,  who  rent 
the  air  with  their  yells,  and  commenced  a  fierce  assault  upon  the 
gate.  Their  fire  was  vigorously  returned  through  the  port-holes. 
Then  the  five  hundred,  concealed  on  the  opposite  side,  supposing 
that  the  feint  had  accomplished  its  effect,  rushed  to  the  assault 
of  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  unprotected  side  of  the  fort.  But, 
to  their  surprise,  every  port-hole  immediately  opened  its  fire,  strik- 
ing down  the  warriors  with  the  deadly  bullet,  from  which  there 
was  no  protection.  Though,  for  a  time,  they  pressed  forward  with 
great  bravery,  soon  finding  the  storm  of  lead  too  deadly  to  be 
encountered,  they  turned  in  a  panic  and  fled.  Several  were  slain, 
and  many  more  were  wounded. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bryant  s  Station  was  but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  Lexington,  where  there  was  another  quite 
important  station.  In  some  way  intelligence  had  reached  that 
post  of  the  attack  by  the  Indians.  Immediately  a  reinforcement 
of  forty  men,  sixteen  of  whom  were  mounted,  was  sent  to  their 
assistance.  The  wary  savages,  ever  keeping  out  their  scouts  in 
all  directions,  were  apprised  of  the  approach  of  these  troops. 
They  immediately  ceased  from  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  and 
formed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  cut  off"  those  who  were  has- 
tening to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.  There  was  a  large  corn-field 
through  which  the  road  to  the  fort  ran.  This  southern  com,  in 
its  luxuriant  growth,  often  attains  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 
Here,  on  each  side  of  the  trail,  the  savages  concealed  themselves 
in  two  parallel  lines  nearly  six  hundred  yards  in  length.  For 
their  own  concealment  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  rods  from  the  trail.  The  growth  of  corn  was  so 
thick  as  to  intercept  their  view,  so  that  no  individual  aim  could 
be  taken.  To  add  still  more  to  their  embarrassment,  a  long 
-drouth,  beneath  tjie  hot  summer  s  sun,  had  rendered  the  earth  so 
dry  that  the  little  army  of  horsemen  and  footmen  were  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  quite  impervious  to  view.  Thus  the  savages 
were  compelled  to  fire  almost  at  random.  The  firing  was  the 
signal  at  the  fort  to  throw  open  the  gates,  and  the  whole  party, 
horsemen  and  footmen,  rushed  in.    Two  only  had  been  killed  and 
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four  wounded.     Thus  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was  nearly- 
doubled. 

This  eventful  day  of  peril  and  of  terror  was  drawing  to  a  close* 
The  garrison  felt  assured  that  they  could  now  defend  their  works- 
against  any  assaults  which  the  Indians  could  bring  against  them. 
The  assailants  also  began  to  despair  of  success.  Just  as  the  sun 
was  going  down  the  infamous  Tory,  Simon  Girty,  mounted  a. 
stump  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  waving  a  white  cloth^ 
as  a  flag  of  truce,  shouted  to  the  garrison  to  surrender. 

"  We  have,"  said  he,  "  several  pieces  of  artillery,  which  will 
reach  us  to-night.  With  these  we  can  easily  batter  down  your 
walls.  We  have  these  six  hundred  warriors,  thoroughly  armed^ 
to  rush  in  upon  you.  The  capture  of  the  fort  is  inevitable.  If 
the  fort  is  thus  taken  by  storm  we  cannot  restrain  the  ferocity  of 
the  savages.  Every  inmate  of  the  fort  must  perish.  But  if  you 
will  now  surrender,  before  they  are  exasperated  by  a  fight,  we  can 
promise  you  all  protection  of  your  lives  and  your  private  property.. 
I  suppose  you  know  who  I  am." 

All  this  was  a  lie.  There  were  no  pieces  of  artillery  on  the 
way.  A  young  man  named  Reynolds,  fearing  the  effect  which 
the  threat  of  cannon  might  have  upon  the  garrison,  shouted  in 
reply,  with  more  of  piquancy  than  of  military  courtesy : 

"  We  do,  indeed,  know  who  you  are.  We  know  you  to  be  a- 
renegade,  a  cowardly  villain,  who  delights  in  murdering  women 
and  children.  I  had  a  miserable,  good-for-nothing  dog  whom  I 
named  Simon  Girty.  Wait  until  morning  and  you  will  find  on 
which  side  the  reinforcements  are.  We  expect  to  leave  not  one 
of  your  cowardly  souls  alive.  And  if  you  are  caught,  our  women 
shall  whip  you  to  death  with  hickory  switches.  Now  clear  out^ 
you  cut-throat  villain,  or  we  will  put  some  bullets  through  you." 

Girty  disappeared.  The  night  passed  away  in  silence.  Prob- 
ably the  leaders  of  the  expedition  held  a  hurried  consultation  and 
decided  that  works  so  strong,  and  so  well  garrisoned,  could  not 
be  taken  by  rifles  alone.  Like  the  shadows  of  night  the  whole 
band  fled,  seeking  other  fields  of  assassination  and  plunder.  In 
the  morning  the  Indian  camp  was  found  entirely  deserted.  Their 
fires  were  still  burning  brightly,  and  several  pieces  of  meat  were 
found  upon  their  roasting-sticks.  This  led  to  the  supposition 
that  they  had  decamped  very  suddenly  just  at  the  break  of  day. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  still 
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Stronger  reinforcements  were  on  the  march  to  aid  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  ^ 

During  this  conflict  four  of  the  settlers  were  killed  by  bullets 
-entering  the  port-holes,  and  several  others  wounded.  It  subse- 
quently appeared  that  thirty  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  slain  by 
the  unerring  aim  of  the  garrison ;  Girty  himself  and  many  others 
were  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 

William  Bryant,  who  was  the  commandant  of  this  heroic  little 
band  of  settlers,  had  married  a  sister  of  Colonel  Boone.  The  tid- 
ings of  the  attack  soon  reached  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  a 
band  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  were  speedily  on  the  march. 
It  was  probably  the  approach  of  these  reinforcements  which 
alarmed  the  savages. 

Colonel  Todd,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  was  the  first  in  com- 
mand in  this  expedition,  which  was  hurrying  to  the  relief  of  their 
beleaguered  friends.  Colonel  Boone  was  the  second  officer.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Israel  and  Samuel.  The 
retreating  army  had  struck  across  to  the  Licking  River,  and  were 
following  it  down  to  enter  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  The 
soldiers  were  so  unanimous  and  impetuous  in  their  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  fugitives,  that  the  officers  were  overpowered  by  their  zeal. 
Neither  of  the  officers  thought  it  prudent  for  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  to  pursue  an  army  of  six  hundred  warriors,  under  the 
guidance  of  British  officers  of  known  ability,  and  through  a  region 
€very  mile  of  which  presented  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
for  an  Indian  ambush. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  following  the  trail  of  so  large  a  war 
party,  many  of  whom  were  on  horseback.  As  the  pursuers  were 
cautiously  advancing  they  came  to  a  remarkable  bend  in  the 
Licking  River.  This  bend  enclosed  a  large  and  very  luxuriant 
meadow,  which  was  surrounded  with  shrubs,  and  where  the  grass, 
thick  and  strong,  and  almost  as  tough  as  reeds,  was  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  A  well-trampled  buffalo  track,  called  a  "  street,"  led 
through  these  almost  impervious  reeds  to  the  river.  Along  this 
path  the  Indians  had  retreated.  The  scouts,  who  were  always 
sent  forward  to  explore  the  way,  returned  with  the  announcement 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  Indians  to  be  seen.  There  is  some 
diversity  in  the  accounts  of  the  battle  which  ensued.  The  follow- 
ing is  probably  a  correct  narrative  of  the  facts : 

This  bend,  like  a  horseshoe,  enclosed  two  or  three  acres.     The 
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cunning  savages,  aided  by  the  intelligence  of  their  officers,  had 
formed  a  very  strong  double  line  in  the  thicketa  and  the  grass,  at 
the  neck  of  this  bend,  extending  across  from  bank  to  bank  of  the 
stream.  They  left  ample  space  for  their  victims  to  enter  into  the 
trap,  whose  door  they  would  soon  effectually  close.  As  soon  as 
the  rear-guard  of  Colonel  Todd's  party  had  passed  this  neck,  so 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape,  the  war-whoop  of  five 
hundred  savages  rent  the  air,  followed  by  an  instantaneous  explo- 
sion of  rifles,  while  a  volley  of  bullets,  from  behind  and  on  each 
side,  swept  the  ranks  of  the  doomed  colonists. 

Before  that  first  discharge,  sixty  of  them  fell  dead  or  seriously 
wounded.  Colonel  Todd. himself  was  struck  from  his  horse,  and 
lay  upon  the  sod,  drenched  in  blood.  One  or  two  more,  volleys 
were  poured  in  upon  them,  as  they  reeled  to  and  fro  in  dreadful 
consternation.  The  savagos,  raising  unearthly  yells  and  brand* 
ishing  their  tomahawks,  rushed  in  to  complete  the  massacre.  For 
the  survivors,  a  backward  retreat  was  impossible,  and  before  them 
was  the  broad  current  of  the  Licking  River. 

Colonel  Boone's  two  sons  fought  by  the  side  of  their  father. 
One  of  them,  Israel,  was  shot  dead.  The  other,  Samuel,  was  se- 
verely, but  not  mortally,  wounded.  The  unhappy  father,  to  save 
his  wounded  son  from  the  scalping  knife  of  the  savage,  took  him 
upon  his  shoulders  and  tottered  beneath  the  bleeding  body  tow- 
ards the  river.  A  burly  savage  rushed  upon  him  with  gleaming 
knife.  He  dropped  his  boy,  and  shot  the  savage  through  the 
heart.  But  others  came  rushing  on,  and  discharging  their  rifles, 
the  poor  boy  was  killed  in  his  father's  arms.  Boone,  leaving  the 
bodies  of  his  dead  sons  to  their  fate,  fled  with  the  agility  of  a  deer 
towards  the  river,  and  swam  the  stream.  His  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  region  enabled  him  to  elude  his  pursuers,  and  Anally,  by 
a  circuitous  route,  and  after  much  suflering,  to  reach  his  friends  in 
safety. 

In  the  meantime,  the  scene  of  tumult  and  slaughter  was  awful 
beyond  description.  Indians  and  colonists  were  all  blended  to- 
gether on  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  being  four  Indians  to  one 
white  man,  and  the  stream  seeming  to  be  clogged  with  those  who 
^ere  endeavoring  to  escape  by  swimming.  The  Indians  shot 
them  and  scalped  them  without  mercy.  Those  who  succeeded  in 
escaping  across  the  river  scattered  in  all  directions  through  the 
forest. 
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There  are  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  the  colonists 
who  perished  in  this  awful  massacre.  As  there  was  no  re-assem- 
bling of  the  utterly  routed  force,  the  missing  could  not  well  be 
counted.  The  Indians  subsequently  admitted  the  loss,  on  their 
part,  of  sixty-four  warriors.  This  certainly  proves  the  extraordi- 
nary valor  with  which  the  colonists  fought.  Colonel  Boone,  who 
almost  miraculously  escaped  the  carnage,  gives  the  following 
modest,  yet  graphic,  account  of  the  calamity : 

"  I  can  not  reflect  upon  this  dreadful  scene,  but  sorrow  fills  my 
heart.  A  zeal  for  the  defense  of  their  country  led  these  heroes 
to  the  scene  of  action,  though  with  a  few  men,  to  attack  a  power- 
ful army  of  experienced  warriors.  When  we  gave  way,  they  pur- 
sued us  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  in  every  quarter  spread 
destruction.  The  river  was  difficult  to  cross,  and  many  were 
killed  in  their  flight;  some  just  entering  the  river,  some  in  the 
water,  and  others  after  crossing,  in  ascending  the  cliffs.  Some 
escaped  on  horseback,  a  few  on  foot ;  and  being  dispersed  every- 
where, in  a  few  hours  brought  the  melancholy  news  to  Lexington. 
The  reader  may  guess  what  sorrow  filled  the  hearts  of  the  inhab- 
itants, exceeding  anything  I  am  able  to  describe.  Being  rein- 
forced, we  returned  to  bury  the  dead,  and  found  their  bodies  strewed 
everywhere,  cut  and  mangled  in  a  dreadful  manner.  This  mourn- 
ful scene  exhibited  a  horror  almost  unparalleled,  some  torn  and 
eaten  by  wild  beasts,  those  in  the  river  eaten  by  fishes,  all  in 
such  a  putrified  condition  that  no  one  could  be  distinguished 
from  another." 

The  savages,  in  accordance  with  their  barbaric  custom,  to  ap- 
pease  the  revengeful  spirits  of  their  slain,  selected  a  number  of 
their  captives  and  put  them  to  death  by  the  most  terrible  tortures 
which  fiend-like  ingenuity  could  devise.  This  battle  of  the  Blue 
Licks,  fought  by  the  Indians  of  Ohio  upon  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Kentucky,  occupies  one  of  the  most  melancholy  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  latter  state.  Colonel  Boone,  a  sorrow-stricken  man, 
sent  an  official  report  of  the  conflict  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  father  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  subse- 
quently President  of  the  United  States.  The  region  of  the  great 
valley,  now  called  Kentucky,  was  then  considered  as  under  the 
dominion  of  Virginia. 

It  was  feared  that  the  savages,  elated  by  this  victory,  would 
attack  and  destroy  nearly  every  one  of  the  feeble  settlements  in 
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Kentucky.  It  was  fearful  to  encounter  a  foe,  combining  the  brain 
of  the  Englishman  with  the  sinewy  arm  and  ferocious  temper  of 
the  savage.  Influenced  by  such  peril,  nearly  every  man  and  boy, 
capable  of  shouldering  a  musket,  immediately  took  the  field. 
Though  the  whole  militia  of  the  negion,  occupied  by  these  feeble 
settlements,  numbered  at  this  time  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  still  they  raised  the  extraordinary  number  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  to  pursue  the  Ohio  savages.  It  would  seem  that  there 
must  have  been  reinforcements  sent  to  them  from  Pittsburgh, 
and  from  beyond  the  mountains.  In  Colonel  Boone  s  offidal 
report,  he  writes : 

^  From  these  facts  your  Excellency  may  form  an  idea  of  our 
situation.  I  know  that  your  own  circumstances  are  critical.  But 
are  we  to  be  wholly  forgotten  ?  I  hope  not.  I  trust  that  about 
five  hundred  men  may  be  sent  to  our  assistance  immediately.  If 
these  shall  be  stationed  as  our  county  lieutenant  shall  deem  nec- 
essary, it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  our  part  of  the  country. 
But  if  they  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  General  Clarke,  they 
will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  our  settlement  The  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  lie  one  hundred  miles  west  of  us,  and  the  Indians  are  in  the 
northeast ;  while  we  are  continually  called  to  protect  those  at  the 
Falls. 

"  I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this  county,  all  that  I  could. 
But  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  myself,  in  risking  our  lives 
here  under  such  extraordinary  hazards.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
county  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians 
bringing  another  campaign  into  our  county  this  Fall.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  it  will  break  up  the  settlements.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  your  Excellency  will  take  the  matter  into  consid- 
eration, and  send  us  some  relief  as  soon  as  possible." 

17 
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EMIGRATION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Amscdote  of  General  Clarke — Raid  Through  the  Valley 
OF  the  Little  Miami  —  Flight  of  the  Savages  —  The  De- 
vastation—  Peace  with  England — Continued  Hostility 
of  the  Indians — The  Tide  of  Emigration  —  Land  Titles 
—  The  Treaty  of  Peace  —  Policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—  Treaty  with  the  Chiefs  —  The  Theft  of 
Horses — Greatness  of  the  Loss — Perils  of  Emigration 
— Warning  to  Colonel  Marshall — The  Decoy — Escape 
of  Captain  Ward — Perilous  Adventure  of  Mr.  Rowan 
AND  Party  —  Testimony  of  Mr.  Rowan's  Son  —  Mr.  Dal- 
ton's  Speech  —  Reply  of  the  Chief. 

The  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  General  Clarke  was  established, 
as  military  leader  of  Kentucky,  are  near  the  present  City  of  Louis- 
ville. This  is  many  miles  south-west  of  the  extreme  western 
border  of  Ohio,  opposite  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  British 
authorities,  who  were  engaged  in  this  terrible  warfare  against  the 
frontier  settlements,  were  admirably  situated  at  Detroit  for  these 
operations.  Here  they  held  all  the  Indian  tribes,  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  completely  in  hand,  to  hurl  them  in  whatever  direction 
they  pleased.  General  Clarke  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  char- 
acter and  of  considerable  military  ability. 

The  following  anecdote  is  worthy  of  record,  both  as  illustrative 
of  the  man  and  of  the  savages  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Upon 
one  of  his  expeditions  a  large  reward  had  been  offered  by  the 
British  authorities  for  his  capture,  whether  taken  dead  or  alive. 
Some  Indian  chiefs  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him  while  asleep. 
The  plot  was  discovered.  They  were  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
guard-house.  The  next  day  they  were  brought,  in  irons,  before 
the  General.  He  was  engaged  in  business  at  the  time,  and,  assum- 
ing  an  air  of  perfect  indifference,  paid  no  attention  to  them  what- 
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ever.    When  his  business  was  transacted,  he  turned  to  them  very 
contemptuously,  and  said : 

"  You  ought  to  die  for  youjr  t leacherous  attempt  upon  my  life. 
I  had  determined  to  put  you  to  deaths  But  when  I  reflected 
upon  the  meanness  of  your  conduct,  in  trying  to  catch  a  man  and 
kill  him  when  asleep,  I  became  convinced  that  you  were  not  war- 
riors, but  old  women.  You  are  therefore  too  mean  to  be  killed 
by  a  Long  Knife.  You  have  put  on  men's  clothes,  pretending  to- 
be  men,  when  you  are  only  women." 

Then  turning  to  his  orderly,  he  said :  *'  Strip  these  people  of 
their  clothes,  and  dresi  them  in  women's  clothes.  Then  send 
them  home.  As  women  know  nothing  about  hunting,  give  them 
food  for  their  journey.  While  they  remain,  let  them  be  treated^ 
in  all  respects,  like  squaws,  as  they  are." 

He  then  resumed  conversation  with  his  friends  in  attendance, 
as  though  the  proud  warriors  before  him  were  too  contemptible 
to  be  further  noticed.  The  offending  chiefs  were  greatly  agitated* 
One  of  them  rose,  and  wished  to  offer  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  to 
make  a  speech.  General  Clarke  spumed  the  calumet,  and  would 
not  permit  him  to  utter  a  word. 

"  The  Big  Knife,"  said  he,  "  never  treats  with  squaws." 

Several  chiefs  of  other  tribes,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  moved 
by  this  terrible  humiliation  of  their  brother  chiefs,  rose  to  inter- 
cede in  their  behalf,  entreating  General  Clarke  to  pity  their  fami- 
lies, assuring  him  that  they  would  deem  this  a  disgrace  which 
could  never  be  wiped  out.    The  General  replied : 

"  The  Big  Knife  never  makes  war  upon  squaws.  When  we 
come  across  such  Indians  as  these  in  the  woods,  we  shoot  them, 
as  we  do  wolves,  to  prevent  their  eating  the  deer." 

This  mediation  having  failed,  a  consultation  took  place  among 
themselves.  Soon  two  of  their  young  men,  advancing  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  sat  down  and  flung  their  blankets  over  their 
heads,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  assembly.  Two  of  the 
.more  venerable  chiefs  then  arose,  and,  with  a  pipe  of  peace,  stood 
by  these  self-devoted  victims,  and  offered  the  "  lives  of  the  young 
warriors  as  an  atonement  for  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  of  their 
tribe.  This  sacrifice,"  said  they,  "  we  hope  will  appease  the  Big 
Knife."    And  again  they  offered  him  the  pipe  of  peace. 

General  Clarke  himself  was  deeply  moved.  In  subsequently 
describing  the  event,  he  said:    **  I  never  before  felt  so  powerful 
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a  gust  of  emotion."  For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence. 
Anxiety  to  know  the  fate  of  the  victims  was  depicted  upon  every 
countenance.  The  history  of  the  past  has  seldom  exhibited  such 
an  act  of  magnanimity,  of  self-devotion,  as  was  thus  displayed  by 
these  chfldren  of  the  forest.  General  Clarke  soon  recovered  his 
self-possession,  ordered  the  two  heroic  young  Indians  to  arise. 
Then  addressing  them  he  said : 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  that  there  are  nun  in  all  nations.  Such  alone 
are  fit  to  be  chiefs.  With  such  I  like  to  treat.  I  recognize  you 
henceforth  as  chiefs.     Through  you  I  grant  peace  to  your  tribe." 

He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  presented  them,  as  chiefs, 
to  several  American,  French,  and  Spanish  officers,  who  were 
present.  Then  he  presented  them  to  the  other  Indian  chiefs. 
All  saluted  them  as  chiefs  of  their  tribe.  There  was  no  hesita- 
tion. Presents  were  interchanged,  and  cordiality  restored.  Gen- 
eral Clarke  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  incident  was  widely 
talked  of  among  the  Indians.  No  one  disputed  the  legitimacy  of 
the  title  of  these  young  warriors  to  Indian  nobility. 

General  Clarke  very  strenuously  urged  the  colonial  government 
to  furnish  him  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
felt  confident  he  could  capture  Detroit,  and  thus,  at  one  blow, 
put  an  end  to  the  ravages  which  the  Indians  were  perpetrating. 
The  savages  would  be  comparatively  powerless,  when  deprived  of 
the  abundant  ammunition  with  which  the  British  government  was 
supplying  them. 

As  soon  as  General  Clarke  heard  of  the  disastrous  battle  at 
Blue  Licks,  he  resolved  immediately  to  pursue  and  punish  the 
Indians  in  their  own  homes.  The  savages,  greatly  elated,  had 
re-crossed  the  Ohio,  and  returned  to  their  towns  on  the  Little 
Miami  for  a  general  triumph.  General  Clarke  ascended  the 
Licking  River  with  about  five  hundred  men,  to  its  entrance  into 
the  Ohio.  There  he  formed  a  junction  with  the  troops  under 
Colonels  Logan  and  Floyd,  which  created  a  force  of  about  a 
thousand  men,  all  well  mounted.  Colonel  Boone  accompanied 
this  avenging  army  as  a  volunteer. 

The  troops  crossed  the  Ohio,  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1782,  and  commenced  their  march  up  the 
Little  Miami,  the  bosom  of  every  man  glowing  with  the  desire  for 
vengeance.  So  rapid  had  been  the  movement,  and  so  skillfully 
had  it  been  concealed,  that  the  Indians  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
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approach  of  their  foe,  until  they  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Old 
Chillicothe.  In  the  utmost  consternation  the  savages  fled,  men, 
women  and  children.  A  thousand  mounted  warriors  were  within 
an  hour's  march  of  them.  Resistance  was  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of.    Their  only  safety  was  in  precipitate  flight. 

Everything  was  abandoned.  It  is  probably  well  for  the  repu* 
tation  of  the  colonists  that  the  women  and  the  children  had 
escaped.  The  memory  of  their  own  burned  dwellings,  their 
comrades  slain  and  scalped,  their  women  and  children  toma- 
hawked, their  captive  friends  burned  at  slow  fires,  put  to  death  by 
horrible  tortures,  so  inflamed  this  colonial  army  that  the  women 
and  the  children  would  probably  have  been  shot  down  like  she- 
wolves  and  cubs.  They  deemed  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  of 
humanity  to  punish  these  savages  with  severity  which  they  should 
never  forget ;  so  to  chastise  them,  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  horri- 
ble atrocities. 

The  avenging  army  swept  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Little  Miami, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  head-waters,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles, 
with  utter  desolation.  Every  Indian  that  was  seen  was,  like  pan- 
ther or  bear,  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  the  target  for  their  bullets. 
Five  of  their  towns  were  laid  in  ashes.  The  torch  was  applied  to 
every  solitary  hut.     Every  tree  bearing  fruit  was  cut  down. 

It  was  the  Fall  of  the  year.  The  golden  com  was  just  ripen- 
ing in  their  extensive  fields.  It  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by 
the  women  and  the  children,  while  the  warriors  were  devastating 
the  settlers'  homes  in  Kentucky.  Upon  this  they  mainly  de- 
pended for  sustenance  the  coming  Winter.  There  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  game  in  the  forest  to  preserve  them  from  starva- 
tion. This  whole  harvest  was  entirely  destroyed,  either  being 
trampled  in  the  dust,  or  piled  in  heaps  and  burned.  The  savages 
had  fled  so  precipitately  that  almost  nothing  was  saved  from  the 
awful  wreck.  Their  homes,  their  blankets,  their  furs,  their  cook- 
ing utensils,  and  most  of  their  ammunition,  were  destroyed.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  was  left  to  them.  In  utter  destitution  they  were 
roaming  the  forest,  with  cold  Winter  approaching.  Many  of  them 
must  have  perished  of  starvation.  As  many  as  were  able  toiled 
through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  to  receive  from  the  British 
authorities  support  under  the  dreadful  calamities  which  this  ad- 
herence to  the  British  cause  had  brought  upon  them. 

The  punishment  of  the  Indians  was  indeed  terrible.  They  were 
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alike  astonished  and  dismayed  by  it.  In  their  ignorance  they  had 
supposed  that,  in  the  carnage  of  the  "  Blue  Licks,"  they  had  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  the  warriors  which  the  colonists  could  bring 
into  the  field.  They  were  rejoicing  in  the  thought  that  they 
could,  at  their  leisure,  recross  the  Ohio,  and  load  themselves  with 
the  booty  of  the  desolated  homes  of  Kentucky,  and  that  they 
could  bring  back  with  them  the  wives  and  children  of  the  white 
men  as  captives  and  slaves.  Instead  of  that,  they  had  scarcely 
reached  their  homes  ere  an  overwhelming  army  of  a  thousand 
white  men  came  sweeping  their  valley  with  fire  and  ruin.  The 
tidings  of  this  avenging  campaign,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Little 
Miami,  soon  reached  the  ears  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio. 
They  were  so  disheartened  that  they  made  no  further  attempt  for 
the  organized  invasion  of  Kentucky. 

In  the  year  1783,  peace  was  made  with  England,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  was  recognized.  But  as  the  waves  01 
the  ocean  do  not  subside  until  long  after  the  gale  has  ceased  to 
blow,  so  the  agitation  on  the  frontiers,  between  the  settlers  and 
the  Indians,  continued  for  many  years.  The  intense  passions 
which  had  been  called  into  exercise  by  the  bloody  conflict  were 
too  powerful  to  be  speedily  allayed.  The  settlers  were  determined 
to  get  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were 
determined  not  to  relinquish  their  ancient  hunting  grounds. 

A  wonderful  tide  of  emigration,  across  the  mountains,  imme- 
diately set  in  from  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
But  none  of  these  emigrants  ventured  to  penetrate  the  heart  of 
Ohio,  which  was  populated  by  such  numerous  and  hostile  tribes. 
Nearly  all  directed  their  steps  toward  the  rich  and  beautiful  re- 
gion south  of  the  river.  A  few  families  settled  upon  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  near  the  fort  at  Pittsburgh.  These  emigrants 
generally  crossed  the  mountains  in  long  lines  of  wagons,  driving 
their  flocks  and  herds  before  them,  till  they  reached  the  waters  of 
either  the  Alleghany  or  Monongahela.  They  then  took  flat- 
bottomed  boats  or  rafts,  and,  borne  by  the  currents  of  those 
streams  to  the  Ohio  River,  floated  down  that  stream  for  several 
hundred  miles  to  points  near  the  Licking  and  the  Kentucky. 
Here  they  scattered  south  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
regions  of  the  globe,  taking  possession  of  their  lands  by  what  was 
called  the  Tomahawk  Claim. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  which  was  then  the  recognized  pro- 
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prictor  of  all  these  regions  of  indefinite  boundaries,  allowed  each 
settler  four  hundred  acres  of  any  unoccupied  lands,  besides  the 
preference  right  to  purchase,  at  government  prices,  one  thousand 
more  contiguous  acres.  These  settlements  were  generally  marked 
by  the  initials  of  the  claimant  s  name,  cut  with  the  tomahawk  in 
several  beech  trees.  These  "  tomahawk  rights  "  were  generally 
respected,  even  though  the  claimant  had  not  taken  up  his  actual 
residence  on  the  lands.  If  he  had  cut  down  a  few  trees,  and 
erected  a  log  hut,  his  claim  was  considered  as  established.  The 
pioneers  were  generally  satisfied  with  one  settlement-right ;  but 
others,  more  ambitious  of  large  landed  estates,  and  of  the  wealth 
which  was  sure  eventually  to  accrue  from  them,  bought  up  many 
of  these  frail  titles.  This  led,  in  after  years,  to  almost  endless 
litigation. 

Nearly  the  whole  country,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  these  cen- 
tral rivers,  of  what  was  then  called  the  pistrict  of  Kentucky,  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  was  an  uninhabited  moun- 
tain wilderness.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  stations  along 
the  south  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.  So  great  was  the  immigra* 
tion  from  the  Atlantic  States  into  these  attractive  fields,  that  b} 
the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  population  of  Kentucky  was  csti, 
mated  to  amount  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  souls. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim 
to  all  the  territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  east  of  the  Mi&i 
sissippi  to  its  sources.  The  British  Government  also  stipulated 
to  withdraw  her  garrisons  from  all  that  territory.  The  most  im- 
portant stations,  then  held  by  the  British,  were  at  Niagara,  at 
Detroit,  and  on  the  Miami  and  Maumee  Rivers,  and  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Wabash.  This  region,  then  called  the  North- 
western Territory,  was  a  vast  undivided  realm,  almost  entirely 
uninhabited  by  white  men.  The  powerful  Indian  tribes,  clus- 
tered through  the  valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  flowing 
from  the  North,  had  been  nearly  all  enlisted  under  the  banners 
of  Great  Britain.  The  horrible  atrocities  which  these  savages 
had  perpetrated  had  enkindled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Americans, 
generally,  undying  hatred.  Still  there  was  a  disposition  to  con- 
ciliate the  savages,  as  peace  on  the  frontiers  was  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  rapidly-growing  settlements  there. 

The  Federal  Government  consequently  adopted  a  humane 
policy,  and  did  everything  in  its  power  to  restrain  the  exasner- 
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ated  western  people  from  aggressions  upon  the  Indians.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  collision,  and  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  these  still  formidable  tribes.  Indian  agencies  were 
established  to  confer  with  the  chiefs  upon  all  measures  of  impor- 
tance. Annuities  were  granted,  which  perhaps  too  often  assumed 
the  form  of  bribes,  to  induce  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  to 
enter  into  treaties,  by  which  they  relinquished  large  portions  of 
their  lands.  * 

These  agents  were  required  strictly  to  enforce  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, prohibiting  lawless  white  men  from  residing  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  from  carrying  on  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Trading  posts  were  established,  under  governmental  control,  to 
supply  them  with  useful  articles  at  fair  prices,  and  to  rescue  them 
from  the  impositions  of  fraudulent  traders. 

A  large  council  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ohi^  Indians  was  held  at 
Fort  Mcintosh  on  the  21st  of  January,  1785.  This  fort  was  in 
the  extreme  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Ohio  tribes 
represented  were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  and  Chippe- 
was.  These  tribes  occupied  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the 
present  State  of  Ohio,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  In  this  treaty, 
the  chiefs,  sachems,  and  warriors  of  these  tribes  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  all  the  lands  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of 
the  Cuyahoga  River,  as  well  as  all  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
present  State  of  Ohio. 

The  boundary  line,  which  was  definitely  laid  down,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  it  ran  up  the  east  bank  of  that 
stream  till  it  reached  the  head-waters  of  the  Tuscarawas.  Thence 
it  followed  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  Walhonding  Creek. 
Then  the  line  ran  across  the  country  a  distance  of  about  150 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  Mad  River,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  Great  Miami.  Thence  it  followed  the  main  branch  of  that 
river  to  the  portage  across  to  the  St.  Mary's.  Then  it  followed 
that  river  in  its  very  circuitous  course  till  it  reached  the  Maumee, 
which  stream  it  followed  to  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  All  the 
lands  east  and  south  of  this  line  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  government  recognized  the  title  of  the 
Indians  to  all  the  land  north  and  west  of  this  line,  to  be  occupied 
by  them  as  dwelling  places  and  hunting  grounds,  free  from  en- 
croachments from  the  whites.     The  government  also  reserved 
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the  right  of  constructing  certain  roads  through  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory»  and  the  possession  of  six  miles  square,  contiguous  to  ail  its 
military  posts  on  the  Northwestern  frontier. 

Though  there  were  thus  nominally  peaceful  relations  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes,  still 
there  were  malcontents  on  both  sides,  who  paid  no  regard  to  trea- 
ties. They  were  equally  savage,  and  their  atrocities  were  equally 
fiend-like.  In  the  month  of  March,  1785,  a  lawless  band  of  Shawa- 
nese  Indians  crossed  the  Ohio,  burned  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Elliott, 
killed  him  and  took  his  scalp.  In  some  way,  members  of  his 
family  escaped,  carrying  the  tidings  to  other  settlements,  exciting 
great  indignation  and  alarm.  The  main  object  of  these  maraud- 
ing bands  of  Indians  seems  to  h|ive  been  not  so  much  to  take 
scalps  as  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses.  In  parties  of  three 
or  four,  these  gangs  of  savage  horse-thieves,  ever  at  home  in  the 
wilderness,  would  cross  the  Ohio,  skulk  in  concealment  around 
some  settlement,  and  in  the  morning  several  of  these  valuable 
animals  would  have  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where.  Not  an 
Indian  would  have  been  seen,  and  all  traces  of  the  direction  of 
their  flight  would  have  been  carefully  concealed. 

Towards  the  close  of  1786,  these  depredations  became  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  settlements  were  very  seriously  disturbed  and 
injured  by  them.  The  horse  had  become  an  absolute  necessity  in 
the  agricultural  operations  and  the  social  habits  of  the  country. 
But  no  man  was  safe  in  the  possession  of  this  property.  The 
horses  must  graze  in  the  open  fields.  The  farmer  could  not  guard 
them,  gun  in  hand,  night  after  night.  The  prowling  savage,  having 
watched  his  chances  from  his  covert  by  the  light  of  day,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  darkness  and  sleep  seized  his  booty,  and  when  the  morning 
dawned  was  far  away  beyond  pursuit. 

It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  party  of  five  or  six  Indians 
after  an  absence  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  return  to  their  rendezvous 
with  ten  or  fifteen  horses.  Sometimes  each  individual  would  bring 
in  one  every  night,  until  their  complement  was  full.  These  free 
rangers  of  the  forest,  descending  from  the  Valleys  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Miami,  the  Scioto,  and  others  of  the  Ohio  Rivers,  would 
penetrate  Western  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  often 
extending  their  raids  two  or  three  hundred  miles.  They  moved  in 
silence  and  unseen,  like  spirits  of  darkness,  leaving  no  indication 
of  their  coming  or  going,  save  in  the  disappearance  of  the  horses. 
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It  is  said  that  during  the  five  years  preceding  1791,  these  frontier 
settlements  had  been  robbed  of  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
horses.     And  these  estimates  were  based  on  authentic  information. 

To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  these  depredations  and  to  dis- 
cover the  trail  of  these  thieving  bands,  each  settlement  employed 
scouts  or  rangeri^  to  be  continually  traveling  the  forest  around  in 
search  for  any  signs  of  the  Indians.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  nominal 
peace,  the  most  cautious  measures  of  war  had  to  be  adopted. 
Though  these  rangers  made  every  possible  effort  to  search  out  the 
trail  of  the  marauders,  yet  the  savages  were  so  cautious  that  it  was 
very  seldom  that  any  of  their  movements  were  discovered.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  most  active  of  these  plunderers  came  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Sandusky,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami. 

They  infested  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  continually  attacking 
and  plundering  the  boats  descending  to  different  points  on  the 
Kentucky  shore.     Frequently  whole  families  were  massacred. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  years  1783  and  1784,  twelve 
thousand  persons,  mainly  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky.  The  following  incidents  will  show  the  perils 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  caution  with  which  it  was  necessary 
to  move. 

Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  a  man  of  much  distinction  in  those 
days,  crossed  the  Alleghanies  with  his  large  family.  At  Pittsburgh 
he  purchased  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  to  float  down  the  Ohio.  He 
had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Kenhawa  without  encountering  any 
incident  of  note.  One  night,  about  ten  o'clock  the  boat  had 
drifted  quite  near  the  northern  or  Ohio  bank  of  the  stream,  when 
he  was  hailed  in  English  by  a  man  upon  the  shore,  who  inquired 
who  he  was,  and  where  he  was  bound.  Upon  receiving  a  reply  he 
added : 

"  I  have  been  stationed  here  by  my  brother,  Simon  Girty,  to 
warn  all  boats  of  the  danger  of  being  decoyed  ashore.  My  brother 
regrets  very  deeply  the  injury  he  has  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen. 
To  convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  and  of  his 
earnest  desire  to  be  restored  to  their  society,  he  has  stationed  me 
here  to  warn  all  boats  of  the  snares  which  are  spread  for  them  by 
the  cunning  of  the  Indians.  Renegade  white  men  will  be  placed 
upon  the  banks,  who  will  represent  themselves  as  in  the  greatest 
distress.  Even  children,  taken  captive,  will  be  compelled,  by 
threats  of  torture,  to  declare  that  they  are  all  alone  upon  the  shore, 
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and  to  entreat  the  boats  to  come  and  rescue  them.  But  keep  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  said  Girty,  and  steel  your  hearts  against 
any  supplications  you  may  hear." 

Colonel  Marshall  thanked  him  for  his  warning,  and  floated  un- 
molested down  the  stream.  This  caution  was  by  no  means  a 
needless  one.  There  were  many  incidents  like  the  following.  A 
boat  was  descending  the  stream  with  an  emigrant  family  on  board. 
A  band  of  prowling  Indians  discovered  it  and  followed  along,  in  * 
concealment,  through  the  forest,  watching  an  opportunity  for  its 
capture.  The  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  almost  an  ark,  containing 
the  family,  their  cattle  and  all  their  household  goods,  touched  at  a 
point  of  land  for  a  supply  of  fuel.  The  Indians,  in  ambush,  fired 
upon  their  victims,  and  then  rushing  upon  them  with  the  tomahawk, 
soon  silenced  all  in  death  except  one  girl  of  fourteen.  They  took 
her  captive,  and  began  to  ascend  the  stream  in  search  of  another 
boat.    At  length  they  saw  one  descending  the  river. 

They  gave  their  captive  some  dreadful  experience  of  what  were 
horrors  of  the  Indian  torture,  and  then  told  her  that  they  would 
thus  torture  her  to  death,  unless  she  woald  implicitly  obey  their 
directions.  They  tied  her  feet,  so  that  she  could  not  plunge  into 
the  river,  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  at  a  distance  of  but  a  few 
yards,  and  then  compelled  her  to  cry  as  though  her  heart  were 
breaking,  and  to  tell  a  piteous  story,  that  she  was  descending  the 
river  in  a  boat,  with  her  family,  that  the  Indians  had  attacked  the 
boat  and  killed  all  but  herself,  that  she  had  escaped  in  the  night, 
and  that  she  was  almost  dead  of  hunger  and  of  terror  lest  she 
should  be  recaptured.  And  then,  in  the  most  heart-rending  tones,, 
she  entreated  them  to  come  to  her  rescue. 

The  agonizing  cries  of  the  poor  child  touched  every  hearts 
With  much  hesitation  they  cautiously  moved  towards  the  shore. 
The  moment  the  bows  of  the  boat  touched  the  beach  a  deadly  fire 
was  opened  upon  them  from  the  ambush ;  the  howling,  leaping- 
savages  rushed  with  gleaming  tomahawks  upon  their  victims,  and 
the  fiend-like  deed  of  blood  and  death  was  soon  accomplished. 
All  perished. 

About  the  same  time  Captain  James  Ward  was  taking  several 
horses  down  the  river  for  sale.  He  purchased  at  Pittsburgh  a 
large  fiat-bottomed  boat,  forty-five  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide. 
His  crew  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  men  and  a  lad,  his  nephew. 
The  gunwale  of  the  boat  was  composed  of  a  single  pine  plank,. 
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about  two  inches  thick.  It  was  a  lovely  season  of  the  year,  and 
as  the  boat  glided  gently  along  through  enchanting  scenery,  every- 
thing presented  an  aspect  of  peace  and  loveliness.  There  was 
nothing  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  hours  save  the  dread  which 
man  had  of  his  brother  man. 

Several  sunny  days  thus  passed  away  as  the  boat  floated  along, 
past  meadows  and  headlands  and  forests,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  created  by  God  for  blissful  homes.  One  morning,  as  they 
had  been  swept  by  the  stream  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  the  northern  shore,  suddenly  several  hundred  Indians  ap- 
peared upon  the  bank,  and  uttering  savage  yells,  opened  upon 
them  a  terrible  fire  from  their  rifles.  There  was  no  protection  for 
the  horses,  and  soon  every  one  was  shot.  Some  were  instantly 
killed ;  others,  severely  wounded,  kicked  and  struggled  so  violently 
in  death  agonies,  that  the  frail  and  heavily-laden  boat  dipped 
water,  threatening  to  engulf  all  together.  In  the  conflict  Captain 
Ward's  nephew,  pierced  by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  fell  dead  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  All  the  crew,  except  Captain  Ward,  were  so 
panic-stricken  by  this  sudden  and  fierce  assault,  that,  as  the  only 
refuge  from  otherwise  certain  death,  they  threw  themselves  flat 
upon  their  faces  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  among  the  convulsed 
animals,  while  a  storm  of  bullets  swept  over  them.  It  was  in  vain 
for  six  men  to  attempt  resistance,  when  even  a  hand  exposed 
would  be  a  target  for  a  hundred  rifles.  Fortunately  there  was  a 
heavy  post  attached  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  which  afforded 
Captain  Ward  some  protection  as  he  stood  at  the  helm.  With  his 
oar,  which  he  used  as  a  rudder,  he  endeavored  to  guide  the  boat 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river.  As  the  savages  had  no  canoes, 
they  could  not  attempt  to  board,  but  for  more  than  an  hour  they 
ran  along  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  yelling,  and  keeping  up 
a  constant  discharge  of  their  rifles.  At  length  the  current  swept 
the  boat  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  wretches,  with  howls  of  rage, 
abandoned  the  pursuit  and  disappeared. 

We  will  relate  another  incident  illustrative  of  the  perils  which 
in  those  days  attended  the  navigation  of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  where 
peace  and  plenty  now  hold  their  happy  reign.  A  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Rowan,  with  his  own,  and  five  other  families,  wished 
to  emigrate  to  Green  River,  which  was  some  distance  below  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio.  For  the  long  voyage  they  constructed  two 
very  large  flat-bottomed  boats)  one  for  the  familiesiand  the  other 
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for  the  cattle  and  the  furniture.  As  these  boats  would  have  no 
storms  to  encounter,  and  were  merely  to  float  along  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream,  they  were  frail  in  their  structure,  being  scarcely 
more  than  floating  rafts  with  gunwales  three  feet  high. 

The  boat  which  contained  the  families  had  quite  a  commodious 
cabin,  or  hut,  in  the  stem,  made  of  rough  boards,  which  afforded 
entire  protection  from  both  wind  and  rain.  Here  they  cooked 
their  food,  and  slept.  In  the  sunny  days  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  float  along,  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery,  with  occasional 
opportunities  to  shoot  ducks  upon  the  river,  or  a  deer  or  turkeys 
upon  the  banks. 

A  canoe  was  attached  to  the  massive  boat,  with  which  they 
could  easily  fetch  in  their  game.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  voy- 
age of  hundreds  of  miles  more  delightful  than  was  here  presented. 
There  was  no  sea-sickness,  no  danger  from  storms,  no  toil,  shelter 
from  all  unpleasant  exposure,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 

The  two  boats  had  floated  about  one  hundred  miles,  through 
an  uninhabited  region  of  great  loveliness,  when  one  night,  about 
ten  o'clock,  their  attention  was  arrested  and  their  fears  excited  by 
a  prodigious  shouting  and  yelling  of  Indians  farther  down  the 
river,  on  the  northern  shore.  Soon  as  they  rounded  a  bend  in  the 
stream  they  came  in  full  view  of  the  scene  of  carousal.  It  would 
have  been  very  beautiful,  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible  appre- 
hensions which  it  excited. 

In  a  grove  on  the  river  banks,  beneath  whose  majestic  trees 
there  was  no  underbrush  whatever,  there  was  an  encampment  of 
several  hundred  Indians.  Immense  bonfires  were  blazing,  and 
the  savages  were  dancing  around  them,  feasting  and  shouting  in 
the  celebration  of  some  great  festival.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  they  had  seized  and  plundered  an  emigrant  boat,  and  in  their 
orgies,  were  exulting  over  their  victory.  Mr.  Rowan  immediately 
ordered  the  two  boats  to  be  lashed  firmly  together ;  and  then  the 
men  strained  every  nerve,  with  their  immense  oars,  to  push  the 
boat  as  far  as  possible  over  towards  the  Kentucky  shore.  The 
faint  hope  was  cherished  that  in  the  darkness,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  clifis,  the  boats  might  possibly  glide  by  unseen. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Indians  on  the  shore.  There  was  a 
fleet  of  birch  canoes  upon  the  beach.  The  Indians  were  all  armed 
with  rifles,  and  knew  well  how  to  use  them.  The  camp  fires 
extended  along  the  grove  for  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.     Of 
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the  six  families  in  the  emigrant's  boat,  there  were  but  seven  men 
capable  of  offering  any  resistance  to  the  Indians  —  the  remainder 
were  women  and  small  children.  As  the  boats  glided  noiselessly 
along,  the  Indians,  all  absorbed  in  their  carousal,  did  not  discern 
them  till  the  great  central  fire,  which  threw  its  brilliance  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  river,  brought  them  clearly  to  view.  A 
simultaneous  shout  from  hundreds  of  savage  throats  greeted  this 
discovery.  The  warriors,  seizing  their  rifles,  rushed  to  their 
canoes.  The  situation  of  the  emigrants  seemed  utterly  desperate. 
What  could  seven  men  do  to  repel  an  assault  from  several  hundred 
savages  completely  surrounding  them  in  their  swift  canoes. 

Fortunately  it  was  a  moonless  night,  and  very  dark.  In  a  few 
moments  the  current  swept  them  beyond  the  illumination  of  the 
camp  fires  into  a  region  of  midnight  darkness.  As  the  boats, 
crowded  with  Indians,  came  rushing  down  upon  them,  the  emi- 
grants' boat  could  be  discerned  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods. 
The  Indians  are  very  brave  when  they  can  fight  from  behind  a 
rock,  tree,  or  stump,  but  they  are  very  timid  when  they  must  pre- 
sent their  unprotected  breasts  to  the  sure  aim  of  the  white  man. 
They  did  not  know  but  that  there  were  fifty  of  these  sharp-shooters 
in  these  two  immense  boats.  They  did  not  know  but  that  the  gun- 
wales of  the  boats  were  bullet-proof  and  so  port-holed  that  the 
white  men  in  safety  could  take  their  aim.  And  they  did  know 
that  these  white  men,  were  they  more  or  less  in  number,  would 
fight  in  the  utmost  desperation,  and  that  the  frail  birch  -  bark 
canoes  afforded  not  the  slightest  protection  against  their  bullets. 

Mr.  Rowan  ordered  all  the  men  to  conceal  themselves  behind 
the  gunwales  of  the  boats,  and  to  keep  perfect  silence.  Not  a  gun 
was  to  be  fired  until  the  Indian  at  whom  it  was  discharged  was 
so  near  that  the  powder  would  bum  him.  Thus  every  shot  was  to 
be  the  certain  death  of  a  warrior.  The  boat  was  still  rapidly  float- 
ing down  the  stream,  when  the  noise  of  the  paddles  and  the  yells 
of  the  warriors  announced  the  near  approach  of  a  fleet  of  canoes. 
When  they  arrived  within  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  could  just 
be  discerned  through  the  darkness,  they  suddenly  slackened  the 
eagerness  of  their  pursuit. 

Every  warrior  seemed  to  feel  that  his  bosom  was  the  target  for 
fifty  rifles.  They  perceived  at  once  that  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  that  every  flash  of  a  rifle  would  be  the 
death  of  some  one  of  their  number ;  that  bullet  holes  in  their 
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canoes  would  sink  them ;  that  all  the  canoes  were  so  filled  that 
those  warriors  struggling  in  the  water  in  midnight  darkness,  could 
not  be  taken  into  any  of  the  others.  It  was  manifest  that  with  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  trained  riflemen  could  load  and  fire, 
perhaps  a  hundred  of  their  warriors  might  be  shot  before  the 
prows  of  their  canoes  should  touch  the  boats.  And  then  the  force 
of  the  white  men  might  be  such  that  all  their  remaining  warriors 
might  be  drowned  or  captured.  Ignorant  as  they  were  of  the 
numerical  weakness  of  their  foes,  it  was  indeed  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  better  part  of  valor  was  discretion. 

The  heroic  Mrs.  Rowan,  as  she  saw  the  canoes  approaching, 
supposing  that  the  savages  would  endeavor  to  board  the  boat, 
crept  quietly  around  in  the  darkness,  collected  all  the  axes  and 
placed  one  by  the  side  of  each  man,  leaving  the  handle  against 
his  knee.  She  performed  this  significant  act  in  silence,  speaking 
not  a  word.  She  then  returned  to  the  post  of  defense  which  she 
had  selected  for  herself,  and  sat  down  with  a  sharp  hatchet  at  her 
side. 

The  Indians  did  not  venture  to  approach  any  nearer.  Still  they 
kept  up  the  pursuit  down  the  river  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles,  assailing  the  white  men  only  with  harmless  yells.  At  length, 
despairing  of  success,  they  relinquished  the  pursuit,  and  returned 
to  their  orgies  around  their  camp-fires.  The  boat,  thus  wonder- 
fully rescued,  floated  on  and  reached  its  destination  safely.  A  son 
of  Mr.  Rowan,  then  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Kentucky,  often  in 
after  years  alluded  to  the  emotions  excited  in  his  bosom  by  the 
scenes  of  that  terrible  night. 

"  The  gloom  of  the  night,  the  solemn  flow  of  the  majestic  river, 
the  dim  line  of  the  forests  on  either  side,  the  gleam  of  the  camp 
fires  of  the  Indians,  around  which  the  half-clad  savages  were 
dancing  in  hideous  contortion ;  the  unearthly  yells  in  which  every 
demoniac  passion  seemed  contending  for  the  mastery ;  the  shout 
which  was  given  when  they  discovered  the  boats  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  opposite  cliffs  ;  the  pursuing  of  the  canoes,  with 
redoubled  vehemence  of  hooting ;  the  rapidity  with  which  with 
brawny  arms  the  savages  paddled  their  boats  to  and  fro ;  the 
breathless  silence  which  pervaded  the  flat  boat,  while  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  occupants  awaited,  momentarily  expecting  the 
terrible  onset ;  and,  above  all,  the  fortitude  and  hepoism  displayed 
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by  his  mother, —  all  these  combined  to  leave  an  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  boy,  which  could  never  be  obliterated."* 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  was  signed  in  September, 
1783.  It  was,  however,  one  or  two  months  before  the  knowledge 
of  it  reached  the  British  posts  on  the  frontier.  A  very  curious 
document  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  giving  an  account  of  the 
announcement  of  the  fact  to  a  large  council  of  hostile  Indians,  on 
the  Wabash,  by  Mr.  Dalton,  a  government  agent,  and  the  very 
characteristic  response  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  a  warrior  of  great 
renown,  Piankeshaw  by  name.     Mr.  Dalton  said : 

"  My  children :  What  I  have  often  told  you  has  now  come  to 
pass.  This  day  I  received  news  from  my  great  chief  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  Peace  is  made  with  the  enemies  of  America.  The 
tomahawk  is  buried.  The  Shawanese,  the  Delawares,  the  Chicka^ 
saws  and  the  Cherokees,  have  taken  the  Long  Knife  by  the  hand. 
They  have  given  up  the  captives  they  had  taken.  My  children  on 
the  Wabash,  open  your  ears,  and  let  what  I  tell  you  sink  into  your 
hearts.  You  know  me.  Near  twenty  years  I  have  been  among 
you.  The  Long  Knife  is  my  nation ;  I  know  their  hearts.  Peace 
they  carry  in  one  hand  and  war  in  another.  Consider  now  which 
you  will  choose.  We  never  beg  peace  of  our  enemies.  If  you 
love  your  women  and  children,  receive  the  belt  of  wampum  I 
present  you.  Return  to  me  the  captives  you  have  in  your  villages, 
and  the  horses  you  stole  from  my  people  in  Kentucky.  Your 
corn-fields  were  never  disturbed  by  the  Long  Knife,  while  your 
warriors  were  killing  and  robbing  my  people." 

Mr.  Dalton  then  presented  the  chief  with  a  belt  of  blue  and 
and  white  wampum.  There  were  several  tribes  represented  on 
the  occasion,  but  Piankeshaw  was  recognized  as  the  head  chief  of 
the  most  powerful  tribe.  He  accepted  the  emblem  of  peace,  and 
then,  with  much  dignity  of  manner,  replied : 

"My  Great  Father,  the  Long  Knife:  You  have  been  many 
years  among  us ;  you  have  suffered  by  us.  We  still  hope  you  will 
have  pity  and  compassion  upon  us,  on  our  women  and  children, 
the  sun  shines  on  us,  and  the  good  news  of  peace  appears  in  our 
faces.  This  is  the  day  of  joy  to  the  Wabash  Indians.  With  one 
tongue  we  now  speak.     We  accept  your  peace  belt. 

"  We  received  the  tomahawk  from  the  English.     Poverty  forced 
us  to  it.     We  were  followed  by  other  tribes.     We  arc  sorry  for  it. 
*  Abbott's  Life  of  Daniel  Boone. 
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To-day  we  collect  the  scattered  bones  of  our  friends  and  bury 
them  in  one  grave.  Here  is  the  pipe  that  gives  us  joy ;  smoke  out 
of  it.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk ;  have  formed  friendships 
never  to  be  broken,  and  now  we  smoke  out  of  your  pipe. 

**  We  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  angry  with  us  for  stealing 
your  horses  and  attacking  your  people.  He  has  sent  us  so  much 
snow  and  cold  weather  as  to  kill  your  horses  with  our  own.  We 
are  a  poor  people.  We  hope  that  God  will  help  us,  and  that  the 
Long  Knife  will  have  compassion  on  our  women  and  children. 
Your  people  who  are  with  us  are  well.  We  shall  collect  them 
when  they  come  in  from  hunting.  We  love  them,  and  so  do  our 
young  women.  Some  of  your  people  mend  our  guns.  Others  tell 
us  they  can  make  rum  out  of  com.  They  are  now  the  same  as 
we.  In  one  moon  after  this  we  will  take  them  back  to  their  friends 
in  Kentucky. 

**  My  Father :  This  being  the  day  of  joy  to  the  Wabash  Indians^ 
we  beg  a  little  drop  of  your  milk,  to  let  our  warriors  see  that  it 
came  from  your  own  breast.  We  were  bom  and  raised  in  the 
woods.  We  could  never  learn  to  make  mm.  God  has  made  the 
white  men  masters  of  the  world." 

Having  finished  his  speech,  Piankeshaw  presented  Mr.  Dalton 
with  three  strings  of  wampum  as  the  pledge  of  peace.  Every 
reader  must  be  impressed  with  the  tone  of  despondency  which 
pervades  this  address.  It  also  excites  melancholy  emotions  to 
observe  the  imploring  tone  with  which  the  chief  asks  for  mm,  the 
greatest  curse  which  ever  afflicted  his  people. 
18 
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JohnCorbly's  Letter — Plots  of  British  Traders— Expexm- 
TiONsoF  Generals  Clarke  AND  Logan— Success  OF  Logan 

—  Simon  Kenton's  Energy  —  The  Devastation  —  General 
Clarke's  Disasters  —  Renewed  Hostility  of  the  Sha- 
WANESE  —  Raid  OF  Simon  Kenton  —  Perils  on  the  River 
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Erection  of  Fort  Harmar — Peace  Policy  of  the  United 
States  —  The  Ohio  Company  —  Symmes'  Purchase  — Th» 
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We  do  not  wish  to  fill  these  pages  with  a  detail  of  the  horrora 
of  Indian  warfare.  The  subject  is  too  painful  to  dwell  upon. 
Still,  we  would  desire  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  thost 
dark  days  of  terror  and  of  blood.  The  following  letter  describes 
the  fate  of  hundreds  of  families  on  the  frontier.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  Mr.  John  Corbly,  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  utter  devastation  of  his  own  home.  The  letter  is 
dated  Muddy  Creek,  Penn.,  Sept  i,  1792  : 

''The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  destruction  of  my  un- 
fortunate family,  by  the  savages :  On  the  tenth  of  May  last,  being 
my  appointment  to  preach  at  one  of  my  meeting-houses,  about 
a  mile  from  my  dwelling  house,  I  set  out,  with  my  loving  wife  and 
five  children,  for  public  worship.  Not  suspecting  any  danger,  I 
walked  behind  a  few  rods,  with  my  bible  in  my  hand,  meditating. 
As  I  was  thus  employed,  on  a  sudden  I  was  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  frightful  shrieks  of  my  dear  family  before  me. 

"  I  immediately  ran  to  their  relief,  with  all  possible  speed,  vainly 
hunting  for  a  club  as  I  ran.  When  within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
my  poor  wife,  observing  me,  cried  out  to  me  to  make  my  escape. 
At  this  instant,  an  Indian  ran  up  to  shoot  me.  I  had  to  strip,  and 
by  so  doing  outran  him.    My  wife  had  an  infant  in  her  arms,  which 
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the  Indians  killed  and  scalped.  After  which  they  struck  my  wife 
several  times,  but  not  bringing  her  to  the  ground,  the  Indian  who 
attempted  to  shoot  me,  approached  her  and  shot  her  through  the 
body,  after  which  they  scalped  her. 

"  My  little  son,  about  six  years  old,  they  dispatched  by  sinking 
their  hatchets  into  his  brains.  My  little  daughter,  four  years  old, 
they  in  like  manner  tomahawked  and  scalped.  My  eldest  daugh- 
ter attempted  an  escape,  by  concealing  herself  in  a  hollow  tree, 
about  six  rods  from  the  fatal  scene  of  action.  Observing  the  In- 
dians retiring,  as  she  supposed,  she  deliberately  crept  from  the 
place  of  her  concealment,  when  one  of  the  Indians,  who  yet  re- 
mained on  the  ground,  espying  her,  ran  up  to  her  and,  with  his 
tomahawk,  knocked  her  down  and  scalped  her.  But,  blessed  be 
God,  she  still  survives,  as  does  her  little  sister,  whom  the  savages, 
in  like  manner,  knocked  down  and  scalped.  They  are  mangled 
to  a  shocking  degree,  but  the  doctors  think  that  there  are  some 
hopes  of  their  recovery. 

"  When  I  supposed  the  Indians  gone,  I  returned  to  see  what 
had  became  of  my  unfortunate  family,  whom,  alas !  I  found  in  the 
condition  above  described.  No  one,  my  dear  friend,  can  form  a 
true  conception  of  my  feelings  at  this  moment.  A  view  of  a  scene, 
so  shocking  to  humanity,  quite  overcame  me.  I  fainted,  and  was 
unconsciously  borne  off  by  a  friend,  who  at  that  moment  arrived 
to  my  relief.  Thus  have  I  given  you  a  faithful  though  a  short 
narrative  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  amidst  which  my  life  is  spared, 
but  for  what  purpose  the  great  Jehovah  best  knows." 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  similar  narratives.  Though  the 
chiefs  of  nearly  all  the  tribes,  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  had  entered  into  friendly  alliance  with  the  Americans,  these 
awful  atrocities  were  continually  taking  place.  There  was  no 
safety  anywhere  but  in  strong  military  protection.  As  treaties 
were  thus  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  arms,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
settlements  and  emigrants  upon  the  river  could  be  secured  from 
continual  danger. 

"  At  length  it  was  perceived  that  these  continued  aggressions 
were  prompted  and  instigated  by  British  traders  and  agents  at 
Detroit  and  upon  the  Maumee.  The  fur  trade,  in  the  north- 
western territory,  was  almost  wholly  controlled  by  these  British 
traders,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  checking  the  advance  of 
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the  American  population  across  the  Ohio,  which  would  sound  the 
knell  of  approaching  dissolution  to  their  monopoly.  A  state  of 
active  hostilities,  renewed  by  the  savages,  might  yet  defer  for 
many  years,  the  advance  of  white  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  thus  prolong  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Such  were  the 
views  and  conclusions  of  the  British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit, 
and  other  points  south  of  Lake  Erie."* 

The  first  dry  goods  store  in  Kentucky  was  opened  at  Louisville^ 
in  the  Summer  of  1784.  The  united  population  of  the  settlements 
then  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand.  Roads  were  beginning 
to  be  opened  from  the  river  back  into  the  interior.  The  principid 
settlements  were  on  the  Kentucky  River,  the  Licking,  and  just 
above  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  The  region  had  been  divided  into 
three  counties,  which,  early  in  the  Spring  of  1784,  were  recognized 
as  the  District  of  Kentucky.  The  district  court  was  invested 
with  the  same  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  with  the  other  courts 
of  Virginia.  A  log  court  house  and  a  log  jail  were  erected  at 
Harrodsburg.  Danville  soon  became  the  central  point  for  all 
public  meetings. 

The  emigration  into  Kentucky  now  very  rapidly  increased. 
More  than  ten  thousand  settlers  entered  the  state  during  the  year. 
Towns  were  laid  out,  mills  erected,  and  trade  and  agriculture 
began  to  develop  their  resources.  All  kinds  of  stock  were  intro- 
duced, and  religious  teachers,  accompanying  this  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, established  churches  and  schools,  and  all  those  beneficent 
institutions  which  invariably  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nearly  the  whole  region,  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  still  a 
wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  savages.  The  Shawanese  nation 
consisted  of  many  minor  tribes.  They  inhabited  a  large  ter- 
ritory, including  the  Scioto  River  in  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  River 
in  Indiana,  with  the  intervening  region.  It  was  mainly  from  this 
region  that  marauding  bands  were  continually  crossing  the  Ohio 
River  into  Kentucky,  plundering,  burning  and  scalping.  It  was 
resolved  in  Kentucky  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  invade  their 
country,  and  inflict  upon  them  chastisement  which  would  never 
be  forgotten.  There  were  many  of  these  Indians  who  were  inno- 
cent. But  the  blows  of  the  avenger  would  fall  upon  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty  alike. 

*  Monette*t  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  MistUiippL 
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The  expedition  was  organized  in  two  mounted  parties.  One 
division,  of  eleven  hundred  riflemen,  under  the  heroic  General 
Clarke,  was  to  rendezvous  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  was  to 
march  directly  across  the  country,  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  to 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash.  His  supplies  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  that  place  by  boats.  From  that  point  his  troops  were  to  rav- 
age the  whole  Valley  of  the  Upper  Wabash  as  far  as  Tippecanoe 
and  Eel  Rivers. 

The  other  party  of  seven  hundred,  under  Colonel  Logan,  were 
to  rendezvous  at  Kenton  Station,  thence  cross  the  Ohio  to  the 
Little  Miami,  thence,  ascending  that  stream,  they  were  to  sweep 
with  utter  desolation  the  whole  Indian  country,  from  the  Scioto 
to  the  Great  Miami.  Such  was  the  general  plan  of  the  campaign. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  from  the  Indians  all  knowledge 
of  their  impending  doom.  It  was  resolved  to  make  this  one  of 
the  most  formidable  invasions  which  had  ever  proceeded  from 
Kentucky,  and  one  which  would  strike  the  most  distant  tribes 
with  terror. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Kentucky  volunteered 
their  services  as  officers,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  of  the  pat- 
riotic young  men  to  the  ranks.  General  Logan  commenced  his 
march  on  the  first  of  October,  1786.  Rapidly  he  ascended  the 
valley,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  till  he  reached  the  Indian  Town 
of  Old  Chillicothe.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  Indian  villages 
clustered  in  that  neighborhood.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  and 
impetuous  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken 
captive. 

Simon  Kenton,  of  whose  sufferings  our  readers  have  been  in- 
formed, accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  guide,  and  was  captain 
of  a  company  of  picked  men  from  his  own  neighborhood.  His 
energy  was  tremendous,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  treat  very 
tenderly  even  those  women  who  had  tortured  him  with  merciless- 
ness,  which  even  incarnate  demons  could  not  have  exceeded. 
The  few  savages  who  escaped  the  bullet  and  the  sword,  fled 
shrieking  to  the  adjacent  villages.  They  were  hocly  pursued,  and 
shot  down  as  though  they  had  been  wolves  or  bears.  All  the  vil- 
lages were  burned.  Everything  of  value  was  destroyed.  The 
corn  crops,  on  which  the  savages  had  mainly  relied  for  food  du- 
ring the  winter,  were  committed  to  the  flames.  A  region  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  nearly  forty  miles  in  breadth,  was  laid 
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Utterly  desolate.  The  numbers  of  the  Indians  who  were  slain  is 
not  known.  The  savages,  men,  women  and  children,  who 
escaped,  fled  so  precipitately  that  they  could  save  absolutely 
nothing  of  their  possessions.  The  avengers  did  not  encumber 
themselves  with  prisoners.  It  was  their  object  to  wreak  such  ter- 
rible vengeance  upon  these  fiend-like  foes,  that  they  would  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  of  ever  again  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  white 
man.     Colonel  Logan  returned  victorious  from  his  expedition. 

General  Clarke  was  less  successful.  He  crossed  the  country  to 
Vincennes  in  safety.  But  the  boats  had  not  arrived.  Nine 
large  boats  had  been  freighted  with  stores  and  provisions  to  de- 
scend the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  then  to  ascend 
that  stream  to  Vincennes.  The  extremely  low  state  of  the  water 
retarded  the  arrival  of  his  supplies.  Eleven  hundred  hungry 
mouths  consume  a  vast  amount  of  food.  The  days  came  and 
went,  and  still  no  boats  appeared,  and  no  tidings  were  heard  from 
them.  Starvation  stared  the  army  in  the  face.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  put  the  men  on  half  allowance.  Many  of  the  thoughtless 
became  restless  and  mutinous.  At  length,  after  waiting  nine 
days,  the  boats  arrived.  But  to  their  bitter  disappointment, 
through  the  heat  of  the  weather  the  beef  was  all  spoiled.  Sound 
rations  for  three  days  only  remained. 

The  hostile  towns  which  the  troops  were  on  the  march  to  at- 
tack, were  still  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  General 
Clarke  urged  an  immediate  and  rapid  advance.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers mutinied.  They  said  they  were  willing  to  encounter  the 
savages,  but  they  could  not  make  war  against  famine.  Three 
hundred  of  the  men,  with  several  officers  of  high  rank,  mounted 
their  horses  and  departed  for  their  homes.  General  Clarke,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  troops,  advanced  towards  the  Indian  town, 
living  upon  very  meager  rations.  After  a  march  of  several  days, 
they  reached  the  region  which  the  savages  had  inhabited,  and  not 
a  solitary  Indian  was  to  be  found.  Through  the  delay  the  sav- 
ages had  been  apprised  of  the  formidable  preparations  which  had 
been  made  against  them,  and  taking  with  them  all  their  valuables^ 
had  dispersed,  in  small  bands,  far  and  wide,  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Nothing  was  left  for  the  invaders.  Such  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war. 

General  Clarke  and  his  men,  half-starved,  worked  their  way  back 
to  the  Falls,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the  unmerited 
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disgrace  of  their  arms.  The  unfortunate  general  never  recovered 
from  the  blow.  He  sunk  into  profound  melancholy,  and  at. 
length  died,  aged  and  poor,  having  been  supported,  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  by  a  pension  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  of  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year. 

This  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive Shawanese,  upon  the  Wabash,  only  exasperated  the  war- 
riors. They  immediately  recommenced,  with  more  vigor  than 
ever,  active  hostilities  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Kentucky  fron- 
tier. During  the  Winter  and  the  ensuing  Spring  they  were  con- 
tinually crossing  the  Ohio  River,  and  were  assailing  all  the  exposed 
settlements  and  farm-houses,  even  far  into  the  interior  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  peril  became  so  great  that  the  feebler  settlements 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  pioneers  gathered  around  forts  and 
other  fortified  stations. 

Simon  Kenton,  who  had  such  grievous  wrongs  to  avenge, 
assembled  three  hundred  mounted  [riflemen,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1787,  and  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Scioto  Valley,  shooting  the 
Indians,  burning  their  dwellings,  and  destroying  their  crops. 
After  a  successful  raid  of  ten  days  he  returned,  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.  These  ravages,  instead  of  subduing  the  tribes,  caused 
a  general  combination  of  them  against  the  whites.  Special  efforts 
were  made  to  attack  the  boats  descending  the  river.  The  wily 
Indian,  from  his  ambush  on  the  river  bank,  would  seek  to  strike, 
with  his  rifle  bullets,  any  one  who  incautiously  exposed  his  person 
above  the  bulwarks.  If  the  boat  touched  the  shore  for  fire-wood, 
the  lurking  savage  was  watching,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
plunder  and  scalps. 

While  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks,  others  were  inces- 
sant in  their  roaming  incursions  through  the  settlements,  way- 
laying every  path,  ambuscading  every  neighborhood,  lurking  as 
invisibly  as  the  wolf,  near  every  residence,  watching  every  family 
spring,  ensconced  in  every  corn-field,  and  near  every  cross-road, 
patiently  waiting  whole  days  and  nights  for  the  approaching 
victim. 

These  parties  were  nearly  all  Ohio  Indians,  from  the  Scioto, 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  their  tributaries.  The  following 
brief  narrative  of  events  during  four  months  —  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  first  of  August  —  will  show  the  vigor  with  which  the 
Indians  pursued  their  work  of  plunder  and  death : 
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In  the  County  of  Jefferson,  ten  persons  were  killed,  and  ten 
wounded,  and  twenty  horses  stolen.  In  Lincoln  County,  two  were 
killed,  two  wounded,  and  twenty-five  horses  stolen.  In  Madison 
County,  one  was  killed,  two  wounded,  and  ten  horses  stolen.  In 
Bourbon  County,  two  were  wounded,  and  fifteen  horses  stolen. 
In  Mason  County,  two  were  killed,  and  forty-one  horses  stolen. 
In  Woodford  County,  several  horses  had  been  stolen,  and  one  boy 
killed. 

The  whole  frontier  region  was  kept  in  constant  alarm.  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  checked  by  the  severity  of  Winter. 
The  same  predatory  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  deadly  assaults  were 
spread  over  three  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier. 

Between  the  years  1783  and  1790,  the  Indians  killed,  wounded 
and  took  captive  fifteen  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  be- 
sides destroying  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  —  so  called  because  it  was  formed  in 
that  city  —  Great  Britain  renounced  all  claim  to  territory  south 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  The  British  Gov- 
ernment made  a  great  effort  to  have  the  Ohio  River  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  line  of  the  lakes ; 
but  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  were  inflexible  in  their  demand  that 
the  lakes  should  be  the  boundary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of  four  Indian  tribes,  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas,  in  a  council  held 
at  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1785,  had  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  large  extent  of  land 
in  that  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  now  known  as 
Ohio.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year  the  United  States  took  formal 
possession  of  these  lands  by  sending  a  detachment  of  troops  from 
Fort  Mcintosh  to  rear  a  block-house,  and  commence  a  settle- 
ment on  the  point  of  land  where  the  Muskingum  River  enters  the 
Ohio. 

Major  John  Doughty  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  this 
expedition.  He  gave  to  the  fort  which  he  constructed  the  name 
of  "  Harmar,"  in  honor  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  outline  of  the  fort  formed  a  pentagon,  and  was 
built  of  large  timbers,  laid  horizontally,  and  enclosing  an  area  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  Some  fine  gardens  were  laid  out, 
in  the  rear  of  the  works.    The  fort  was  on  the  western  side  of  the 
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Muskingum  River,  and  contained  barracks  sufficiently  capacious 
to  accommodate  the  soldiers,  and  also  several  families  of  settlers. 
This  was  the  first  military  post  of  the  United  States  in  Ohio,  if 
we  except  a  small  fort,  called  Laurens,  built  in  1778,  on  the  Tus- 
carawas. 

The  United  States  Government  was  very  desirous  of  securing 
peace  with  the  Indians.  There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  war. 
A  council  of  the  Shawanese  chiefs  was  assembled  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami,  the  latter  part  of  January,  1786.  Three  distin- 
guished gentlemen  of  the  United  States  attended  as  commis- 
sioners. In  the  contract  here  entered  into,  which  was  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  the  Great  Miami,  the  Shawanese  chiefs  acknowledged 
the  United  States  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the 
territory  heretofore  relinquished  to  them,  by  their  chiefs,  in  the 
Treaty  of  January  14,  1785.  The  chiefs  also  agreed  to  abstain 
from  all  hostilities,  to  surrender  three  hostages  for  the  faithful 
delivery  of  all  the  captives  they  held,  to  punish  such  of  their 
young  men  as  should  be  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  against  the 
whites,  and  to  give  notice  to  the  United  States  officers  of  any 
incursions  they  suspected  of  being  in  contemplation  against  the 
frontiers. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  take  the  Shawanese  under  their 
protection,  to  allot  to  them,  as  their  hunting  grounds,  the  territory 
generally  lying  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  to  prevent  all  intru- 
sion of  white  settlements  into  their  regions. 

Notwithstanding  these  treaties,  hostile  incursions  still  continued. 
The  British  Government  had  been  very  desirous  of  retaining  the 
country  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio.  Defeated  in 
this,  the  British  traders  and  agents  in  Canada  sought  to  prolong 
their  influence  over  the  Northwestern  Indians,  and  their  lucrative 
trade  with  them,  by  instigating  them  to  that  cruel  warfare  which 
would  tend  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  American  settlements. 

"  Detroit  had  long  been  an  important  central  depot  for  the  British 
fur  traders,  with  the  Northwestern  Indians.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  business,  and  many  Scotch  and  English  capitalists  had 
large  investments  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  natives.  To 
comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations  would  incommode  these  impor- 
tant personages,  by  interrupting  their  trade,  and  restricting  their 
influence  over  the  savage  tribes  south  and  west  of  the  lakes.  A 
state  of  hostilities  between  the  Indians  and  the  American  people 
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of  the  West  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  them  that,  for  a 
time,  they  should  be  free  from  interruption.  Hence  they  wished 
to  arrest  the  advance  of  emigration  across  the  Ohio  River."* 

The  vast  territory  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River,  was 
claimed,  by  virtue  of  original  charters  from  the  King  of  England^ 
by  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia. Upon  the  peace  which  followed  the  Revolution,  each  of 
these  states  consented  to  relinquish  its  claims  to  the  general 
government,  with  the  exception  of  reservations  by  Connecticut 
and  Virginia.  These  two  states,  embarassed  by  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  retained  a  portion  of  the  territory  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing their  debts  to  the  revolutionary  soldiers. 

The  region  thus  granted  to  Connecticut,  by  Congress,  and 
which  was  called  the  Western  Reserve,  consisted  of  the  country 
lying  north  of  the  41st  degree  of  latitude,  and  extending  from  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Sandusky 
River ;  or  rather  to  the  western  borders  of  Sandusky  and  Seneca 
Counties.  This  region,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lakes,  was 
about  fifty  miles  in  breath,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  east  to  west. 

Virginia  retained  the  lands  lying  between  the  Scioto  and  the 
Little  Miami.  This  section  was  called  **  The  Virginia  Military 
District."  The  remainder  of  the  vast,  and  as  yet  almost  unknown^ 
region  of  the  Northwest  was  to  be  organized  into  states,  so  soon 
as  the  population  should  be  sufficient.  These  cessions  being 
completed,  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  year  1787, 
established  a  territorial  government  over  the  whole,  and  as  yet 
uninhabited,  region,  extending  west  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  this  ordinance  of  territorial  organization,  we  find  it  stated 
that  no  man  shall  be  arrested  for  his  mode  of  worship  or  his  re- 
ligious sentiments ;  that  the  utmost  good  faith  shall  be  observed 
towards  the  Indians ;  that  their  lands  shall  never  be  taken  from 
them  without  their  consent,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  war;  and 
that  there  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  states.  There  was  also  the  all-important  pro- 
vision introduced : 

"  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
said  territory,  other>vise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  provided,  always,  that 

♦  The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  by  John  W.  Monctlc.  M.D.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  226. 
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any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed,  in  any  of  the  original  states,  such  fugitive  may 
be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or 
her  labor  in  service  as  aforesaid." 

And  now  companies  began  to  be  organized  upon  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  for  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  this  northwestern 
territory.  The  Ohio  Company  sent  agents  to  Congress  to  purchase 
a  large  extent  of  land  between  the  Muskingum  and'  the  Hocking: 
Rivers,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ohio ;  for  in  that  region  the 
river  line  runs  nearly  north  and  south. 

The  Ohio  Company  was  formed  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army.  They  had  resolved  to  move  West  to  retrieve 
their  exhausted  fortunes.  Many  of  them  held  large  claims  upon 
the  Government,  the  payment  of  which  they  could  obtain  only  in. 
land.  The  purchase  was  made  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  payable  in 
land  scrip,  or  any  other  evidences  of  debt  for  revolutionary  ser- 
vices. The  purchase,  including  the  mouths  of  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Hocking  Rivers,  embraced  between  one  and  two  million 
acres. 

Soon  after  this  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  purchased 
six*  thousand  acres,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami.  His; 
northern  border  was  the  Ohio  River.  For  this  land  he  paid  sixty- 
six  cents  an  acre.  In  the  Autumn  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam, a  son  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  of  revolutionary  renown^ 
set  out  witli  a  party  of  forty-seven  persons,  mainly  from  New 
England,  to  commence  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum^ 
on  the  eastern  bank,  opposite  Fort  Harmar. 

For  nearly  eight  weeks  this  band  of  emigrants  toiled  painfully^ 
along  through  the  rugged  and  almost  pathless  defiles  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  The  course  they  took  was  what  was  called 
Braddock's  Road.  It  was  the  same  route  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  national  turnpike  from  Cumberland  westward.  At: 
length  they  reached  what  was  called  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the  Yohi- 
ogany,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Alleghany  River.  Here  the 
severity  of  the  Winter  detained  them  for  some  time. 

They  built  at  this  place  a  large  covered  barge,  which  they  named. 
the  Mayflower,  in  remembrance  of  their  pilgrim  ancestors.  It. 
was  bullet-proof,  so  as  to  defy  the  rifles  of  the  Indians.  It  is  said" 
that  the  boat  was  well  adapted  to  transport  the  families  and  their 
effects  to  their  ultimate  destination,  and  to  serve  as  a  floating  resi- 
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<ience,  while  more  permanent  ones  were  being  erected  on  the 
land. 

The  latter  part  of  March,  1788,  the  Mayflower,  freighted  with 
its  precious  colony,  commenced  its  voyage,  to  float  down  the 
Yohiogany,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  emigrants  took  possession 
of  their  purchase.  Better  materials  for  a  colony  were  probably 
never  before  brought  together.  The  colonists  were  generally  men 
-of  science  and  refinement,  and  of  high  moral  worth.  For  their 
internal  security  they  framed  a  simple  code  of  laws,  which  were 
published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  moral  habits  of  the  people  that  for  three  months  there  was 
but  a  single  infraction  of  these  laws.  General  Washington  pays 
the  following  tribute  to  the  character  of  these  pioneers : 

"  No  colony  in  America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable 
:auspices  as  that  which  was  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Infor- 
mation, prosperity  and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know 
many  of  the  settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  community.** 

The  ordinance  which  organized  the  Territorial  Government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  three  judges. 

There  was  a  drizzling  rain,  accompanied  with  fog,  as  the  May- 
flower drifted  by  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  The  colonists 
•did  not  perceive  that  they  had  reached  their  destination  until  the 
massive  white-washed  walls  of  Fort  Harmar  loomed  up  upon 
them  through  the  mist,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  They 
immediately  entered  the  river,  where  they  found  pleasant  accomo- 
dations for  their  boat.  In  the  meantime  the  rain  had  ceased,  the 
fog  was  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone  forth  in  all  its  glory.  A 
scene  of  surpassing  loveliness  was  opened  before  them.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  serene  and  balmy  of  spring  mornings.  The  very 
air  they  breathed  was  exhilarating.  The  meadows  were  green 
with  verdure ;  the  forest  luxuriant  with  foliage.  Birds  filled  the 
air;  and  all  were  alike  delighted  with  their  new  home  which  they 
had  found. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar  gave  them  a  very  warm  welcome, 
while  its  strong  walls  promised  them  security  against  any  hostile 
Attacks.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Americans  were  nomin- 
ally at  peace  with  all  the  tribes.  The  outrages  which  were  per- 
ipetrated  were  the  deeds  of  vagabonds  who  perhaps  could  be  no 
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capacious  to  contain  all  the  colonists  with  their  personal  effects. 
In  two  days  the  current  floated  them  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  they  moored  their  craft  by  the  side  of  the  May- 
flower. 

The  men  composing  this  colony,  as  we  have  mentioned,  were 
well  adapted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  powerful  state.  One  of 
their  first  objects  was  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  for  the  support  of  public  worship.  The  Worcester 
colonists  brought  with  them  a  young  minister.  Rev.  Daniel  Story. 
He  was  a  man  of  fervent  piety  and  of  fine  abilities. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  the  Governor,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
arrived.  He  immediately  formed  his  executive  council,  and  organ- 
ized the  government.  The  whole  country  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Hockhocking  Rivers,  was 
designated  as  the  County  of  Washington,  and  Marietta  was,  of 
course,  the  seat  of  justice.  As*therc  were  many  indications  that 
difficulties  might  eventually  arise  with  the  Indians,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  construction 
of  their  fort,  to  which  they  gave  the  appropriate,  classical  name  of 
Campus  Martins.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  Marietta  was 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  Fort  Harmar,  erected  by 
the  government,  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream.  Should 
the  citizens  be  compelled  by  an  attack  from  the  Indians  to  flee  for 
protection  across  the  river  to  Fort  Harmar,  they  would  have  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  and  their  property  to  the  savages.  There- 
fore Campus  Martius  became  to  them  a  necessity.  This  very  im- 
py^rtant  fortress,  which  subsequently  proved  so  useful  in  a  civil 
and  military  point  of  view,  demands  more  special  mention. 

It  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  reared.  It  consisted  in  fact  of  an  immense  structure  whose  walls 
were  dwelling  houses,  forming  a  square  whose  sides  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length.  Each  corner  was  protected  by  a 
*:rong,  projecting  block-house,  surmounted  by  a  sentry  box.  These 
I  !i/<k  houses  were  two  stories  high,  the  lower  story  being  twenty 
f'.T. :  Mj'jarc,  and  the  upper  story  twenty-four.  These  comer  houses 
•  rojct  ted  six  feel,  so  that  from  the  port-holes  they  could  rake  the 
-.its  with  musketr)',  should  any  foe  approach.  The  walls  of  the 
riw.llinji  houses  were  constructed  of  solid  timber,  bullet-proof, 
^;:d  hewn  so  as  to  fit  closely  together.     Each  dwelling  house 
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more  controlled  than  can  thieves  or  murderers  be  restrained 
under  more  civilized  governments.  There  were  seventy  Indians 
at  the  fort,  engaged  in  traffic.  Their  chief  came  forward  with 
the  greatest  cordiality  to  welcome  the  strangers.  All  was  peace, 
prosperity  and  happiness.  Joy  inspired  the  industry  of  these  for- 
tunate pioneers. 

General  Putnam  had  a  splendid  marquee,  which  was  soon 
pitched  on  the  green  sward.  Boards  were  landed  and  temporary 
huts  rose  as  by  magic.  Streets  were  laid  out  for  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing city,  judiciously  retaining  extensive  portions  for  public  squares. 
Scattered  around  the  beautiful  delta  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Muskingum  with  the  Ohio,  there  were  many  very  remarkable  mili- 
tary remains.  These  must  have  been  reared  by  some  unknown 
people,  who  possessed  the  land  long  before  the  present  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  savages  had  no  tradition  even  of  their  origin. 
These  interesting  relics  were  carefully  preserved. 

On  the  second  of  July,  the  streets  of  the  city  having  been  laid 
out  with  great  regularity,  the  associates  all  met  to  give  a  name  to 
their  new  home.  These  Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers  were 
not  unmindful  of  our  nation's  obligation  to  France,  in  achieving 
its  Independence.  They  therefore  named  their  infant  town  Mari- 
etta, in  honor  of  Maria  Antoinette,  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Louis 
XVI. 

A  square  was  also  set  apart  for  the  construction  of  a  very 
important  fort,  which  was  designed  to  be  so  strong  that  no  Indian 
bands  would  think  of  assailing  it.  On  the  fourth  of  July  they 
had  a  great  celebration,  with  the  usual  oration,  the  roar  of  cannon 
from  Fort  Harmar,  and  all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  public 
joy.  Their  happiness  was  much  increased  by  the  arrival,  two 
days  before,  of  forty  persons,  many  of  them  heads  of  families, 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  These  emigrants  had  spent  nine 
weeks  on  their  journey.  They  came  in  large  four-horse  wagons, 
sheltered  with  canvas  covering  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Their 
journey  had  been  taken  in  a  mild  season  of  the  year,  and  in  it 
they  had  encountered  no  disasters.  Every  night  they  formed  their 
regular  encampment,  which,  with  its  busy  scenes  and  glaring  fires, 
presented  a  very  attractive  spectacle.  Their  canvas-top  wagons 
formed  as  it  were  a  village  of  movable  tents.  When  they  reached 
Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  about  eighty  miles  above  their  point  oi 
destination,  they  procured  a  large  Kentucky  flat-boat,  sufficiently 
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capacious  to  contain  all  the  colonists  with  their  personal  effects. 
In  two  days  the  current  floated  them  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  they  moored  their  craft  by  the  side  of  the  May- 
flower. 

The  men  composing  this  colony,  as  we  have  mentioned,  were 
well  adapted  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  powerful  state.  One  of 
their  first  objects  was  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  for  the  support  of  public  worship.  The  Worcester 
colonists  brought  with  them  a  young  minister.  Rev.  Daniel  Story. 
He  was  a  man  of  fervent  piety  and  of  fine  abilities. 

On  the  ninth  of  July,  the  Governor,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
arrived.  He  immediately  formed  his  executive  council,  and  organ- 
ized the  government.  The  whole  country  north  of  the  Ohio 
River,  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Hockhocking  Rivers,  was 
designated  as  the  County  of  Washington,  and  Marietta  was,  of 
course,  the  seat  of  justice.  As* there  were  many  indications  that 
difficulties  might  eventually  arise  with  the  Indians,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  construction 
of  their  fort,  to  which  they  gave  the  appropriate,  classical  name  of 
Campus  Martins.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while  Marietta  was 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  Fort  Harmar,  erected  by 
the  government,  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream.  Should 
the  citizens  be  compelled  by  an  attack  from  the  Indians  to  flee  for 
protection  across  the  river  to  Fort  Harmar,  they  would  have  to 
abandon  their  dwellings  and  their  property  to  the  savages.  There- 
fore Campus  Martius  became  to  them  a  necessity.  This  very  im- 
portant fortress,  which  subsequently  proved  so  useful  in  a  civil 
and  military  point  of  view,  demands  more  special  mention. 

It  was  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  and  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  reared.  It  consisted  in  fact  of  an  immense  structure  whose  walls 
were  dwelling  houses,  forming  a  square  whose  sides  were  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  in  length.  Each  corner  was  protected  by  a 
strong,  projecting  block-house,  surmounted  by  a  sentry  box.  These 
block  houses  were  two  stories  high,  the  lower  story  being  twenty 
feet  square,  and  the  upper  story  twenty-four.  These  comer  houses 
projected  six  feet,  so  that  from  the  port-holes  they  could  rake  the 
sides  with  musketry,  should  any  foe  approach.  The  walls  of  the 
dwelling  houses  were  constructed  of  solid  timber,  bullet-proof, 
and  hewn  so  as  to  fit  closely  together.     Each  dwelling  house 
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occupied  a  space  of  fifteen  by  thirty  feet.  They  would  all  accom- 
modate about  fifty  families.  Indeed,  in  time  of  the  Indian  war» 
three  hundred  persons  took  refuge  in  them. 

These  dwelling  house  walls  enclosed  an  area,  or  court-yard,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  square,  which  was  often  used  as  a 
parade  ground.  In  the  center  there  was  a  well  which  would  afford 
an  unfailing  supply  of  water  in  case  of  siege.  Port-holes  were 
cut  through  for  musketry,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted 
— the  one  on  the  northeast  and  the  other  on  the  southwest  bastion* 
These  bastions  were  erected  on  the  comer  of  each  block-house. 
They  stood  on  four  stout  timbers,  were  built  of  thick  plank,  and 
were  a  little  above  the  lower  story.  Along  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  block-houses,  there  was  a  row  of  palisades,  sloping  outwards 
and  resting  on  stout  rails.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  houses  a  row  of  very  strong  and 
large  pickets,  planted  firmly  in  the  earth  and  about  twelve  feet 
high.  And  as  a  still  further  precaution,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  pickets  there  was  a  range  of  abattis,  constructed  of  strong 
branches  of  trees  placed  thickly  together,  sharpened  and  pointed 
outwards  so  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  an  enemy  with- 
out cannon  to  reach  even  the  outer  palisades. 

All  the  ground  beyond  within  rifle  shot  was  cleared  of  every- 
thing which  could  afibrd  an  assailing  foe  protection.  A  very  sub- 
stantial wharf  was  built  on  the  shore  of  the  river  near  the  fort 
where  the  Mayflower,  a  fine  cedar  barge  for  twelve  rowers,  and 
quite  a  number  of  light  canoes  were  moored.  Thus  was  com- 
menced the  first  regular  town  by  white  men  within  the  present 
State  of  Ohio.  This  was  but  eighty-six  years  ago.  The  state 
now  contains  a  population  approaching  three  millions.  During 
the  Summer  and  Autumn,  emigrants  were  constantly  arriving,  so 
that  houses  could  not  be  built  fast  enough  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. All  were  busy.  Peace,  health  and  prosperity  smiled  upon 
the  infant  settlement.  The  laws  were  obeyed.  The  Gospel  was 
preached.  The  Sabbath  was  revered,  and  a  high  tone  of  morals 
prevailed.  Gamblers  and  inebriates  avoided  a  place  where  there 
was  no  room  for  the  gratification  of  their  degrading  and  ruinous 
tastes.     Fields  were  plowed,  seed  was  sown,  and  gardens  bloomed. 

The  first  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  was 
convened  on  the  second  day  of  September,  1788,  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Campus  Martius.    The  important  event  was  attended  with 
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appropriate  and  imposing  ceremonies.  A  procession  was  formed 
at  the  little  village,  now  rapidly  rising,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
fort.  The  sheriff,  with  a  drawn  sword,  took  the  lead.  He  was 
followed  by  the  citizens,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Har- 
mar,  the  members  of  the  bar,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  * 
the  Governor,  and  a  venerable  clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  and 
the  judges  of  the  newly  organized  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  When 
the  procession  reached  the  Campus  Martins,  it  was  counter- 
*  marched  so  that  the  newly  appointed  judges,  Rufus  Putnam  and 
General  Tupper,  entered  the  hall  first,  followed  by  the  Governor 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler. 

The  judges  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench.  The  audience 
reverently  filled  the  room.  The  divine  benediction  was  invoked 
by  Dr.  Cutler.  Then  the  sheriff,  Ebenezer  Sproat,  arose,  and, 
probably  ignorant  of  the  French  signification  of  the  words,  oyer, 
oyer,  (hear,  hear),  cried  out  as  has  become  the  invariable  custom, 
"  O  yes !  O  yes !  a  court  is  open  for  the  administration  of  even- 
handed  justice  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  without  respect  of  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  with- 
out trial  by  their  peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence 
in  the  case." 

There  was  a  large  encampment  of  Indians  near  by.  Hundreds 
of  these  untutored  children  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie  witnessed 
these  ceremonies,  with  probably  a  very  faint  conception  of  their 
significance. 

During  the  Autumn  and  the  Winter,  new  colonists  were  still  con- 
stantly arriving,  and  early  in  the  following  Spring  it  was  thought 
best  to  commence  some  new  settlements.  About  twelve  miles 
below  Marietta,  there  was  a  beautiful  meadow,  holding  out  very 
attractive  promise  to  the  husbandman.  On  the  eleventh  of  April, 
1789,  General  Putnam,  with  a  number  of  families,  descended  the 
river  to  this  spot  and  commenced  a  settlement,  which  they  called 
Belpre.  But  the  menaces  from  the  Indians  were  such  that  they 
deemed  it  prudent  first  to  erect  a  block-house,  where  they  could 
find  refuge  in  case  of  an  attack.  This  was  called  "  The  Farmer's 
Castle."  Soon  after,  another  party  commenced  a  settlement  ten 
miles  still  farther  down  the  river,  and  called  their  little  station 
Newburg.  Other  settlements  were  made  along  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum  River,  where  the  rich  lands  promised  easy  tillage  and 
abundant  harvests. 
19 
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Many  of  these  settlers  encountered  pretty  severe  privations. 
One  of  them  communicates  the  following  facts  in  reference  to 
the  inconveniences  of  their  forest  homes : 

"  The  inhabitants  had  among  them  but  few  of  what  we  consider 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  Brittle  ware,  such  as 
earthen  and  glass,  were  wholly  unknown,  and  but  little  of  the 
manufactures  of  steel  and  iron,  both  of  which  were  exceedingly 
dear.  Iron  and  salt  were  procured  in  exchange  for  ginseng  and 
peltries,  and  carried  on  horses  from  Fort  Cumberland  or  Chambers- 
burg.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  garrison  to  be  wholly 
without  salt  for  months,  subsisting  upon  fresh  meat,  milk  and  veg- 
etables, and  bread  made  of  com  pounded  in  a  mortar.  They  did 
not  yet  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  hand-mill. 

'*  There  had  been  an  opinion,  founded  upon  the  information 
of  the  Indians,  that  there  were  salt  springs  in  the  neighborhood. 
Shortly  after  Wayne's  victory  in  1794,  and  after  the  inhabitants 
had  left  the  garrison  and  gone  to  their  farms,  a  white  man  who 
had  long  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Indians,  was  released  and  returned 
to  the  settlements.  He  stopped  at  Olive  Green  and  there  gave  an 
account  of  the  salt  springs  and  directions  for  finding  them.  A  party 
was  immediately  formed,  of  whom  George  Ewing,  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, was  one,  who,  after  an  absence  of  seven  or  eight  days, 
returned,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  with  about  a  gallon 
of  salt  which  they  had  made  in  their  camp  kettle.  A  supply, 
though  a  very  small  one,  was  made  there  that  season  for  the  use 
of  the  frontier  settlement 
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While  the  little  colonies,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum^ 
-were  advancing  so  happily,  Judge  John  Cleves  Symmes  was  mak- 
ing vigorous  movements  for  the  settlement  of  his  large  purchasCi 
of  six  hundred  thousand  acres,  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami  Rivers.  He  was  disposing  of  smaller  tracts  to  private 
individuals  and  companies,  that  he  might  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  down  to  what  was 
called  the  North  Bend,  twenty-three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Miami. 

Major  Benjamin  Stites  purchased  of  him  ten  thousand  acres, 
and  organized  a  colony  of  twenty  families,  principally  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  rear  their  homes  in  a  region  which  seem- 
ed to  combine  everything  which  was  attractive  in  soil,  situation 
and  climate.  This  little  colony  was  composed  of  families  of  in- 
dustry, energy,  and  high  moral  worth.  They  have  left  numerous 
descendants  who  perpetuate  and  honor  their  names.  Weary  must 
have  been  the  journey  in  their  canvas-covered  emigrant  wagons, 
from  New  York  to  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alleghanies.  Fatiguing 
in  the  extreme  must  have  been  their  task  in  toiling,  for  a  hundred 
miles,  through  the  gorges  and  over  the  oUBs  of  this  almost  pathless 
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and  gigantic  chain  of  mountains.  Delightful  must  have  been  the 
change  when,  reaching  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  they  exchanged 
their  wagons  for  the  capacious  barque,  with  its  convenient  cabin, 
affording  room  to  move  around  with  entire  freedom  from  fatigue. 

It  was  delightful  autumnal  weather.  The  barge,  or  ark,  as  it 
was  sometimes  appropriately  called,  floated  down  the  placid  cur- 
rent of  the  stream  for  several  hundred  miles  through  enchanting 
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scenery,  while  the  inmates  enjoyed  almost  perfect  rest  from  their 
toils.  They  had  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  world  of 
freshness  and  beauty  which  was  opening  before  them.  They  had 
culture  of  mind  and  manners,  and  congeniality  of  sympathies.which 
enabled  them  to  live  harmoniously  together.  There  was  nominal 
peace  with  the  Indians,  so  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  save 
from  small  vagabond  bands  of  Indian  robbers,  whom,  with  suit- 
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able  precautions,  they  could  easily  repel  from  behind  their  bullet- 
proof bulwarks. 

They  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  about  the  middle 
of  November,  1788.  Here  they  found  a  fine  stretch  of  land, 
much  of  it  covered  with  forest  whose  gigantic  growth  indicated 
the  richness  of  the  soil.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  Major 
Stites  proceeded  to  lay  out  in  the  woods  the  town,  which  he 
called  Columbia.  Immediately  all  hands  combined  in  raising  a 
large  block-house,  for  the  storage  of  their  goods  and  for  protection 
against  the  Indians.  They  then  erected  humble  log  cabins  for 
the  individual  families.  Thus  was  commenced  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  Miami  country,  about  six  months  after  the  little 
hamlet  of  Marietta  began  to  rise  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring,  Mathias  Denman,  of  New 
Jersey,  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  Patterson  and  John 
Filsom,  of  Kentucky,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  several  hundred 
acres  farther  down  the  river,  immediately  adjoining  Major  Stites' 
colony.  Filsom  remained  to  survey  the  purchase  and  to  lay  out 
the  plan  of  a  town,  while  Denham  and  Patterson  returned  to  New 
Jersey  to  raise  a  party  of  colonists.  Unfortunately  Filsom,  while 
engaged  in  the  survey,  was  waylaid  by  straggling  Indians  and 
shot.  Still  Denham  and  Patterson  pressed  on  with  their  enter- 
prise, and  engaged  a  colony  of  twenty  persons,  and  in  midwinter, 
amidst  masses  of  floating  ice,  descended  the  Ohio  to  a  point  five 
miles  below  Columbia,  and  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  River.  Here,  according  to  a  pre-matured  plan,  they  laid 
out  their  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  rather  peculiar  name  of 
Losanteville.  It  is  said  that  an  eccentric  Frenchman,  on  board 
their  boat,  coined  the  name  from  the  words  ZW  ante  viUe^  which 
he  translated,  not  ver^'  correctly,  "  The  village  opposite  the 
mouth."  This  whimsical  na*  le,  however,  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  the  classical  one  of  Cincinnati  was  given  to  a  spot  destined 
to  attain  ever  increasing  renown  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  land  of  the  township  was  laid  off  in  lots,  which  were  offered 
as  a  gift  to  volunteer  settlers.     In  Burnett's  Notes  it  is  stated : 

**  A  misapprehension  has  prevailed,  as  appears  from  some  recent 
publications,  in  regard  to  the  price  paid  by  the  proprietors  for  the 
land  on  which  the  city  stands.  The  original  purchase  by  Mr. 
Denman  included  a  section  and  a  fraction  of  a  section,  for  which 
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he  paid  five  shillings  per  acre  in  Continental  certificates,  which 
were  then  worth,  in  specie,  five  shillings  on  the  pound ;  so  that 
the  specie  price  per  acre  was  fifteen  pence." 

Judge  Symmes  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  sell  his  land  and  establish 
colonies.  The  latter  part  of  January,  1789,  the  judge  himself  set 
out  from  New  Jersey,  with  a  large  party  of  emigrants,  for  the  far- 
off"  Miami  country.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this 
was  a  toilsome  journey  of  many  weeks.  It  was  a  very  un propi- 
tious season  of  the  year  to  undertake  it.  But  the  emigrants  were 
anxious  to  be  at  their  new  homes  by  the  early  opening  of  the 
Spring.  They  suffered,  however,  very  much  by  the  way,  and 
incurred  serious  peril  from  storms  among  the  mountains  and 
masses  of  ice  in  the  river. 

It  was  the  design  of  Judge  Symmes  to  found  a  city  at  a  point 
on  the  Ohio  called  North  Bend,  from  its  being  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  This 
point  was  not  far  from  midway  between  Cincinnati  and  the  subse- 
quent eastern  boundary  of  Indiana.  The  fiat-bottomed  water- 
crafts  called  arks,  or  Kentucky  boats,  in  which  the  emigrants 
descended  the  Ohio,  were  immense  structures,  and  really  quite 
attractive  in  their  appearance. 

These  boats  were  built  of  stout  oaken  plank,  fastened  by  wooden 
pins  to  frames  of  timber.  The  well- protected  cabin  was  in  the 
stern,  with  the  smoke  curling  gracefully  from  its  stove-pipe  chim- 
ney. The  cattle,  the  stores  and  the  furniture,  were  in  the  bows. 
In  the  center  were  seen  picturesque  groups  of  men,  women  and 
children,  in  pleasant  weather,  thus  joyously  floating  along,  their 
only  motive  power  being  the  gentle  current  of  the  stream.  If  the 
wind  were  chill  or  the  rain  were  falling,  there  was  ample  shelter 
and  warmth  at  the  fireside.  When  the  boats  reached  their  des- 
tination they  were  broken  up,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed  were  of  great  value  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
homes  of  the  emigrants. 

Judge  Symmes  was  a  man  of  much  influence.  At  his  earnest 
solicitation  General  Harmar  sent  General  Kearcy  to  accompany 
the  judge,  with  forty-eight  soldiers,  rank  and  file,  to  protect  the 
settlements  in  the  Miami  country.  The  judge  and  his  party, 
with  their  all-important  military  escort,  reached  the  Bend  early  in 
the  Spring.    They  found  here  an  elevated  plateau  presenting 
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admirable  accommodations  for  their  settlement.  A  little  village 
of  log  huts  speedily  arose,  which  extended  entirely  across  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  in  the  Ohio  and  a  cor- 
responding bend  of  the  Great  Miami.  Every  individual  belong- 
ing to  the  party  received  a  donation  lot,  which  he  was  bound  to 
improve  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a  title.  The  town  received 
the  name  of  North  Bend.  It  has  since  become  somewhat  noted 
as  having  been  the  residence  of  President  William  Henry  Har- 
rison. 

The  number  of  emigrants  rapidly  increased,  being  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  the  soldiers.  The  Indians,  however,  who  still, 
in  large  numbers  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  two  Miamis,  con- 
templated these  operations  with  much  jealousy.  They  not  only 
foresaw  that  these  rapidly  growing  settlements  would  soon  drive 
them  from  their  homes,  but  they  also  suffered  many  outrages  from 
lawless  white  men  whom  no  sense  of  justice  or  humanity  could 
control. 

On  one  occasion  a  delegation  of  several  chiefs  called  upon 
Judge  Symmes,  to  complain  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  prac- 
ticed upon  them.  These  frauds  were  undeniable  and  atrocious, 
and  the  perpetrators  of  them  deserved  to  be  hung.  Judge 
Symmes  endeavored  to  explain  that  these  men  had  no  connec- 
tion with  his  colony,  and  that  he  had  no  more  power  to  restrain 
them  than  they  had  to  control  the  conduct  of  bad  young  Indians 
of  other  tribes.  He  assured  them  that  the  government  of  his 
country,  which  country  consisted  of  thirteen  fires  or  nations,  had 
sent  him  to  the  Miamis  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.  He  showed 
them  the  flag  of  the  Union,  with  its  stars  and  stripes,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  its  significance.  He  exhibited  to  them  the 
American  eagle,  with  the  olive-branch  in  one  claw,  emblematic 
of  the  peace  which  his  country  desired  with  all  people,  and  with 
the  instruments  of  war  and  death  in  the  other  claw,  indicating  that, 
if  others  preferred  hostility,  his  country  was  always  prepared  to 
meet  them.  The  sagacious  chiefs  listened  to  these  explanations 
attentively,  but  with  evident  anxiety.  They  were  thoughtful 
men,  uneducated,  but  endowed  with  much  native  intelligence. 

The  chiefs  had  come  to  the  Bend,  accompained  by  quite  a 
retinue,  and  had  encamped  a  little  outside  of  the  village.  They 
professed  to  be  in  some  degree  satisfied  with  the  explanation  of 
Judge  Symmes,  though,  in  that  explanation,  they  found  no  resti- 
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tution  for  the  frauds  which  had  been  practiced  upon  them.  On 
their  way  home,  they  passed  near  Columbia,  where  Major  Stites 
had  commenced  his  colony.  Some  of  the  Indians  stole,  as  we 
should  say,  but  as  they  said,  took  a  number  of  horses,  in  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  white  traders. 

The  theft  was  soon  discovered,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  out 
in  pursuit  to  follow  their  trail.  Judging  from  the  signs  that  they 
had  nearly  approached  an  Indian  encampment,  one  of  their  party 
Captain  Flynn,  was  sent  forward  cautiously  to  reconnoiter.  He 
was  surprised,  taken  captive  and  carried  into  the  Indian  camp. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  apparently  as  much  humanity  as  if, 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  had  been  captured  by  civilized 
men.     He  was  neither  bound  nor  closely  guarded. 

Being  a  man  of  extraordinary  muscular  strength,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  sprang  from  the  midst  of  his  captors,  and  made 
his  escape,  strange  to  say,  unpursued.  There  were  a  number  of 
Indian  horses  grazing  near  the  spot  which  the  soldiers  had  reached. 
They  stoU  these  horses,  as  the  chiefs  said,  and  with  them  returned 
to  Columbia.  But  the  soldiers  said  they  took  them  in  compen- 
sation for  the  horses  which  those  Indians  had  stolen,  over  whom 
the  chiefs  professed  not  to  be  able  to  exert  any  control. 

Major  Flynn,  in  making  his  escape,  had  thrown  away  his  rifle. 
After  a  few  days  the  chiefs  came  to  Major  Stites,  at  Columbia, 
bringing  back  Captain  Flynn  s  rifle,  and  complaining  of  the  loss 
of  their  horses.  After  considerable  discussion  the  matter  was 
amicably  adjusted,  and  most  of  the  lost  horses  were  restored. 

There  were  now  three  little  villages  of  log  huts  in  the  Miami 
country,  Columbia,  Cincinnati  and  North  Bend.  Though  bound 
together  by  a  common  danger,  there  was  a  very  strong  rivaliy 
between  them.  For  some  time  Columbia  took  the  lead.  It  was 
the  eldest  of  three,  the  largest  in  population,  and  decidedly  the 
most  attractive  in  the  arrangement  and  style  of  its  buildings. 
But  a  detachment  of  troops  had  been  sent  from  Fort  Harmar,  as 
we  have  already  recorded,  to  North  Bend.  Greatly  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Judge  Symmes,  the  commander  of  the  military  force, 
Ensign  Luce,  declared  that  Cincinnati  was  the  more  appropriate 
place  for  the  location  of  the  fort  which  he  was  directed  to  con- 
struct. Regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  judge,  he  insisted 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  select  such  a  spot  for  it  as,  in  his  judg- 
ment, was  best  calculated  to  afford  protection  to  the  Miami  set- 
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tiers.  Mr.  Burnet,  in  his  notes,  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
motives  which  influenced  the  ensign  to  remove  his  command  to 
Cincinnati,  and  to  commence  his  important  works  there : 

*'  Ensign  Luce,  viewing  his  duty  in  that  light,  put  up  a  small 
temporary  work,  sufficient  for  the  security  of  his  troops,  regardless 
of  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  judge,  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a 
substantial,  spacious  block-house,  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  remonstrances  and  entreaties 
of  the  judge  had  but  little  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  officer* 
In  despite  of  them  all  he  left  the  Bend  and  proceeded  to  Cincin- 
nati with  his  command,  where  he  immediately  commenced  the 
construction  of.  a  military  work.  That  important  move  was  fol* 
lowed  by  very  important  results.  It  terminated  the  strife  for 
supremacy,  by  removing  the  only  motive  which  had  induced  for* 
mer  emigrants  to  pass  the  settlements  above  and  proceed  to  the 
Bend..  As  soon  as  the  troops  removed  from  that  place  to  Cincin- 
nati, the  settlers  at  the  Bend,  who  were  then  the  most  numerous» 
feeling  the  loss  of  the  protection  on  which  they  had  relied,  be- 
came uneasy,  and  began  to  follow.  Ere  long  the  place  was  almost 
entirely  deserted,  and  the  hope  of  making  it  even  a  respectable, 
town  was  abandoned. 

*'  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  Summer,  Major  Doughty  arrived 
at  Cincinnati,  with  troops  from  Fort  Harmar,  and  commenced  the 
construction  of  Fort  Washington,  which  was  the  most  important 
military  work  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
About  that  time  there  was  a  rumor  in  the  settlement,  said  to  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  judge  himself,  which  goes  far  to  unravel  the 
mystery  in  which  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  Bend  was 
involved.  It  was  said  and  believed,  that  while  the  officer  in 
command  at  that  place  was  looking  out  very  leisurely  for  a  suit- 
able site  on  which  to  build  the  block-honse,  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  beautiful  black-eyed  female,  who  called  forth 
his  most  assiduous  and  tender  attentions.  She  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  settlers  at  the  Bend.  Her  husband  saw  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  remained  where  he  was.  He, 
therefore,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  to  Cincinnati,  and  very 
promptly  executed  his  resolution. 

"As  soon  as  the  gallant  commandant  discovered  that  the  object 
of  his  admiration  had  changed  her  residence,  he  began  to  think 
that  the  Bend  was  not  an  advantageous  situation  for  a  military 
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work,  and  communicated  that  opinion  to  Judge  Symmes,  who 
strenuously  opposed  it.  His  reasoning,  however,  was  not  as  per- 
suasive as  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the  fair  dulcinea,  then  at  Cincin- 
nati. The  result  was  a  determination  to  visit  Cincinnati,  and 
examine  its  advantages  as  a  military  post,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  judge,  with  an  assurance  that  if,  on  examination,  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  most  eligible  place,  he  would  return  and  erect  the 
post  at  the  Bend. 

"  The  visit  was  quickly  made,  and  resulted  in  the  conviction 
that  the  Bend  could  not  be  compared  with  Cincinnati  as  a  military 
position.  The  troops  were  accordingly  removed  to  that  place^ 
and  the  building  of  the  block-house  commenced.  Whether  this 
structure  was  on  the  ground  on  which  Fort  Washington  was 
erected,  by  Doughty,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  That  move- 
ment, produced  by  a  cause  whimsical  and  apparently  trivial  in 
itself,  was  attended  with  results  of  incalculable  importance.  It 
settled  the  question  whether  North  Bend  or  Cincinnati  was  to  be 
the  great  commercial  town  of  the  Miami  country. 

"  Thus  we  see  what  unexpected  results  are  sometimes  produced 
by  circumstances  apparently  trivial.  The  incomparable  beauty 
of  a  Spartan  dame,  produced  a  ten  years' war,  which  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  And  the  irresistible  charms  of  another 
female,  transferred  the  commercial  emporium  of  Ohio,  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  commenced,  to  the  place  where  it  now  is. 
If  this  captivating  American  Helen  had  continued  at  the  Bend, 
the  garrison  would  have  been  erected  there.  Population,  capital 
and  business  would  have  centered  there,  and  there  would  have 
been  the  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

Emigration  rapidly  increased,  and  these  emigrants  began  to 
scatter,  in  small  parties  of  eight  or  ten  families.  But  there  were 
increasing  acts  of  outrage,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  and  of  un- 
principled white  men.  The  indications  of  approaching  hostilities 
were  such  that,  in  the  Summer  of  1789,  Major  Doughty  was  sent, 
from  Fort  Harmar,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  regular  troops,  for 
the  defense  of  the  Miami  settlements. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  selected  the  post,  for 
the  erection  of  the  fort,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  at  Cincinnati, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  on  a  reservation  of  fifteen 
acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  Federal  government.  Here  he 
commenced  the  structure  of  Fort  Washington,  which  afterwards 
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became  so  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  those  days.  These  were 
probably  the  works  which  Ensign  Luce  visited,  and  to  the  erec» 
tion  of  which  he  decided  to  contribute  his  resources. 

The  principal  building  was  a  large  two-story  block-house,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  upper  story  projected 
two  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  the  whole  building  was  divided  off 
into  barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  was  well  provided  with  port* 
holes.  The  whole  was  surrounded  with  strong  palisades,  flanked 
by  block-houses,  at  each  corner,  projecting  ten  feet  from  the  line 
of  stockades,  so  that  cannon  could  be  brought  to  rake  the  walls. 
The  principal  entrance  fabed  the  river.  It  was  twelve  feet  wide 
by  ten  feet  high,  and  was  protected  by  strong  wooden  doors.  In, 
front  there  was  a  fine  esplanade,  eighty  feet  wide.  The  whole 
exterior  was  whitewashed,  and  the  massive  structure  presented  » 
very  imposing  and  handsome  appearance. 

Very  fine  gardens  were  constructed  by  the  officers,  around  the 
forty  which  were  decorated  with  flowers,  and  which  produced  aa 
abundance  of  vegetables  and  small  fruit.  In  December  of  1789,- 
General  Harmar,  with  three  hundred  regular  troops,  arrived,  and 
Fort  Washington  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northwesteni. 
army.     Soon  after,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor. 

The  population  of  the  Miami  settlements  had  now  so  increased 
that  Governor  St.  Clair,  early  in  January,  1790,  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  when  it  was  expedient  to  organize  civil  govern- 
ment there.  Previous  to  this  time  no  civil  government  and  no 
judicial  tribunal  had  existed  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  For 
mutual  protection,  the  emigrants  had  held  a  public  meeting  under 
a  large  tree,  and  adopted  a  code  of  regulations  for  themselves. 
By-laws  were  formed,  and  punishments  decreed  for  certain  offen* 
ses.  Every  person  present  pledged  himself  to  aid  in  carrying- 
these  provisions  into  execution.  A  judge  was  appointed,  William- 
McMillan,  and  a  sheriff,  John  Ludlow. 

The  first  culprit  brought  before  this  tribunal  was  Patrick 
Grimes.  He  was  accused  of  theft.  A  jury  was  summoned.  The 
crime  was  clearly  proved,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  thirty- 
nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  that 
evening. 

Soon  after,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  another  culprit. 
He  escaped,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort.  The  commandant 
assumed  that  the  military  power  was  the  only  legitimate  authority* 
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which  existed  in  the  settlement.  He  considered  the  self-organ- 
ized government  of  the  people  was  an  impertinence,  an  interfer- 
ence with  his  prerogatives.  He,  therefore,  protected  the  culprit, 
and'sent  an  abusive  note  to  Judge  M'Millan. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  high-spirited  man,  sent  back,  setting  the 
<x>mmandant  at  defiance.  The  military  pride  of  the  commandant 
was  touched.  The  next  morning  he  sent  a  sergeant  and  three 
armed  men  to  arrest  the  judge  for  disrespect  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  The  judge  was  a  man  of  large  frame,  and  remarka- 
ble alike  for  both  strength  and  agility.  He  was  sitting  quietly  in 
his  cabin  when  the  sergeant  s  guard  entered  for  his  arrest.  The 
judge  sprang  to  his  feet,  declaring  that  he  would  never  be  taken 
alive,  and  assailed  his  foes  with  the  fury  with  which  a  lion  would 
repel  attacking  bull-dogs.  For  fifteen  minutes  the  unequal  con- 
flict raged.  The  sergeant  himself  was  soon  prostrated  and  disa- 
bled by  herculean  blows  from  such  weapons  as  the  irate  judge 
•could  grasp.  Speedily  another  assailant  was  placed  hors  de  com* 
Jfoi.  The  two  others,  severely  wounded,  fled,  and  left  the  judge 
master  of  the  field.  He  was  badly  wounded,  but  he  was  the 
undisputed  victor. 

This  was  the  first  conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  author- 
ity in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  intrepid  judge  had  hero- 
ically and  successfully  maintained  his  cause.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  governor,  he  was  well- pleased  that  the  judge  had  main- 
tained the  civil  authority  so  valiantly,  in  opposition  to  military 
arrogance,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum. 

The  territorial  judges  accompanied  the  governor  to  Cincinnati, 
where  the  Executive  Council  was  convened,  and  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary departments  were  organized  the  same  as  in  Washington 
County.  The  whole  country,  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the 
Hockhocking  River  to  the  Great  Miami,  was  designated  as  the 
County  of  Hamilton,  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Cincinnati  was  declared  to  be  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  county.  The  government,  as  thus  organized, 
consisted  of  three  justices  of  the  peace,  four  captains  of  militia, 
four  lieutenants,  four  ensigns,  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  consist- 
ing of  three  associate  justices,  a  clerk,  and  a  sheriff". 

Cincinnati  having  thus  become  the  seat  of  justice,  as  well  as 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  began  to  assume  a  degree  of  im- 
portance which  gave  it  quite  the  ascendancy  over  the  other  small 
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toims  springing  up  around  it  in  the  wilderness.  All  the  citizens 
felt  their  increased  importance.  It  became  the  center  of  rural 
fieishion  and  refinement.  Ambitious  frame  houses  began  to  be 
feared  in  the  place  of  log  huts.  Emigrants  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise  were  lured  to  the  new  emporium.  During  the  Summer 
of  1790  for^  log  huts  were  reared,  adding  very  considerably  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  town. 

A  new  settlement  was  about  this  time  commenced  on  the 
Great  Miami  River,  about  forty  miles  north  fiom  Cincinnatiy  which 
was  called  Coleraine.  Several  families  took  farms  in  that  region^ 
but,  for  mutual  protection,  it  was  necessary  to  have  their  houses 
clustered  together,  and  all  united  in  building  a  stockade  for  mu* 
tual  defense.  The  incursions  of  the  savages  were  every  month 
becoming  more  frequent,  and  there  was  an  alarming  prospect  of  a. 
general  state  of  war.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury  was,  therefore,  sent 
to  Coleraine,  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops  and  one  piece  of 
artillery. 

Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  a  man  of  great  activity  and 
energy.  But,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  was  prone  to  neglect 
his  own  private  interests  in  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  Imme- 
diately after  organizing  the  government  of  Hamilton  County,  he 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  near  where 
Louisville  now  stands.  Here  he  spent  several  days  in  organizing 
a  government  for  the  little  secluded  settlement,  far  away  in  the 
wilderness  there,  and  then  directed  his  steps,  through  a  narrow 
Indian  trail,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  to  the  ham* 
let  of  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash. 

Between  the  Falls  of  the  Ol^io  and  Vincennes  there  was  not  a 
single  white  inhabitant.  It  was  a  vast,  silent,  houseless  wilder- 
ness, now  and  then  traversed  by  hunting  bands  of  Indians.  la 
this  portion  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  is  now  mainly 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  he  organized 
the  County  of  Knox.  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  This  vast  county,  larger  than  several  of  the  States  rf 
the  Union,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the 
east  by  the  Great  Miami,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Wabash.  Vin- 
cennes was  the  seat  of  justice.  The  energetic  governor  then 
proceeded  westward  several  hundred  miles,  through  a  pathl.ess 
and  almost  unexplored  wilderness,  of  almost  illimitable  prairies 
and  boundless  forests,  to  a  little  hamlet  on  the  upper  Mississippi^ 
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called  Cahokia,  where  a  few  bold  pioneers  had  built  their  huts, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 
Here  the  governor  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair.  It  embraced 
the  whole  vast  territory  between  the  Wabash  on  the  east,  the  Ohio 
on  the  south,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 

Two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Mayflower,  floating  down 
the  Ohio,  had  landed  its  energetic  party  of  emigrants  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum.  The  settlements  in  that  region,  and  the 
population  had  so  rapidly  increased  that  the  militia  rolls  of  the 
county  comprised  four  hundred  and  forty- seven  men,  fit  for  mili- 
taiy  duty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  three  were  heads  of  fami- 
lies. The  whole  population  amounted  to  twenty-five  hundred 
souls.  During  the  two  years  quite  a  number  of  individuals  had 
been  cut  off  by  the  lurking  savages. 

Eighteen  months  had  passed  since  the  settlement  in  the  Miami 
country.  The  increase  there  had  been  fully  as  rapid  as  in  Wash- 
ington County.  They  already  counted  a  population  of  two  thou- 
sand souls.  They  had  also  the  advantage  of  quite  a  large  detach- 
ment of  regular  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Washington.  In  both 
regions  the  annoyance  and  danger  from  the  Indians  had  been 
continually  increasing.  The  settlers  were  compelled  to  protect 
themselves  with  great  care  within  their  fortified  stations,  and  in 
their  block-houses.  It  was  no  longer  deemed  safe  to  extend  their 
settlements  farther  into  the  country.  Concentration  rather  than 
dispersion  became  essential.  The  Indians  loitered  around  the 
settlements,  and  it  was  observed  that  they  were  carefully  study- 
ing the  nature  of  the  defenses.  It  became  unsafe  to  venture  from 
their  inclosures.  Many  had  been  waylaid,  robbed  and  murdered 
in  their  advance  from  one  settlement  to  another.  The  foe  lurked 
under  every  bush  and  covert.  Many  negro  slaves,  preferring 
freedom  with  the  Indian  to  slavery  under  the  white  man,  had  fled 
from  their  masters  in  Kentucky,  and  found  refuge  and  a  cordial 
welcome  in  the  wigwam  of  the  savage.  These  negroes  were  often 
not  unwilling  to  avenge  the  intolerable  wrongs  which  they  had 
received  from  their  oppressors. 

The  danger  had  become  so  great  that  "  a  reign  of  terror  "  may 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  all  these  hamlets.  The  executive 
council  issued  a  decree,  ordaining  it  to  be  a  penal  offense  for  any 
one  to  harbor  an  Indian  or  a  negro,  without  first  reporting  him  to 
the  military  commandant.     All  male  settlers  were  commanded  to 
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fp  armed  on  every  occasion.  When  at  work  in  the  fields  senti- 
nels were  always  to  be  posted  in  some  position  which  would  ena^ 
ble  them  to  give  warning  on  the  approach  of  danger,  several  of 
the  Shawanese  tribes  had  repudiated  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
Wabash  tribes  had  not  been  parties  to  it.  It  is  not  known  that 
any  of  the  tribes  who  had  signed  the  treaty  had  proved  false  to 
their  pledges.  The  foe  assailing  the  settlements  was  invisible  and 
Tinpronounced.  ' 

On  the  seventh  of  August,  1789,  a  surveying  party  was  out  in 
the  Miami  country.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Mathews,  a  surveyor, 
with  four  assistants  and  a  guard  o^  seven  soldiers.  One  mora- 
ing,  just  before  leaving  the  camp;  they  were  all  gathered  around 
their  fire,  taking  breakfast,  when  two  guns  were  fired  upon  them, 
from  Indians  in  ambush.  One  man  fell,  instantly  killed.  The 
other  bullet  passed  through  the  bosom  of  Mr.  Mathews'  shirt, 
just  grazing  the  skin.  As  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  the  forest 
seem  to  resound  with  the  war-whoop  of  the  savages,  and  another 
more  deadly  volley  was  poured  in  upon  them.  Six  of  the  soldiers 
fell  dead.  Of  the  whole  party  of  twelve,  five  only  remained. 
This  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  The  sujvivors  fied  in  various 
directions,  and,  after  enduring  great  suffering,  reached  places  a: 
safety. 

The  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  were  perhaps 
more  exposed  than  those  on  the  Muskingum.  They  were  in  what 
is  called  the  old  war-path  of  the  savages.  Nearly  all  the  Indian 
trails  from  Lake  Erie,  led  down  the  Valleys  of  the  Miamis  to  the 
Ohio.  Thence  the  savage  warriors  crossing  the  river  in  their 
canoes,  ascended  the  Valley  of  the  Licking,  spreading  desolation 
and  death  among  the  settlements  in  Kentucky.  The  tribes  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  and  in  the  Valleys 
of  the  Sandusky  and  the  Maumee,  had  been  almost  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  British,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
British  traders,  as  we  have  mentioned,  they  still  continued  hostile 
in  their  feelings. 

In  September,  1790,  General  Josiah  Harmar  collected  quite  a 
large  force  where  Covington  now  is,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  Cincinnati.  An  expedition  was  then  arranged  to 
sweep  through  the  wh  e  Miami  Valleys,  with  a  resistless  force 
which  should  punish  the  guilty  and  overawe,  by  the  exhibition  of 
power,  all  the  Indian  tribes.     General  Harmar  was   appointed 
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commander,  with  three  hundred  Federal  troops  and  eleven  hun-- 
dred  and  thirty-three  volunteer  militia,  from  Pennsylvania,  West- 
em  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  This  gave  him  an  army  of  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  men — a  large  force  for  those  days  and  that 
region.  Colonel  John  Hardin  was  in  command  of  the  Kentucky 
volunteers,  and  Major  John  Paul  led  the  battalion  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia  volunteers. 

Encumbered  with  baggage,  they  were  compelled  to  cut  a  road 
along  the  narrow  war  trail  of  the  Indian.  Thus,  it  was  seventeen 
days  before  they  could  reach  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee. 
The  savages  consequently  had  ample  notice  of  their  approach. 
They  fled,  and  carried  off  with  them  everything  which  was  trans- 
portable, and  set  Are  to  their  huts.  It  was  the  fifteenth  of  Octo- 
ber when  General  Harmar  reached  what  was  called  the  Great 
Village  of  the  Miamis.  For  sometime  he  was  quite  embarrassed 
to  know  what  course  to  follow.  To  pursue  the  Indians  would 
indeed  be  like  giving  chase  to  a  flea  upon  the  mountains.  To 
return  from  so  expensive  and  imposing  a  campaign,  to  which  the 
whole  country  had  been  directed,  having  accomplished  nothings 
would  indeed  be  humiliating. 

After  the  tarry  of  a  few  days,  General  Harmar  sent  out  detach- 
ments to  small  neighboring  villages,  which  they  also  found  deser- 
ted. Five  of  these  they  burned,  besides  destroying  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  vegetables.  In  one  of  these  excursions  the 
fresh  trail  of  a  large  party  of  Indians  was  discovered.  The  com- 
mander immediately  sent  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men 
in  pursuit.  Eighty  of  these  were  regular  troops.  The  remaining 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  Kentucky  volunteers.  They  were 
all  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Hardin,  of  Kentucky. 

After  a  march  of  six  miles,  without  meeting  with  any  signs  of 
a  foe,  they  were  crossing  a  narrow  plain,  bordered  by  thickets, 
when  suddenly  they  were  attacked  by  a  large  number  of  Indians, 
completely  encircling  them,  in  ambuscade.  Strange  as  it  appears, 
the  Kentucky  volunteers,  terrified  probably  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  massacre  of  Blue  Licks,  broke  and  fled,  to  a  man,  without 
returning  a  single  shot.  The  regular  troops  were  left  alone  to 
combat  an  unseen  foe,  of  whose  numbers  they  were  entirely  igno- 
rant. The  conflict  was  short  and  bloody.  The  largely  outnum- 
bering savages  fired  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  clearly  defined 
foes,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  every  man  had  fallen,  except  two  or 
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three  privates  and  two  or  three  officers.  The  escape  of  some  of 
these  seemed  almost  miraculous. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  rout  and  carnage,  as  Ensign  Hartshorn 
was  frantically  running,  he  stumbled  over  a  decaying  log  beneath 
which  there  chanced  to  be  a  small  cavity.  Unseen  he  crept  into 
it  and  drew  the  withered  leaves  around  him.  Thus  he  remained 
in  the  most  dreadful  agonies  of  suspense,  till  the  savages  had 
retired.  There  chanced  to  be  a  marshy  pond  overgrown  with 
tall  grass  and  reeds,  within  six  hundred  feet  of  the  battle  ground- 
Captain  Armstrong  plunged  into  the  pond  so  burying  himself  in 
the  water  and  mire  as  merely  to  be  able  to  breathe.  Here  he 
remained  during  the  long  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  the  night. 

The  exultant  savages  rushed  from  their  coverts  upon  the  plain. 
They  built  their  triumphant  fires.  They  yelled,  they  danced^ 
they  clashed  their  weapons  in  the  exuberance  of  their  demoniac 
joy.  They  scalped  and  mangled  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  They 
scalped  the  wounded  while  still  living,  and  then  like  incarnate 
fiends  tortured  them  to  death,  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  blending 
with  the  war  cries  of  their  tormentors.  In  the  morning  the  sav- 
ages retired  and  Captain  Armstrong  succeeded  in  reaching  his 
friends  in  safety. 

Two  days  after  this  disaster,  General  Harmar,  being  satisfied 
that  nothing  more  could  be  accomplished,  commenced  his  return. 
Colonel  Hardin  was  intensely  chagrined  by  the  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  result  of  his  expedition.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
retrieve  his  reputation  before  he  should  return  to  meet  his  fellow 
citizens  in  Kentucky.  After  the  army  had  advanced  about  ten 
miles  on  their  homeward  route,  he  repiesented  to  Gen.  Harmar 
that  the  savages,  whose  scouts  were  known  to  be  extremely  vigi- 
lant, would  undoubtedly  have  been  apprised  of  the  retirement  of 
the  troops,  and  would  by  that  time  have  returned  in  large  num- 
bers to  their  old  homes.  He,  therefore,  urged  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  five  hundred  militia,  and  sixty  regulars,  to  march 
back  rapidly  upon  the  town,  and  attacking  the  savages  by  sur- 
prise, inflict  upon  them  signal  vengeance.  The  expedition  was 
immediately  organized  and  sent  forward  on  its  march. 

The  wary  Indians,  who  seemed  often  on  these  occasions  to 
manifest  more  military  sagacity  than  the  white  men,  kept  them- 
selves informed  of  every  movement.  They  stationed  a  small 
body  of  warriors  at  a  carefully  selected  spot,  who,  after  a  short 
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conflict,  fled  in  a  direction  not  towards  the  town.  The  whole 
body  of  the  militia  pursued  them  pell-mell,  while  the  regulars  slowly 
continued  their  march  along  the  trail.  The  savages  having  thus 
adroitly  separated  their  foes,  fell  with  their  whole  force  upon  the 
little  party  of  regulars.  The  bravery  and  impetuosity  of  this 
attack  were  extraordinary  in  the  highest  degree.  The  savages 
actually  threw  down  their  rifles  and  rushed  with  the  tomahawk^ 
two  or  three  to  one«  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  All 
except  nine  were  speedily  killed. 

The  Indians  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  their  accomplishments, 
retired  into  their  fastnesses.  General  Harmar,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  force,  returned  from  his  inglorious  campaign  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. His  loss  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty -three 
in  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded. 

The  eflect  of  this  campaign  exasperated  and  encouraged  the 
Indians.  The  war  whoop  resounded  through  all  their  tribes. 
Those  Indians  who  were  disposed  to  friendly  relations  were  over- 
powered by  the  impetuous  flood  of  savage  enthusiasm.  All  the 
settlements  in  the  Great  Valley,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  West- 
ern Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  were  alike  menaced.  The 
emigrants  had  much  more  to  lose  and  much  more  cause  to  dread 
war  than  had  the  Indians.  The  farm-houses  of  the  settlers  were 
widely  scattered.  The  burning  of  a  frontier  village,  with  the 
scalping  and  torturing  of  men,  women  and  children,  was  a  horror 
which  no  language  can  exaggerate.  To  burn  the  wigwam  of  a 
savage  was  comparatively  a  light  catastrophe.  He  had  no  house- 
hold furniture.  A  few  hours'  labor  would  replace  his  hut.  He 
was  in  no  danger,  either  himself,  his  wife  or  his  children  of  being 
scalped  and  tortured. 

The  perils  to  which  the  frontiers  were  exposed  were  terrible. 
In  view  of  them  the  stoutest  heart  might  quail.  In  view  of  them 
the  most  earnest  petitions  were  sent  to  President  Washington  to 
authorize  the  raising  of  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  effectually  to 
protect  the  frontiers.  President  Washington  had  in  person  wit- 
nessed all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  He  knew  well  how  to  sym- 
pathize with  these  suff'ering  pioneers.  Promptly  he  persuaded 
Congress,  in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  third  of  March, 
1 791,  to  authorize  him  to  raise  a  regiment  of  regulars  and  two 
thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  six  months.  Immediate  and 
vigorous  measures  were  adopted  for  a  new  campaign. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


GOVERNOR  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR'S  DEFEAT. 

Governor  St.  Clair,  Commander-in-Chiep — Dissatisfactiok 
Arising — Kentucky  Troops  Desert — General  St.  Clair's 
Encampment  —  Indian  Sagacity  —  Terrible  Attack  ok 
THE  Militia  —  Colonel  Drake's  Charge  —  General  St. 
Clair's  Report  of  the  Battle  —  Loss  of  the  Americans—* 
Account  of  Major  Jacobs  —  Thrilling  Incidents — Cap- 
tain Littell's  Escapes  —  Indian  Tortures — Reasons  for 
Indian  Success — Little  Turtle  andVolney  —  Buckon- 
GAHELAS — Blue  Jacket. 

•By  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1781,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  was  also  appointed  Major  General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces.  An  army  of  two 
thousand  men,  including  artillery  and  cavalry,  assembled  at  Fort 
Washington.  After  many  vexatious  delays  and  disap|K)intment8 
the  march  was  commenced,  up  what  was  called  the  Maumee  Valley. 
The  obstructions  to  the  advance  of  such  an  army  were  so  great 
that  its  progress  was  very  slow.  Crossing  over  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  they  erected  a  strong  block-house 
about  twenty  miles  north  from  Cincinnati.  Leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison at  this  post,  which  they  named  Fort  Hamilton,  they  advanced 
some  twenty  miles  further,  where  they  erected  and  garrisoned  an- 
other fort,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  St.  Clair.  Still 
continuing  their  uninterrupted  journey,  they  erected  and  garrisoned 
a  third  fortress,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Jefferson* 
But  five  or  six  weeks  had  been  employed  in  these  enterprises. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  camp.  There  had  been  very  great  mismanagement  in  the 
supply  of  provisions,  and  the  providing  of  stores.  When  they 
reached  a  point  about  ninety  miles  from  Fort  Washington,  sixty 
of  the  Kentuckians,  disgusted  with  short  xations^  slow  progressi 
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and  approaching  snow  storms,  in  a  body  shouldered  their  muskets, 
and  bidding  defiance  to  all  authority  commenced  their  march 
homewards.  General  St.  Clair  was  daily  expecting  the  arrival 
of  provisions,  in  a  caravan  of  wagons.  Apprehensive  that  the  de- 
serters might  seize  these  wagons,  he  hastily  detached  quite  a  large 
force  to  pursue  the  deserters,  attack  them  if  necessary,  and  rescue 
and  protect  the  wagons.  These  various  operations  so  diminished 
his  forces,  that  his  main  army  now  consisted  of  but  fourteen  hund- 
red men.  His  march  became  toilsome  and  difficult.  The  dreary 
month  of  November  had  come,  with  its  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 
The  route  in  a  northwest  direction,  led  through  a  flat,  marshy, 
inhospitable  region,  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  There  was  no 
road  through  these  gloomy  wilds.  The  ax  had  to  be  incessantly 
in  use,  in  felling  the  trees,  often  of  gigantic  size,  and  in  removing 
the  stumps  to  open  a  passage  for  the  baggage  wagons  and  artillery. 
The  heavily  laden  wheels  often  sank  to  their  hubs. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  aged,  inflrm,  and  was  suffering  severely 
from  the  gout.  It  certainly  indicated  a  want  of  judgment  in  him 
under  those  circumstances  to  have  undertaken  the  leadership  in  so 
arduous  a  campaign.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  en- 
tirely outgeneraled  by  the  Indian  chiefs.  On  the  third  of  November 
the  army  reached  a  point  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
north  from  Fort  Washington.  They  were  still  fifty  miles  from  the 
Indian  towns  of  the  Maumee,  which  they  were  on  the  march  to 
destroy.  It  was  a  dismal  day,  with  chill  winds,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  snow.  The  soldiers  were  weary,  and  their  feet  were 
soaked  with  water.  Cutting  their  way  through  the  almost  pathless 
forest,  they  approached  a  creek,  about  forty  feet  wide,  which  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Wabash.  There  was  a  small 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  while  the  dense  forest  spread 
gloomily  all  around.  Here  General  St.  Clair  took  up  his  encamp- 
ment for  the  night.  He  sent  the  militia  across  the  creek  by  a 
ford,  as  the  advanced  guards  of  the  army.  They  bivouacked  in 
two  parallel  lines,  with  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  feet 
between  them. 

Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  ax,  they  speedily  cut  down  the  trees, 
and  roaring  fires  blazed  in  the  intervening  space,  illuminating  the 
forest  far  and  wide,  and  enabling  both  parties  to  cook  their  suppers, 
and  enjoy  the  genial  warmth.  No  scouts  were  sent  out,  for  all 
were  nearly  perishing  with  cold  and  weariness,  and  there  were  no 
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indications  whatever  that  any  foe  was  at  hand.  But  the  cunning 
savages,  in  large  numbers,  were  in  the  forest,  watching  every 
movement,  and  selecting  their  positions,  every  man  behind  a  tree, 
from  which,  unseen  and  protected,  the  bullet  could  be  thrown  with 
unerring  aim  upon  their  foe,  grouped  together  without  any  shelter. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  the  regulars  were  stationed  in 
the  same  way,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  their  camp-fires  between. 
They  also  cut  down  trees,  and  gathered  around  the  fires  which 
revealed  every  movement  to  their  savage  foe.  It  would  seem  that 
if  the  chief  had  directed  General  St.  Clair  how  to  post  his  troops, 
so  as  to  secure  their  destruction,  the  work  could  not  have  been 
more  effectually  done. 

The  night  passed  away  in  quietude.  But  through  the  long 
hours  of  the  night  the  savages,  unseen  and  unheard,  as  with  the 
silent  tread  of  the  panther,  were  making  their  preparations  for  tl^e 
slaughter.  It  afterwards  was  made  known  that  they  were  actually 
making  themselves  merry  over  the  folly  of  the  white  men  who 
were  thus  exposing  themselves  to  certain  destruction. 

The  day  had  just  began  to  dawn,  and  the  militia  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  creek,  in  thoughtless  confusion,  were  preparing  their 
breakfast,  when  the  yell  of  a  thousand  savages  fell  upon  their  ears, 
followed  by  the  report  of  musketry,  and  a  deadly  discharge  of 
bullets.  Scarcely  one  missed  its  aim.  The  slaughter  was  so  dread- 
ful, that  the  panic-stricken  militia  fled  instantly,  and  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  Many  of  them  did  not  stop  to  pick  up  their 
guns.  They  plunged  pell-mell  through  the  creek,  broke  resistlessly 
through  the  first  line,  and  stopped  a  tumultuous,  helpless  mass, 
at  the  second.  All  this  was  the  work  of  but  fifteen  minutes.  And 
now  the  little  army  of  less  than  a  thousand  men,  huddled  together 
in  terror-stricken  confusion,  were  exposed  to  a  deadly  fire  from 
every  direction.  No  foe  to  be  seen,  except  when  here  and  there 
a  warrior  darted  from  the  protection  of  one  gigantic  tree  to 
another.  There  was  no  room  for  courage,  for  bravery,  save  to 
meet  death  without  a  tremor.  There  was  no  room  for  heroism, 
save  to  fire  or  to  charge  upon  an  invisible  foe. 

Colonel  Drake  was  in  command  of  the  second  line  of  regulars 
when  the  flight  of  the  militia  had  been  arrested.  He  succeeded 
in  forming  his  line,  and  charged  into  the  forest.  The  wary  In- 
dians in  that  portion  of  the  circumference,  retired  before  him. 
while  a  storm  of  bullets  from  all  around  was  rapidly  striking  down 
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his  men.  As  Drake  again  drew  back  to  his  position,  the  Indians 
followed  like  the  closing  in  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  It  seems  as 
if  a  large  party  of  Indian  sharp-shooters  had  been  specially  des- 
ignated to  attack  the  artillerymen.  In  a  short  time,  every  man  at 
the  guns  was  shot  down.  Not  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conflict,  before  one-half  of  the  men  of  St.  Clair's 
army  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  nearly  every  horse  was 
shot. 

In  the  Governor's  official  account  of  this  awful  disaster,  he 
writes : 

**  Our  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers  killed, 
except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  badly  wounded,  moce  than  half  of 
the  army  fallen,  being  cut  off  from  the  road,  it  became  necessary 
to  attempt  the  regaining  it,  and  to  make  a  retreat  if  possible.  To 
this  purpose  the  remains  of  the  army  were  formed,  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  towards  the  right  of  the  encampment; 
from  which,  by  the  way  of  the  second  line,  another  charge  was 
made  upon  the  enemy,  as  if  with  the  design  to  turn  their  right 
flank,  but  it  was,  in  fact,  to  gain  the  road.  This  was  effected,  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  open  the  militia  entered  it,  followed  by  the 
troops.  Major  Clarke,  with  his  battalion,  covering  the  rear.  The 
retreat  in  these  circumstances  was,  you  may  be  sure,  a  precipitate 
one.  It  was  in  fact  a  flight.  The  camp  and  artillery  were  aban- 
doned. But  that  was  unavoidable,  as  not  a  horse  was  left  alive  ta 
have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable. 

''But  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accouter- 
ments,  even  after  the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  four  miles, 
had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many  miles, 
but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it;  for  having  had  all  my  horses 
killed,  and  being  mounted  on  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out 
of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  forward  myself.  The  orders  I  sent 
forward,  either  to  halt  the  front  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting 
with  their  arms,  were  unattended  to.  The  rout  continued  quite 
to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty-nine  miles,  which  was  reached  a  little 
after  sunset.  The  action  began  about  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise, and  the  retreat  was  attempted  at  half-past  nine  o'clock. 

"  I  have  now,  sir,  finished  my  melancholy  tale ;  a  tale  that  will 
be  felt,  sensibly  felt,  by  every  one  that  has  sympathy  for  private 
distress,  or  for  public  misfortune.     I  have  nothing  to  lay  to  the 
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charge  of  the  troops,  but  their  want  of  discipline,  which  from  the 
short  time  they  had  been  in  service,  it  was  impossible  they  should 
have  acquired,  and  which  rendered  it  difficult  when  they  were 
thrown  into  confusion  to  reduce  them  again  to  order;  and  is  one 
reason  why  the  loss  has  fallen  so  heavily  upon  the  officers,  who 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  effect  it.  Neither  were  my  own 
exertions  wanting.  But  worn  down  with  illness,  and  suffering 
under  a  painful  disease,  unable  to  mount  or  dismount  without 
assistance,  they  were  not  so  great  as  they  otherwise  would,  or 
perhaps  ought  to  have  been." 

In  this  dreadful  disaster  the  Indians  killed  over  nine  hundred 
of  St.  Clair's  army,  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  two  hundred 
oxen,  a  great  number  of  horses,  but  no  prisoners.  The  wounded 
were  immediately,  upon  the  field,  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The 
Indians  lost  only  sixty-six  warriors. 

The  Governor  was  not  wanting  in  bravery.  Indeed  the  occa- 
sion was  one  in  which  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
cowardice.  There  was  no  possible  covert  to  be  found.  Like 
men  upon  a  shelterless  plain,  exposed  to  a  hail  storm,  there  was 
little  to  be  done  but  bide  the  tempest.  Eight  bullets  passed 
through  his  clothes  and  hat.  He  had  four  horses  for  his  use ;  the 
first,  a  spirited  colt,  was  so  nervous  and  terrified  by  the  firing  that 
it  required  three  or  four  persons  to  help  the  invalid  governor  to 
mount.  He  was  hardly  seated  in  the  saddle  when  a  bullet  passed 
through  the  animal's  head,  and  an  arm  of  the  boy  who  was  hold- 
ing him.  Another  horse  was  immediately  brought,  and  while  the 
attendants  were  removing  the  saddle  from  the  dead  steed  to  the 
living  one,  one  bullet  struck  the  horse  in  a  vital  part,  and  another 
the  servant  who  held  him,  and  they  both  dropped  dead  together. 
A  person  was  dispatched  for  the  third  horse.  He  did  not  return. 
Both  horse  and  man  fell  dead  by  the  way.  One  of  the  general's 
aids.  Count  de  Malatie,  had  mounted  the  fourth  horse,  having 
lost  his  own,  and  the  animal  was  shot  beneath  him.  The  gov- 
ernor, thus  deprived  of  all  of  his  horses,  though  suffering  intense 
pain,  exerted  himself  on  foot,  with  an  energy  and  alacrity  which 
surprised  every  one.  After  some  time  a  miserable  worn-out  pack- 
horse  was  brought  to  him,  just  as  he  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted 
that,  but  for  that  timely  aid,  he  must  have  been  left  upon  the 
field  at  the  mercy  of  the  Indians.  Greatly  would  those  savages 
have  rejoiced  to  have  kindled  their  fires  and  have  passed  the 
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governor  through  that  awful  ordeal  of  torture  and  of  death  to 
which  they  had  before  doomed  General  Crawford. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  battle-field,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  record.  Major  Jacob  Fowler,  a  veteran  pioneer,  nearly 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  amid  the  wildest  scenes  of  the  forest, 
was  present  on  this  occasion.  In  a  very  graphic  account  which 
he  has  given  of  these  scenes  he  writes : 

"  By  this  time  there  were  about  thirty  men  of  Colonel  Drake's 
command  left  standing,  the  rest  being  all  shot  down,  and  lying 
around  us,  either  killed  or  wounded.  I  ran  to  the  colonel,  who 
was  in  the  thickest  of  it,  waving  his  sword  to  encourage  his  men, 
and  told  him  we  should  all  be  down  in  five  minutes  more  if  we 
did  not  charge  them.  Xharge,  then,'  said  he,  to  the  little  line 
that  then  remained,  and  they  did  so.  I  had  been  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  small  tree.  But  a  couple  of  Indians,  who  had  taken  a 
larger  one,  both  fired  at  me  at  once.  Feeling  the  steam  of  their 
guns,  I  supposed  myself  cut  to  pieces.  But  no  harm  had  been 
done,  and  I  brought  my  piece  to  my  side  and  fired  without  aim- 
ing at  the  one  who  stood  his  ground,  the  fellow  being  so  close  to 
me  that  I  could  hardly  miss  him.  I  shot  him  through  the  hips, 
and  while  he  was  crawling  away  on  all  fours.  Colonel  Drake,  who 
had  been  dismounted  and  stood  close  by  me,  made  at  him  with 
his  sword  and  struck  his  head  off. 

"By  this  time  the  cock  of  my  rifie  lock  had  worn  loose  and 
gave  me  much  trouble.  Meeting  with  an  acquaintance  from  Cin- 
cinnati, named  McClure,  I  told  him  my  difficulty.  '  There  is  a 
first-rate  rifle,'  said  he.  I  ran  and  got  it,  having  ascertained  that 
my  bullets  would  fit  it.  Here  I  met  Captain  J.  S.  Gano,  and 
observed  to  him  *  that  we  were  defeated,  and  that  if  we  got  off  we 
should  need  our  rifles  for  subsistence  in  the  woods.'  The  battle 
still  raged,  and  at  one  spot  might  be  seen  a  party  of  soldiers 
gathering  together,  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  present  mere 
marks  for  the  enemy.  They  appeared  stupefied  and  bewildered 
by  the  danger.  At  another  spot  the  soldiers  had  broken  into  the 
marquees  of  the  oflicers,  and  were  eating  the  breakfast  from  which 
those  had  been  called  into  the  battle." 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  neither  oflicers  nor  men  had 
eaten  anything  the  whole  morning.  Some  of  the  men  were  shot 
down  in  the  very  act  of  eating.  Just  where  I  stood,  there  were 
no  Indians  visible,  although  their  rifle  balls  were  striking  all 
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around.  At  last  I  saw  an  Indian  break  for  a  tree  about  forty 
yards  off,  behind  which  he  loaded  and  fired  four  times,  bringing 
down  his  man  at  every  fire,  and  with  such  quickness  as  to  give 
me  no  chance  to  take  sight  in  the  intervals  of  his  firing.  At 
length  I  got  a  range  of  two  inches  inside  his  back-bone,  and 
blazed  away.     Down  he  fell,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 

"  A  short  time  after,  I  heard  the  cry  given  by  St.  Clair,  and  his 
adjutant-sergeant,  to  charge  to  the  road.  I  ran  across  the  army 
to  where  I  had  left  my  relative.  Captain  Piatt,  and  told  him  that 
the  army  was  broken  up  and  in  full  retreat. 

"  'Don 't  say  so,*  he  replied,  *  you  will  discourage  my  men,  and 
I  can't  believe  it.'  I  persisted  a  short  time,  when  finding  him 
obstinate,  I  said : 

"  *If  you  will  rush  on  your  fate,  then  do  it.' 

"  I  then  ran  off  towards  the  rear  of  the  army,  which  was  making 
off  rapidly.  Piatt  called  after  me,  saying,  *  Wait  for  me.'  It  was 
of  no  use  to  stop,  for  by  this  time  the  savages  were  in  full  chase, 
and  hardly  twenty  yards  behind  me.  Being  uncommonly  active 
in  those  days,  I  soon  got  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  troops, 
although  I  had  great  trouble  to  avoid  the  bayonets  which  the  men 
had  thrown  after  the  retreat  with  the  sharp  point  towards  their 
pursuers." 

Another  incident  of  the  battle  related  by  McClung,  in  his 
Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  terrors  of  the  scene. 

The  late  William  Kennan,  of  Fleming  County,  at  that  time  a 
young  man  of  eighteen,  was  attached  to  the  corps  of  rangers  who 
accompanied  the  regular  force.  He  had  long  been  remarkable 
for  strength  and  activity.  In  the  course  of  the  march  from  Fort 
Washington,  he  had  repeated  opportunities  of  testing  his  astonish- 
ing powers  in  that  respect,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
swiftest  runner  in  the  light  corps. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  action,  his  corps  had  been  ad- 
vanced, as  already  observed,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
first  line  of  infantry,  in  order  to  give  seasonable  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  Just  as  the  day  was  dawning,  he  observed 
about  thirty  Indians  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  guard  fire, 
advancing  curiously  toward  the  spot  where  he  stood,  together 
with  about  twenty  rangers,  the  rest  being  considerably  in  the  rear. 

Supposing  it  to  be  a  mere  scouting  party,  as  usual,  and  not 
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superior  in  number  to  the  rangers,  he  sprang  forward  a  few  paces, 
in  order  to  shelter  himself  in  a  spot  of  peculiarly  rank  grass,  and 
firing  with  a  quick  aim  upon  the  foremost  Indian,  he  instantly 
feU  flat  upon  his  face,  and  proceeded,  with  all  prompt  rapidity,  to 
load  his  gun,  not  doubting,  for  a  moment,  but  that  the  rangers 
would  maintain  their  position  and  support  him.  The  Indians, 
however,  rushed  forward  in  such  overwhelming  masses,  that  the 
rangers  were  compelled  to  fly  with  precipitation,  leaving  young 
Kennan  in  total  ignorance  of  his  danger.  Fortunately  the  captain 
of  his  company  had  observed  him  when  he  threw  himself  in  the 
grass,  and  suddenly  shouted  aloud,  **  Run,  Kennan,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man."  He  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  beheld  Indians 
within  ten  feet  of  him,  while  his  company  was  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  front. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  darted  off"  with  every  muscle 
strained  to  its  utmost,  and  was  pursued  by  a  dozen  of  the  enemy 
with  loud  yells.  He  at  first  pressed  forward  to  the  usual  fording 
place  in  the  creelf,  which  ran  between  the  rangers  and  the  main 
army.  But  several  Indians,  who  had  passed  him  before  he  rose 
from  the  grass,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  and  completely  cut 
him  off"  from  the  rest.  By  the  most  powerful  exertions  he  had 
thrown  the  whole  body  of  his  pursuers  behind  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  young  chief,  who  displayed  a  swiftness  and  perse- 
verance equal  to  his  owa.  In  the  circuit  which  Kennan  was 
obliged  to  make  the  race  continued  for  more  than  four  hundred 
yards.  The  distance  between  them  was  about  eighteen  feet,  which 
Kennan  could  not  increase,  nor  his  adversary  diminish.  Each, 
for  the  time,  put  his  whole  soul  into  the  race. 

Kennan,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  kept  his  eye  upon  the  motions 
of  his  pursuer,  lest  he  should  throw  the  tomahawk,  which  he  held 
aloft,  in  a  menacing  attitude.  At  length  finding  that  no  other 
Indian  was  immediately  at  hand,  he  determined  to  try  the  metal 
of  his  pursuer,  in  a  different  manner,  and  felt  for  his  tomahawk  in 
order  to  turn  at  bay.  It  had  escaped  from  its  sheath,  while  he 
lay  in  the  grass.  His  hair  almost  lifted  his  cap  from  his  head 
when  he  saw  himself  totally  disarmed.  As  he  had  slackened  his 
pace  for  a  moment,  the  Indian  was  almost  within  reach  of  him, 
when  he  recommenced  the  race.  But  the  idea  of  being  without 
arms  lent  wings  to  his  flight,  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  him- 
self gaining  ground.     He  had  watched  the  motions  of  his  pursuer 
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too  closely,  however,  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  before  him,  and  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  a 
large  tree,  which  had  been  blown  down,  and  upon  which  brush 
and  other  impediments  lay,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet. 

The  Indian  who,  heretofore,  had  not  uttered  the  slightest  sound, 
now  gave  a  short,  quick  yell,  as  if  secure  of  his  victim.  Kennaa 
had  not  a  moment  to  deliberate.  He  must  clear  the  impediment 
at  a  leap  or  perish.  Putting  his  whole  soul  into  the  effort,  he 
bounded  into  the  air  with  a  power  which  astonished  himself,  and 
clearing  limbs,  brush  and  every  thing  else,  alighted,  in  perfect 
safety,  upon  the  other  side.  A  loud  yell  of  astonishment  burst 
from  the  band  of  pursuers,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  the  same  feat.  Kennan,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  had 
no  leisure  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  But  dashing  into  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the  feat  had  been  performed, 
where  the  high  banks  would  shield  him  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
he  ran  up  the  stream  until  a  convenient  place  offered  for  crossing, 
and  rejoined  the  rangers  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment,  panting 
from  the  fatigue  of  exertions  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 
No  breathing  time  was  allowed  him,  however.  The  attack 
instantly  commenced,  as  we  have  already  observed,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  three  hours  with  unabated  fury. 

Then  the  retreat  commenced.  Kennan  was  attached  to  Major 
Clarke's  battalion,  and  had  the  dangerous  service  of  protecting 
the  rear.  This  corps  quickly  lost  its  commander,  and  was  com- 
pletely disorganized.  Kennan  was  among  the  hindmost  when  the 
flight  commenced,  but  by  exerting  those  same  powers  which  had 
saved  him  in  the  morning,  he  quickly  gained  the  front,  passing 
several  horsemen  in  the  flight.  Here  he  beheld  a  private  of 
his  own  company,  an  intimate  acquaintance,  lying  upon  the 
ground,  with  his  thigh  broken,  and,  in  tones  of  the  most  piercing 
distress,  imploring  each  horseman  who  hurried  by,  to  take  him  up 
behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  Kennan  coming  up,  on  foot, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  called  aloud  for  him  to  save  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  imminent  peril  of  the  moment,  his  friend 
could  not  reject  so  passionate  an  appeal,  but  swinging  him  in  his 
arms,  he  placed  him  upon  his  back,  and  ran,  in  that  manner,  for 
several  hundred  yards.  Horseman  after  horseman  passed  them, 
all  of  whom  refused  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden. 

At  length  the  enemy  was  gaining  upon  him  so  fast,  that  Kennan 
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saw  their  death  certain,  unless  he  relinquished  his  burden.  He 
accordingly  told  his  friend  that  he  had  used  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  save  his  life,  but  in  vain ;  that  he  must  relax  his  hold 
around  his  neck  or  they  both  would  p(^f  ish.  The  unhappy  wretch, 
heedless  of  every  remonstrance,  still  ^lung  convulsively  to  his 
back,  and  impeded  his  exertions,  until  the  foremost  of  the  enemy, 
armed  with  tomahawks  alone,  were  within  twenty  yards  of  them. 
Kennan  then  drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  cut  the  fingers 
of  his  companion,  thus  compelling  him  to  relinquish  his  hold. 
The  unhappy  man  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  utter  helplessness, 
and  Kennan  beheld  him  tomahawked  before  he  had  gone  thirty 
yards.  Relieved  from  his  burden  he  darted  forward  with  an 
activity  which  once  more  brought  him  to  the  van.  Here  again  he 
was  compelled  to  neglect  his  own  safety  in  order  to  attend  to  that 
of  others. 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Kentucky,  subsequently  Governor  of  the  State, 
was  at  that  time  a  subaltern  in  St.  Clair's  army.  He  was  a  man 
who  united  the  most  amiable  temper  with  the  most  unconquerable 
courage.  Being  a  young  man  of  rather  feeble  constitution,  he 
was  totally  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  the  morning,  and  was 
now  sitting  down  upon  a  log,  calmly  awaiting  the  approach  of  his 
enemies.  Kennan  hastily  accosted  him  and  inquired  the  cause 
of  his  delay.  Madison,  pointing  to  a  wound  which  liad  bled  pro- 
fusely, replied  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  farther  and  had  no 
horse.  Kennan  instantly  ran  back  to  a  spot  where  he  had  seen 
an  exhausted  horse  grazing,  caught  him  without  difficulty,  and 
having  assisted  Madison  to  mount,  walked  by  his  side  until  they 
were  out  of  danger.  Fortunately  the  pursuit  soon  ceased,  as  the 
plunder  of  the  camp  presented  irresistible  attractions  to  the 
enemy.  The  friendship  thus  formed  between  these  two  young 
men  endured,  without  interruption,  through  life.  Mr.  Kennan 
never  entirely  recovered  from  the  immense  exertions  which  he 
was  compelled  to  make  during  this  unfortunate  expedition.  He 
settled  in  Fleming  County,  and  continued  for  many  years  a  leading 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.     He  died  in  1827. 

Among  those  engaged  in  this  disastrous  battle  there  was  a 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Captain  Littell,  with  his  son  Stephen. 
The  captain  had  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  thirteen  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  and  had 
gained  much  reputation  in  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  at  Brandy- 
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wine  and  Germantown.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  business,  he 
had  turned  his  attention  to  the  new  lands  at  the  West.  His  son, 
who  accompanied  him,  had  just  attained  his  majority.  The  cap- 
tain thinking  that,  as  a  member  of  St.  Clair's  expedition,  he  would 
have  a  fine  opportunity  of  exploring  the  country,  applied  for  a 
commission.  Being  too  late  in  his  application,  both  he  and  his 
son  enlisted  in  the  ranks. 

He  entertained  the  supposition,  which  unfortunately  was  very 
general,  that  there  would  be  no  fighting.  It  was  thought  that  the 
Indians,  appalled  by  the  approach  of  so  formidable  a  force,  would 
not  only  make  no  resistance,  but  that  they  would  throw  down 
their  arms  and  beg  for  peace.  The  company  to  which  Captain 
Littell  and  his  son  attached  themselves  was  composed  mainly  of 
young  men  from  New  Jersey,  most  of  whom  had  come  out  for  the 
purpose  of  viewing  the  country.  This  company  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  of  the  militia  corps.  It  was  stationed  in  the  ad- 
vance, upon  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  where  the  savages  com- 
menced their  onset. 

Captain  Littell,  being  hotly  engaged  in  the  fight,  was  not  aware 
of  the  order  to  retreat,  until  the  enemy  were  all  around  him. 
With  the  gleaming  tomahawks  of  the  savages  almost  over  his 
head,  he  sprang  forward  to  cross  the  stream.  As  he  leaped  down 
the  precipitous  bank,  he  stumbled  and  fell,  and  thus  escaped  the 
shower  of  bullets  whistling  all  around  him.  He  fell  into  a  hollow 
of  mud  and  water.  The  pursuing  Indians,  supposing  him  to  be 
shot  dead,  and  that  they  could  return  at  their  leisure  for  his  scalp, 
rushed  by  for  other  victims. 

Fortunately,  the  captain  was  somewhat  screened  from  obser- 
vation by  the  rank  grass  and  dense  underbrush  which  fringed 
the  stream.  His  boots  were  filled  with  water,  thus  rendering  rapid 
flight  impossible.  As  he  was  emptying  his  boots  and  making 
other  preparations  for  escape,  he  was  discovered  by  a  solitary  In- 
dian, who,  supposing  him  to  be  helplessly  wounded,  rushed  incau- 
tiously towards  him  to  take  his  scalp.  He  stumbled  over  some 
slight  impediment,  and  Captain  Little,  springing  up,  plunged  his 
sword  to  the  hilt  in  his  bosom.  The  savage  dropped  dead  into 
the  water.  The  captain  then  fled  into  the  forest.  After  two 
days  of  solitary  wandering,  and  much  suffering,  he  reached  Fort 
Jefferson  in  safety. 

The  escape  of  his  son,  Stephen,  was  still  more  remarkable.     At 
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the  commencement  of  the  battle,  he  was  at  the  extreme  advance. 
Being  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  comrades,  in  their  precipitate 
flight,  he  sprung  aside,  and  hid  in  a  dense  thicket.  The  yelling 
savages  rushed  by  in  their  hot  pursuit.  The  Indians  were  thus 
soon  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  troops.  Here  he  remained 
for  some  time,  in  dreadful  suspense,  as  the  roar  of  the  battle  died 
away  in  the  distance,  the  Indians  being  in  full  chase  of  the  flying 
army. 

He  then  ventured  slowly  forward,  until  he  reached  the  scene 
of  the  night's  encampment.  Awful  was  the  scene  presented  to 
him  there.  The  bodies  of  nine  hundred  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  encumbered  the  ground.  It  was  a  cold,  frosty  morn- 
ing. The  scalped  heads  presented  a  very  revolting  spectacle,  a 
peculiar  vapor  ascending  from  them  all.  Many  of  these  poor 
creatures  were  still  alive.  Groans  ascended  from  all  sides.  Sev- 
eral of  the  wounded,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  the  savages  returned 
they  would  be  doomed  to  death  by  torture,  implored  young  Littell 
to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.     This  he  refused  to  do. 

Seeing  among  the  dead  one  who  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
his  father,  he  was  in  the  act  of  turning  over  the  body  to  examine 
the  features  when  the  exultant  and  terrific  shouts  of  the  returning 
savages  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  already  he  could  see  through  the 
forest  the  plumed  warriors  rushing  back. 

It  so  chanced  that  an  evergreen  tree  of  very  dense  foliage  had 
been  felled  near  where  he  stood.  It  was  his  only  possible  covert. 
He  sprang  into  the  tree,  and  turned  its  branches,  as  well  as  he 
could,  around  him.  Scarcely  had  he  done  this  than  the  savages 
came  bounding  upon  the  ground,  like  so  many  demons.  Imme- 
diately they  commenced  their  fiend-like  acts  of  torture  upon  all 
the  wounded.  One  of  their  principal  amusements  was  to  bind  a 
captive  to  a  tree,  and  see  how  near  to  his  head  they  could  throw 
their  tomahawks  without  killing  him.  If  the  cruel  weapon 
chanced  to  strike  the  cheek  or  the  brow,  bringing  forth  the  gush- 
ing blood,  it  only  awoke  fresh  shouts  of  merriment,  giving  addi- 
tional zest  to  the  game. 

One  of  the  tomahawks  thus  thrown  came  so  near  the  tree  where 
Stephen  was  concealed,  that  he  could  have  stooped  forward  and 
picked  it  up.  As  the  savage  sprung  to  get  it,  Littell  felt  sure  that 
his  keen  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  had  doubted  not  that 
his  dreadful  doom  was  sealed.     The  Indian,  fortunately,  did  not 
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see  him ;  but,  catching  up  his  murderous  weapon,  sank  it  to  the 
helve  in  the  brain  of  the  victim  he  was  torturing. 

The  scenes  he  continued  to  witness  were  as  awful  as  the  im- 
agination can  conceive.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  stated 
that  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  among  the  camp- 
followers  in  this  campaign.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  supposition  that  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  im- 
agined that  there  would  be  no  fighting ;  that  a  treaty  of  friendship 
would  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  that  garrisons  would  be 
established,  under  whose  protection  they,  with  their  husbands^ 
might  find  new  homes.  Fiflty-six  of  them  were  killed,  and  they 
were  tortured,  if  possible,  even  more  unmercifully  than  the  men* 
Some  accounts  state  that  two  hundred  of  these  women  fell  vic- 
tims to  savage  barbarity.  One  woman  was  running  with  her  babe» 
but  one  year  old,  in  her  arms.  In  utter  exhaustion,  as  she  was 
about  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  she  threw  her  wailing  child  into  the 
snow.  The  Indians  picked  up  the  babe,  spared  its  life,  and  took 
it  to  Sandusky,  where  it  was  brought  up  as  one  of  the  tribe. 

Some  years  after  this  dreadful  defeat  of  the  Americans,  an  old 
Indian  woman,  speaking  of  the  event,  said :  "  Oh,  my  arm,  that 
night,  was  weary  with  scalping  white  men." 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  number  of  warriors 
the  Indians  brought  into  the  battle.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  they  exceeded  the  number 
General  St.  Clair  commanded.  But,  in  an  hour,  nearly  one-half 
of  General  St.  Clair's  army  was  destroyed,  and  the  remainder 
were  in  tumultuous  and  frenzied  flight.  This  gave  the  Indians 
an  immense  superiority.  Their  victory  was  clearly  the  result,  not 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  but  of  superior  generalship. 

The  fugitives  scarcely  stopped  to  breathe  until  they  reached 
Fort  Jefferson,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here 
they  met  the  First  Regiment,  which  had  been  sent  back  for  the 
protection  of  the  baggage-wagons.  As  they  had  but  just  erected 
the  fort,  and  left  in  it  a  small  garrison,  there  were  no  supplies 
there  for  the  exhausted,  bleeding,  starving  army.  General  St. 
Clair,  in  his  official  report,  writes : 

"  Taking  a  view  of  the  situation  of  our  broken  troops  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  and  that  there  were  no  provisions  in  the  fort,  I 
called  upon  the  field  officers  for  their  advice  as  to  what  was 
proper  further  to  be  done.     It  was  their  unanimous  opinion 
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that  the  addition  of  the  First  Regiment,  unbroken  as  it  was, 
did  not  put  the  army  on  so  respectable  a  footing  as  it  was  in 
.the  morning,  because  a  great  part  of  it  was  now  unarmed;  that 
it  had  been  found  unequal  to  the  enemy,  and  should  they  come 
on,  which  was  probable,  it  would  be  found  so  again;  that  the 
troops  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  fort,  because  it  was  too  small^ 
and  there  were  no  provisions  in  it;  that  provisions  were  known  to 
be  upon  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two^ 
marches;  that  therefore  it  would  be  proper  to  move,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  meet  the  provisions,  when  the  men  might  have  the 
sooner  an  opportunity  of  some  refreshment;  and  that  a  detach* 
ment  might  be  sent  forward  with  supplies,  to  be  safely  deposited 
in  the  fort." 

Agreeably  to  this  advice,  the  exhausted  and  terrified  army  was 
again  put  upon  the  march  at  ten  o'clock  of  that  very  night. 
Through  all  the  dark  hours  they  dragged  along  their  weary  feet 
The  next  morning  they  fortunately  met  some  wagons  containing 
flour.  Part  of  this  was  distributed  among  the  almost  famished 
troops,  and  part  was  sent  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  little  garri- 
son in  Fort  Jefferson.  The  main  body  now  pressed  on  to  Cincin- 
nati, where  it  took  shelter  beneath  the  walls  of  Fort  Washington. 

Not  long  after  this  two  white  men,  who  had  been  prisoners  in 
the  Miami  villages,  escaped.  They  said  that  the  Indian  warriors 
made  all  manner  of  fun  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  posted  his  troops.  They  even  got  up  a  sham  fights 
in  representation  of  it,  for  the  amusement  of  the  squaws.  With 
roars  of  laughter  they  reenacted  the  scene,  calling  it  St.  Clair's 
fight  and  dance.  They  said  that  they  intended  annually  to  cele- 
brate the  victory  by  a  similar  contemptuous  festival. 

But  war  is  a  very  uncertain  game ;  and  the  braggadocio  is  very 
apt  eventually  to  be  humbled.  Not  long  after  this  the  Indians 
had  their  turn,  in  dancing,  as  they  were  pierced  by  the  bullets  of 
the  white  man ;  and  they  found  something  more  serious  to  attend 
to  than  engaging  in  mock  fights. 

There  were  three  distinguished  Indian  chieftains  who  led  in 
this  battle — Blue  Jacket,  Buckongahelas,  and  Little  Turtle.  These 
were  all  men  of  remarkable  ability,  and  we  shall  hear  from  them 
again.  Little  Turtle  became  very  much  interested  in  the  civilizar 
tion  of  his  tribe.  He  made  very  minute  inquiries  of  General 
Harrison,  respecting  the  organization  of  the  National  Govem- 
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ment.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  met  Kosciusko,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  quite  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 

Little  Turtle  lived  several  years  after  the  war,  with  a  high  repu^ 
tation  for  wisdom,  humanity  and  courage.  Schoolcraft  writes  of 
him:  "There  have  been  few  individuals,  among  the  aborigines, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice. 
The  grave  of  this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors  near  Fort 
Wayne.  It  is  frequently  visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  by  whom  his  memory  is  cherished  with  the  greatest  res- 
pect and  veneration." 

When  Volney,  the  celebrated  French  traveler  and  philosopher, 
was  in  this  country,  he  sought  an  interview  with  this  illustrious 
Indian  chief  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1797.  From  him  he 
obtained  a  valuable  vocabulary  of  the  language  of  ^is  tribe.  In 
one  of  these  interviews  Volney  said  to  Little  Turtle : 

"Why  do  you  not  live  among  the  whites?  Is  not  life  in  Phila- 
delphia more  comfortable  than  upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  ?  " 

The  chief  replied :  "  Taking  all  things  together,  you  have  the 
advantage  over  us.  But  here  I  am  deaf  and  dumb.  I  do  not 
talk  your  language.  I  can  neither  hear  nor  make  myself  heard. 
When  I  walk  through  the  streets  I  see  every  person  in  his  shop 
employed  about  something ;  one  makes  shoes,  another  hats,  a 
third  sells  cloth,  and  every  one  lives  by  his  labor.  I  say  to  my- 
self, which  of  all  these  things  can  you  do?  Not  one.  I  can  make 
a  bow  or  an  arrow,  catch  fish,  kill  game,  and  go  to  war.  But  none 
of  these  is  of  any  use  here.  To  learn  what  is  to  be  done  here 
would  require  a  very  long  time.  Old  age  comes  on.  I  should  be 
a  piece  of  furniture  useless  to  the  whites,  and  useless  to  myself. 
I  must  return  to  my  own  country." 

M.  Volney  says  that  the  skin  of  Little  Turtle,  where  not  ex- 
posed, was  as  white  as  his  own.  Upon  his  mentioning  this  to  the 
chief  one  day,  he  said: 

"  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louisiana,  and  found  no  difference 
of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why  should  there  be  any? 
In  them,  as  with  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Sun,  the  great  father  of 
colors,  which  bums  us." 

Colonel  John  Johnston,  in  his  "Recollections,"  says  that  Little 
Turtle  was  a  man  of  great  vivacity,  and  that  he  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  society  of  gentlemen,  and  of  a  good  dinner.  He  had 
two  wives  living  in  the  same  lodge  with  him.     One,  having  been 
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the  choice  of  his  youth,  had  grown  old,  being  about  fifty,  and  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  household  drudge.  The  other  was  really  a 
beautiful  Indian  girl  of  eighteen.  She  was  the  undisguised  favor- 
ite, and  yet  there  was  never  any  feeling  of  jealousy  perceptible 
between  them. 

Little  Turtle  was  fond  of  telling  of  his  war  adventures.  One 
anecdote  he  used  to  relate  with  much  gusto,  in  jirhich  he  himself 
had  been  outwitted  by  a  white  man. 

"  A  white  man,"  said  he,  "  a  prisoner  of  many  years  in  the  tribe, 
had  often  solicited  permission  to  go  on  a  war  party,  and  had  been 
refused.  It  never  was  the  practice  of  the  Indians  to  ask  or  en- 
courage white  prisoners  among  them  to  go  to  war  against  their 
countrymen.  This  man,  however,  had  so  far  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Indians,  and  being  very  importunate,  that  at  length  we 
consented,  and  I  took  him  on  an  expedition  to  Kentucky. 

"  As  was  our  practice,  we  had  carefully  reconnoitered,  and  had 
fixed  on  a  house  recently  built  as  the  one  to  be  attacked  the  next 
morning  before  the  dawn  of  day.  The  house  was  surrounded  by 
a  clearing,  there  being  much  brush  and  fallen  timber  on  the 
ground.  At  the  appointed  time  the  Indians,  with  the  white  man, 
began  to  move  to  the  attack.  At  all  such  times  no  talking  or 
noise  is  to  be  made.  They  creep  along  on  their  hands  and  feet. 
All  is  done  by  signs  from  the  leader. 

"  The  white  man,  all  the  time,  was  striving  to  be  foremost,  while 
the  Indians  were  beckoning  him  to  keep  back.  In  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  he  would  keep  ahead.  And  having,  at  length,  got 
within  running  distance  of  the  house,  he  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
went  with  all  his  speed,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Indians! 
Indians !  We  had  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  losing  forever  our 
white  companion  and  disappointed  in  our  fancied  conquest  of  the 
log  cabin.  From  that  day  I  would  never  trust  a  white  man  to 
accompany  me  again  to  war." 

Kosciusko  presented  Little  Turtle  with  a  favorite  brace  of 
pistols,  saying  to  him :  "  These  pistols  I  have  carried  and  used 
in  many  a  hard  fought  battle  in  defense  of  the  oppressed,  the 
weak,  the  wronged  of  my  own  race.  I  now  present  them  to  you 
with  the  injunction  that  with  them  you  shoot  dead  the  first  man 
who  ever  comes  to  subjugate  you  or  desnoil  you  of  your  country." 

Buckongahelas  was  a  war  chief  of  the  Delawares.  He  had 
been  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian  missionaries 
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that  he  might  be  almost  deemed  a  civilized  man.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  unusual  native  strength  of  mind,  and  had  been  greatly 
exasperated  at  the  massacre  of  his  unoffending  brethren  by  the 
infamous  Colonel  Williamson.  He  also  felt  outraged  by  the 
fraudulent  treaties,  through  which  the  white  men  were  nominally 
purchasing  land  of  Indians,  who  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  it. 
In  council  there  was  no  man  who  could  speak  more  vehemently 
or  more  to  the  point  than  he.  Mr.  B.  B.  Thatcher  says  that  no 
Christian  knight  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  performing  all  his 
engagements  than  was  Buckongahelas.  He  had  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  hero.  His  independence  was  of  a  noble  nature,  and 
all  who  approached  him  were  impressed  by  his  dignity  of  char- 
acter. 

Blue  Jacket,  the  leading  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  had  also 
attained  much  distinction  as  a  warrior.  There  are,  however,  but 
few  particulars  of  his  history  recorded.  The  simple  explanation 
of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  is,  that  he  had  chieftains  arrayed  against 
him  who  were  vastly  his  superiors  in  the  art  of  war.  He  was 
bravo  and  energetic,  with  but  very  little  ability  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign. 

Does  the  question  arise.  How  was  it  possible  for  such  men  as 
these  chieftains  are  represented  to  have  been,  to  have  allowed 
such  horrible  atrocities  of  barbaric  torture  as  were  inflicted  upon 
their  victims?  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  Alas 
for  man !  Read  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  see 
what  civilized  and  professedly  Christian  men  can  do  even  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  Never  did  savage  atroci- 
ties surpass  those  which  civilized,  educated  and  nominally  relig- 
ious men  have  perpetrated  upon  their  brother  man.  And  these 
Inquisitors  were  often  tender  husbands  and  loving  fathers.  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  fiend  and  the  angel  may  dwell  together 
in  the  ^^t**?  buinw  bosoroi 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  WAYNE, 

Skbtcr  op  Arthur  St.  Clair — Effect  of  his  Defeat— 
Expedition  of  General  Scott— Growing  Importance 
OF  Cincinnati  —  New  Expedition — Anthony  Wayne— 
Employment  of  Spies — Incidents— Indian  Demands— 
American  Defeat  —  Fort  Recovery  —  Position  of  Fort 
Defiance — Its  Strength  —  Proclamation  of  Lord  Dor- 
chester—  Instructions  of  Washington  —  Mr.  Burnet's 
Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Fort  Recovery  —  Mode  of 
Fortification — William  Wells' Anecdote  —  Henry  Mil- 
iar, THE  Scout  —  Capture  of  Christopher  Miller« 

The  awful  disaster  which  befell  the  troops  under  General  St 
Clair  raised  a  fearful  storm  of  indignation  against  him.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  respect- 
able abilities,  of  extensive  information,  of  upright  purposes,  of 
genial  character  and  manners  which  endeared  him  greatly  to  his 
friends.  He  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  dress  and  equipage,  and 
equally  accessible  to  all  There  can  be  no  question  that  he  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  public  welfare.  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  bom 
in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1764.  After  receiving  a  liberal  education 
in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities  of  his  native  land,  he 
studied  medicine.  Being  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  he 
obtained  a  subaltern's  appointment  to  accompany  General  Wolfe, 
in  1763,  to  the  storming  of  Quebec. 

After  the  peace  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Fort  Ligo- 
nier,  and  receivea  a  grant  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land.  In  the 
conflict  with  Great  Britain  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
colonists.  He  fought  bravely,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier.  At  Princeton  and  Trenton  he  gained  new  laurels. 
Subsequently  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major  General,  and  was 
stationed  at  Ticonderoga.  This  post  he  abandoned  upon  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne's  army.     For  this  he  was  unjustly  accused 
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of  incapacity,  cowardice  and  treachery.  A  court-martial,  after 
the  most  careful  investigation,  declared  that  Major  General  St- 
Clair  is  acquitted  with  the  highest  honor  of  the  charges  against 
him.  Afterwards  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  confirmed  this 
decision.  It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  that  the  works  were 
incomplete,  and  incapable  of  being  defended  against,  the  whole 
British  army.  By  a  brave  defense  St.  Clair  might  have  gained 
much  personal  renown.  But  he  would  have  lost  many  men,  and 
in  the  end  the  fort  would  unquestionably  have  been  taken.  This 
loss  would  have  prevented  the  subsequent  capture  of  Burgpyne's 
army.  By  daring  to  do  an  unpopular  act,  St.  Clair  exhibited 
moral  courage  far  superior  to  that  physical  daring  which  often 
gains  a  battle. 

While  residing  on  his  farm  at  Ligonier,  General  St.  Clair,  in 
1785,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  soon 
was  elected  president  of  that  honorable  body.  After  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, he  was  appointed  Governor,  and  continued  in  the  office  till 
the  close  of  the  year  1802,  when  he  was  removed  by  President 
Jefferson. 

After  his  removal  from  office  he  returned  to  the  Ligonier  Val- 
ley. He  had  laid  up  no  money,  but  was  poor,  aged  and  infirm. 
He  was  very  careless  in  money  matters,  and  was  very  unwisely 
negligent  of  his  own  accounts.  He  had  a  claim  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  which  he  neglected  to  pre- 
sent until  it  was  forfeited  by  the  statute  of  limitation.  After  two 
years  of  harrassing  troubles  and  disappointments,  he  relinquished 
the  pursuit  of  his  claim  in  despair,  and  returned  to  his  home  a 
broken-hearted,  worn-out  man,  to  dwell  with  a  widowed  daughter 
in  abject  poverty.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  his  adopted  state, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and,  after  some  time,  voted  him  an  annuity 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  This  gave  the  gallant  old  sol- 
dier a  comfortable  subsistence  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
lived,  however,  but  a  few  years  to  enjoy  this  bounty.  On  the  31st 
of  August,  1 818,  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- four. 

The  return  of  St.  Clair  s  routed  army  to  Fort  Washington 
spread  consternation  and  mourning  into  almost  every  family. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  settlers  had  entered  upon  this  fatal  cam- 
paign. All  the  settlements  in  the  Miami  countr>%  excepting  those 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forts,  were  abandoned.     Many 
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of  the  terrified  pioneers,  retreating  with  the  army,  continued  their 
flight  across  the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky,  hoping  to  find  safety 
in  the  stronger  posts  which  had  been  established  there.  The  In- 
dians, emboldened  by  their  great  victory,  ventured  by  night  even 
into  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  to  spy  out  the  exposure  of  the  town, 
and  the  best  points  upon  which  to  make  an  attack  upon  Fort 
Washington. 

The  country  generally  was  so  disheartened  that  it  was  proposed 
in  Congress  to  abandon  the  whole  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 
to  the  Indians,  and  make  the  Ohio  River  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  east  of  the  mountains  were 
weary  of  these  constantly  recurring  events  of  disaster  and  blood, 
and  were  reluctant  to  make  apy  further  appropriations  for  the 
conduct  of  such  a  war.  It  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  National 
Government  adopted  any  decisive  measures  for  the  chastisement 
of  the  Indians.  In  the  meantime  a  very  cruel  and  bloody  war, 
with  varying  success,  was  surging  to  and  fro  all  along  the  frontiers. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  great  defeat  General  Scott  dispatched 
two  spies  to  the  scene  of  the  late  conflict  to  reconnoiter  the  posi- 
tion and  movements  of  the  enemy.  A  few  miles  from  the  fatal 
spot  they  discovered  a  large  party  of  Indians  rioting  over  the 
plunder  they  had  taken.  They  were  singing,  dancing,  feasting, 
and,  with  great  merriment,  were  riding  the  bullocks  which  they 
had  captured. 

The  men  returning  with  this  report.  General  Scott  arranged  his 
troops  in  three  divisions,  and  by  forced  marches  advanced  to 
attack  the  Indians  by  surprise.  The  expedition  was  a  complete 
success.  He  fell  furiously  upon  the  bewildered  warriors,  killed 
two  hundred  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  He  also  recov- 
ered the  cannon  and  all  the  remaining  stores  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians.  This  victory  was  gained  with  the  loss  of 
but  six  men.  General  Scott  visited  the  scene  of  St.  Clair's  defeat, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  spectacle  presented  to  him 
there : 

"  The  place  had  a  very  melancholy  appearance.  Within  the 
space  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  lay  three  hundred 
skull-bones,  which  were  buried  by  my  men  while  on  the  ground. 
For  five  miles  along  the  road  the  woods  were  strewed  with  skele- 
tons, muskets,"  etc. 

Notwithstanding  this  victory  of  General  Scott,  the  Indians  had 
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acquired  great  confidence  in  themselves  and  great  contempt  for 
their  enemies  on  the  Ohio.  Their  incursions  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  extended  and  daring.  Very  vigilantly  they  guarded  the 
Ohio  River  to  cut  off  the  boats  of  the  emigrants.  Still,  in  the 
year  1793,  about  fifty  settlers  were  added  to  the  population  of 
Cincinnati.  Three  or  four  frame  houses  were  erected,  besides 
several  log  cabins.  A  substantial  but  very  plain  house  of  worship 
was  built.  It  was  a  mere  box,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
ornamentation.  But  as  Cincinnati  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Territorial  Army  and  the  seat  of  Territorial  Government,  it  as- 
sumed quite  an  important  air  of  business.  The  town  was  built 
on  what  was  called  the  lower  terrace,  near  the  river,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  straggling  street,  mainly  of  log  cabins,  intersected  by 
short  cross  streets  which  led  to  the  second  terrace.  This  emi- 
nence was  crowned  by  the  massive  walls  of  Fort  Washington. 

The  ax  had  cut  an  opening  in  the  gigantic  forest  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  town.  Some  of  the  rough  places  were  leveled,  but 
stumps  and  logs  were  yet  seen  everywhere.  This  rustic  Presby- 
terian Church  was  occupied  by  its  first  pastor,  James  Kemper. 
He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  During 
the  summer  a  school  was  opened,  which  taught  simply  the  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  was  attended  by 
about  thirty  boys  and  girls. 

Gradually  the  National  Government  had  been  gathering  its 
resources  and  making  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  to  the 
Maumee  country.  It  was  deemed  very  important,  for  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  Indians,  that  the  national  reputation  should  be 
retrieved.  The  troops  were  concentrated  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  The  little  army  was  entrusted  to  the  leadership  of  General 
Anthony  Wayne.  The  impetuosity  of  his  character  had  given 
him  the  sobriquet  of  Mad  Anthony.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  he  was  much  better  calculated  to  head  a  charge  than  lo  con- 
duct a  campaign.  His  success,  however,  in  this  expedition  gave 
him  the  reputation  of  being  a  general  as  well  as  a  fighter. 

General  Wayne  was  born  in  Eastown,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  ist  of  January,  1745.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
who  had  served  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  who  had  taken  his  seat 
in  the  Provincial  Legislature.  Anthony  received  a  good  common 
school  education,  though,  as  a  boy,  he  was  much  more  fond  of 
military  amusements  than  of  his  books.    At  eighteen  years  of  age 
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he  left  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and  commenced  the  business 
of  a  surveyor. 

With  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  and  occupied  several  posts  of  political  influence  at 
the  commencement  of  the  strife.  In  1775  he  raised  a  regimeiit 
of  volunteers  and  was  unanimously  chosen  its  colonel.  In  many 
conflicts  he  served  with  credit  to  himself,  and  in  1777  was  pro- 
moted by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  com- 
manded a  division  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  where  both  in  the 
fight  and  the  retreat  he  displayed  much  gallantry.  At  the  battle 
of  Germantown  he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  and  covered 
the  retreat  with  great  ability.  In  all  councils  of  war  he  was  noted 
for  recommending  the  most  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  In 
the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  which  expedition  he  led,  he  acquired 
much  renown.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  final  campiugn 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  In  1792  President  Wash- 
ington appointed  him  as  successor  of  General  St.  Clair  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  the  western  frontier. 

For  two  or  three  years  the  Ohio  Company  had  kept  six  spies 
constantly  employed.  They  ranged  the  woods,  two  and  two,  for 
miles  around  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements.  It  was  their  purpose 
to  discover  if  any  small  parties  of  Indians  were  lurking  about  for 
scalps  or  plunder.  An  alarm  gun  fired  from  the  fort  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  all  the  little  cluster  of  families  that  danger  was 
near.     There  was  then  a  general  rush  to  the  stockade. 

Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Kentucky,  was  the  head-quarters 
from  which  these  rangers  explored  that  region,  to  guard  against 
marauding  bands  from  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  Their  employ- 
ment was  perilous  indeed,  and  called  for  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
sagacity.  Of  the  four  thus  engaged  in  Maysville,  one  Duncan 
McArthur  subsequently  became  Governor  of  Ohio.  Another, 
Nathaniel  Beasley,  became  major  general  of  the  militia.  Two 
of  them  would  leave  Monday  morning,  and  following  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  till  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  Thursday  morning 
the  other  two  would  leave  Limestone  for  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Sandy.  They  would  thus  meet  and  pass  each  other  nearly  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River.  By  this  constant  vigilance,  the 
region  would  be  traversed  four  times  each  week.  Sometimes  they 
would  paddle  up  and  down  the  river  in  a  birch  canoe,  creeping 
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cautiously  along  the  shores.     One  would  paddle  the  canoe,  while 
the  other,  a  little  ahead,  would  go  on  foot  through  the  woods. 

Upon  one  of  these  tours,  two  of  these  spies,  Samuel  Davis  and 
Duncan  McArthur,  had  encamped  at  night  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Early  the  next  morning  they  crossed  the 
river  in  their  canoe,  and  went  a  short  distance  back  into  the  woods, 
to  one  of  the  salt  licks,  which  they  knew  to  be  frequented  by  deer. 
This  lick  was  about  two  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Portsmouth, 
near  the  house  subsequently  reared  and  occupied  by  Judge  John 
Collins. 


THE   WARRIOR   AT   BAY. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  serene,  autumnal  morning.  A  light  fog,  not 
yet  dispersed  by  the  rising  sun,  hung  over  the  lowland.  With  the 
silent,  stealthy  tread  of  the  catamount,  looking  anxiously  in  every 
direction  to  see  if  any  lurking  savage  were  near,  they  approached 
the  spring.  Davis  was  creeping  along  through  a  thicket  of  wood 
and  brush,  when  he  lifted  his  head  to  see  if  any  deer  were  in  sight. 
At  that  instant  the  crack  of  an  Indian's  rifle  was  heard,  and  a 
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ballet  whistled  by  his  ear;  no  foe  was  visible.  The  slight  smoke 
of  the  rifle  blended  with  the  fog.  The  Indian,  after  a  moment, 
stepped  from  behind  the  tree,  which  concealed  him,  to  see  what 
was  the  effect  of  his  shot.  The  quick  eye  of  Davis  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  in  an  instant  the  savage  fell,  shot  through  the  heart. 

Davis  immediately,  without  moving,  commenced  reloading  his 
rifle ;  under  such  circumstances  that  was  always  the  first  thing  to 
be  done.  McArthur,  hearing  the  shots,  came  rushing  to  him,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  quite  a  band  of  Indians  sprung  forward,  in 
the  clear  space  around  the  lick.  The  two  rangers  were  so  con- 
cealed in  the  rank  weeds  and  underbrush,  that  they  were  not 
perceived  by  the  Indians.  They  immediately  commenced  flight 
at  their  utmost  speed,  reached  their  canoe,  crossed  the  Ohio,  and 
were  out  of  danger. 

Not  long  after  this%a  boat  was  ascending  the  river,  and  when 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  was  fired  upon  by  Indians  from  the 
Ohio  shore.  One  man  was  instantly  killed  and  two  severely 
wounded.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  rapidly  pushed  the  boat 
towards  the  other  shore,  and  put  back  to  Maysville.  A  fresh  crew 
was  procured,  and  the  four  rangers,  who  chanced  to  be  then  in 
Maysville,  were  directed  to  guard  the  boat  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy.  Here,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  on  the 
Kentucky  shore,  they  found  a  birch  canoe  concealed.  It  was 
large  enough  for  eight  men.  A  party  had  evidently  crossed  the 
Ohio,  and  were  prowling  about  somewhere  in  the  country.  One 
of  the  rangers  immediately  returned  to  Maysville  to  give  the 
warning. 

The  other  three,  having  seen  the  packet  boat  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sandy,  commenced  their  return  in  a  light  canoe.  The 
obvious  danger  was,  that  they  might  be  fired  upon  by  savages,  in 
ambush  on  the  banks.  To  obviate  this  peril,  while  one  paddled 
the  canoe,  two  advanced  on  foot  to  reconnoiter.  Should  there  be 
signs  of  savages,  the  rangers  could  cross  to  the  other  shore. 
Should  they  be  pursued,  they  could,  from  behind  trees,  take 
deliberate  aim  at  the  Indians  in  their  canoe,  and  shoot  them  down 
rapidly. 

Encountering  no  foe,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  in 
safety.  Here  McArthur  went  back  a  little  distance,  among  the 
hills  for  game.  He  approached  the  deer  lick,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  and,  concealing  himself,  waited  an  hour  for  the 
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approach  of  a  deer.  At  length  he  saw  two  Indians  coming  to  the 
lick ;  they  were  so  near  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
without  being  discovered.  They  were  burly  savages,  thoroughly 
armed  with  rifles,  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives.  The  situation 
of  McArthur  seemed  desperate.  In  their  line  of  approach  they 
would  certainly  soon  catch  sight  of  him.  Instantly  he  decided 
upon  his  mode  of  action. 

When  the  savages  were  within  fourteen  paces  of  him,  he  fired, 
and  shot  one  through  the  heart.  He  had  supposed  that  the  other 
one,  not  knowing  the  number  of  foes  who  might  be  concealed, 
would  instantly  take  to  flight.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  The 
Indian  did  not  even  dodge,  as  his  companion  sank  dead  by  his 
side.  Grasping  his  rifle,  he  looked  sternly  around  in  search  of  his 
invisible  foe.  McArthur's  gun  was  discharged.  The  Indians 
rifle  was  loaded.  A  personal  conflict  was  hopeless.  There  was 
no  chance  for  McArthur  but  in  flight ;  and  he  was  not  a  fleet 
runner. 

But  he  broke  from  his  concealment,  and  was  rushing  along,  at 
his  highest  possible  speed,  when,  his  feet  becoming  entangled  in 
the  boughs  of  a  fallen  tree,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  At  that  instant 
the  savage  fired,  and  the  ball  whistled  by  him,  just  singeing  his 
hair.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  towards  the  savage,  who 
was  now  on  an  equality  with  him,  as  both  guns  were  discharged. 
But  at  that  moment  several  other  Indians  came  rushing  through 
the  thickets,  with  unearthly  yells. 

He  turned  again  in  his  flight,  the  savages  pursuing,  like  baying 
bloodhounds,  and  continually  firing  upon  him.  One  of  their  bul- 
lets struck  his  powder-horn,  and  eff'ectually  shivered  it,  scattering 
all  its  contents.  Terror  lent  wings  to  his  flight.  To  his  surprise, 
he  gained  upon  the  Indians,  and  at  length  they  either  lost  sight  of 
his  track,  or,  for  some  other  reason,  relinquished  the  pursuit. 
When  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  he  found  his  companions 
paddling  up  and  down  in  the  canoe,  watching  for  him.  They  had 
heard  the  firing,  had  rightly  judged  its  cause,  and  had  despair- 
ingly hoped  that  their  comrade  might  possibly  escape.  McArthur 
was  hastily  taken  on  board,  and  the  canoe  crossing  rapidly  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  they  all  soon  found  themselves  safely  in 
Maysville. 

President  Washington  was  well  aware  of  the  atrocities  which 
had  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Indians,  and  he  was  anxious  to  do 
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everything  in  his  power  to  secure  friendly  relations  with  them. 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  November,  1793.  In 
his  speech  on  that  occasion,  the  President  said: 

"  The  reiterated  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  effect  a 
pacification  with  the  Indians,  have  issued  only  in  new  and  outra- 
geous proofs  of  persevering  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  with 
whom  we  are  at  war." 

In  September  of  this  year  General  Wayne  had  so  organized 
his  army  as  to  be  ready  to  move  forward  into  the  Indian  country. 
By  rapid  marches,  he  advanced  up  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Miami 
10  Fort  Jefferson,  which  was  about  five  miles  southwest  of  the 
present  Town  of  Sidney.  At  this  spot  he  established  a  camp, 
strongly  fortified  it,  and  called  the  place  Greenville.  Here  he 
wintered,  preparing  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  Summer,  should 
all  efforts  at  peace  be  unavailing.  Commissioners  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  sent  to  confer  with  the  chiefs.  Elated  with  their 
success,  they  demanded  that  all  the  white  settlements  should  be 
removed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that  the  Ohio  should 
henceforth  and  forever  be  the  boundary  line  between  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  and  the  American  settlements. 

This  demand,  of  course,  could  not  be  complied  with.  Both 
parties  prepared  to  renew  the  war.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1793, 
Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  with  about  ninety  men,  were 
escorting  to  the  camp  at  Greenville,  twenty  wagons,  loaded  with 
grain  and  stores.  The  Indian  chief,  of  whom  we  have  before 
spoken.  Little  Turtle,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Indians,  attacked 
them.  He  had  superior  numbers,  and  the  battle  was  fought  with 
great  desperation  on  both  sides.  The  Americans  were  totally 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen  men,  including  both  of  the  officers 
in  command.  The  rest  of  the  troops  fled,  abandoning  everything. 
The  Indians,  who  had  begun  to  despise  their  opponents,  captured 
seventy  horses  with  all  the  wagons. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  General  Wayne  was  reinforced,  by  the 
arrival  of  General  Scott  from  Kentucky,  with  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred mounted  volunteers.  In  December,  he  moved  forward  to 
the  battle-field  where  St.  Clair  was  routed.  Here  he  again  erected 
defensive  works,  and  named  them  Fort  Recovery.  They  reached 
the  place  on  Christmas  day,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  battle- 
ground     One  of  the  party  writes: 

"  When  the  men  went  to  lie  down  in  their  beds  at  night,  they 
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had  to  scrape  the  bones  together,  and  carry  them  out,  that  they 
might  make  their  beds.  The  next  day  holes  were  dug,  and  the 
bones  remaining  above  ground  were  buried.  Six  hundred  skulls 
were  found  among  them.  The  flesh  was  entirely  off"  the  bones, 
and  in  many  cases  the  sinews  yet  held  them  together.  After  this 
melancholy  duty  was  performed,  a  fortification  was  built,  and 
named  Fort  Recovery,  in  commemoration  of  its  being  recovered 
from  the  Indians,  who  had  possession  of  the  ground  in  1791.  On 
the  completion  of  the  fort,  one  company  of  artillery,  and  one  of 
riflemen  were  left,  while  the  rest  returned  to  Greenville." 

General  Wayne  then  advanced  about  sixty  miles,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Auglaise,  until  he  reached  its  junction  with  the 
Maumee.  Here  he  constructed,  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  very  strong  and  scientifically  arranged  works,  which  he 
named,  not  inappropriately,  Fort  Defiance.  Directly  between  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  he  erected  four  strong,  massive  block* 
houses.  These  houses  were  connected  by  stout  palisades,  enclos- 
ing an  area  of  one  or  two  acres.  Just  outside  of  the  pickets  there 
was  a  wall  of  earth,  faced  with  logs.  Beyond  that,  there  was  a 
ditch,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep,  fed  by  water  from  the 
Auglaise. 

The  fort  was  on  the  site  of  a  large  Indian  settlement,  which 
had  extended  several  miles  up  and  down  the  Maumee  River.  The 
situation  was  very  beautiful  and  commanding.  The  Indians  in 
this  region,  having  long  been  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
French,  were  far  advanced  in  civilization.  The  region  around 
was  highly  cultivated.  Vegetables  of  almost  every  kind  were  in 
abundance.  I  here  were  more  than  a  thousand  acres  waving  with 
corn,  and  there  were  also  large  apple  and  peach  orchards. 

Having  erected  and  garrisoned  this  fort.  General  Wayne  re- 
turned to  Greenville.  The  whole  body  of  troops  under  his  con- 
trol, occupying  these  forts,  and  ready  to  march  beneath  his 
banners,  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  men.  The  Indian 
warriors  preparing  for  battle  amounted,  so  far  as  General  Wayne 
could  ascertain,  to  two  thousand  men.  Many  British  officers 
were  associated  with  them,  besides  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
troops. 

The  British  authorities  in  Canada  did  not  disguise  the  interest 
they  took  in  the  success  of  the  savages.  They  encouraged  them 
to  a  vigorous  resistance,  leading  them  to  hope,  as  the  Indians  tet- 
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tified,  in  the  co-operation  of  their  arms.  Lord  Dorchester  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  savages,  in  which  he  told  them  that  it  was 
probable  that  England  would  soon  join  them  in  the  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  Indians,  in  that  case,  would  be 
able  to  select  their  own  boundary  line,  meaning  clearly  that  the 
line  of  the  Ohio,  which  they  claimed,  should  be  forced  upon  the 
United  States.     He  wrote  : 

"  From  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  JJnited  States 
push  forward,  and  talk,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  at 
war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  In  that  case  a 
line  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  warriors, " 

President  Washington  had  given  General  Wayne  very  minute 
instructions  respecting  the  campaign.  He  suggested  the  order  of 
inarch,  the  way  to  guard  against  surprises,  the  mode  of  forming 
speedHy  in  order  of  battle  in  the  thick  woods.  The  camp  at 
night  was  always  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  protected 
by  a  breastwork  of  fallen  timber  or  of  earth.  The '  cavalry  and 
baggage  were  to  be  within  the  square.  The  troops  were  to  be 
kept  under  the  highest  possible  state  of  discipline,  and  to  be  es- 
pecially exercised  in  loading  and  firing  with  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
Particularly  they  were  to  be  taught  to  load  while  running.  The 
general  was  entreated  not  to  spare  powder  or  lead  in  giving  the 
troops  skill  in  these  practices,  so  essential  in  Indian  warfare. 

The  Indians  had  carefully  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
troops  in  erecting  Fort  Recovery,  on  the  ground  rendered  mem- 
orable by  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  They  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to  destroy  the  small  garrison  left  in  guard  there,  and 
to  gain  the  fort  for  themselves.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1794,  a 
large  force,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  with  several 
companies  of  Canadians,  with  blackened  faces  and  in  Indian 
costume,  led  by  British  officers,  in  full  dress,  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  fort.  Major  McMahon  was  encamped  just  out- 
side of  the  works,  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  Mr. 
Burnet,  in  his  Notes,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  import- 
ant conflict. 

"  On  the  30th  of  June  a  very  severe  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery,  between  a  detach- 
ment of  American  troops,  consisting  of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty 
dragoons,  commanded  by  Major  McMahon,  and  a  very  numerous 
Ixxdy  of  Indians  and  British,  who  at  the  same  instant  rushed  on 
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the  detachment  and  assailed  the  fort  on  every  side  with  fury. 
They  were  repulsed  with  a  heavy  loss,  but  again  rallied  and  re- 
newed the  attack,  keeping  up  a  heavy  and  constant  fire  during  the 
whole  day,  which  was  returned  with  spirit  and  effect  by  the 
garrison. 

"The  preceding  night  was  foggy  and  dark,  and  gave  the  Indi- 
ans an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  their  dead  by  torch-light,  which 
occasionally  drew  a  fire  froni  the  garrison.  They,  however,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  bodies  left  on  the 
ground,  which  were  too  near  the  garrison  to  be  approached.  On 
the  next  morning  McMahon's  detachment  having  entered  the 
fort  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack,  and  continued  it  with  great 
desperation  during  the  day,  but  were  ultimately  compelled  to 
retreat  from  the  same  field  on  which  they  had  been  proudly  vic- 
torious on  the  4th  of  November,  1791.  * 

"The  expectation  of  the  assailants  must  have  been  to  surprise 
the  post  and  carry  it  by  storm,  for  they  could  not  possibly  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  escort  under  Major 
McMahon,  wllich  only  marched  from  Greenville  on  the  morning 
preceding,  and  on  the  same  evening  deposited  in  Fort  Recovery 
the  supplies  it  had  conveyed.  That  occurrence,  therefore,  could 
not  have  led  to  the  movement  of  the  savages. 

"  Judging  from  the  extent  of  their  encampment  and  their  line 
of  march  in  seventeen  columns,  forming  a  wide  and  extended 
front,  and  from  other  circumstances,  it  was  believed  that  their 
numbers  could  not  have  been  less  than  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  warriors.  It  was  also  believed  that  they  were  ia 
want  of  provisions,  as  they  had  killed  and  eaten  a  number  of  pack 
horses  in  their  encampment  the  evening  after  the  assault,  and 
also  at  their  encampment  on  their  return,  seven  miles  from  Fort 
Recovery,  where  they  remained  two  nights,  having  been  much 
encumbered  with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

"  From  the  official  report  of  Major  Mills,  adjutant  general  of 
the  army,  it  appears  that  twenty-two  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  were  killed,  and  thirty  wounded.  Among  the 
former  was  Major  McMahon,  and  among  the  latter.  Lieutenant 
Drake.  Captain  Gibson,  who  commanded  the  fort,  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  as  did  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
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escort,  who  were  engaged  in  that  most  gallant  and  successful 
defense. 

**  Immediately  after  the  enemy  had  retreated,  it  was  ascertained 
that  their  loss  had  been  very  heavy ;  but  the  full  extent  of  it  was 
not  known,  till  it  was  disclosed  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Ref- 
erences were  made  to  that  battle,  by  several  of  the  chiefs  in 
council,  ftom  which  it  was  manifest  that  they  had  not,  even  then, 
ceased  to  mourn  the  distressing  losses  sustained  on  that  occasion. 
Having  made  the  attack  with  a  determination  to  carry  the  fort  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  they  exposed  their  person^  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  the  bravest  of  the  chiefs 
and  warriors  perished  before  they  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

^  From  the  facts  afterwards  communicated,  it  was  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  British  sol- 
diers and  Detroit  militia  engaged  with  the  savages  on  that  occa- 
sion. A  few  days  previous  to  that  affair,  the  general  had  sent  out 
three  small  parties  of  friendly  Indians,  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws, 
to  take  prisoners,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information.  One 
of  these  parties  returned  to  Greenville,  and  reported  that  they 
had  fallen  in  with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  at  Girtystown,  near 
the  crossing  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  on  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  June.  They  were  apparently  bending  their  course 
towards  Chillicothe,  on  the  Miami.  There  were  a  great  many 
white  men  with  them.  The  other  two  parties  followed  the  trail 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  were  in  sight  when  the  assault  on  the 
post  commenced.  They  affirm,  one  and  all,  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  armed  white  men  with  painted  faces,  whom  they 
frequently  heard  conversing  in  English,  and  encouraging  the 
Indians  to  persevere ;  and  that  there  were  also  three  British  offi- 
cers, dressed  in  scarlet,  who  appeared  to  be  men  of  distinction, 
from  the  great  attention  and  respect  which  were  paid  to  them. 
These  persons  kept  at  a  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  assailants. 

'•  Another  strong  corroborating  proof  that  there  were  British 
soldiers  and  militia  in  the  assault  is,  that  a  number  of  ounce  balls 
and  buck-shot  were  found,  lodged  in  the  block-houses  and  stock- 
ades of  the  fort,  and  that  others  were  picked  up  on  the  ground, 
fired  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  have  momentum  sufficient  to 
enter  the  logs.  It  was  supposed  that  the  British  who  were  enga- 
ged in  the  attack,  expected  to  find  the  artillery  that  was  lost  on 
the  fatal  fourth  of  November,  which  had  been  hid  in  the  ground, 
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and  covered  with  logs  by  the  Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle 
field.  This  inference  was  supported  by  the  fact  that,  during  the 
conflict,  they  were  seen  turning  over  logs  and  examining  different 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  as  if  searching  for  something.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  believing  that  they  depended  on  that  artil- 
lery to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  fort.  But,  fortunately,  most  of 
it  had  previously  been  found  by  its  legitimate  owners,  and  was 
then  employed  in  its  defense." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Clair,  after  his  awful  defeat,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  artillery.  General  Wayne  succeeded 
in  recovering  all  these  pieces,  except  one,  which  could  not  be 
found.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  his  day  this  piece  was  acci- 
dentally discovered,  buried  deep  in  the  mud.  It  passed  into  the 
possession  of  an  artillery  company  in  Cincinnati,  who  may,  prob- 
ably, still  retain  it. 

The  Indians  were  very  adroit  in  their  stratagems,  and  the 
utmost  caution  was  requisite  in  a  conflict  with  them.  Captain 
Shaylor  was  in  command  of  the  little  garrison  at  Fort  Jefferson. 
Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  savages  from  their  signal 
defeat  at  Fort  Recovery,  as  no  Indians  were  around,  and  it  would 
take  sometime  to  re-organize  new  war  parties,  all  the  garrisons 
felt  much  at  their  ease.  Captain  Shaylor,  as  the  Indians  well 
knew,  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  One  pleasant  summer  morning 
the  captain  heard  the  gobble  of  a  flock  of  turkeys  in  the  woods  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  fort.  Calling  his  son,  they  eagerly  sal- 
lied forth  to  shoot  some  game  for  dinner.  They  fell  into  an 
ambuscade,  the  son  fell,  mortally  wounded.  The  gobble  of  the 
turkeys  was  but  a  decoy  of  the  Indians.  The  captain  turned  and 
fled  to  the  garrison,  the  Indians,  with  loud  yells,  pursued,  hoping 
either  to  capture  him,  or  to  enter  the  gates  at  his  heels.  They 
were,  however,  disappointed.  He  rushed  in,  though  with  an  arrow 
quivering  in  his  back,  and  the  gates  were  immediately  closed  after 
him. 

General  Wayne,  in  all  his  movements,  followed  very  closely  the 
instructions  given  him  by  President  Washington.  In  his  marches  the 
army  generally  halted  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The  quar- 
termasters, with  the  quartermaster-general,  surveyor  and  engineers, 
selected  the  ground,  and  laid  off"  the  encampment  of  each  com- 
pany. They  went  a  little  in  advance,  so  that  the  troops,  as  soon 
as  they  arrived,  proceeded  to  pitch  their  tents.     Each  company 
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fortified  twenty  feet  in  front  of  its  position.  This  was  done  either 
by  throwing  up  the  earth,  or  by  cutting  down  trees,  and  piling  up 
the  logs.  The  whole  breastwork,  around  the  encampment,  was 
usually  completed  before  dark. 

Fort  Defiance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Auglaise,  was  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  from  Greenville.  During  the  construction  of  the 
fort  the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  of  the  highly  cultivated  region 
for  miles  around,  destroying  the  crops  and  burning  the  deserted 
-villages.  Having  finished  and  strongly  garrisoned  the  fort,  Wayne 
pressed  forward  down  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  a  distance  of 
forty-five  miles,  where,  at  what  is  called  the  Rapids,  and  within 
•seven  miles  of  the  old  English  Fort  Miami,  he  constructed  Fort 
Deposit.  It  is  said  that  the  army  which  he  assembled  here 
amounted  to  two  thousand  regulars,  besides  eleven  hundred  rifle- 
men, commanded  by  General  Scott.  General  Wayne  was  very 
<:areful  to  guard  his  camp  by  scouts,  who  ranged  the  forest  in  all 
•directions.  One  of  the  scouts,  who  obtained  great  distinction, 
was  William  Wells. 

He  was  captured  by  the  Indians  when  a  mere  child,  and  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Little  Turtle.  Here  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  he  became  strongly  attached  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  lodge.  Indeed  he  became  an  Indian,  in  all  his 
sympathies,  character  and  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  in  their  war  parties,  and  in  his  paint  and  plumes  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  other  Indians.  He  commanded  three 
hundred  warriors  in  the  attack  upon  St  Clair,  and  so  directed 
their  fire  as  to  annihilate  the  artillerists. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  victory,  he  felt  assurred  that,  in  the 
end,  the  whites  would  triumph.  He  therefore  decided  to  abandon 
the  Indians,  and  return  to  his  countrymen.  One  morning  he  said 
to  Little  Turtle,  his  adopted  father,  pointing  to  the  heavens : 

"  When  that  sun  reaches  the  meridian,  I  shall  leave  you  for  the 
whites.  And  whenever  you  meet  me  in  battle,  you  must  kill  me, 
as  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  by  you." 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  after  this  abrupt  departure,  the  ties 
of  friendship  continued  unbroken  between  these  highly  gifted  men. 
Wells  soon  joined  Wayne's  army.  His  knowledge  of  Indian 
haunts  and  modes  of  warfare,  rendered  him  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  troops.    After  peace  was  restored  he  returned  to  his 
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foster  father,  Little  Turtle,  and  their  friendship  remained  uninter^ 
rupted  until  his  death. 

In  one  of  his  excursions,  Captain  Wells,  upon  approaching  the 
banks  of  St.  Mary  s  River,  discovered  a  group  of  Indians  ascend- 
the  stream  in  a  canoe.  He  was  himself  in  Indian  costume,  and 
spoke  their  language  like  a  native.  The  Indians,  perceiving  him^ 
and  not  suspecting  any  danger,  turned  their  canoe  towards  the 
shore.  As  they  approached,  Captain  Wells  recognized,  among  the 
rest,  his  Indian  father  and  mother.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard 
his  companions,  who  were  lying  in  ambush  cocking  their  rifles,  to 
pour  a  deadly  fire  into  the  canoe. 

Captain  Wells,  alarmed  at  the  danger  to  which  his  friends  were 
exposed,  turned  to  his  men  and  ordered  them  to  desist,  declaring 
that  he  would  shoot  down  the  first  man  who  should  fire  into  the 
boat. 

"  That  family,"  said  he,  "  has  fed  me  when  hungry,  clothed  me 
when  naked,  and  nursed  me  when  sick,  and  has  treated  me  with 
as  much  affection  as  one  of  their  own  children. " 

This  speech  touched  the  hearts  of  his  comrades,  who  knew  of 
his  previous  history.  They  dropped  their  rifles,  and  shook  hands 
cordially  with  the  trembling  Indians.  Such  are  the  joys  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Captain  Wells  assured  the  family  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear.  He,  however,  told  Little  Turtle  that  General 
Wayne  was  approaching  with  a  force  which  the  Indians  could  not 
resist,  and  that  the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  immediately  to 
make  peace.  Urging  his  father  to  keep,  for  the  future,  out  of 
danger,  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other.  The  Indi- 
ans seemed  very  grateful  for  this  manifestation  of  kindness,  and 
paddled  rapidly  from  the  shore. 

Another  of  the  scouts,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wells,  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  history,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Miller.  He, 
and  a  younger  brother,  Christopher,  had  been  captured  by  the 
Indians  when  children,  and  had  been  kindly  adopted  into  an  In- 
dian family.  He  lived  with  the  Indians  until  he  was  twenty-four 
years  of  age.  Though  he  had  fully  adopted  the  Indian's  mode 
of  life,  and  had  entirely  identified  himself  with  the  tribe,  he  began 
to  yearn  for  a  return  to  civilized  life.  He  could  not,  however, 
persuade  his  brother  to  accompany  him  in  his  contemplated  flight 
Many  years  passed  away,  during  which  the  brothers  heard  nothing 
of  each  other.     Henry  escaped  through  the  woods,  and  safely 
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reached  his  friends  in  Kentucky.  Henry  and  Wells  had  known 
•each  Other  when  residing  with  the  Indians. 

There  were  four  other  men,  united  with  these  two,  who  usually 
went  out  together,  as  scouts,  making  a  party  of  six.  In  June, 
i794>  while  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  were  at  Greenville. 
General  Wayne  dispatched  Wells  and  his  corps  on  one. of  their 
-excursions.  They  were  particularly  requested  to  bring  some  In- 
dian into  the  camp,  as  a  prisoner,  from  whom  the  movements  of  the 
savages  could  be  ascertained.  They  crossed  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
and,  as  they  were  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  Auglaise, 
they  discovered  a  slight  smoke  curling  up  through  the  tree-tops, 
at  a  distance. 

With  great  caution  three  of  them  crept  along  with  the  stealthy 
tread  of  an  animal,  seeking  to  plunge  upon  its  prey,  till  they 
reached  a  spot  screened  by  the  dense  boughs  of  a  fallen  tre^  ftom 
which  they  saw  three  Indians,  within  half  gun-shot  distance, 
making  themselves  very  merry  around  a  camp-fire.  They  had  just 
killed  a  deer,  and  were  feasting  upon  the  savory  cuts.  The  plan 
'of  the  scouts  was  immediately  formed.  Wells  and  Miller  were  to 
^hoot  two  of  the  Indians,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left. 
Immediately,  upon  the  report  of  the  guns,  McClellan,  who  was 
fleet  of  foot  as  a  deer,  was  to  spring  forward  and  seize  the  center 
Indian,  while  instantly  supported  by  his  comrades. 

The  guns  were  fired,  and  the  two  Indians  dropped  dead,  shot 
through  the  heart.  McClellan,  with  uplifted  tomahawk,  rushed 
upon  his  victim.  The  Indian,  without  even  grasping  his  rifle, 
bounded  down  towards  the  river.  At  that  place  there  was  a  bluff 
bank,  nearly  twenty  feet  high.  Giving  a  tremendous  leap,  he 
landed  in  the  stream  but  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
sank  in  the  soft  oozy  bottom  of  mud,  up  to  his  waist.  He 
was  effectually  imprisoned.  McClellan  sprang  after  him,  and 
found  himself  in  about  the  same  predicament.  As  they  were 
both  floundering  in  the  mire,  the  Indian  drew  his  knife.  McCleU 
Ian,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  ordered  the  Indian  to  throw  his 
knife  into  the  water,  or  he  would  instantly  cleave  his  brain. 

He  did  so,  and  surrendered  without  further  opposition.  By  this 
time  Wells  and  his  companion  came  to  the  bank  and  discovered 
the  two  struggling  in  the  mire.  Their  prisoner  being  secure,  they 
selected  a  place  where  the  bank  was  less  precipitous,  went  down, 
<i/agi;ed  the  captive  out  and  tied  him.     He  was  sulky,  and  refused 
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to  speak  either  English  or  Indian.  Some  of  the  party  went  back 
for  their  horses.  The  captive  was  painted,  as  was  usual  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  covered  with  mud.  Upon  washing  off  the  mud 
and  paint,  they  found,  much  to  their  surprise,  that  he  was  a  white 
man. 

He  however  seemed  very  sullen,  and  refused  to  answer  any- 
questions.  He  was  manifestly,  in  all  his  character,  thoroughly  an 
Indian,  though  the  blood  of  the  white  man  flowed  in  his  veins. 
Henry  Miller,  for  some  cause,  began  to  suspect  that  this  might  be 
his  long  lost  brother,  Christopher.  After  looking  at  him  very 
closely,  he  came  up  and  called  him  by  his  Indian  name.  The 
man  started  in  great  surprise,  seemed  bewildered,  and  asked  him. 
how  he  could  possibly  know  his  name.  The  mystery  was  soon 
solved.  The  captive  was  indeed  Christopher  Miller.  His  escape 
from  death  seemed  to  have  been  providential.  Had  he  chanced 
to  have  stood  either  upon  the  right  or  left  of  the  little  group  of 
three,  he  would  certainly  have  been  shot. 

Christopher  was  still  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  friends  of  hi» 
captors.  They  took  him  to  Greenville  and  placed  him  in  the 
guard-house.  General  Wayne  questioned  him  very  closely,  res- 
pecting the  intentions  of  the  Indians,  but  could  get  nothing  from 
him.  His  brother  and  Captain  Wells  exhausted  all  their  powers- 
of  persuasion  in  the  endeavor  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  Indi- 
ans, and  return  to  civilized  life.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  while  it  is  easy,  so  to  speak,  to  make  an  Indian  of  a  white 
man,  it  is  very  difficult  to  lead  one  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized 
state.     The  descent  is  easy,  the  ascent  laborious  and  painful. 

Gradually  Christopher  became  more  reconciled  and  genial.  At 
length  he  promised  that,  if  they  would  release  him  from  confine- 
ment, he  would  join  them.  To  this  arrangement  General  Wayne 
consented,  though  he  had  but  little  faith  that  his  captive  would 
keep  his  word.  They  equipped  him  in  a  new  uniform,  and 
mounted  him  upon  a  very  fine  horse.  He  joined  the  company  of 
Captain  Wells,  and  continued  through  the  war  a  faithful  and 
intrepid  soldier. 
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An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
Christopher  Miller.  Captain  Wells  and  his  party  set  out  on 
another  scouting  excursion.  They  took  Christopher  with  them. 
They  were  all  dressed  as  Indian  warriors,  painted  in  the  highest 
style,  and  mounted  on  very  fleet  horses.  Their  tour  again  led 
them  to  the  valley  of  the  Auglaise.  Here  they  met  a  single  Indian, 
and  called  upon  him  to  surrender.  Though  there  were  six  against 
him,  the  valiant  fellow  refused.  Hastily  discharging  his  rifle  at 
his  foes  and  missing  his  mark,  he  turned  and  ran.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  the  thick  underbrush  so  retarded  the 
speed  of  the  horses,  that  the  savage  was  fast  gaining  upon  his 
pursuers.  They  did  not  fire  upon  him,  for  they  were  anxious  to 
take  him  as  a  prisoner.  Christopher  Miller  and  McClelland  dis- 
mounted and  pursued.  The  latter,  who  had  no  equal  as  a  runner, 
soon  overtook  him.  The  savage  turned  and  fought  like  a  tiger  at 
bay.  But  Christopher  soon  came  up,  and  they  closed  in  upon  him 
and  made  him  their  prisoner  without  inflicting  any  injury  upon  him. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  Pottawatamie  chief  of  great  renown.  He 
was  considered  by  his  tribe  as  unequaled  in  courage  and  prowess. 
They  carried  their  captive  back  to  Greenville.  The  part  which 
Miller  performed  on  this  occasion  established  his  reputation,  and 
entire  confidence  was  thenceforth  reposed  in  him. 
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Another  adventure  of  these  scouts  is  worthy  of  record.  When 
General  Wayne  with  his  army  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  Au- 
glaise  and  the  Maumee,  building  Fort  Defiance,  Captain  Wells 
set  out  on  another  tour  of  reconnoisance.  The  party  consisted  of 
six — Captain  Wells,  the  two  Millers,  McClellan,  May  and  Mahafiy. 
They  could  all  speak  the  Indian  language,  were  familiar  with  In- 
dian customs,  and,  when  plumed,  painted  and  dressed  in  Indian 
costume,  no  eye  could  detect  any  difference  between  them  and 
ordinary  Indian  bands. 

They  proceeded  up  the  Maumee  River,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
on  the  western  banks,  until  they  reached  a  small  Indian  village, 
directly  opposite  an  important  British  post,  called  Fort  Meigs. 
The  station  occupied  nearly  ten  acres.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  British  officers  here  were  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
aid  the  Indians,  supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  were 
instructing  them  in  the  art  of  war.  This  was  on  the  nth  of 
August,  only  nine  days  before  the  great  battle,  for  which  each 
party  was  preparing. 

The  little  band  rode  boldly  into  the  Indian  village,  assuming 
that  they  had  just  come  from  the  English  fort  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  They  chatted  freely  with  the  Indians  as  they  trotted 
slowly  along  through  the  narrow  street.  It  was  supposed  that 
they  were  warriors  from  some  distant  tribe,  who  had  come  to  take 
part  in  the  expected  battle.  After  passing  through  the  town,  when 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  they  met  an  Indian  man  and  woman, 
on  horseback,  returning  from  hunting.  They  took  them  both 
prisoners,  and  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Defiance. 

As  they  were  pressing  rapidly  along,  just  after  dark,  they  saw 
the  gleam  of  camp-fires  in  the  distance.  Cautiously  approaching, 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  large  encampment  of  warriors,  who  were 
feasting  and  having  a  very  merry  time.  It  was  a  picturesque  and 
exciting  scene.  The  dark  night,  the  glooms  of  the  majestic  forest, 
the  crackle  and  blaze  of  the  fires  illuminating  the  region  far 
around,  the  stalwart  figures  of  the  warriors  in  gorgeous  barbaric 
adornment,  the  horses  tethered  at  a  distance  —  all  these  combined 
to  present  a  spectacle  which  no  one  could  look  upon  without 
emotion. 

These  bold  rangers,  instead  of  stealing  away  from  the  peril,  in 
the  darkness,  gagged  and  bound  their  prisoners  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  warriors,  and  then  deliberately  rode 
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into  their  camp,  with  their  rifles  lying  across  'the  pommels  of  their 
saddles.  Assuming  that  they  were  Indian  allies  from  another 
tribe,  they  made  minute  inquiries  about  the  expected  movements 
of  General  Wayne,  and  the  measures  which  the  Indians  were  about- 
to  adopt  to  meet  him. 

The  unsuspecting  warriors  were  very  cordial  and  communica- 
tive. At  lengtli  one  of  the  Indians,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest, 
began  to  think  that  all  was  not  right.  In  a  low  tone  of  voice  he 
said  to  one  near  him,  ^'  These  men  are  spies ;  they  are  brooding 
'mischief."  The  quick  ear  of  Captain  Wells  overheard  the  alarm- 
ing words.  Surrounded  as  the  rangers  were,  by  many  to  one,  the 
repetition  of  these  words  in  a  loud  voice  would  have  insured  the 
immediate  capture  of  every  one  of  them,  and  their  death  by 
torture. 

Captain  Wells  gave  a  preconcerted  signal.  At  that  instant  every 
ranger  discharged  his  rifle,  and  six  of  the  warriors  dropped  dead. 
But  the  bullets  had  not  pierced  their  hearts  ere  every  horse  was 
spurred  to  his  utmost  speed,  the  riders  bowing  down,  with  their 
breasts  on  the  horses'  necks,  that  they  might  lessen  the  mark  for 
the  balls  of  the  warriors.  But  the  savages,  accustomed  to  all  sur- 
prises, were  not  .bewildered.  Seizing  their  rifles,  with  cool  aim 
they  fired. 

A  bullet  struck  McClellan,  and  passed  through  beneath  the 
shoulder-blade.  Another  ball  broke  Captain  Wells'  arm,  and  his 
rifle  dropped  to  the  ground.  May's  horse  slipping  upon  a  smooth 
rock,  fell,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  two  Millers  and 
Mahaffy  escaped  unharmed.  These  three,  with  the  two  wounded 
njen,  rode  at  full  speed  to  the  spot  where  their  prisoners  were 
bound,  mounted  them  on  horses,  and  continued  their  flight  to  Fort 
Defiance;  a  long  ride  of  thirty  miles.  One  of  them  was  sent 
ahead  to  obtain  surgical  aid  for  Wells  and  McClellan,  who  were 
sufiering  great  pain.  General  Wayne  immediately  dispatched  a 
surgeon,  with  a  company  of  dragoons,  to  escort  them  in.  They 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  and  in  due  time  the  wounded  recovered. 

May  had  formerly  lived  among  the  Indians.  They  recognized 
him.     One  of  the  chiefs  said  to  him  in  broken  English  : 

"  We  know  you.  You  speak  Indian  language.  You  not  content 
to  live  with  us.  To-morrow  we  take  you  to  that  tree.  We  will 
tie  you  up  and  make  a  mark  upon  your  breast,  and  we  will  try 
what  Indian  can  shoot  nearest  to  it" 
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The  next  day  they  bound  him  to  a  large  burr  oak  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  near  the  British  fort.  Fifty  bullets  passed  through 
his  body,  near  the  heart.  Thus  perished  poor  May.  Fortunate 
indeed  was  he  in  escaping  the  horrors  of  Indian  torture. 

On  the  13th  of  August  General  Wayne,  in  accordance  with  the 
conciliatory  and  peaceful  spirit  urged  upon  him  by  Washington, 
sent  the  following  message  to  the  Indians.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Miamis,  Wyandots,  and  all  other  In- 
dian nations  north  of  the  Ohio. 

"  I,  Anthony  Wayne,  Major  General  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Federal  army,  now  at  Grand  Glaize,  and  Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  settling  the 
terms  on  which  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  made  with 
each  and  every  of  the  hostile  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  humanity, 
and  urged  by  pity  for  the  errors  into  which  bad  and  designing 
men  have  led  you,  from  the  head  of  my  army,  now  in  possession 
of  your  abandoned  villages,  once  more  extend  to  you  the  friendly 
hand  of  peace. 

'^  I  invite  each  and  every  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  to 
appoint  deputies  to  meet  me  and  my  army  without  delay,  between 
this  place  and  Roche  de  Boeuf,  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries 
of  a  lasting  peace.  This  may  eventually  restore  to  you,  and  to 
all  the  tribes  and  nations  settled  on  the  margin  of  the  Miami  and 
Auglaise  Rivers;,  your  late  grounds  and  possessions,  and  preserve 
you  and  your  distressed  women  and  children  from  danger  and 
famine  during  the  present  Fall  and  ensuing  Winter. 

"  The  arm  of  the  United  States  is  strong ;  but  they  love  mercy 
and  kindness  more  than  war  and  desolation.  To  remove  any 
doubts  of  danger  to  the  deputies  whom  you  may  appoint,  I  hereby 
pledge  my  sacred  honor  for  their  safety  and  return.  I  send  Chris- 
topher Miller,  an  adopted  Shawanee,  and  a  warrior,  whom  I  took 
prisoner,  as  a  flag,  who  will  advance  in  their  front  to  meet  me. 
Mr.  Miller  was  taken  prisoner  by  my  warriors  six  months  ago. 
He  can  testify  to  you  of  the  kindness  which  I  have  shown  to  your 
people,  my  prisoners,  that  is,  five  warriors  and  two  women,  who 
are  now  all  safe  and  well  at  Greenville. 

''But  should  this  invitation  be  disregarded,  and  should  Mr. 
Miller  be  detained  or  injured,  I  will  immediately  order  all  of  those 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death,  without  distinction.     Some  of  them 
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are  known  to  belong  to  the  first  families  of  your  nations.  Broth- 
ers, be  no  longer  deceived  by  the  false  promises  of  the  bad  white 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids.  They  have  neither  the  power  nor 
the  inclination  to  protect  you.  No  longer  shut  your  eyes  to  your 
true  interests,  nor  your  ears  to  this  peaceful  overture.  In  pity  for 
your  innocent  women  and  children,  come  and  prevent  the  further 
efiusion  of  blood.  Let  them  experience  the  kindness  and  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States,  and  the  blessings  of  peace. 

"Anthony  Waynr." 

A  council  of  the  Indians  was  held.  Little  Turtle  earnestly 
counseled  peace.     In  a  brief  but  energetic  speech,  he  said : 

"  We  have  beaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate  commanders* 
We  can  not  expect  the  same  good  fortune  always  to  attend  us. 
The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps.  The 
night  and  the  day  are  alike  to  him.  During  all  the  time  that  he 
has  been  marching  upon  our  villages,  notwithstanding  the  watch- 
fuhiess  of  our  young  men,  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise 
him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  something  whispers  me  it  would 
be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  oflfers  of  peace." 

A  renowned  Indian  warrior.  Blue  Jacket,  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Indian  forces.  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  war,  and 
silenced  Little  Turtle  by  accusing  him  of  cowardice.  At  the 
close  of  the  council,  the  chiefs  returned  the  following  answer : 

"  If  General  Wayne  will  remain  where  he  is  for  ten  days,  and 
then  send  Miller  to  us,  we  will  treat  with  him.  But,  if  he  advan- 
ces, we  will  give  him  battle." 

But  General  Wayne  had  already  put  his  army  on  the  march,, 
and  met  his  messenger  on  his  return  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few 
miles  from  Fort  Meigs.  As  Miller  delivered  the  answer,  he  stated 
that  the  Indians  were  all  dressed  and  painted  for  war ;  that  war 
parties  were  continually  coming  in,  and  were  received  with  great: 
enthusiasm ;  and  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  message  was^ 
merely  a  ruse  by  which  the  Indians  hoped  to  gain  a  little  more 
time  to  muster  their  forces.  The  Indians  left  their  encampment^ 
which,  from  the  encouragement  they  had  received  from  the  British, 
officers,  they  supposed  to  be  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  guns* 
of  the  fort,  and  crossed  the  river  to  meet  their  foes. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  of  August,  Gen- 
eral Wayne  advanced  from  Fort  Deposit,  or  Roche  de  Boeuf,  as 
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the  station  was  also  called,  and  took  position  a  few  miles  further 
down  the  river  on  a  long  ridge  called  Presque  Isle.  We  give  Gen- 
-eral  Wayne's  ofl&cial  report  of  the  battle  which  ensued : 

'*  It  is  with  infinite  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  you  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  Federal  army  under  my  command,  in  a  general 
action  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  hostile  Indians  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Detroit,  on 
the  twentieth  of  August,  1794,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  British  fort  and  garrison  at  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids. 

"  The  army  advanced  to  Roche  de  Boeuf,  on  the  fifteenth.  On 
the  nineteenth,  we  were  employed  in  making  a  temporary  post  for 
the  reception  of  our  stores  and  baggage,  and  in  reconnoitering 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped  behind  a  thick, 
bushy  wood  in  the  rear  of  the  forts. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  army 
again  advanced  in  columns  agreeably  to  the  standing  order  of  the 
march.  The  legion  was  on  the  right  —  with  its  right  flank  covered 
by  the  Maumee.  One  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  was  on  the 
left,  under  Brigadier  General  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear, 
under  Brigadier  General  Barbee.  A  select  battalion  of  mounted 
volunteers  moved  in  front  of  the  legion,  commanded  by  Major 
Price.  He  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently  advanced  to  give 
timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form,  in  case  of  action  —  it  being 
as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace  or 
war. 

"  After  advancing  about  five  miles.  Major  Price's  corps  received 
so  severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods 
and  high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The  legion  was 
immediately  formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close,  thick  wood 
which  extended  for  miles  on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable 
distance  in  front.  The  ground  was  covered  with  old  fallen  timber, 
probably  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it  impractica* 
ble  for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect,  and  which  afforded  the  enemy 
the  most  favorable  covert  for  their  mode  of  warfare. 

"  The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  and  extending  for  nearly  two  miles,  at  right 
angles  with  the  river.  I  soon  discovered  from  the  weight  of  their 
fire  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in 
front,  in  possession  of  their  favorite  ground,  and  that  they  were 
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endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  flank.  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the 
second  line  to  advance  to  support  the  first.  I  also  directed  Major 
General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  savages  by 
a  circuitous  route,  with  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers. 

**  At  the  same  time,  I  ordered  the  front  line  to  advance  and 
charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians,  from  their  covert^ 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  When  the  Indians  were  up  and  fly- 
ing, they  were  to  deliver  a  close  and  well-directed  fire  upon  their 
backs.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to 
give  them  time  to  load  again,  or  to  form  their  lines.  I  also 
ordered  Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cav» 
airy,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river,  which 
afibrded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in. 

"All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude* 
But  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  by  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  that  the  Indians,  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers^ 
were  driven  from  all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time  that  although, 
every  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  second  line 
of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott,  Wood  and  Barbee,  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  only  a  part 
of  each  could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the  action.  The 
enemy  were  driven,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two 
miles  through  the  thick  woods,  by  less  than  one-half  of  their 
number. 

"  From  every  account,  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand 
combatants.  The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were 
short  of  nine  hundred.  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,, 
abandoned  themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and 
dismay,  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle,  which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the 
guns  of  the  British  garrison." 

The  battle,  though  very  decisive  in  the  victory  over  the  sav- 
ages, was  too  short  to  be  very  sanguinary.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans was  thirty-three  killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  The 
Indian  loss  was  much  more  severe ;  but  just  what  it  amounted  to 
could  never  be  ascertained,  as  they  made  great  exertions  to  re- 
move their  dead  and  wounded.  Still,  the  woods  were  strewed  for 
a  long  distance  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  them  were 
found  many  of  their  white  auxiliaries,  armed  with  British  muskets 
and  bayonets. 
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The  victorious  American  army  encamped  for  three  days  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maumee,  within  sight  of  the  fort.  This  fort,  erected 
by  the  British,  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  In- 
dians, was  clearly  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  British  Government,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  If  the  region  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
the  British  had  no  right  to  construct  a  fort  there.  If  it  belonged 
to  Great  Britain,  the  Americans  had  no  right  to  fight  a  battle 
there.  Still  neither  party  wished  to  renew  the  war  which  had  so 
recently  terminated. 

Major  Campbell,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  sent  a  letter  to 
General  Wayne,  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  bringing  his  army 
within  reach  of  th^  guns  of  a  fort  gardsoned  by  the  troops  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  General  Wayne,  with  spirit,  replied,  that 
Major  Campbell  would  find  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
question  in  the  brilliant  action  which  had  just  been  fought 
against  a  horde  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  his  fort ;  and  that  he 
should  pay  no  respect  to  a  British  fort,  which  was  only  established 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Indians.     Major  Campbell  replied : 

"  Although  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  fully  authorizes  me 
to  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in 
this  neighborhood,  under  your  command,  yet,  anxious  to  prevent 
that  dreadful  decision,  which  perhaps  is  not  intended  by  either  of 
our  countries,  I  have  forborne,  for  these  two  days  past,  to  resent 
those  insults  which  you  have  offered  to  the  British  flag,  flying  at 
this  fort,  by  approaching  it  within  pistol-shot  of  my  works,  not 
only  singly,  but  in  numbers,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

"  But  should  you,  after  this,  continue  to  approach  my  post  in  the 
threatening  manner  you  are  this  moment  doing,  my  indispensable 
duty  to  my  king  and  country,  and  the  honor  of  my  profession,  will 
oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  those  measures  which  thousands  of 
either  nation  may  hereafter  have  cause  to  regret,  and  which,  I 
solemnly  appeal  to  God,  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to 
arrest." 

To  this  General  Wayne  replied  that  Major  Campbell  was  com- 
mitting  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  United  States  by  building  a 
fort  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  States.  "This,"  said 
he,  "  is  an  act  of  the  highest  aggression.  Hence  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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that  you  immediately  desist  from  any  further  act  of  hostility  or 
aggression,  by  forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by  withdrawing  the  troops, 
artillery  and  stores  under  your  direction,  forthwith,  and  remov- 
ing to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  troops, 
at  the  peace  of  1783." 

Campbell  replied :  '^  I  cannot  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
right  or  impropriety  of  my  occupying  my  present  position.  That 
must  be  left  to  the  ambassadors  of  our  different  nations.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  abandon  this  post,  at  the  summons  of  any  power 
whatever,  until  I  receive  orders  from  those  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  under,  or  the  fortune  of  war  should  oblige  me.  I  must  still 
adhere  to  the  purport  of  my  letter  this  morning  to  deny  that  your 
army,  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not  approach  within 
reach  of  my  cannon,  without  expecting  the  consequences  attend- 
ing it.  Let  me  add  that  I  am  much  deceived  if  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  had  not  a  post  on  this  river  at,  and  prior  to 
the  period  you  mention." 

General  Wayne  had  received  private  instructions  from  Presi- 
dent Washington  that,  should  he  find  himself  in  sufficient  forqe 
to  capture  the  British  fort,  he  was  to  do  so,  and  drive  the  garrison 
out  of  the  country.  He  accordingly  carefully  inspected  the 
works.  They  had  an  armament  of  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
were  garrisoned  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  the  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  would  result  in 
great  slaughter,  and  probably  in  a  failure. 

After  the  defeat,  the  officers  of  the  fort  did  not  venture  to  open 
its  gates  to  receive  the  fugitive  savages.  This  would  have  been, 
indeed,  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  United  States.  As  the 
British  had  encouraged  the  Indians,  in  every  possible  way,  before 
the  battle,  they  were  greatly  disgusted  by  this  unexpected  treat- 
ment. One  of  their  celebrated  chiefs  —  Buckongahelas,  of  whom 
we  have  before  spoken  —  who  had  fled  down  the  river,  beyond  the 
fort,  assembled  his  tribe  in  a  little  fleet  of  canoes,  to  ascend  the 
stream  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  victors.  As  they 
were  approaching  the  fort,  the  officer  of  the  day  hailed  Buckon- 
gahelas, and  said  that  Major  Campbell  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  proud  chieftain,  "  let  him  come  to  me." 

"  That  he  will  never  do,"  was  the  reply;  "and  he  will  not  allow 
you  to  pass  the  fort  unless  you  comply  with  his  wishes." 

"What  shall  Drevent  my  passing .>"  the  chieftain  responded. 
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"Those  guns,"  answered  the  orderly,  as  he  pointed  to  the  ar- 
tillery which  could  sweep  the  stream  with  grapeshot. 

"I  fear  not  your  cannon,"  the  chief  replied.  "After  suffering 
the  Americans  to  insult  your  flag,  without  daring  to  fire  upon 
them,  you  must  not  expect  to  frighten  Buckongahelas." 

The  canoes  pushed  on,  and  passed  the  fort  unmolested. 

A  white  man,  Jonathan  Alder,  who  was  at  that  time  living  with 
the  Indians,  an  adopted  member  of  one  of  the  tribes,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  battle  as  seen  from  the  Indian  side  of 
the  field. 

"We  remained  near  Fort  Defiance  about  two  weeks,  until  we 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Wayne.  We  then  packed  up  our  goods^ 
and  started  for  the  old  English  fort,  at  the  Maumee  Rapids. 
Here  we  prepared  ourselves  for  battle,  and  sent  the  women  and 
children  down  about  three  miles  below  the  fort.  As  I  did  not 
wish  to  fight,  they  sent  me  to  Sandusky  to  inform  some  Wyandots 
there  of  the  great  battle  that  was  about  to  take  place.  I  remained 
at  Sandusky  until  the  battle  was  over.  The  Indians  did  not  wait 
more  than  three  or  four  days,  before  Wayne  made  his  appearance 
at  the  head  of  a  long  prairie  on  the  river. 

"The  Indians  are  curious  about  fighting.  They  will  not  eat 
just  before  going  into  battle.  They  say  that  if  a  man  is  shot 
through  the  body,  when  his  bowels  are  empty,  there  is  not  so 
much  danger  as  when  they  are  full.  So  they  started  the  first 
morning  without  eating  anything,  and,  moving  up  to  the  end  of 
the  prairie,  ranged  themselves,  in  order  of  battle,  at  the  edge  of 
the  timber.  There  they  waited  all  day,  without  any  food,  and  at 
night  returned  and  partook  of  their  suppers. 

"  The  second  morning  they  again  placed  themselves  in  the  same 
position,  and  again  returned  at  night  and  supped.  By  this  time 
they  had  begun  to  get  weak  from  eating  only  once  a  day,  and  con* 
eluded  that  they  would  eat  breakfast  before  they  again  started. 
So  the  next  morning  they  began  to  cook  and  eat.  Some  were 
eating,  and  others,  who  had  finished,  had  moved  forward  to  their 
stations,  when  Wayne's  army  was  seen  approaching.  As  soon  as 
they  were  within  gunshot,  the  Indians  began  firing  upon  them. 
But  Wayne,  making  no  halt,  rushed  on.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  Indians  being  on  the  ground,  they  were  obliged  to  give  back, 
and  finding  Wayne  too  strong  for  them,  endeavored  to  retreat. 
Those  wno  were  on  the  way  heard  the  noise  and  sprung  to  their 
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assistance.  So  some  were  running  from,  and  others  to,  the  field  of 
battle,  which  created  great  confusion.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Wayne's  light  horse  had  gone  entirely  around,  and  came  in  upon 
their  rear,  blowing  their  horns,  and  closing  in  upon  them.  The 
Indians  now  found  that  they  were  completely  surrounded.  All 
that  could,  made  their  escape,  and  the  balance  were  killed,  which 
was  no  small  number.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  back 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  battle  ground.  Wayne  had  taken  them 
by  surprise,  and  made  such  slaughter  among  them,  that  they  were 
entirely  discouraged,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  res- 
pective homes. 

General  Harrison,  subsequently  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  aid  to  General  Wayne  in  this  campaign.  The  following  letter 
from  him,  addressed  to  Honorable  Thomas  Chilton,  in  Februaryi 
1834,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted: 

''  That  the  northwestern  and  Indian  war  was  a  continuation  of 
the  revolutionary  contest,  is  susceptible  of  proof.  The  Indians, 
in  that  quarter,  had  been  engaged  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
war  as  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  had  no  inclination  to 
continue  it  after  the  peace  of  1783.  It  is  to  British  influence  that 
their  subsequent  hostilities  are  to  be  attributed.  The  agents  of  that 
government  never  ceased  to  stimulate  their  enmity  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  represent  the  peace 
which  had  been  made  as  a  temporary  truce,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  their  great  father  would  unite  with  them  in  the  war,  and 
drive  the  Long  Knives  from  the  land  they  had  so  unjustly  usurped 
from  his  red  children.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  detention  of  the 
posts  of  Detroit,  Mackinaw  and  Niagara,  so  long  after  the  treaty 
of  1783. 

"The  bare  suggestion  of  a  wish,  by  the  British  authorities, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Indians  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  American  Commissioners.  At  any  rate, 
the  withholding  the  supplies  with  which  the  Indians  had  been 
previously  furnished,  would  have  left  no  other  alternative  but  to 
make  peace.  From  that  period,  however,  the  war  was  no  longer 
carried  on  in  disguise.  Acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed. 
In  June,  1794,  the  Indians  assembled  at  the  Miami  of  the  Lake^ 
and  were  completely  equipped  out  of  the  king's  store.  From  the 
fort,  a  large  and  regularly  fortified  work  which  had  been  built 
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there  the  preceding  Spring,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
operations  of  the  Indians  against  the  army  of  General  Wayne. 

'^  Nor  was  the  assistance  limited  to  the  supply  of  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war.  On  the  advance  of  the  Indians,  they  were 
attended  by  a  captain  of  the  British  army,  a  sergeant,  and  six 
matrosseSy  provided  with  fixed  ammunition,  suited  to  the  caliber  of 
two  field  pieces,  which  had  been  taken  from  General  St.  Clair, 
and  deposited  in  a  creek  near  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  in  1791. 

"Thus  attended,  they  appeared  before  Fort  Recovery,  the 
advanced  post  of  our  army,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1794,  and  having 
defeated  a  large  detachment  of  our  troops,  encamped  under  its 
walls,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in  taking  the  fort,  if 
the  guns  which  they  expected  to  find  had  not  been  previously  dis- ' 
covered  and  removed.  In  this  action.  Captain  Hartshorn,  of  the 
first  sub-legion,  was  wounded  by  the  Indians,  and  afterwards 
killed  in  a  struggle  with  Captain  McKee,  of  the  British  army. 

"  Upon  the  advance  of  the  American  army  in  the  following 
month,  the  British  Fort  at  the  Rapids  was  again  the  point  of 
rendezvous  for  the  Indians.  There  the  deficiencies  in  arms, 
ammunition  and  equipments,  were  again  supplied,  and  there  they 
were  fed  with  regular  rations  from  the  king's  stores,  consisting  of 
flour  and  Irish  beef,  until  the  arrival  of  General  Wayne  with  his 
army,  on  the  twentieth  of  August.  In  the  general  action  of  that 
day  there  were  two  militia  companies  from  Amherstburg  and 
Detroit.  The  captain  of  the  cutter,  who  was  also  clerk  of  the 
court  in  that  place,  was  among  the  killed,  and  one  of  his  privates 
taken  prisoner. 

"  These  unequivocal  acts  of  hostility,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  our  Government,  and,  although  anxious 
to  avoid  a  general  war,  the  President  determined  that  the  aggres- 
sion on  our  territory,  by  the  erection  of  a  fortress  so  far  within  our 
acknowledged  limits,  required  some  decisive  measure.  Authority 
was  therefore  given  to  General  Wayne  to  dispossess  the  intruders, 
if,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  his  operations 
against  the  Indians.  Although  the  qualification  of  this  order,  in 
its  literal  sense,  might  be  opposed  to  its  execution,  after  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  Indians,  the  daring  violation  of  neutrality,  which 
was  professed  by  the  supply  of  food,  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
enemy,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  action,  afforded,  in  the  opinioa 
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of  General  Wayne,  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  being  carried 
into  effect. 

^^An  accurate  examination,  however,  of  the  defenses  of  the 
fort,  made  by  the  general  at  great  personal  hazard,  showed  but 
too  clearly  that  our  small  howitzers,  which  had  been  transported 
on  the  backs  of  horses,  our  only  artillery,  could  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  its  massive  earthen  parapet,  while  the  deep  fosse  and 
frazing  by  which  it  was  surrounded  afforded  no  prospect  of  the 
success  of  an  escalade,  but  at  the  expense  of  valuable  lives  which 
the  occasion  did  not  seem  to  call  for.  From  my  situation  as  aid« 
de-camp  to  the  general-in-chief,  I  mention  these  things  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  If,  then,  the  relation  which  I  have  given  is 
correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution  con- 
tinued in  the  western  country  until  the  peace  of  Greenville,  in 

1795" 

Colonel  English  was  commandant  at  Detroit  during  the  cam- 
paign of  general  Wa)me.  Colonel  McKee  was  Superintendent  of 
the  Indians  under  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  In  one  of  McKee 's 
letters  to  English,  just  before  the  battle,  dated ''Rapids,  August 
13,  1794,"  he  writes: 

''Sir:  I  was  honored  last  night  with  your  letter  of  the  nth,  and 
am  extremely  glad  to  find  you  making  such  exertions  to  supply 
the  Indians  with  provisions.  Scouts  are  sent  up  to  view  the  situ- 
ation of  Wayne's  army ;  and  we  now  muster  one  thousand  Indians. 
All  the  lake  Indians,  from  Saginaw  downwards,  should  not  lose  one 
moment  in  joining  their  brethren,  as  every  accession  of  strength 
is  an  addition  to  their  spirits." 

The  Indians  utterly  disheartened  by  their  great  defeat,  and 
considering  themselves  very  dishonorably  treated  by  the  British 
officers,  who  had  spurred  them  on  to  the  battle,  and  then  had  aban- 
doned them,  were  eager  for  peace.  One  of  their  distinguished 
chiefs,  Blue  Jacket,  was  associated  with  Little  Turtle  in  the  battle. 
He  had,  indeed,  the  chief  control.  In  Drake's  I^ife  of  Tecumseh, 
he  writes : 

"In  the  month  of  October  following  this  defeat.  Blue  Jacket 
concurred  in  the  expediency  of  suing  for  peace.  At  the  head  of 
a  deputation  of  chiefs,  he  was  about  to  bear  a  flag  to  General 
Wayne,  then  at  Greenville,  when  the  mission  was  arrested  by 
foreign  influence.  Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and  the 
Mohawk  Chief,  Brandt,  having  in  charge  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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Mohawks  and  Messasagoes,  arrived  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee^ 
and  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  combined  army  to  meet  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  on  the  loth  of  October.  To  this 
Blue  Jacket  assented,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  the  British 
officers  had  to  propose.  Governor  Simcoe  urged  the  Indians  to 
retain  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the  United  States.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  encroachments  of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the 
Indian  lands,  he  said : 

"Children,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  is  your  right 
and  title.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  Commandant  of  Fort  Miami 
to  fire  on  the  Americans  whenever  they  make  their  appearance 
again.  I  will  go  down  to  Quebec  and  lay  your  grievances  before 
the  great  man.  From  there  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  king» 
your  father.  Next  Spring  you  will  know  the  result  of  everything, 
what  you  and  I  will  do." 

"  He  urged  the  Indians  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
the  following  Spring,  when  the  English  would  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Americans,  and,  by  driving  them  back  across  the  Ohio,  restore 
their  lands  to  the  Indians.  These  councils  delayed  the  conclusion 
of  peace  until  the  following  Summer.  Blue  Jacket  was  present  at 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  conducted  himself  with  moderation 
and  dignity." 

It  was  the  special  object  of  General  Wayne  to  inflict  such  terri- 
ble chastisement  upon  the  Indians  as  would  compel  them  to  bury 
the  tomahawk,  and  not  to  dare  to  take  it  up  again.  He  therefore 
sent  out  his  cavalry  and  laid  utterly  waste  the  whole  Valley  of 
the  Maumee,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren fled  in  terror  into  the  woods.  Every  village  was  laid  in 
ashes.  The  orchards  were  cut  down ;  the  harvests  of  com,  pota* 
toes  and  other  vegetables,  with  which  the  rich  fields  luxuriantly 
abounded,  were  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left.  Cold  Winter  was 
approaching,  and  the  homeless  families,  men,  women  and  children^ 
were  doomed  to  hopeless  destitution,  misery  and  death.  No  im- 
agination can  probably  exaggerate  the  woes  which  ensued.  Such 
is  war.  "War,"  exclaimed  Napoleon  in  anguish,  as  he  witnessed 
its  horrors,  "is  the  science  of  barbarians."  "War,"  says  General 
Sherman,  "is  cruelty.     You  cannot  refine  it." 

The  army  returned  by  easy  marches,  while  laying  waste  the 
adjacent  country,  to  Fort  Defiance.  It  reached  this  point  on  the 
27th  of  August,  and  remained  there  until  the  xath  of  September. 
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Then  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the  works,  the  main  army  took 
up  its  march  for  what  were  called  the  Miami  Villages,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  Rivers. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  army  reached  the  Miami  vil- 
lages, forty-seven  miles  southwest  of  Fort  Defiance.  Here 
another  stockade  was  erected,  which  was  called  Fort  Wayne. 
Leaving  a  garrison  here,  the  rest  of  the  army  set  out  on  their 
march  for  Greenville,  which  post  they  reached  on  the  20th  of 
November,  where  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  campaign  fully  accomplished  its  intended  object.  The 
Indians  were  thoroughly  humbled  and  subdued.  Their  houses 
were  destroyed,  their  country  ravaged,  their  supplies  consumed. 
They  no  longer  cherished  any  hope  of  being  able  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  white  men.  In  this  state  of  extreme  suffering, 
they  were  so  anxious  for  peace  that  they  were  ready  to  accept 
such  terms  as  the  conqueror  might  dictate.  Early  in  January, 
1795,  movements  were  made  for  an  assembling  of  a  general  council 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northjvest,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship. 

Accordingly,  in  July,  a  council  of  chiefs  and  warriors  from 
twelve  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  convened  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Greenville.  Negotiations  continued  for  six 
weeks.  On  the  3d  of  August  the  treaty  was  signed.  General 
Wayne,  acting  as  commissioner  plenipotentiary,  signed  in  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  tribes  were  represented : 
the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pota- 
watamies,  Miamis,  Eel  Rivers,  Weas,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshas  and 
Kaskaskias.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  lands  and 
those  of  the  United  States  was  then  fixed  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  where  it  enters 
Lake  Erie,  it  ran  up  to  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tusca- 
rawas branch  of  the  Muskingum.  Crossing  the  portage,  it  fol- 
lowed down  the  Tuscarawas  to  Fort  Laurens,  an  important 
military  station  about  half  a  mile  below  the  present  town  of  Boli- 
var. From  that  point  it  ran  directly  west  to  Loramie's  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Great  Miami.  Thence  it  followed  a  line  almost 
due  west  of  Fort  Recovery,  which  point  was  very  near  the  pres- 
ent eastern  boundary  of  Indiana.  It  then  ran  in  a  southerly 
<3irection  to  the  Ohio,  to  strike  that  stream  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  River,  which  the  Indians  called  Cuttawa. 
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The  United  States,  however,  reserved  within  the  limits  of  the 
lands  thus  retained  by  the  Indians,  six  miles  square  at  what  was 
called  Loramie's  Store,  on  Loramie's  Creek ;  two  miles  square  at 
the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  St.  Mary's  River,  a  tributary  of 
the  Wabash ;  six  miles  square  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Auglaise;  six  miles  square  at  Fort  Defiance,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Auglaise  and  Maumee  Rivers;  twelve  miles 
square  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  where  the  British  had 
constructed  Fort  Miami ;  six  miles  square  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maumee,  where  it  enters  Lake  Erie ;  six  miles  square  on  Sandusky 
Bay,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood,  and  two  miles  square  at  the  lower 
rapids  of  the  Sandusky  River. 

In  the  annals  of  those  days  we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of 
Loramie's  Store.  A  Frenchman  had  established  a  trading  post  at 
the  mouth  of  Loramie's  Creek,  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  Town  of  Sidney.  It  was  an  important  station,  as  here 
commenced  the  portage  between  the  waters  of  the  Miami,  flowing 
into  the  Ohio,  and  those  of  the  St.  Mary,  which,  through  the 
Maumee,  entered  Lake  Erie.  There  is  something  wonderful  in 
the  power  which  the  French  had  to  endear  themselves  to  the 
Indians.  They  seem  always  to  have  been  on  even  affectionate 
terms  with  them.  The  Indians,  as  a  general  rule,  welcomed  them 
to  all  parts  of  their  country.  The  most  tender  and  lasting  friend- 
ships sprang  up  between  them.     Colonel  Johnston  writes — 

"  I  have  often  seen  the  Indians  burst  into  tears  when  speaking 
of  the  time  when  their  French  father  had  dominion  over  them; 
and  their  attachment  to  this  day  remains  unabated." 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  while  British  gold  purchased  the 
reluctant  alliance  of  the  Indians,  French  friendliness  won  their 
cordial  and  loving  support.  Amidst  all  the  horrors  of  savage 
warfare,  Lorami^  was  as  secure,  with  his  goods,  in  his  lonely 
station  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  savages,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  the  boulevards  of  Paris.  He  had  great  influence  with  the 
Indians. 

When  General  Clarke,  from  Kentucky,  invaded  and  laid  desolate 
the  Miami  valley,  he  plundered  and  burnt  Lorami^'s  store.  The 
Frenchman  had  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  many  valuable  furs 
which  he  had  purchased  of  the  Indians.  General  Clarke,  who  was 
greatly  in  want  of  money,  ordered  them  all  to  be  sold  at  auction. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of  one  Burke,  an  Irishman.     He  waft 
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considered  but  half  witted,  and  was  the  butt  of  the  army.  Stroll- 
ing through  the  store  he  found  about  two  hundred  dollars  in  coin» 
tied  up  in  a  bag.  He  secreted  it,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  a  dilapi* 
dated  saddle.  At  the  auction  no  one  bid  for  the  saddle,  it  being 
deemed  utterly  worthless.  It  was  struck  off  to  Burke  for  a  trifling 
sum,  amidst  roars  of  laughter!  Burke  began  examining  the 
saddle,  and  drew  forth,  as  if  he  had  but  just  then  found  it,  the  bag 
of  money.  Shaking  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  men,  he  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly, "An'  it  is  not  so  bad  a  bargain  after  all."  . 

Lorami^,  thus  plundered,  and  with  his  trading  post  laid  in 
ashes,  emigrated  with  a  colony  of  Shawanese  Indians  to  the 
Spanish  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi.  They  settled  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Rivers,  where  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation  eventually  joined  them. 

General  Wayne  did  not  receive,  during  his  lifetime,  the  honors 
to  which  he  was  entitled  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  his 
country.  Had  he  failed  in  his  campaign,  all  the  southern  Indians, 
from  the  Savannah  River  to  the  Mississippi,  would  undoubtedly 
have  combined  with  the  northwestern  tribes,  and  scenes  of  devas- 
tation, woe  and  death  would  have  ensued  which  even  the  imagi- 
nation can  scarcely  exaggerate.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1796, 
General  Wayne,. returning  from  Detroit  to  the  Eastern  States,  was 
taken  sick  in  a  humble  log  cabin  at  Presque  Isle,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  now  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  At  that  time  it  was  but  a 
little  hamlet  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 

Here,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died,  and  at  his  request  was  buried 
under  the  flag  staff  of  the  fort.  Subsequently  his  son  removed 
his  remains  to  Radnor  Churchyard,  Delaware  County,  PennsylvaC- 
nia.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  preparation  General 
Wayne  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  for  his  transference  to  the 
spirit  land. 

"  There  is  no  death ;  what  seems  such  is  transition. 
This  life,  of  mortal  breath, 
Is  but  the  suburb  of  that  life  elysian 
Whose  portals  we  caU  death.''  ^ 

A 
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Let  us  now  return  to  Marietta,  on  the  Muskingum,  to  witness 
the  scenes  which  have  been  transpiring  there.  In  the  autumn  of 
1790  a  party  of  thirty-six  men  went  from  Marietta  and  commenced 
a  settlement  at  Big  Bottom.  This  was  an  expanse  of  rich  meadow 
land,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Meigs  Creek.  They  were 
mostly  thoughtless  young  men,  who  deemed  recklessness  to  be 
courage.  The  wiser  men  at  Marietta  considered  it  a  very  impni- 
dent  step  to  take,  in  view  of  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Indians. 
They  went,  however,  and  erected  a  block  house  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  accommodate  the  whole  of  them  on  an  emergency. 
The  house  was  built  of  large  birch  logs,  unhewn.  Being  in  a 
hurry,  they  postponed  filling  in  the  chinks  between  the  logs  to 
some  future  period.  This  was  a  fatal  error.  They  planted  no 
pickets  around  the  house,  and  stationed  no  sentry.  All  engrossed 
in  the  construction  of  their  new  homes  and  farms,  they  introduced 
no  system  of  military  discipline  or  defense.  Their  guns  were 
lying  about  any  where,  without  order.  Twenty  men  usually 
encamped  in  the  block  house.  Each  individual  cooked  for  him- 
self. At  one  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  fire-place.  When  the 
sun  went  down  they  all  came  in,  built  a  large  fire,  whose  blaze 
brilliantly  illuminated  the  inclosure,  and  with  jokes  and  merrimeat. 
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prepared  and  ate  their  suppers,  It  was  midwinter*  The  weather 
-was  unusually  cold.  It  was  not  customary  at  this  season  of  the 
year  for  Indian  war  parties  to  venture  out.  This  idea  lulled  these 
pioneers  into  fatal  security.  About  twenty  rods  above  the  block- 
house, at  a  short  distance  back  fiom  the  river,  two  brothers,  by 
the  name  of  Choate,  had  erected  a  cabin  and  commenced  clearing 
a  lot.  Two  hired  men  lived  with  them.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance below  the  block-house  there  was  another  small  cabin  which 
two  men  by  the  name  of  Bulla rd  occupied. 

An  old  Indian  trail,  or  war-path,  leading  across  the  State  of 
Ohio,  from  the  Sandusky  Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
passed  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  from  which  there  was 
a  clear  view  of  the  little  settlement  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
Indians  during  the  Summer  had  been  loitering  around  all  the  set- 
tlements, selling  venison  and  bear's  meat  in  exchange  for  corn 
and  vegetables.  They  had  thus  rendered  themselves  familiar 
with  the  approaches  to  the  settlements  and  the  most  feasible 
points  of  attack.  They  had  now  gone  to  their  towns,  far  up  the 
river,  preparatory  to  winter  quarters.  They  then  planned  and 
fitted  out  their  war  party. 

The  warriors  reached  the  bank  opposite  Big  Bottom  early  in  the 
evening,  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice  just  above  the  settlement, 
and  divided  their  men  into  two  parties^  one  to  attack  the  men  in 
Choate 's  cabin,  while  the  other  took  the  block-house  and  then 
proceeded  to  capture  the  cabin  of  the  BuUards  below.  The  plan 
was  skillfully  arranged  and  successfully  executed.  Cautiously 
they  approached  Choate's  cabin.  The  four  men  were  at  supper. 
Several  of  the  Indians  entered,  assuming  a  friendly  attitude, 
while  others  remained  quietly  outside  the  door  Looking  eagerly 
around  they  espied  some  leather  thongs  which  had  been  used  in 
packing  venison.  At  a  given  signal  the  rest  rushed  in,  seized 
their  victims  who  were  unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  bound 
them  firmly  with  the  thongs.  In  the  meantime  the  other  and 
larger  party  advanced  to  the  block-house  unobserved.  The 
whole  interior  was  lighted  by  the  blaze  of  the  winter  s  fire.  Peer- 
ing through  the  crevices  they  saw  the  whole  party  within,  which 
consisted  of  but  twelve  persons,  including  a  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren, seated  around  the  supper- table.  Their  guns  were  stacked 
in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

The  sagacious  Indians  silently  arranged  themselves  with  their 
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rifles  around  the  door,  each  having  selected  his  victim.  One  In- 
dian then  threw  open  the  door,  and,  stepping  in,  held  it  open. 
At  the  same  instant  the  savages  fired,  and  nearly  every  one  fell 
dead.  The  woman,  Mrs.  Meehs,  from  Virginia,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  was  not  hit.  Seizing  an  ax  she  aimed  a  tremendous 
blow  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  who  opened  the  door.  He  dodged, 
but  the  blow  fell  upon  his  face,  cutting  off"  entirely  one  of  his 
cheeks,  and  burying  its  keen  edge  in  his  shoulder.  Before  she 
could  repeat  the  blow  a  tomahawk  cleft  her  skull.  The  savages 
all  rushed  in,  and  scarcely  a  moment  elapsed  before  the  tomahawk 
had  finished  the  work  of  death. 

One  of  the  young  men,  however,  while  this  slaughter  was  going 
on,  sprang  to  a  ladder,  by  which  he  escaped  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  savages  followed  him,  and  here  he  presented  a  fair 
mark  for  their  rifles.  Piteously  he  begged  them  to  spare  his  life. 
They  were  merciless,  and  he  fell  pierced  by  their  bullets  An- 
other young  man,  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  crept  under  a  bed. 
They  dragged  him  out,  and,  satiated  with  massacre,  carried  him 
off"  as  a  captive. 

There  were  but  two  men  in  the  cabin  of  the  Bullards.  Hearing 
the  firing  they  ran  out  and  saw  the  demon  Indians  in  and  around 
the  block- house.  Seizing  their  rifles  and  some  ammunition  they 
plunged  into  the  woods  in  a  direction  to  be  hid  by  the  cabin  from 
the  sight  of  the  Indians.  Scarcely  had  they  closed  the  door  ere 
they  heard  it  dashed  in  by  the  savages.  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night  they  were  not  pursued.  The  Indians,  thus  triumphant, 
first  carefully  secured  the  scalps  of  all  their  victims.  They  then 
loaded  themselves  with  all  the  plunder  they  deemed  valuable. 
The  dead  bodies  were  then  placed  in  a  pile  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  floor  was  torn  up  and  thrown  upon  them.  The  torch 
was  then  applied,  and  the  Indians,  like  fiends  of  darkness,  disap- 
peared. Fourteen  were  killed  and  five  were  taken  captive  to 
Detroit.  The  two  Bullards,  who  escaped,  ran  with  the  alarm  to  a 
small  neighboring  settlement  at  Wolf  Creek. 

The  next  day  an  armed  party  visited  the  ruins  at  Big  Bottom. 
Dreadful  was  the  sight  which  there  met  their  view.  Though  the 
fire  had  not  consumed  the  bodies,  it  had  so  charred  and  black- 
ened them  that  no  recognition  was  possible.  The  walls  of  the 
block-house,  which  were  built  of  green  beech  logs,  remained 
standing.     As  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  without,  they  dug  a  pit 
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in  the  center  of  the  hut,  where  they  consigned  these  mutilated 
bodies  to  their  mournful  burial. 

One  cannot  read  this  narrative  without  emotions  of  indignation 
blending  with  those  of  grief.  Civilized  men,  if  they  have  no  . 
regard  for  their  own  lives,  have  no  right  thus  to  trifle  with  the 
sympathies  of  humanity.  Major  Putnam  lost  a  son  in  this  mas- 
sacre, but  he  had  in  vain  entreated  that  son  to  be  more  cautious 
in  making  preparations  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Colonel 
Stacy,  a  veteran  soldier,  and  familiar  with  Indian  warfare,  had 
two  sons  there.  One  of  them  was  shot  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
The  other  was  dragged  from  beneath  the  bed  and  carried  into 
captivity.  The  colonel  had  visited  the  post  but  a  few  days  before 
the  awful  disaster,  and  entreated  the  inmates  immediately  to  fill 
the  chinks  between  the  logs,  so  as  to  render  them  bullet-proof; 
to  open  port-holes  for  defense;  immediately  to  prepare  strong 
bars  for  the  door,  to  be  shut  every  night  at  sunset ;  and,  without 
any  delay,  to  establish  a  night  watch.  Had  they  done  this  the 
Indians  would  not  have  attacked  them,  and  if  they  had  the  little 
garrison,  with  its  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition,  might  easily 
have  beaten  off  two  or  three  hundred  assailants.  But  these  reck- 
less young  men  paid  no  heed  to  these  common-sense  warnings. 

The  Indians,  who  could  laugh  to  scorn  General  St.  Clair's 
unmilitary  posting  of  his  troops,  might  well  look  with  contempt 
upon  these  fool-hardy  young  men.  Having  carefully  watched 
their  proceedings,  though  they  supposed  the  settlement  to  num- 
ber thirty- six  men,  some  of  whom  chanced  to  be  absent  on  the 
occasion,  they  sent  only  twenty-five  warriors  to  take  their  scalps, 
plunder  their  possessions,  and  burn  down  their  station.  Under 
the  circumstances,  had  the  white  men  outnumbered  the  Indians^ 
two  to  one,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

Prowling  bands  were  continually  wandering  about,  watching  for 
opportunities  to  shoot  the  unwary  and  to  plunder.  A  boat  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked  Creek.  A  man  went  out,  incau- 
tiously, from  Stone's  garrison,  to  draw  the  nails  from  it.  Two 
Indians  caught  sight  of  him.  Creeping  cautiously  along  the  bank 
they  shot  him,  and  took  his  scalp  and  his  clothing.  As  he  did  not 
return  that  night  an  armed  party  went  out  in  search  of  him.  His 
mangled  dead  body  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  boat.  This 
young  man  was  to  have  been  married  the  next  day,  and  his  wed- 
ding suit  was  already  prepared.    But  here  again  we  have  an  act 
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of  great  imprudence  as  well  as  of  disobedience.  The  rules  of  the 
garrison  strictly  forbade  any  one  from  going  alone  beyond  gunshot 
of  the  station. 

The  next  day  six  young  men  went  down  the  Ohio  in  a  canoe, 
in  search  of  the  murderers  of  their  companion.  They  repaired 
to  a  pond,  famous  as  a  place  for  trapping  beaver.  Here  they 
found  unmistakable  signs  that  Indians  were  about,  and  came 
across  one  of  their  traps ;  it  was  near  sunset.  They  concealed 
themselves  in  a  thicket  near  by.  They  had  not  been  long  thus 
in  ambush  ere  they  saw  a  solitary  Indian  approaching.  His  quick 
eye  caught  their  trail,  and  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  that  of 
strangers.  Slowly  he  moved  along,  anxiously  examining  it.  When 
he  had  arrived  within  about  a  hundred  feet  of  the  ambush,  one  of 
the  men  fired,  and  the  Indian  fell ;  but  as  he  fell  he  raised  the 
shrill  war  whoop.  It  was  instantly  responded  to  by  his  compan- 
ions, forty  in  number,  who  were  encamped  at  but  a  short  distance. 
With  loud  yells  they  came  rushing  forward ;  the  white  men  fled. 
Night  was  setting  in;  they  were  soon  out  of  sight,  amid  the 
glooms  of  the  forest.  All  night  long  they  continued  their  flight, 
and  at  length  reached  their  homes  in  safety. 

Several  young  men  had  obtained  lots  on  the  south  branch  of 
Wolfe's  Creek,  about  three  miles  from  the  Waterford  Garrison. 
They  were  accustomed  to  go  out  well  armed,  and  in  company,  to 
clear  their  lands.  Very  prudently  they  built  a  block-house,  and 
cut  the  timber  down  all  around,  so  thai  there  should  be  no  covert 
for  a  lurking  foe.  One  morning  it  rained  so  violently  that  they 
remained  in  the  block-house.  One  of  them  went  to  the  creek,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  house,  to  get  some  birch  bark.  In  a  few 
moments  the  reix)rt  of  a  rifle  was  heard.  Every  one  seized  his 
£un,  and  ever}'  one  rushed  to  a  ix)rt-hole ;  through  them  they  saw 
their  companion  running,  wounded  and  bleeding,  towards  the 
house,  followed  by  a  gang  of  savages  in  hot  pursuit.  When  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  door  he  fell,  utterly  exhausted,  yet  piteously 
imploring  his  comrades  to  rescue  him.  Two  of  them  rushed  out 
and  brought  him  in.  Then,  with  unerring  aim  from  their  port-holes 
they  soon  compelled  the  savages  to  retire.  One  of  the  young  men 
then  volunteered  to  carry  tidings  of  the  attack  to  Waterford 
Station. 

An  armed  party  was  immediately  sent  to  the  rescue  of  the 
young  men.     Upon  their  arrival,  they  found  the  wounded  man 
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dying.  He  breathed  his  last  that  night.  The  party  cautiously 
reconnoitered  the  region  around.  They  found  the  spot  where  the 
Indians  had  concealed  themselves  the  night  before,  and  where 
they  had  made  arrangements  to  decoy  their  victims,  so  as  to  secure 
the  destruction  of  them  all.  Probably  the  rain  alone,  by  shutting 
them  up  in  the  block-house,  saved  their  lives.  There  were  very 
many  adventures  similar  to  the  above. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  it  would 
seem  that  the  settlers  had  many  bright  and  joyous  days.  The 
elasticity  of  the  human  mind  is  so  wonderful,  that  it  will  find 
sources  of  enjoyment  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
These  intelligent  settlers,  who  had  come  from  the  culture  and  re- 
finement of  the  States,  had  not  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  that 
they  might  consign  their  families  to  barbarism.  The  great  object 
of  their  emigration  was  to  lift  them  up  to  a  higher  elevation  of 
opulence,  intelligence  and  comfort.  Schools  were  established  in 
the  block-houses,  where  the  children  were  very  carefully  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The  young  men  had  their  games 
of  ball,  leaping,  wrestling,  running.  Foot-races  were  very  much 
enjoyed,  since  fleetness  of  foot  was  often  of  inestimable  advantage 
in  their  contests  with  the  Indians.  At  all  the  military  stations  of 
the  government,  there  were  musical  bands  ;  dancing  to  their  in- 
spiriting tunes  was  a  favorite  recreation  with  the  young  people.  It 
was,  by  now  means,  all  work  and  no  play  with  these  bold  adven- 
turers. Four  or  five  times  a  year,  pic-nic  parties  from  Campus 
Martius,  Fort  Harmar  and  Farmer  s  Castle  would  meet  at  each 
others  stations.   They  were  always  accompained  by  a  strong  guard. 

These  fortresses  took  the  place  of  the  old  baronial  castles  of 
Europe  in  feudal  days.  There  was  the  military  pageantry;  the 
merry  making  of  all  kinds,  with  feasting,  dancing,  rifle  shooting 
and  all  athletic  games.  It  must  have  been  a  spectacle  almost 
like  paradise,  to  see  a  little  fleet  of  boats  and  fairy-like  birch 
canoes,  often  gaily  caparisoned,  crowded  with  young  men  and 
maidens,  floating  down  the  gentle  current  of  the  beautiful  river,  to 
Farmer's  Castle,  at  Bel  pre.  The  soul-stirring  strains  of  the  mar- 
tial bands  would  be  floated  over  the  water,  and  reverberated  among 
the  silent  forest-clad  hills.  The  moon  would  bathe  the  wh^le 
region  in  rays  of  loveliness,  and  God,  our  kind  heavenly  Father, 
would  seem  to  say,  through  all  the  voices  of  nature,  "  I  love  to 
see  my  children  happy." 
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Mohawks  and  Messasagoes,  arrived  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee^ 
and  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  combined  army  to  meet  them  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  on  the  loth  of  October.  To  this 
Blue  Jacket  assented,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  the  British 
officers  had  to  propose.  Governor  Simcoe  urged  the  Indians  to 
retain  their  hostile  attitude  towards  the  United  States.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  encroachments  of  the  people  of  this  country  on  the 
Indian  lands,  he  said : 

**  Children,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  is  your  right 
and  title.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  Commandant  of  Fort  Miami 
to  fire  on  the  Americans  whenever  they  make  their  appearance 
again.  I  will  go  down  to  Quebec  and  lay  your  grievances  before 
the  great  man.  From  there  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the  kingr 
your  father.  Next  Spring  you  will  know  the  result  of  everything, 
what  you  and  I  will  do." 

"  He  urged  the  Indians  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
the  following  Spring,  when  the  English  would  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Americans,  and,  by  driving  them  back  across  the  Ohio,  restore 
their  lands  to  the  Indians.  These  councils  delayed  the  conclusion 
of  peace  until  the  following  Summer.  Blue  Jacket  was  present  at 
the  treaty  of  Greenville,  and  conducted  himself  with  moderation 
and  dignity." 

It  was  the  special  object  of  General  Wayne  to  inflict  such  terri- 
ble chastisement  upon  the  Indians  as  would  compel  them  to  bury 
the  tomahawk,  and  not  to  dare  to  take  it  up  again.  He  therefore 
sent  out  his  cavalry  and  laid  utterly  waste  the  whole  Valley  of 
the  Maumee,  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren fled  in  terror  into  the  woods.  Every  village  was  laid  in 
ashes.  The  orchards  were  cut  down ;  the  harvests  of  com,  pota- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  with  which  the  rich  fields  luxuriantly 
abounded,  were  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left.  Cold  Winter  was 
approaching,  and  the  homeless  families,  men,  women  and  children^ 
were  doomed  to  hopeless  destitution,  misery  and  death.  No  im- 
agination can  probably  exaggerate  the  woes  which  ensued.  Such 
is  war.  "War,"  exclaimed  Napoleon  in  anguish,  as  he  witnessed 
its  horrors,  "is  the  science  of  barbarians."  "War,"  says  General 
Sherman,  "is  cruelty.     You  cannot  refine  it." 

The  army  returned  by  easy  marches,  while  laying  waste  the 
adjacent  country,  to  Fort  Defiance.  It  reached  this  point  on  the 
27th  of  August,  and  remained  there  until  the  Z2th  of  September. 
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o^  the  bear,  the  buffalo  and  the  deer,  constituted  the  bedding.  A 
pot,  keUle  and  frying-pan  were  considered  the  only  indispensable 
utensils  for  cooking.  A  plate  was  a  luxury  which  few  enjoyed. 
The  food  could  be  eaten  from  trenchers  or  the  puncheon  table. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  good  wife  was  sometimes  pretty  severely 
taxed  in  providing  entertainment  for  an  influx  of  visitors 

"  A  year  or  two  after  we  arrived,"  writes  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, '"  a  visiting  party  was  arranged  by  the  ladies  in  order  to 
call  on  a  neighboring  family  who  lived  a  little  out  of  the  common 
way.  The  hostess  was  much  pleased  to  see  us,  and  immediately 
commenced  preparing  the  usual  treat  on  such  occasions  —  a  cup 
of  tea,  with  its  accompaniments.  She  had  only  one  fire-proof 
vessel  in  the  house,  an  old  broken  bake-kettle,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  tea  was  ready.  In  the  first  place,  some  pork  was 
fried  in  the  kettle  to  obtain  lard ;  secondly,  some  cakes  were  made 
and  fried  in  it;  thirdly,  some  short  cakes  were  prepared  in  it; 
fourthly,  it  was  used  as  a  bucket  to  draw  water;  fifthly,  the  water 
was  boiled  in  it ;  and  finally  the  tea  was  put  in,  and  a  very  excel* 
lent  and  sociable  dish  of  tea  we  had." 

The  seats  were  generally  three-legged  stools.  A  few  of  the 
wealthier  families  had  some  split-bottomed  chairs.  Wood  was 
abundant,  and  when  this  humble  apartment  was  illumined  with 
the  blaze  of  the  crackling  fire,  it  presented  quite  an  attractive 
aspect.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  home  of  the  pioneer.  But 
often  has  the  emigrant,  when  his  log  hut  has  given  place  to  the 
sealed  house,  with  glass  windows  and  carpeted  floors,  and  luxu- 
nous  chairs  and  porcelain- ware — often  has  he  said, ''  I  was  never 
so  happy  as  in  my  little  log  cabin." 

As  soon  as  the  log  house  was  completed,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  effect  a  clearing  for  a  corn  patch.  This  was  a  very 
arduous  task.  Sometimes  the  settler  would  choose  a  spot  for  his 
residence  at  the  edge  of  a  treeless  prairie,  but  not  unfrequently 
the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  prospective  advantages  of  the 
location  would  induce  him  to  select  his  lot  in  the  midst  of  the 
dcr.se  forest.  To  cut  down  the  gigantic  trees,  bum  them,  and 
plant  his  crops  amid  the  blackened  stumps,  required  herculean 
energies.  But  the  reward  was  often  great,  in  the  development  of 
a  farm  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Thus  toil  and  hardship  in 
youth,  secured  competence  and  ease  in  old  age. 

The  journey  cake,  so  called  because  so  easily  prepared,  but 
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Congress  had  made  a  bequest  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  the  Ohio  Company,  under  condition  that  the  company 
should  obtain  a  resident  settler  for  each  one  hundred  acres,  within 
a  period  of  five  years.  All  the  land  not  taken  up  within  the  speci- 
fied time  was  to  revert  to  the  government.  General  R.  Putnam 
was  appointed  by  the  government,  the  superintendent  for  survey- 
ing and  deeding  this  land.  For  this  service  he  was  to  receive  five 
dollars  from  each  person  to  whom  he  should  give  a  deed.  The 
person  purchasing  must  be  a  male,  not  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

In  the  year  1793  there  were  but  a  hundred  and  eighty-six  males 
capable  of  bearing  arms  within  the  limits  of  the  few  stations  clus- 
tered around  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  The  advance  of 
wealth  and  luxury  in  the  United  States  has  been  so  great  within 
the  last  half  century  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  a  conception 
of  the  humble  residences  of  these  pioneers.  The  first  object  of 
the  emigrant  was  to  erect  his  cabin.  Having  selected  his  site, 
and  generally  with  an  eye  to  picturesque  beauty,  with  a  sunny 
exposure,  a  pleasant  prospect,  and,  if  possible,  a  rippling  brook 
near  his  door,  he  constructed  his  walls  of  unhewn  logs,  piled  one 
upon  another,  dove-tailed  together  at  the  ends.  The  interstices 
were  compactly  closed  with  clay,  which  soon  became  hardened  in 
the  sun.  The  floor  was  made  of  very  rough  planks,  formed  by 
splitting  a  log  in  two  and  hewing  the  surface  as  smooth  as  could 
be  done  with  the  broad-ax.  The  convex  side  of  the  log  was 
buried  in  the  earth,  thus  presenting  a  very  solid  and  tolerably 
level  floor.  The  roof  was  formed  by  sawing  and  splitting  logs 
into  a  sort  of  clapboard,  about  six  feet  long  and  six  or  eight  inches 
wide.  The  doors  and  windows  were  sawed  out  through  the  logs. 
The  holes  for  the  windows  were  pasted  over  with  strong  paper 
lubricated  with  bear's  oil  or  lard.  This  effectually  excluded  the 
rain  and  yet  allowed  a  softened  light  to  enter  the  room.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  light  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  uyion  it, 
but  sombre  and  gloomy  in  the  dark  days  of  storm  and  rain. 

The  furniture  was  of  corresponding  simplicity.  The  bedstead 
was  formed  by  fastening  two  stakes,  about  two  feet  high,  to  the 
floor  and  four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  wall.  Poles  were  then 
extended  from  the  wall,  and  from  one  stake  to  the  other.  This 
frame-work  was  covered  with  the  split  clapboards,  or  puncheons, 
as  they  were  called,  such  as  were  used  for  the  roof.     The  skins 
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o^the  bear,  the  buffalo  and  the  deer,  constituted  the  bedding.  A 
pot,  keUle  and  frying-pan  were  considered  the  only  indispensable 
utensils  for  cooking.  A  plate  was  a  luxury  which  few  enjoyed. 
The  food  could  be  eaten  from  trenchers  or  the  puncheon  table. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  good  wife  was  sometimes  pretty  severely 
taxed  in  providing  entertainment  for  an  influx  of  visitors 

"  A  year  or  two  after  we  arrived,"  writes  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers, '*  a  visiting  party  was  arranged  by  the  ladies  in  order  to 
call  on  a  neighboring  family  who  lived  a  little  out  of  the  common 
way.  The  hostess  was  much  pleased  to  see  us,  and  immediately 
commenced  preparing  the  usual  treat  on  such  occasions  —  a  cup 
of  tea,  with  its  accompaniments.  She  had  only  one  fire-proof 
vessel  in  the  house,  an  old  broken  bake-kettle,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  tea  was  ready.  In  the  first  place,  some  pork  was 
fried  in  the  kettle  to  obtain  lard ;  secondly,  some  cakes  were  made 
and  fried  in  it;  thirdly,  some  short  cakes  were  prepared  in  it; 
fourthly,  it  was  used  as  a  bucket  to  draw  water;  fifthly,  the  water 
was  boiled  in  it ;  and  finally  the  tea  was  put  in,  and  a  very  excel- 
lent and  sociable  dish  of  tea  we  had." 

The  seats  were  generally  three-legged  stools.  A  few  of  the 
wealthier  families  had  some  split-bottomed  chairs.  Wood  was 
abundant,  and  when  this  humble  apartment  was  illumined  with 
the  blaze  of  the  crackling  fire,  it  presented  quite  an  attractive 
aspect.  Such  was,  in  general,  the  home  of  the  pioneer.  But 
often  has  the  emigrant,  when  his  log  hut  has  given  place  to  the 
sealed  house,  with  glass  windows  and  carpeted  floors,  and  luxu- 
rious chairs  and  porcelain- ware — often  has  he  said,  "  I  was  never 
so  happy  as  in  my  little  log  cabin." 

As  soon  as  the  log  house  was  completed,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  effect  a  clearing  for  a  corn  patch.  This  was  a  very 
arduous  task.  Sometimes  the  settler  would  choose  a  spot  for  his 
residence  at  the  edge  of  a  treeless  prairie,  but  not  unfrequently 
the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  prospective  advantages  of  the 
location  would  induce  him  to  select  his  lot  in  the  midst  of  the 
dense  forest.  To  cut  down  the  gigantic  trees,  bum  them,  and 
plant  his  crops  amid  the  blackened  stumps,  required  herculean 
energies.  But  the  reward  was  often  great,  in  the  development  of 
a  farm  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Thus  toil  and  hardship  in 
youth,  secured  competence  and  ease  in  old  age. 

The  journey  cake,  so  called  because  so  easily  prepared,  but 
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which  is  now  corrupted  into  johnny  cake,  was  made  of  com,  tho- 
roughly pounded  into  meal,  and  baked  in  the  ashes  or  upoo  some 
utensil  placed  before  the  fire.  There  was  much  game  in  the  forests, 
so  that  these  hungry  men  had  an  ample  supply  of  venison  and 
wild  turkeys.  As  they  had  no  mills,  a  rude  mortar  was  made  by 
burning  a  hole  in  the  end  of  a  block  of  wood.  This  was  called 
a  "  hominy  block,"  in  which  they  pounded  their  corn.  Some  of 
the  more  wealthy  had  hand-mills.  After  the  com  was  pounded 
it  was  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  finer  portion  of  the  meal  was 
made  into  bread  or  mush,  and  the  coarser  portion  into  hominy. 

The  usual  supper  of  the  pioneer  consisted  of  mush  and  milk,  if 
he  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  cow.  A  large  vessel  filled  with 
this  preparation  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table,  and  each 
guest  helped  himself.  The  mush,  when  mingled  with  milk,  and 
taken  from  a  tin  cup,  with  a  pewter  spoon,  afforded  a  very  satis- 
factory repast. 

Flour  was  so  dear  that  only  a  little  was  kept  to  be  used  in  case 
of  sickness.  But  progress  in  comforts  was  very  rapid.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  hand  grist-mills  were  found  standing 
in  the  chimney-comer  of  almost  every  dwelling. 

The  stones  were  of  the  kind  ordinaniy  used  for  grindstones. 
They  were  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  thick. 
The  upper  stone  or  runner,  was  tumed  by  hand.  A  pole  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  stone,  near  the  edge.  The  upper 
end  of  the  pole  entered  a  hole  in  a  board  or  timber  overhead. 
One  person  tumed  the  stone,  while  another  fed  the  corn  into 
what  was  called  the  eye.  It  was  hard  and  slow  work  to  grind. 
The  operators  alternately  changed  places.  It  required  the  work 
of  nearly  two  hours  to  supply  meal  enough  for  one  person  for  a 
single  day. 

Nearly  all  the  animal  food  which  found  its  way  to  the  table  of 
the  pioneer  was  taken  from  the  woods.  The  deer  and  the  turkey 
were  so  timid  that  it  was  not  easy  to  approach  them.  To  elude 
their  shyness,  the  hunters  were  accustomed  to  wear  hunting  shirts 
suited  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  forest  at  that  particular 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer  they  wore  a  green 
dress.  In  the  Fall  of  the  year  they  assumed  a  color  resembling 
the  autumnal  leaf.  In  the  Winter,  if  there  were  snow  upon  the 
ground  the  hunter  spread  over  his  dress  a  white  shirt. 

Generally,  they  went  out  on  their  excursions  in   companies* 
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Quite  an  imposing  cavalcade  was  presented,  when  all  were  ready 
to  move.  The  horses  were  laden  with  flour,  meal,  blankets  or 
buffalo-robes,  ammunition,  traps,  cooking  utensils,  and  such  other 
articles  as  might  be  needed.  Some  sequestered  spot  was  chosen, 
where  a  rude  cabin  was  reared,  with  an  immense  log-fire  blazing 
in  front  of  the  door.  The  interior  of  the  hut  was  lined  and  car- 
peted with  skins  and  moss,  and  presented  a  very  alluring  aspect 
It  was  almost  invariably  in  the  Winter  that  these  enterprises  were 
undertaken,  for  then  the  men  could  not  work  upon  the  land. 

The  winter  evenings,  in  the  cabins,  must  have  seemed  long  and 
tedious.  They  had  no  candles.  The  principal  substitute  for 
them  was  pitch  pine-knots.  Sometimes  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  would  read  to  his  family  by  this  light.  Usually, 
however,  the  evening  was  spent,  by  the  fire-light,  in  shelling  conii 
scraping  turnips,  stemming  and  twisting  tobacco,  plaiting  straw 
for  hats,  cracking  hickory  nuts,  of  which  they  always  laid  in  a  full 
supply. 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783,  the  British  military 
post  at  Detroit,  and  all  their  other  forts  within  what  the  British 
government  had  recognized  as  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  were  to  have  been  surrendered  to  the  United  States  "  as 
soon  as  convenient."  Yet,  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the  treaty 
they  retained  these  posts,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  and  ear- 
nest remonstrances  of  the  American  government.  This  utter 
disregard  of  the  treaty  stipulations  was  deemed  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  that  a  special  minister  was  sent  to  England,  to 
urge  the  amicable  evacuation  of  the  posts.  The  minister,  John 
Jay,  after  much  difficulty,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  promise,  from 
the  British  government,  that  all  their  troops  and  munitions  of 
war  should  be  withdrawn  before  the  first  day  of  June,  1796.  The 
post  at  Detroit,  and  those  on  the  Maumee,  were  accordingly 
delivered  over  to  General  Wayne  early  in  that  year. 

Peace  being  thus  secured  for  the  whole  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  all  of  the  region,  excepting  that  in  the  actual  possession 
of  the  Indians,  was  divided  into  five  counties.  Washington 
County  embraced  all  the  territory  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio, 
between  the  Muskingum  River  and  the  Little  Miami;  and 
extending  north  from  the  Ohio  River  forty  miles.  Marietta  was 
the  seat  of  justice  for  this  county.  All  that  portion  of  the  state 
between  the  Little  and  the  Great  Miami,  within  forty  miles  of  the 
«4 
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Ohio  River,  was  called  Hamilton  County.  Cincinnati  was  the 
county  seat.  Knox  County  embraced  the  lands  between  the 
Great  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  also  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  with 
Vincennes  for  its  seat  of  justice.  The  County  of  St.  Clair  includ- 
ed the  settlements  on  the  Illinois  and  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as 
well  as  those  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  with  Kaskaskia  for  its 
county  seat.  Wayne  County  embraced  all  the  settlements  on  the 
Maumee,  Raisin,  and  Detroit  Rivers,  with  Detroit  for  its  seat  of 
justice. 

Over  this  vast  region,  now  teeming  with  a  population  so  numer- 
ous, intelligent,  and  wealthy,  there  were  then  but  a  few  small  set* 
tlements,  widely  separated  from  each  other.  Often  the  unbroken 
wilderness  extended  for  hundreds  of  miles,  unenlivened  by  a  sin- 
gle hut  of  a  white  man.  The  only  routes  of  travel  were  the 
rivers,  over  whose  solitary  waters  the  birch  canoes  could  glide,  or 
the  narrow  trail  of  the  Indian. 

Great  efforts  were  now  made  by  land  speculators,  who  had  pur- 
chased large  tracts  of  territory,  to  induce  emigrants  to  take  up  the 
lots.  The  Ohio  and  Scioto  Companies  had  sent  Joel  Barlow,  for 
this  purpose,  to  Europe.  In  the  following  glowing  language,  he 
described,  to  the  toiling  artisans  in  the  thronged  streets  of  Paris, 
the  new  Eden  to  which  they  were  invited,  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  indeed  a  picture  to  allure  the  toiling,  half-famished  artisans 
of  that  great  metropolis. 

"  The  climate  of  Ohio  is  wholesome  and  delightful.  Frost, 
even  in  winter,  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  river,  called  by 
way  of  eminence,  *  The  Beautiful,*  abounds  in  excellent  fish  of  a 
vast  size.  There  are  noble  forests,  consisting  of  trees  which 
spontaneously  produce  sugar.  There  is  a  plant  which  yields 
ready-made  candles.  There  is  venison  in  plenty,  the  pursuit  of 
which  is  uninterrupted  by  wolves,  foxes,  lions,  or  tigers.  A  couple 
of  swine  will  multiply  themselves  a  hundred  fold  in  two  or  three 
years,  without  taking  any  care  of  them.  There  are  no  taxes  to 
pay,  and  no  military  services  to  be  performed." 

The  distinguished  French  traveler,  Volney,  who  visited  this 
country  in  1795,  commenting  ujxjn  these  statements,  writes : 

"  These  munificent  promisers  forgot  to  say  that  these  forests 
must  be  cut  down  before  com  could  be  raised ;  that,  for  a  year  at 
least,  they  must  bring  their  daily  bread  from  a  great  distance ; 
that  hunting  and  fishing  are  agreeable  amusements,  when  pursued 
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for  the  sake  of  amusement,  but  are  widely  different  when  followed 
for  the  sake  of  subsistence ;  and  they  quite  forgot  to  mention  that, 
though  there  be  no  lions  or  tigers  in  the  neighborhood,  there  are 
wild  beasts  infinitely  more  cunning  and  ferocious,  in  the  shape  oi 
men,  who  were  at  that  time  at  open  and  cruel  war  with  the  whites. 

''In  truth,  the  market  value  of  these  lands  at  that  time,  in 
America,  was  no  more  than  six  or  seven  cents  an  acre.  In 
France,  in  Paris,  the  imagination  was  too  heated  to  admit  of 
doubt  or  suspicion.  And  the  people  were  too  ignorant  and  unin- 
formed to  perceive  where  the  picture  was  defective  and  its  colors 
too  glaring.  The  example,  too,  of  the  wealthy  and  reputedly 
wise  confirmed  the  popular  delusion.  Nothing  was  talked  of,  in 
every  social  circle,  but  the  paradise  that  was  opened  for  French- 
men  in  the  western  wilderness,  the  free  and  happy  life  to  be  led 
on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Scioto." 

Now  and  then  some  remonstrance  was  uttered.  Occasionally 
some  one  would  warn  the  excited  community  that  the  repre- 
sentations were  greatly  exaggerated.  Unfortunately  for  the 
French,  about  that  time  a  French  traveler,  just  returned  from 
this  country,  published  a  book  in  Paris,  entitled  "  New  Travels  in 
America."  In  this,  we  know  not  how  influenced,  he  fully  supports 
the  statements  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  companies.  Alluding  to 
the  Scioto  organization,  he  writes : 

*'  This  company  has  been  much  calumniated.  It  has  been 
accused  of  selling  land  which  it  does  not  possess,  of  giving  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  its  fertility,  of  deceiving  the  emigrants,  of 
robbing  France  of  her  inhabitants,  and  of  sending  them  to  be 
butchered  by  the  savages.  But  the  title  of  this  association  is 
incontestible.  The  proprietors  are  reputable  men.  The  descrip- 
tions which  they  have  given  of  the  lands  are  taken  from  the 
public  and  authentic  reports  of  Mr.  Hutchins,  Geographer  of  G)n- 
gress.     No  person  can  dispute  their  prodigious  fertility." 

Such  was  the  strain  of  eulogy  which  pervaded  his  book.  He 
was  regarded  as  an  impartial  witness.  His  endorsement  wonder- 
fully increased  the  confidence  of  the  French  community  that  a 
new  earthly  paradise  was  blooming  for  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  with  fruit  and  flowers  and  bird-songs,  which  the  unblighted 
garden  of  our  first  parents  could  scarcely  have  rivaled.  The  fas- 
cinaring  pages  of  Brissot  completed  the  delusion.  The  office  of 
the  agency  in  Paris  was  thronged  with  eager  buyers.    Many  oi 
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these  were  from  the  better  classes  of  society.  They  often  dis- 
posed of  their  earthly  all  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  purchase  bowers 
in  the  Eden  of  the  Ohio. 

About  five  hundred  emigrants  were  thus  induced  to  leave  France 
for  the  New  World.  They  were  generally  entirely  unfitted  to  dis- 
charge the  labors  and  grapple  with  the  hardships  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  company  laid  out  a  town  for  them  on  the  banks  of  e 
Ohio,  about  four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  River, 
which  was  called  Gallipolis,  or  the  City  of  the  French. 

In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants,  forty  men  were 
employed  by  the  Scioto  Company  in  cutting  a  large  clearing  from 
the  vast  and  gigantic  forest  which  entirely  covered  the  region. 
This  clearing,  which  had  the  river  on  its  south  front,  was  on  the 
other  three  sides  bounded  by  the  sublime  primeval  forest.  On 
this  large  square,  still  encumbered  with  stumps,  and  presenting  a 
Yery  gloomy  aspect  to  artisans  from  Parisian  streets  and  avenues, 
dghty  log  cabins  were  'erected.  There  were  four  rows,  with 
twenty  in  each  row.  Each  cabin  contained  one  room.  There 
weie  eight  blocks,  the  cabins  being  united,  like  the  blocks  in  a 
dty,  ten  cabins  in  a  block.  At  the  four  comers  of  these  blocks, 
which  formed  in  themselves  quite  a  fortress,  was  built  a  strong 
block-house,  two  stories  in  height. 

Above  the  cabins  on  the  square  were  two  other  parallel  rows  of 
cabins,  with  a  block-house  at  each  corner.  These  were  sur- 
round by  a  high  and  strong  stockade  fence.  These  works  were 
of  the  character  of  a  citadel,  to  which  all  the  population  could  flee 
for  protection  in  case  of  danger. 

These  upper  cabins  were  constructed  ten  in  each  block.  They 
were  a  story  and  a-half  high,  and  were  intended  for  the  more 
wealthy  families  of  the  emigrants.  They  were  built  of  hewed  logs, 
and  were  a  little  more  elaborately  constructed  than  the  rest 
There  was  one  large  apartment  finished  off  for  a  Q)uncil  Chamber 
and  a  ball  room.  We  will  allow  one  of  the  emigrants  himself,  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  experience.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Gallipolis  was  commenced  two  or  three  years  before  the  campaign 
of  General  Wayne.    Monsieur  Meulette  writes: 

"  I  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  all  of  the  colonists  were  there.  I 
descended  the  river  in  1 791,  in  flat  boats,  loaded  with  troops, 
commanded  by  General  St.  Clair,  destined  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Indians ;  some  of  my  countrymen  joined  that  expedi- 
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tioa.  Among  others  was  Count  Malartie,  a  captain  in  the  French 
guard  of  Louis  XVI.  General  St  Clair  made  him  one  of  his  aid- 
de-camps  in  the  battle,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
went  back  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  returned  to  France. 

**  The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  greater  depredations  and 
murders  by  their  success  in  this  expedition,  but  most  especially 
against  the  American  settlements.  From  their  intercourse  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  they  seemed  less  disposed  to  trouble  us. 
Immediately  after  St.  Clair's  defeat.  Colonel  Sproat,  who  was  com- 
mandant at  Marrietta,appointed  four  spies  or  rangers  for  Gallipolis. 
Two  of  these  were  Americans  and  two  were  French,  of  whom  I 
was  one.  It  was  not  until  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  i79S> 
that  we  were  released. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties,  the  difference  of  temper, 
education  and  profession,  the  inhabitants  lived  in  harmony. 
Having  little  or  nothing  to  do,  they  made  themselves  agreeable 
and  useful  to  each  other.  The  Americans  and  hunters,  employed 
by  the  company,  performed  the  first  labors  of  clearing  the  town- 
ship, which  was  divided  into  lots.  Although  the  French  were 
willing  to  work,  yet  the  clearing  of  an  American  wilderness  and  its 
heavy  timber,  was  far  more  than  they  could  perform  To  migrate 
from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  far  West,  is  painful  enough ,  but 
how  much  more  must  it  be  for  a  citizen  of  a  large  European  town? 
Even  a  farmer  of  the  old  countries  would  find  it  very  hard,  if  not 
impossible,  to  clear  land  in  the  wilderness. 

"  Those  hunters  were  paid  by  the  colonists,  to  prepare  their 
garden  ground  to  receive  the  seeds  brought  from  France.  Few 
of  the  colonists  knew  how  to  make  a  garden;  but  they  were  guided 
by  a  few  books  on  that  subject,  which  they  had  brought  likewise 
from  France.  The  colony  then  began  to  improve  in  appearance 
and  comfort.  The  fresh  provisions  were  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany's hunters;  the  others  came  from  their  magazines. 

"  Many  of  the  troops  connected  with  the  expeditions  of  Generals 
St.  Clair  and  Wayne,  stopped  at  Gallipolis  for  supplies,  which  had 
been  deposited  there  by  the  government.  Every  morning  and 
evening  parties  of  the  troops  would  go  around  the  town,  in  the 
forest,  to  see  if  there  were  any  traces  of  lurking  Indians.  The 
Indians,  who  doubtless  carnc  there  often  in  the  night,  attacked  one 
of  these  parties,  killing  and  wounding  several.  One  of  the  French 
colonists,  who  was  endeavoring  to  raise  some  corn,  at  a  little  dis- 
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tance  from  the  houses,  saw  an  Indian,  rising  from  ambush,  and 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  The  Indian  probably  thought  the 
Frenchman  one  of  the  American  patrols.  Sometime  afterwards 
a  Frenchman  was  killed,  and  a  man  and  woman  made  prisoners, 
as  they  were  going  to  a  little  distance  from  the  town  for  ashes  to 
make  soap. 


NIGHT    SCENE. 

**  After  this,  although  the  Indians  committed  depredations  on 
the  Americans,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  French  suffered 
only  from  some  cattle  carried  away  The  Scioto  Company,  in  the 
meantime,  had  nearly  fulfilled  all  their  engagements  for  a  period 
of  six  months.  After  this  time  they  ceased  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  the  colonists  One  of  their  agents  gave  as  a  reason, 
that  the  company  had  been  cheated  by  one  or  two  of  their  agents 
in  France.  It  was  said  that  they,  having  received  the  funds  in 
France,  for  the  purchased  lands,  had  kept  the  money  and  run  oflF 
to  England,  without  having  purchased  any  of  the  tract  which  they 
had  sold  to  the  deceived  colonists. 
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**  This  intelligence  exasperated  the  French.  It  was  the  more 
sensibly  felt,  as  a  scarcity  of  provisions  added  to  their  disap- 
pointment. The  winter  was  uncommonly  severe.  The  creek 
and  the  Ohio  River  were  frozen  over.  The  hunters  had  no  longer 
any  meat  to  sell.  Flat-boats  could  not  come  down  with  flour,  as 
they  had  done  before.  This  produced  almost  a  famine  in  the  set- 
tlement. A  family  of  eight  persons,  father,  mother,  and  children, 
was  obliged  to  subsist  for  eight  or  ten  days  on  dry  beans,  boiled 
in  water,  without  either  salt,  grease,  or  bread ,  and  this  was  a 
family  which  had  never  before  known  what  it  was  to  want  for 
anything.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  from  the  Indians 
seemed  to  augment  every  day 

"  The  colonists  were,  by  this  time,  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  few  acres  of  land.  Their  industry  and  their  labor  were  lost. 
The  money  and  clothes  they  had  brought  were  nearly  gone.  They 
knew  not  to  whom  they  were  to  apply  to  get  their  lands.  They 
hoped  that  if  Wayne's  campaign  forced  the  Indians  to  make  a 
lasting  peace,  the  Scioto  Company  would  send  immediately,  either 
to  recover  or  purchase  those  promised  lands.  But  they  soon 
found  out  their  mistake.  After  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  many 
Indians  passing  through  Gallipolis,  on  their  way  to  the  scat  of 
government,  and  many  travelers,  revealed  the  whole  transaction. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  pretended  Scioto  Company  was  com- 
posed of  New  Englanders,  the  names  of  very  few  only  being 
known  to  the  French ;  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  so  far  from  the  residence  of  their  defrauders,  could  get 
no  redress. 

"  Far  away  in  a  distant  land,  separated  forever  from  friends  and 
relations,  with  exhausted  means,  was  it  surprising  that  they  were 
disheartened  ?  May  the  happy  of  this  day  never  feel  as  they  did, 
when  all  hope  was  blasted  and  they  were  left  so  destitute.  Many 
of  the  colonists  went  and  settled  elsewhere,  with  the  means  that 
remained  to  them ;  and  resumed  their  trades  in  more  populous 
parts  of  the  country.  Others  led  a  half-savage  life  as  hunters  for 
skins  The  greater  part,  however,  resolved,  in  a  general  assem- 
bly, to  make  a  memorial  of  their  grievances  and  send  it  to  Con- 
gress The  memorial  claimed  no  rights  from  that  body ;  but  it 
was  a  detail  of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings,  together  with  an 
appeal  to  the  generosity  and  feelings  of  Congress. 

"  They  did  not  api)eal  in  vain.     One  of  the  colonists  proposed 
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to  carry  the  petition.  He  only  stipulated  that  his  expenses  should 
be  paid,  by  a  contribution  of  the  colonists,  whether  he  succeeded 
or  not.  At  Philadelphia,  he  met  with  a  French  lawyer,  M.  Du- 
ponceau,  and  through  his  aid  he  obtained  from  G)ngress  a  grant 
of  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
French  Grant,  opposite  the  Little  Sandy  River.  This  grant  was 
for  the  French  who  were  still  resident  at  Gallipolis.  The  act 
annexed  the  condition  of  settling  on  the  lands  three  years  before 
receiving  the  deed  of  gift.  As  there  were  but  ninety-two  persona 
remaining  in  Gallipolis,  and  the  bearer  of  the  petition  received 
four  thousand  acres  of  the  grant,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
purchased  and  paid  for  that  amount,  this  left  to  each  inhabitant  a 
lot  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen  and  a  half  acres,' 
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HARDSHIPS  AND  PERILS. 

Gallipolis  and  its  First  Settlers — Dr.  Saugrain — Priva- 
tions OF  THE  French  Emigrants — Narrative  of  Mr. 
Breckenridge — General  Wilkinson — Tejois  of  Sale  of 
Lands  in  Ohio — Result  of  the  Speculation  of  the  Scioto 
Land  Company — Second  Visit  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  to 
Gallipolis — The  First  Grist  Mill — Traveling  in  Ohio 
IN  1799 — Jacob  Faust — Indian  Shopping — A  Bridal  Dress 
—  Colonel  Meigs'  Adventure — Joseph  Kelley  and  Mish- 
alena  —  Incident  —  Death  and  Character  of  Colonel 
Meigs — Indian  Villages  on  the  Auglaise — Terrible 
Desolation. 

Mr.  Breckenridge,  in  his  recollections^  gives  a  very  graphic 
account  of  a  visit  to  Gallipolis,  in  the  year  1795,  when  he  was  a 
boy  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  following  extracts  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  joys  and  griefs  of  the  inexperienced 
pioneers : 

*  Behold  me  once  more  in  port,  and  domiciliated  at  the  house, 
or  the  inn,  of  Monsieur,  or  rather  Dr.  Saugrain,  a  cheerful,  sprightly 
little  Frenchman,  four  feet  six,  English  measure,  and  a  chemist^ 
natural  philosopher  and  physician,  both  in  the  English  and  French 
significations  of  the  word. 

'*  This  singular  village  was  settled  by  people  from  Paris  and 
Lyons,  chiefly  artisans  and  artists,  peculiarly  unfitted  to  sit  down 
in  the  wilderness  and  clear  away  forests.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen 
at  work  in  taking  down  a  tree,  some  pulling  ropes  fastened  to  the 
branches,  while  others  were  cutting  around  it  like  beavers.  Some- 
times serious  accidents  would  occur  in  consequence  of  their  awk- 
wardness. Their  former  employment  had  been  only  calculated  to 
administer  to  the  luxury  of  highly  polished  and  wealthy  societies. 

"  There  were  carvers  and  gilders  to  the  king,  coach  makers, 
hairdressers  and  wig  makers,  who  were  entirely  out  of  place  in 
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the  wilds  of  Ohio.  Their  means  by  this  time  had  been  exhausted, 
and  they  were  beginning  to  suffer  for  the  wants,  and  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  country  back  from  the  river  was  still  a 
wilderness,  and  the  Gallipotians  did  not  pretend  to  cultivate  any* 
thing  more  than  small  garden  spots,  depending  for  their  supply  of 
provisions  on  the  boats  which  now  began  to  descend  the  river, 
but  they  had  to  pay  in  cash,  and  that  had  become  scarce. 

**  They  still  assembled  at  the  ball  room  twice  a  week.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  they  felt  disappointment,  and  were  no  Ion* 
ger  happy.  Their  private  misfortunes  had  reached  their  acme, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that  they  had  no  title  to  their 
lands,  having  been  cruelly  deceived  by  those  from  whom  thef 
had  purchased.  It  is  well  known  that  Congress  generously  made 
them  a  grant  of  twenty  thousand  acres.  From  this,  however,  but 
few  of  them  ever  derived  any  advantage. 

**As  the  Ohio  was  now  more  frequented,  the  house  was  occa^ 
sionally  resorted  to,  and  especially  by  persons  looking  out  for 
land  to  purchase.  The  doctor  had  a  small  apartment  which  con- 
tained his  chemical  apparatus,  and  I  used  to  sit  by  him,  as  often 
as  I  could,  watching  the  curious  operations  of  his  blow-pipe  and 
crucible.  I  loved  the  cheerful  little  man,  and  he  became  very  fond 
of  me  in  return.  Many  of  my  countrymen  used  to  come  and  stare 
at  his  doings,  which  they  were  half  inclined  to  think  had  too  near 
a  resemblance  to  the  black  art.  The  doctor's  little  phosphoric 
matches,  igniting  spontaneously  when  the  glass  tube  was  broken, 
and  from  which  he  derived  some  emolument,  were  thought,*by 
some,  to  be  rather  beyond  human  power.  His  barometer  and 
thermometer,  with  the  scale  neatly  painted  with  the  pen,  and  the 
frames  richly  carved,  were  objects  of  wonder,  and  probably  some 
of  them  are  yet  extant  in  the  West.  But  what  most  astonished 
some  of  our  visitors  was  a  large  peach  in  a  glass  bottle,  the  neck 
of  which  would  only  admit  a  common  cork.  This  waa  accom- 
plished  by  tying  a  bottle  to  the  limb  of  a  tree,  with  the  peach,  when 
young,  inserted  into  it.  His  swans,  which  swam  around  basins  of 
water,  amused  me  more  than  any  wonders  exhibited  by  the  won- 
derful man. 

"  The  doctor  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Americans,  as  well 
for  his  vivacity  and  sweetness  of  temper,  which  nothing  could 
sour,  as  on  account  of  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  high 
claim  to  the  esteem  of  backwoodsmen.     He  had  shown  himself. 
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notwithstanding  his  small  stature  and  great  good  nature,  a  very 
hero  in  combat  with  the  Indians.  He  had  descended  the  Ohio 
in  company  with  two  French  philosophers,  who  were  believers  in 
the  primitive  innocence  and  goodness  of  the  children  of  the  for- 
est. They  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  danger  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  Indians.  As  they  had  no  intentions  to  injure 
that  people,  they  supposed  that  no  harm  could  be  meditated  on 
their  part. 

"  Doctor  Saugrain  was  not  altogether  so  well  convinced  of  their 
good  intentions.  Accordingly  he  kept  his  pistols  loaded.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  a  canoe,  with  a  party  of  warriors,  ap- 
proached the  boat.  The  philosophers  invited  them  on  board  by 
signs,  when  they  came,  rather  too  willingly.  The  first  thing  they 
did,  on  coming  on  board  the  boat,  was  to  salute  the  two  philoso- 
phers with  the  tomahawk.  And  they  would  have  treated  the 
doctor  in  the  same  way,  but  that  he  used  his  pistols  with  good 
effect;  killed  two  of  the  savages,  and  then  leaped  into  the  water» 
diving  like  a  dipper  at  the  fiash  of  the  guns  of  the  others,  and 
succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  shore,  with  several  severe  wounds, 
whose  scars  were  conspicuous. 

'*  The  doctor  was  married  to  an  amiable  young  woman,  but  not 
possessing  as  much  vivacity  as  himself.  As  Madam  Saugrain 
had  no  maid,  her  brother,  a  boy  of  my  age,  and  myself,  were  her 
principal  helps  in  the  kitchen.  We  brought  water  and  wood,  and 
washed  the  dishes.  I  used  to  go  in  the  morning  about  two  miles 
for  a  little  milk,  sometimes  on  the  frozen  ground,  bare-footed.  I 
tried  a  pair  of  sabots,  or  wooden  shoes,  but  was  unable  to  make 
any  use  of  them,  although  they  had  been  made  by  the  carver  to 
the  king.  In  the  Spring  and  Summer  a  good  deal  of  my  time  was 
passed  in  the  garden,  weeding  the  beds.  Towards  the  latter  part 
of  Summer,  the  inhabitants  suffered  severely  from  sickness  and 
want  of  provisions.  Their  situation  was  truly  wretched.  The 
swamp  in  the  rear,  now  exposed  by  the  clearing  between  it  and 
the  river,  became  the  cause  of  a  frightful  epidemic,  from  which 
few  escaped  and  many  became  its  victims.  I  had  recovered  from 
the  ague,  and  was  among  the  few  exempted  from  the  disease.  But 
our  family  as  well  as  the  rest,  suffered  much  from  absolute  hunger, 
a  most  painful  sensation,  as  I  had  before  experienced. 

**  To  show  the  extremity  of  our  distress,  on  one  occasion  the 
brother  of  Madam  Saugrain  and  myself,  pushed  a  light  canoe  to 
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an  island  above  town,  where  we  pulled  some  com,  took  it  to  mill^ 
and,  excepting  some  of  the  raw  grains,  had  nothing  tb  eat  from 
the  day  before,  until  we  .carried  home  the  flour  and  made  some 
bread;  but  we  had  neither  milk  nor  meat.  I  had  learned  to  be 
thankful  when  I  had  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  however 
plain,  and  was  blessed  with  health. 

''  I  had  been  nearly  a  year  at  Gallipolis  when  Captain  Smith,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  came  along,  in  advance  of  the  barge  of 
General  Wilkinson.  According  to  the  request  of  my  father,  he  took 
me  into  his  custody,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  me  once  more 
to  my  native  place.  He  remained  two  or  three  days,  waiting  for 
the  general,  and  in  the  meantime  procured  me  hat,  shoes  and 
clothes,  befitting  a  gentleman's  son,  and  then  took  me  on  board 
his  boat.  Shortly  after  the  general  overtook  us,  I  was  transferred 
on  board  his  barge  as  a  playmate  for  his  son  Biddle,  a  boy  of  my 
own  age.  The  general's  lady,  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen,, 
were  on  board  his  boat,  which  was  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  conven* 
ience,  and  even  magnificence,  scarcely  surpassed  even  by  the 
present  steamboats.  It  was  propelled  against  the  stream  hy 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  sometimes  by  the  pole,  the  cordelle, 
and  often  by  the  oar.  There  was  also  a  band  of  musicians  on 
board,  and  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  pleasure. 

"  My  senses  were  overpowered.  It  seemed  an  elysium.  The 
splendor  of  the  furniture,  the  elegance  of  the  dresses,  and  then 
the  luxuries  of  the  table,  to  a  half-starved  creature  like  me,  pro- 
duced an  effect  which  can  scarcely  be  described.  Every  repast 
was  a  royal  banquet ;  and  such  delicacies  were  placed  before  me 
as  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  in  sufficient  abundance  to  satiate 
my  insatiable  appetite.  The  general's  countenance  was  continu- 
ally lighted  up  with  smiles,  and  he  seemed  /at're  le  honheur  of  all 
around  him.  It  seemed  his  business  to  make  every  one  happy* 
His  countenance  and  manners  were  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen; 
and  now  that  I  can  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  them,  were  such 
as  better  fitted  him  for  a  court  than  a  republic.  His  lady  was 
truly  an  estimable  person,  of  the  mildest  and  softest  manners. 
She  gave  her  son  and  myself  a  reproof  one  day,  a  reproof  which 
I  never  forgot.  She  saw  us  catching  minnows  with  pin-hooks, 
made  us  desist,  and  then  explained  to  us  the  cruelty  of  taking 
away  life  wantonly  from  the  humblest  thing  in  creation  " 

It  is  not  generally  supposed  that  the  Scioto  company  intended 
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to  defraud  the  emigrants.  The  company  included  many  men  of 
established  integrity  of  character.  It  was  formed  solely  as  a  land 
speculation.  The  richest  of  the  western  lands  could  be  purchased 
of  Congress  for  sixty-six  cents  an  acre.  Payment  could  be  made  in 
continental  paper,  which  could  then  be  purchased  in  almost  any 
quantities  at  so  enormous  a  discount  that  the  actual  cost  per  acre 
would  not  be  more  than  eight  or  ten  cents.  The  terms  offered  to 
the  emigrants  by  the  company  were,  that  they  would  take  them 
to  their  lands,  paying  the  expense  of  transportation,  supply  them 
with  food,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  give  them  a  deed  of  fifty 
acres  of  land  and  a  cow.  For  this  the  emigrant  was  bound  to 
work  for  the  company  for  the  three  years,  draining  marshes,  clear- 
ing the  forest,  and  raising  crops  for  the  rapidly  increasing  market, 
or  to  pay  down  a  certain  sum. 

If  the  labor  of  the  emigrant  was  worth  fifty  cents  per  day  in 
addition  to  his  food,  his  cabin  and  his  other  incidental  expenses, 
the  company  would  receive  about  one  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 
This  certainly  afforded  scope  for  a  very  brilliant  speculation.  But 
the  chickens  were  indeed  counted  unhatched.  The  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
government  under  Washington,  greatly  raised  the  price  of  govern- 
mental securities .  The  Scioto  company  failed  to  make  the  expected 
purchase.  All  its  affairs  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  bad  man- 
agement. Colonel  Rufus  Putnam  contracted  to  build  the  block- 
houses and  cabins ;  but  the  company  failed  of  payment,  and  he 
lost  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  meantime,  Joel  Barlow  in 
France,  had  engaged  his  five  hundred  emigrants.  They  had 
already  embarked  and  were  on  their  way.  The  result  was  misery 
and  ruin. 

We  have  given  some  extracts  from  the  "  recollections  "  of  Mr. 
Breckenridge  of  his  visit  to  the  French  colony,  in  the  year  1795, 
just  after  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants.  Twelve  years  after  this  in 
the  year  1807,  he  revisited  Gallipolis,  and  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting account  of  the  changes  which  those  few  intervening  yean 
had  introduced : 

'*  As  we  passed  Point  Pleasant  and  the  island  below  it,  Galli- 
polis, which  I  looked  for  with  anxious  feelings,  hove  in  sight.  I 
thought  of  the  French  inhabitants ;  I  thought  of  my  friend  Sau- 
grain,  and  I  recalled,  in  the  liveliest  colors,  the  incidents  of  that 
portion  of  my  life  which  was  passed  here.    A  year  is  a  long  time 
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at  that  period.  Every  day  is  crowded  with  new,  and  great,  and 
striking  events.  When  the  boat  landed,  I  ran  up  the  bank  and 
looked  around.  But  alas,  bow  changed  I  The  Americans  had 
taken  the  town  in  hand,  and  no  trace  oi  antiquity^  that  is  of  twelve 
years  ago,  remained.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  where  I  expected  to 
find  the  abode,  the  little  log-house  tavern,  and  laboratory,  of  the 
doctor.  But  they  had  vanished  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  After 
some  inquiry,  I  found  a  little  Frenchman  who,  like  the  old  woman 
of  Goldsmith's  Village,  was  the  sad  historian  of  the  deserted  plain ; 
that  is,  deserted  by  one  race  to  be  peopled  by  another. 

"  He  led  me  to  where  a  few  logs  might  be  seen,  as  the  mbf 
remains  of  the  once-happy  tenement  which  had  sheltered  me;  but 
all  around  it  was  a  common :  the  town  had  taken  a  different  di- 
rection. My  heart  sickened;  the  picture  which  my  imagination 
had  drawn  —  the  scenes  which  my  memory  had  loved  to  cherish 
—were  blotted  out  and  obliterated.  A  volume  of  reminiscences 
seemed  to  be  annihilated  in  an  instant.  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  new  town,  as  I  returned  to  the  boat.  I  saw  brick  houses, 
painted  frames,  fanciful  enclosures,  ornamental  trees  I  Even  the 
pond,  which  had  carried  off  a  third  of  the  French  population  by 
its  malaria,  had  disappeared,  and  a  pretty  green  had  usurped  its 
place,  with  a  neat  brick  court  house  in  the  midst  of  it.  This  was 
too  much;  I  hastened  my  pace,  and  with  sorrow  once  more  pushed 
into  the  stream." 

Though  the  grinding  of  com  by  a  hand-mill  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  pounding  it  in  a  rude  mortar,  still  the  process 
was  slow  and  laborious.  Very  many  settlers  had  no  mill,  but 
were  compelled  to  rely  upon  what  was  called  the  ^hominy 
mortar." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  mill  carried  by  water-power  was  built 
upon  a  boat  or  float  on  the  Little  Miami  River.  The  boat  was 
firmly  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  or  tied  to  some  tree* 
on  the  bank.  The  great  mill-wheel  was  slowly  turned  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  It  was  an  inefficient  concern,  yet  so  far 
superior  to  anything  before  enjoyed,  that  settlers  often  came  to  it 
from  quite  a  distance.  Soon  a  larger  boat  of  the  same  general 
character,  was  built  upon  the  Ohio.  But  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  population  which  peace  secured,  these  conveniences  were  in- 
creased and  multiplied.  Grist  mills  began  to  rise  in  various  parts 
of  the  vast  territory,  where  rushing  streams  afforded  a  good  water- 
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power.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  pioneer  to  take  two  or 
three  pack-horses,  load  them  with  sacks  of  com,  and  set  out  on 
a  journey  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  have  the  grist  ground. 

As  his  route  often  led  through  a  pathless  forest,  where  there 
was  not  even  an  Indian  trail  to  guide  his  steps,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  take  with  him  a  gun  and  ammunition,  an  ax,  a  pocket- 
compass,  a  blanket  and  bells.  At  times  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a 
path  through  the  dense  woods,  or  to  bridge  some  small  stream. 
If  night  overtook  him  on  his  way,  he  must  procure  fuel  for  his 
fire,  and  game  for  his  supper.  With  powder  he  could  soon  kindle 
his  fire,  and,  experienced  in  all  the  emergencies  of  a  backwoods- 
man's life,  he  could  speedily  rear  for  himself  a  shelter  against 
wind  or  rain.  The  bright  flame  of  his  fire  would  also  drive  off 
the  approach  of  wild  animals.  Having  removed  the  loads  from 
the  horses,  the  bells  were  attached  to  their  necks,  and  they  were 
driven  forth  to  find  such  pasturage  as  the  forest  afforded.  The 
pioneer  often  doubtless  shot  some  game  by  the  way,  and  he  knew 
well  where  to  find  and  how  to  cut  the  most  delicious  morsels. 
With  his  blanket  or  his  buffalo-robe  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
his  feet  towards  the  fire,  the  weary  traveler,  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  forest,  with  the  wind  wailing  his  lullaby  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  richly  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sleep. 

With  the  dawning  of  day  he  sprang  from  his  couch,  and  eagerly 
listened  for  the  bells,  which  would  guide  him  to  the  spot  where  his 
horses  were  brousing.  They  were  too  weary  and  hungry  to  stray 
far.  He  could  generally  find  a  spot  for  his  encampment  where 
there  was  a  sufficiency  of  forage.  Having  collected  and  loaded 
his  animals,  and  partaken  of  his  breakfast,  he  was  again  upon  his 
way. 

After  the  peace  of  Greenville,  the  emigrant  could  take  these 
journeys  without  fear  of  being  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  In- 
dians. The  hardships  to  be  encountered  by  the  settler  are  in 
themselves  very  severe.  If  we  add  to  them  the  horrors  of  Indian 
warfare,  it  would  seem  that  they  must  be  unendurable.  After 
this  long  journey  the  emigrants  often  had  to  wait  one  or  two  days 
before  his  turn  for  the  grinding  would  come. 

One  of  these  backwoodsmen,  a  noble  man,  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  perpetuated,  Jacob  Faust,  had  a  sick  wife  whom  he  tenderly 
loved.  There  was  nothing  in  the  coarse  fare  of  the  cabin  which 
her  delicate  appetite  could  relish.    He  purchased  a  bushel  of 
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wheat,  took  it  upon  his  shoulders  and  traveled  seventy  miles, 
through  the  trails  of  the  forest,  to  a  mill  at  what  is  now  Zanes- 
ville.  Here  he  had  his  wheat  ground  and  bolted  and  carried 
back  to  the  sick  bed  of  his  wife  food  which  she  could  enjoy. 

The  pioneers,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  relied  mainly  upon  the 
furs,  which  they  obtained  by  trapping  or  in  the  chase,  for  means 
to  purchase,  by  barter,  the  few  necessaries  which  they  could  not 
raise  on  their  lands.  There  was  an  Indian  trail,  which  the  moc- 
casined  feet  had  trodden  for  unknown  generations,  leading  across 
Ohio  from  the  Valley  of  the  Sandusky  to  the  Tuscarawas.  As 
the  relations  of  peace  continued  and  were  strengthened,  trading 
houses  were  established  on  many  of  these  routes.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  single  hunter  coming  to  one  of 
the  trading  posts  in  the  Spring,  with  twenty  horses  laden  with  his 
Winter's  work.  This  consisted  generally  of  furs,  jerked  venison 
and  bear's  oil.  Their  horses  were  loose,  and  either  from  training 
or  instinct  followed  each  other  in  single  file. 

Their  mode  of  conducting  business  was  peculiar,  and  yet  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  undemonstrative  and  taciturn  character  of 
the  Indian.  A  group  of  Indians  would  walk  into  the  merchant's 
store,  and  silently,  perhaps,  without  any  recognition  of  the  mer- 
chant, each  take  one  of  the  seats  which  were  always  in  readiness 
for  them.  The  merchant  then  presented  a  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  to  each  one.  They  lighted  their  pipes  and  deliberately 
smoked,  occasionally  exchanging  with  each  other  a  few  words  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice.  In  the  meantime  their  eyes  were  glancing 
over  the  store,  at  the  stock  of  goods  exhibited  for  sale. 

At  length  one  would  rise,  advance  to  the  counter,  and,  taking 
the  yard-stick,  would  point  to  some  article  and  inquire  "  How 
much  ?'*  The  established  currency  consisted  of  furs.  A  musk- 
rat  skin  was  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  a  dollar;  a  raccoon  skin, 
a  third  of  a  dollar;  a  doe  skin,  half  a  dollar;  a  buck  skin,  one 
dollar.  Perhaps  the  article  at  which  he  pointed  would  be  a  brass 
kettle.     The  merchant  would  simply  reply  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

There  was  never  one  word  of  chaffering.  The  Indian  never 
endeavored  to  cheapen  the  article  —  to  beat  down  the  price.  If 
dissatisfied  with  the  price,  he  would  express  no  dissatisfaction,  but 
would  quietly  turn  to  some  other  article.  If  satisfied,  he  would 
take  from  his  pack  two  buck  skins  and  a  raccoon  skin,  or  furs 
equivalent  to  that  amount,  and  lay  them  upon  the  counter.  Hav- 
25 
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ing  made  this  purchase  and  paid  for  it,  he  would  then  turn  to 
another  article.  He  always  paid  for  each  thing  before  inquiring 
for  anything  else. 

When  he  was  through,  another,  we  know  not  by  what  law  of 
precedence,  took  his  turn.  There  was  never  any  strife  or  bicker- 
ing among  them.  They  were  very  careful  not  to  trade  when 
intoxicated.  They  however  generally  reserved  some  of  their 
skins  with  which  to  buy  whisky,  after  all  their  other  purchases 
were  made.  They  would  then,  in  the  evening,  meet  around  their 
camp  fire  and  have  a  barbarian  carouse  until  morning. 

Nearly  all  articles  of  dress  were  of  domestic  manufacture. 
Wolves  so  abounded  that  sheep  could  not  be  kept.  Their  depre- 
dations were  so  great,  that  very  early  in  the  settlement  of  the 
state  a  bounty  was  offered  of  from  four  to  six  dollars  for  their 
scalps.  This  rendered  wolf-hunting,  in  some  sections,  very  lucra- 
tive employment. 

Wool  being  thus  unattainable,  many  of  the  garments  were  made 
of  flax  or  hemp,  homespun.  The  skins  of  deer,  when  nicely 
dressed,  afforded  very  warm  and  comfortable  clothing,  and  was 
much  worn  by  the  men.  A  woman  in  a  cotton  check  was  con- 
sidered superbly  dressed  for  her  bridal.  A  yard  of  this  material 
then  cost  one  dollar,  and  five  yards  gave  an  ample  pattern  for 
bridal  robes. 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  subsequently  Governor  of  Ohio,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Marietta.  He  was  bom  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  in  1765.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  He  took  an 
active  and  very  heroic  part  in  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Ohio  Company.  In  the  year  1788  he  landed  at  Marietta,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  immediately  entered 
upon  a  survey  of  the  meanderings  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the 
Muskingum  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy.  In  this  adven- 
ture he  encountered  many  perils  and  hardships.  Quite  a  well 
armed  party  accompanied  him,  and  he  returned  to  Marietta  in 
safety,  though  another  company  connected  with  his  had  seven 
men  shot  by  the  Indians. 

Colonel  Meigs'  residence  at  Marietta  was  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
he  being  a  part  of  the  garrison  which  held  that  fortress.  He  had 
planted  a  small  field  of  corn  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  not 
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far  from  Fort  Harmar.  To  reach  this  field  he  crossed  the  Mus- 
kingum River  in  a  canoe,  and  then  walked  nearly  a  mile  in  a  nar- 
row path  through  the  dense  forest.  One  pleasant  morning  in 
June,  Colonel  Meigs  went  with  a  colored  servant  boy  and  a  hired 
laborer,  Joseph  Syraonds,  to  his  corn-field.  With  imprudence, 
which  seems  to  us  now  to  have  amounted  to  unpardonable  reckless- 
ness, neither  the  boy  nor  the  hired  man  took  their  rifles.  Flocks 
of  wild  turkeys  were  then  extraordinarily  abundant,  and  Colonel 
Meigs  carried  a  small  shot-gun,  that  he  might  bring  home  with 
him  some  of  the  game  which  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  by  the 
way.  A  hundred  turkeys  in  a  flock  were  not  uncommon,  and  these 
of  extraordinary  fatness. 

As  they  were  returning  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  just  before 
they  reached  the  river,  Colonel  Meigs  not  having  chanced  to  have 
met  any  turkeys  by  the  way,  discharged  his  gun  at  a  large  snake 
which  crossed  his  path.  At  the  moment,  two  Indians,  lying  in 
ambush,  and  who  had  been  watching  the  movements  of  the  party, 
seeing  that  two  were  without  guns,  and  that  the  one  only  gun  they 
had  was  empty,  sprang  into  the  path  but  a  few  steps  behind  them, 
and  firing,  shot  Symonds  through  the  shoulder.  Symonds,  who 
was  a  very  powerful  man,  with  his  arm  thus  disabled,  rushed  down 
the  banks,  plunged  into  the  Muskingum,  and  floating  and  swim- 
ming with  the  rapid  current,  was  soon  picked  up  by  a  canoe  from 
Fort  Harmar.  The  garrison  had  heard  the  two  guns,  and  were 
on  the  watch,  apprehensive  of  danger.  The  black  boy  endeavored 
to  follow  Symonds.  One  of  the  Indians  pursued  him,  buried  the 
tomahawk  in  his  brain,  and  with  a  yell  of  savage  delight,  stripped 
off  his  scalp.  Colonel  Meigs  rushed  upon  the  savage  who  had 
discharged  his  rifle,  and  with  his  clubbed  gun  endeavored  to  beat 
him  down.  The  Indian  did  the  same.  Each  struck  the  other  a 
staggering  blow,  but  neither  was  disabled.  Colonel  Meigs  was  in 
the  vigor  of  his  early  manhood,  and  a  very  swift  runner.  He 
dropped  his  gun,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  commenced  his  flight 
towards  Fort  Harmar.  The  powerful  and  athletic  savage,  with 
equal  speed  pursued.  For  sixty  or  eighty  rods  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible advantage  on  either  side ;  but  every  rod  passed  over  was 
bringing  the  Colonel  nearer  the  protection  of  the  fort. 

Colonel  Meigs  soon  encountered  a  deep  gulley  traversing  his 
path.  Life  and  death  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  With  a 
prodigious  effort  he  leaped  the  run.    The  savage  could  not  accom- 
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plish  the  feat.  Stopping  upon  the  brink  he  uttered  a  loud  yell  of 
disappointment  and  rage,  and  hurled  his  tomahawk  at  his  foe. 
The  weapon  missed  its  aim.  The  yell  of  the  savage  was  heard  at 
both  Fort  Harmar  and  Campus  Martius,  rousing  both  garrisons  to 
arms.  Colonel  Meigs  rushed  in  at  the  gates  of  Fort  Harmar, 
which  were  open  to  receive  him.  The  Indians,  with  the  scalp  of 
the  boy  as  the  trophy  of  their  triumph,  fled  into  the  depths  of  the 
wilderness.  Symonds,  though  very  painfully  wounded,  eventually 
recovered. 

In  the  triumphant  campaign  of  General  Wayne  to  the  Maumee 
countr)',  Colonel  Meigs  took  an  active  part.  He  was  commissary 
of  the  clothing  department,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 
1795,  distributed  such  clothing  as  had  been  promised  to  the  Indi- 
ans, as  well  as  to  our  own  troops.  He  was  also  appointed  to  see 
that  all  the  prisoners  held  by  the  Indians  were  released,  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  He  made  very  careful  investi- 
gations to  ascertain  what  captives  had  been  taken  by  the  savages, 
and  what  had  been  their  fate. 

There  was  a  poor  widow  residing  at  Marietta  by  the  name  of 
Kelly.  Four  years  before  this,  their  lonely  cabin  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  carried  away 
her  little  son  Joseph  as  a  captive,  while  she  had  almost  miracu- 
lously escaped.  From  that  dreadful  hour  the  bereaved  and  wid- 
owed mother  had  never  received  any  tidings  whatever  from  her 
child.  She  knew  not  if  he  were  living  or  dead.  The  sympathies 
of  Colonel  Meigs  were  strongly  excited  in  behalf  of  this  afflicted 
woman  whom  he  well  knew.  He  made  all  possible  inquiries  for 
Joseph,  but  could  learn  nothing  of  him.  As  the  Indians  very  sel- 
dom put  boys  to  death,  after  taking  them  prisoners,  Colonel  Meigs 
was  of  the  impression  that  the  child  was  still  living,  held  by  some 
family  who  had  become  attached  to  him,  and  were  reluctant  to 
give  him  up. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1795,  the  Indians  had  brought  in  and  surren- 
dered, as  they  said,  all  their  captives.  Still  no  Joseph  Kelly  was 
among  them.  Colonel  Meigs,  however,  contmued  to  inquire  for  him 
of  every  new  Indian  whom  he  met.  At  length  two  savages  came  to 
the  settlement,  who,  upon  being  closely  questioned,  said  that  there 
were  two  white  boys  in  an  Indian  family  far  away  in  the  wilder- 
ness near  the  head-waters  of  the  Auglaise  River.  Colonel  Meigs 
immediately  dispatched  a  white  man,  with  one  of  these  Indians 
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as  a  guide,  to  ascertain  the  facts.  Threading  the  trails  of  the 
forest  for  many  leagues,  they  at  length  reached  a  cluster  of  a  few 
Indian  huts,  surrounded  by  the  solitudes  of  the  forest.  Here  they 
found  Joseph,  and  another  boy  by  the  name  of  Bill.  Joseph  was 
in  the  family  of  an  old  Indian  warrior  by  the  name  of  Mishalena. 
The  old  man  had  lost  in  the  war  with  the  white  man,  all  of  his 
sons,  five  in  number.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter  left.  He 
had  adopted  Joseph,  the  child  of  his  mortal  enemies,  as  his  own 
son.  He  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  captured,  and  was  now 
eleven.  Joseph  had  become  so  much  attached  to  his  new  parents, 
his  forest  home,  and  the  Indian  boys  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  them. 

He  always  testified  that  his  adopted  father,  Mishalena,  was  one 
of  the  most  kind  and  benevolent  men  he  had  ever  met  with.  He 
was  a  man  of  noble  aspect,  and  dignified  demeanor,  and  he  treated 
his  adopted  son  with  all  the  tenderness  which  a  Christian  father 
could  have  displayed.  The  old  man  in  his  prime  had  been  one 
of  the  most  noted  hunters  of  the  tribe.  He  was  extremely  popu- 
lar, and  was  still  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  able  counselors. 
Joseph  says  that  his  adopted  mother,  whose  name  was  Patepsa, 
was  of  a  less  genial  and  affectionate  temperament,  though  she 
always  treated  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  plenty  of  food  when  she 
had  it.  Yet  she  never  accepted  him  with  the  hearty  good  will  and 
tenderness  which  the  father  manifested.  Still  she  evidently  loved 
him,  perhaps,  as  strongly  as  it  was  in  her  nature  to  love  any  one. 
They  had  given  Joseph  a  new  name,  that  of  Lala.  He  had  been 
with  them  so  long  that  he  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  and 
most  of  the  incidents  of  his  earlier  life. 

The  other  boy,  whose  name  was  Bill,  was  captured  when  so 
young  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  family  name.  He  had  but 
a  dim  recollection  of  an  awful  midnight  scene  of  conflagration 
and  blood,  when  all  were  killed  but  himself.  A  warm-hearted  In- 
dian widow,  who  had  no  children,  had  adopted  him,  and  appar- 
ently loved  him  with  all  the  fondness  with  which  any  mother  could 
love  a  child.  She  parted  with  him  with  tears  of  anguish,  and  the 
boy  had  no  desire  to  leave  so  loving  a  mother. 

Mishalena  and  Patepsa  accompanied  their  loved  boy  to  Green- 
ville. The  father  gave  him  at  parting  a  beautiful  bow  and  arrows, 
made  with  his  own  hands.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  two  boys  at 
Fort  Greenville,  no  ordinary  observer  CQuld  discern  any  difference 
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between  them  and  other  Indian  boys.  Bronzed  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  speaking  the  language,  wearing  the  dress,  and  having 
insensibly  imbibed  all  the  habits  of  the  Indians,  there  was  but 
little  external  evidence  that  the  white  man's  blood  flowed  through 
their  veins.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  fort.  Colonel  Meigs  sent 
for  a  tailor  and  fitted  them  with  warm  woolen  dresses.  The  blan- 
ket and  leggins  of  the  Indian  were  thrown  aside. 

But  a  short  time  before  this  rescue  of  the  boys,  Colonel  Meigs 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Kelly  that  he  could  learn  no  tidings  of  her  lost  child, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  was  dead.  Joseph's  mother  had  des- 
cribed to  Colonel  Meigs  the  color  of  his  hair,  his  eyes,  and  his 
general  features.  So  accurately  had  she  done  this  that,  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  two  boys,  he  selected  Joseph.  On  being  questioned, 
he  remembeied  the  names  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  that  his 
own  name  was  Joseph  Kelly.  This  satisfied  the  colonel  that  he  had 
found  the  lost  son  of  the  sorrowing  widow.  She  was  a  Christian 
mother,  and,  from  the  time  of  his  capture,  never  had  a  day  passed 
without  his  being  remembered  in  her  prayers.  So  anxious  was  the 
sympathetic,  kind-hearted  colonel  to  restore  the  boy  to  his  moth- 
er, that  he  started  in  February  to  cross  the  pathless  swamps  and 
dense  forests  of  Ohio  for  distant  Marietta.  A  young,  active  and 
intelligent  Indian  guided  the  party,  which  consisted  of  six  soldiers 
and  eight  horses.  They  made  almost  a  bee-line  through  the  wil- 
derness, until  they  struck  the  Muskingum  River  at  Big  Rock, 
which  was  a  noted  Indian  landmark  about  twenty-four  miles  above 
Marietta. 

While  upon  this  journey  an  incident  occurred  which  exhibits 
very  strongly  the  sagacity  of  the  Indian  in  traversing  the  forest. 
One  day  a  severe  storm  came  on.  The  smothering  snow  -  flakes 
filled  the  air  so  that  they  could  see  but  a  few  rods  before  them. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  swamp,  covered  with  a  very  thick 
growth  of  beech  trees.  Most  of  the  party  became  bewildered. 
Colonel  Meigs  took  out  his  compass,  and  after  carefully  examining 
it,  pointed  to  the  east  as  the  direction  in  which  their  course  lay. 
But  the  Indian,  whose  name  was  Thom,  shook  his  head  and 
pointed  to  the  southeast.  The  colonel,  having  more  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  compass  than  in  the  sagacity  of  the  Indian, 
insisted  on  following  the  guidance  of  the  needle.  The  Indian  at 
length  became  irritated,  and  exclaimed  in  broken  English,  "  What 
care  I  for  compass,"  shouldered  his  musket  and  pursued  his  own 
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course.  They  all  followed  the  Indian  and  soon  found  that  he  was 
right,  and  the  colonel  and  the  compass  wrong. 

The  parly  reached  Marietta  early  in  March,  and  the  mother  had 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  again  clasping  in  her  arms  her  long 
lost  son,  for  whom  she  had  so  perseveringly  and  fervently  prayed. 
It  was  through  the  unwearied  efforts  of  Colonel  Meigs  that  this 
was  accomplished.  A  few  years  after  this  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson  Indian  Agent  among  thfc  Cherokees.  He 
resided  in  their  country  until  his  death  in  1832.  It  has  been  truly 
written  of  him : 

^'  During  a  long  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  no  man  ever  sus- 
tained a  character  more  irreproachable  than  Colonel  Meigs.  He 
was  a  pattern  of  excellence,  as  a  patriot,  philanthropist  and  Chris- 
tian. In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  duties  of  religion  were 
strictly  observed,  and  its  precepts  strikingly  exemplified.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  among  the  Cherokees,  he  acquired  their 
highest  confidence.  They  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father, 
denominating  him  for  his  integrity  and  uprightness, '  The  White 
Path.*" 

Joseph  Kelly,  after  his  return  to  his  friends,  gave  a  very  affect- 
ing account  of  the  ruin  and  devastation  inflicted  upon  his  Indian 
friends  by  the  army  of  General  Wayne.  Their  villages  on  the 
Auglaise  and  the  Maumee  were  very  comfortably  built.  Their 
cabins,  though  lowly,  furnished  warm  and  cheerful  homes  for  their 
inmates.  They  were  supplied  with  many  convenient  articles  of 
furniture,  some  of  which  had  been  constructed  at  an  immensity  of 
labor.  They  had  also,  with  their  furs,  purchased  of  the  white 
traders  many  articles  of  inestimable  value  to  them,  such  as  ket- 
tles, hatchets,  and  garden  tools.  They  had  articles  of  clothing, 
very  elaborately  and  laboriously  made,  and  often  richly  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  beads  and  fringes.  They  had  also  provided 
themselves  with  comfortable  beds,  with  bedding  of  blankets  and 
furs.  In  these  dwellings  were  to  be  found  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
the  new  bom  babes.  Each  little  hut  had  its  garden  and  its  corn- 
field, which  were  carefully  cultivated  by  the  women.  In  these 
they  raised  quite  a  rich  supply  of  corn,  beans,  melons,  squashes, 
and  other  vegetables.     They  had  also  some  fine  orchards. 

The  avenging  army  was  commissioned  to  destroy  every  thing. 
Fearfully  it  accomplished  its  work.  The  most  awful  devastation 
swept  the  whole  land.    It  would  seem  that  the  terrified  and  flying 
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Indians  themselves,  when  caught  si&;ht  of,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  shot  down  as  wolves  would  be  shot  by  the  hunter. 
This  may  have  been  deemed,  under  the  circumstances,  a  necessary 
policy.  But  it  was  terribly  cruel,  though  it  must  be  admitted* 
that  it  proved  effective.  Major  Jonathan  Haskell,  who  was  a  prom- 
inent actor  in  these  scenes,  writes  : 

"  We  have  marched  through  the  Indian  settlements  for  about 
sixty  miles.  We  have  destroyed  several  thousand  acres  of  com, 
beans,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  burned  their  houses,  with 
their  furniture  and  tools.  A  detachment  has  gone  to  Fort  Recov- 
ery for  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  troops,  and  when  it  returns 
we  shall  march  up  the  Miami,  sixty  miles  to  where  the  St.  Mary's 
unites  with  the  St.  Joseph's,  and  destroy  all  the  corn  in  that 
country." 

It  is  said  that  even  the  British  troops,  in  their  inroads  upon  the 
white  settlements  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  never  guilty 
of  atrocities  more  horrible  than  were  inflicted  by  our  armies 
upon  these  native  inhabitants  of  the  soil.  Joseph  Kelly,  then  a 
boy  of  twelve  years,  was  residing  with  his  aged  adopted  parents 
in  a  very  pleasant  Indian  village,  at  the  junction  of  the  Auglaise 
and  the  St.  Mary's  Rivers.  All  the  warriors  were  gone;  only  the 
aged  men,  the  women  and  the  children,  remained.  Joseph  had 
found  there  a  very  happy  home.  One  morning,  just  after  sunrise, 
as  he  was  playing  with  the  little  Indian  boys  and  girls,  whom  he 
loved,  an  Indian  runner  came  rushing  into  the  village,  and  almost 
breathlessly  announced  that  the  Indians  had  been  utterly  de- 
feated by  General  Wayne,  and  that  a  large  party  of  white  men,  on 
horseback,  was  rapidly  approaching,  burning  every  house  and 
shooting  every  Indian,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  whom 
they  could  overtake. 

Dreadful  was  the  consternation  into  which  the  little  village  was 
thrown.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  In  another  instant,  the 
dragoons  might  appear,  applying  the  torch  and  shooting  the  help- 
less people.  Terror-stricken,  and  with  loud  wailings,  mothers  with 
their  babes,  the  aged  men  and  the  sick,  rushed  to  the  river,  sprang 
'into  the  birch  canoes,  and  paddled  up  the  stream,  to  find  refuge 
in  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  woods.  They  abandoned  every 
thing.  They  had  scarcely  a  blanket  to  wrap  around  them  in  the 
chill  night.  Scarcely  had  the  canoes  disappeared  beyond  the 
curvatures  of  the  stream  ere  the  clatter  of  the  horses  was  heard. 
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as  the  avengers  entered  the  doomed  village.  Had  a  single  canoe 
remained  in  sight,  it  would  certainly  have  been  riddled  by  the 
bullets  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  Joseph  Kelly  and  Bill  might 
have  been  slain  by  their  own  countrymen.  The  torch  was  applied 
to  the  village ;  every  house  was  burned ;  every  fruit-bearing  tree 
was  cut  down ;  every  garden  and  field  was  laid  waste.  The  melons 
were  just  beginning  to  ripen,  and  rich  squashes  embellished  the 
gardens.  The  vines  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  such 
products  of  the  soil  were  devoured  by  the  horses  or  trampled 
under  their  feet. 

When  the  Indians  again  cautiously  reti^med  to  their  desolated 
homes,  even  their  imobility  was  softened,  and  they  wept  bitterly 
over  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  them,  and  the  still  greater  ruin 
impending.  The  autumnal  season  would  soon  pass  away.  Cold 
Winter  would  soon  be  upon  them.  They  had  no  houses,  no  suf- 
ficient clothing,  no  tools,  no  food.  Starvation  and  misery  stared 
them  in  the  face. 

Their  worst  anticipations  were  more  than  realized.  All  suffered 
from  cold  and  hunger;  many  perished  in  lingering  wretchedness. 
Game  was  by  no  means  sufi&cient  to  supply  their  wants.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  laying  up  their  winter's  stores  as  regularly  as 
the  white  people.  Those  who  survived  the  Winter  were  barely 
kept  alive  by  the  few  deer  they  could  shoot,  and  fish  they  could 
catch. 

Alas  for  man !  The  most  mournful  of  all  themes  is  the  history 
of  the  nations.  War  and  woe  have,  since  the  fall,  been  the  lot  of 
humanity.     How  long,  O  Lord !  how  long ! 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


MODERN  CHIVALRY. 

Character  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ohio — James  Mitchell 
Varnum — His  Character,  Appearance  and  Dress — He 
Removes  to  Marietta  —  His  Failing  Health — His  Letter 
to  his  Wife  —  William  Dana  —  Colonel  Batelle  —  His 
Birth,  Education  and  Character — Catching  a  Bear  — 
Major  GooDALE  —  His  Foresight  —  His  Disappearance  — 
Dr.  True — Cruelty  of  Prowling  Indians — Captain 
HuBBELL — His  Heroism  —  Careful  Preparations  —  Fear- 
ful Battles — Savages  Defeated, 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  majority  of  the  early  pioneers  in  the 
settlement  of  Ohio  were  very  noble  men,  intellectually,  morally 
and  religiously.  They  were  generally  men  who  revered  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ;  who  recognized  God  as  our  common  father,  and 
all  men  as  brothers.  In  heart  and  life  they  wished  to  adopt  the 
fundamental  rule  of  Christianity  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow  men.  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  unto  you.  They  would  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the  Indians 
but  for  the  worthless,  vagabond  white  men,  who  roamed  the  country 
as  regardless  of  right  as  fiends  from  pandemonium  would  have 
been,  and  whom  no  laws  could  restrain. 

Among  these  good  men  who  aided  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  James  Mitchell  Varnum  deserves  honorable 
mention.  He  was  one  of  those  in  whom  all  the  elements  of  man- 
hood seemed  to  be  thoroughly  developed.  He  had  a  kind  heart, 
a  mind  highly  cultivated,  a  devout  Christian  spirit,  and  physical 
energies  which  it  would  seem  nothing  could  tire.  Mr.  Varnum 
was  born  in  Dracut,  Massachusetts,  in  1749,  and  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  the  first  honors  of 
his  class.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  his  mathematical  abili- 
ties, his  classical  attainments,  and  his  extraordinary  gymnastic 
skill.     He  was  a  very  active  and  efficient  officer  in  the  Revolution- 
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ary  war,  was  very  highly  regarded  by  Washington,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re* 
sumed  the  practice  of  law  at  East  Greenwich,  and  attained  great 
celebrity  for  hi^  remarkable  oratorical  powers.  In  the  year  1786 
he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  more  than  sustained  the 
reputation  h«  had  already  gained  as  a  man  of  uncommon  talents 
and  brilliant  eloquence. 

Much  of  the  old  English  aristocratic  feeling  at  that  time  per- 
vaded the  colonies.  There  was  generally  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  dress  of  the  so-called  gentleman  and  the  commoner. 
General  Vamum  always  appeared  elegantly  dressed.  The  follow* 
ing  is  a  description  of  his  person  and  attire  as  seen  on  the  floor 
of  Congress: 

"  General  Vamum  appeared  with  a  brick-colored  coat,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace;  buckskin  small  clothes,  with  gold  lace  bands;  silk 
stockings  and  boots;  a  high,  delicate  and  white  forehead,  eyet 
prominent  and  of  a  dark  hue,  his  complexion  rather  florid;  some- 
what corpulent,  well  proportioned,  and  finely  formed  for  strength 
and  agility;  large  eyebrows ;  nose  straight  and  rather  broad;  teeth 
perfectly  white ;  a  profuse  head  of  hair,  short  on  the  forehead, 
turned  up  some,  and  deeply  powdered  and  clubbed.  When  he 
took  off  his  cocked  hat  he  would  lightly  brush  his  hair  forward^ 
and  with  a  fascinating  smile  take  his  seat." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ohio  Land  Company  originated 
with  the  disbanded  ofi&cers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  They  had 
but  little  chance  of  obtaining  any  pay  for  their  services  unless 
they  took  it  in  land.  General  Vamum  was  appointed  one  of  the 
directors  of  this  company.  When  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  en- 
tered upon  his  office  as  Govemor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
General  Vamum,  Samuel  H.  Parsons  and  John  Cleaves  Symmes- 
were  appointed  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  General  Vamum 
immediately  repaired  to  Marietta,  where  he  arrived  in  June  of 
1788.  In  the  fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Fort  Harmar,  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded,  General  Vamum  delivered  the  oration. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  production  of  unusual  eloquence,  and 
was  published  by  order  of  the  directors  of  the  Land  Company. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  General  Vamum  at  Marietta,  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  alarming  sytnptoms  of  consumption  made  their 
appearance.  Though  he  rapidly  grew  more  feeble,  he  devoted 
himself  with  much  energy  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  his  duties.     His 
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fine  taste  led  him  to  exert  himself  to  preserve  those  ancient  re- 
mains at  Marietta  of  a  departed  race,  who  must  have  inhabited 
the  valley  in  ages  long  gone  by.  Ere  long  it  became  evident  that 
his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  From  his  dying  bed  he  wrote  to 
his  absent  wife  the  following  letter.  It  has  often  been  published 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  elegant  composition.  It  is  worthy  of  record 
here,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  power 
of  Christian  laith  to  sustain  one  in  the  dread  hour  of  departure 
from  earth : 

^^  My  dearest  and  most  estimable  friend : 

*'  I  now  address  you  from  my  sick  chamber,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  the  last  letter  that  you  will  receive  from  me.  My  lungs  are  so 
far  affected  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recover  but  by  exchange 
of  air  and  a  warm  climate.  I  expect  to  leave  this  place  on  Sun- 
day or  Monday  next  for  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  If  I  feel  myself 
mended  by  the  tour,  I  shall  go  no  further;  but  if  not,  and  my 
strength  should  continue,  I  expect  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans* 
and  from  thence,  by  the  West  Indies,  to  Rhode  Island.  My  phy- 
sicians, most  of  them,  think  the  chances  of  recovery  in  my  favor. 
However,  I  am  not  either  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  force  of 
opinion,  but  shall  meet  my  fate  with  humility  and  fortitude. 

"  I  cannot,  however,  but  indulge  the  hope  that  I  shall  again 
embrace  my  lovely  friend  in  this  world,  and  that  we  may  glide 
smoothly  down  the  tide  of  time  for  a  few  years,  and  enjoy  together 
the  more  substantial  happiness  and  satisfaction,  as  we  have  al» 
ready  the  desirable  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  now  almost  nineteen 
years  since  Heaven  connected  us  by  the  tenderest  and  most 
sacred  of  ties ;  and  it  is  the  same  length  of  time  that  our  friend- 
ship hath  been  increased  by  every  rational  and  endearing  motive. 
It  is  now  stronger  than  death,  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded  will  fol- 
low us  into  an  existence  of  never-ending  felicity. 

"  But,  my  lovely  friend,  the  gloomy  moment  will  arrive  when  we 
must  part.  And  should  it  arrive  during  our  present  separation, 
my  last,  and  only  reluctant  thought,  will  be  employed  about  my 
dearest  Martha.  Life,  my  dearest  friend,  is  but  a  bubble.  It 
soon  bursts,  and  is  remitted  to  eternity.  When  we  look  back  to 
the  earliest  recollections  of  youthful  hours,  it  seems  but  the  last 
period  of  our  rest,  and  we  appear  to  emerge  from  a  night  of  slum- 
bers, to  look  forward  to  real  existence.    When  we  look  forwasd*. 
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time  appears  as  indeterminate  as  eternity,  and  we  have  no  idea 
of  its  termination  but  by  the  period  of  our  dissolution. 

"What  particular  relation  it  bears  to  a  future  state,  our  general 
notions  of  religion  cannot  point  out :  we  feel  something  constantly 
active  within  us,  that  is  evidently  beyond  the  reach  of  mortality; 
but  whether  it  is  a  part  of  ourselves,  or  an  emanation  from  the 
pure  source  of  existence,  or  re-absorbed  when  death  shall  have 
finished  his  work,  human  wisdom  cannot  determme.  Whether 
the  demolition  of  the  body  introduces  only  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  our  being,  or  leaves  it  to  progress  infinitely,  alternately  ele- 
vated and  depressed,  according  to  the  propriety  of  our  conduct; 
or  whether  we  return  to  the  common  mass  of  unthinking  matter^ 
philosophy  hesitates  to  decide. 

**I  know,  therefore,  but  one  source  from  whence  can  be  derived 
complete  consolation  in  a  dying  hour;  and  that  is,  the  divine  s]rs- 
tem  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  life  and  im- 
mortality are  brought  to  light.  There  we  are  taught  that  our 
existence  is  to  be  eternal ;  and,  secure  in  an  interest  in  the  aton- 
ing merits  of  a  bleeding  Saviour,  that  we  shall  be  inconceivably 
happy.  A  firm  and  unshaken  faith  in  this  doctrine  must  raise  us 
above  the  doubts  and  fears  that  hang  upon  every  other  system, 
and  enable  us  to  view  with  a  calm  serenity  the  approach  of  the 
king  of  terrors,  and  to  hold  him  as  a  kind  and  indulgent  friend, 
speeding  his  shafts  only  to  carry  us  the  sooner  to  our  everlasting 
home. 

"But  should  there  be  a  more  extensive  religion  beyond  the 
veil,  and  without  the  reach  of  mortal  observation,  the  Christian 
religion  is  by  no  means  shaken  thereby,  as  it  is  not  opposed  to 
any  principle  that  admits  the  perfect  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 
My  only  doubt  is,  whether  the  punishment  threatened  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  annexed  to  a  state  of  unbelief  which  may  be  re- 
moved hereafter,  and  so  a  restoration  take  place,  or  whether  the 
state  of  the  mind  at  death  irretrievably  fixes  its  doom  forever. 

"  I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Divine  Spirit  will  give  me  such  assur* 
ance  of  an  acceptance  with  God,  through  the  merits  and  sufferings 
of  his  Son,  as  to  brighten  the  way  to  immediate  happiness.  Dry 
up  your  tears,  my  charming  mourner,  nor  suffer  this  letter  to  give 
you  too  much  disquietude.  Consider  the  facts,  at  present,  as  in 
theory;  but  the  sentiments  such  as  will  apply  whenever  the 
change  may  come. 
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"  I  know  that  humanity  must  and  will  be  indulged  in  its  keenest 
griefs ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  too  deeply  anticipating  our 
inevitable  sorrows.  If  I  did  not  persuade  myself  that  you  would 
conduct  yourself  with  becoming  prudence  and  fortitude,  upon  this 
occasion,  my  own  unhappiness  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
perhaps  my  disorder  too ;  but  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  your 
discretion  as  to  unbosom  my  inmost  soul. 

'*  You  must  not  expect  to  hear  from  me  again,  until  the  coming 
Spring,  as  the  river  will  soon  be  shut  up  with  ice,  and  there  will  be 
no  communication  from  below,  and  if  in  a  situation  for  the  purpose, 
I  will  return  as  soon  as  practicable.  Give  my  sincerest  love  to  aU 
those  whom  you  hold  dear.  I  hope  to  see  them  again,  and  love 
them  more  than  ever. 

"Adieu,  my  dearest  friend,  and  while  I  fervently  devote,  in  one 
undivided  prayer,  our  immortal  souls  to  the  care,  forgiveness, 
mercy,  and  all-prevailing  grace  of  Heaven,  in  time  and  through 
eternity,  I  must  bid  you  a  long,  long,  long  farewell, 

"James  M.  Varnum." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  and  the  utterances  of  a  dveller  in  a  log 
cabin,  on  the  forest-covered  banks  of  the  Muskingum  three-fourths 
of  a  century  ago.  There  were  many  such  men,  in  that  band  of 
pioneers  of  whom  Ohio  may  justly  feel  proud.  The  disease  of 
General  Varnum  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  was  unable  to 
leave  Marietta.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  January,  1789,  and  was 
buried  with  all  the  marks  of  respect  and  affection  which  his  noble 
character  had  elicited.  His  wife,  Martha  Childe,  was  a  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  woman,  from  one  of  the  distinguished 
families  of  Rhode  Island.  She  survived  her  husband  forty-eight 
years. 

In  searching  the  annals  of  those  ancient  days  we,  now  and  then, 
catch  a  very  vivid  glimpse  of  the  physical  hardships  which  the 
settlers  were  called  to  endure.  William  Dana,  from  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  was  captain  of  an  artillery  company  in  the  Revo- 
ution.  His  means  were  limited,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
support  a  growing  family  from  a  New  England  farm.  Accounts 
which  he  received  from  military  associates  who  had  emigrated  to 
the  Ohio,  led  him  to  follow  them. 

Leaving  behind  him  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  his  wife  and 
younger  children,  until  he  could  make  preparation  to  receive  them, 
iie  took  with  him  his  two  older  boys,  and  reached  Marietta  the  last 
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of  June,  1789.  It  was  too  late  to  plant  corn.  He  however  built 
a  small  log  cabin,  and  with  his  boys,  commenced  making  bricks, 
the  first  which  were  made  in  the  territory.  These  were  in  great 
demand  for  chimneys,  and  thus  he  supplied  his  immediate  wants. 

The  next  year  he  brought  out  his  family,  and  joined  the  little 
colony  of  Belpr^,  which  was  situated  on  very  beautiful  meadow- 
land,  just  above  the  head  of  what  has  since  been  called  Blenner- 
hassett's  Island.  The  first  labor  of  these  pioneers  was  to  clear 
the  land  of  the  gigantic  growth  of  forest  trees  which  encumbered 
it.  This  left  but  little  time  to  build  a  comfortable  cabin,  afid  the 
family  were  lodged  in  a  mere  shed,  so  small  that  all  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  it  at  night.  The  two  oldest  boys  slept  in  a 
covered  shed. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  real  prosperity.  The 
climate  was  delightful.  The  land  was  fertile.  Crops  were  abun- 
dant,  and  with  the  rapidly  increasing  emigration,  brought  good 
prices.  We  soon  find  Captain  Dana  in  a  well-built  and  well- 
furnished  frame  house,  surrounded  with  fertile  fields  and  a  thrifty 
forest.  Eight  sons  and  three  daughters  in  health  and  happiness 
surrounded  his  amply-provided  table. 

Colonel  Battelle  was  another  of  these  marked  men  whose  virtues 
still  live  in  the  institutions  which  they  established  and  maintained. 
He  was  born  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts;  the  son  of  Christian 
parents,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  University,  designing  to 
enter  the  ministry.  The  Revolutionary  struggle  called  him  to  the 
field  of  battle,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  became  partner  in  a  book-store  with  Isaiah 
Thomas,  of  Worcester,  and  married  Anna  Durant,  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  of  Boston. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company,  he  became  an  associ- 
ate, and  was  appointed  one  of  their  agents.  It  took  him  six  weeks 
to  effect  the  passage  of  the  rugged  defiles  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. He  reached  Marietta  the  latter  part  of  May,  1788,  and 
spent  the  Summer  in  erecting  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  his 
family,  who  remained  in  Boston.  The  latter  part  of  October,  he 
recrossed  the  mountains  to  meet  his  wife  and  children  at  Balti- 
more, and  conduct  them  in  their  long  and  toilsome  journey  over 
the  Alleghanies.  Mrs.  Battelle,  who  had  been  nurtured  amid  all 
the  luxuries  of  one  of  the  most  opulent  families  in  Boston,  found 
the  journey  excessively  fatiguing.     Having  reached  the  Alleghany 
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River,  they  abandoned  their  wagons,  and,  with  several  other  fami- 
lies from  New  England,  embarked  in  a  large  flatboat,  to  float 
down  to  Marietta.  They  reached  their  destination  in  December. 
The  Winter  passed  very  pleasantly  away.  There  were  then  many 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  high  worth  and  culture  occupying  the  log 
cabins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Governor  St.  Clair  was 
there,  with  Judges  Varnum,  Parsons  and  Symmes.  Many  of  the 
officers  who  garrisoned  the  Forts  Harmar  and  Campus  Martius, 
were  men  of  science  and  refinement.  The  weather  chanced  to  be 
unusually  mild  and  salubrious.  The  Indians  were  all  friendly, 
and  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  chieftains  and  warriors  from 
many  tribes  added  much  to  the  novel  attractions  of  the  place. 
Game  was  abundant,  and  there  was  no  peril  in  pursuing  it  at  any 
distance  from  the  forts.  The  river  was  unincumbered  with  ice, 
and  boats  with  provisions  and  all  needful  articles  were  continually 
floating  down  from  Pittsburgh.     Such  are  the  blessings  of  peace. 

It  was  during  this  Winter  that  the  plan  was  formed  for  estab- 
lishing a  new  settlement,  at  Belpr^  or  Beautiful  Prairie.  On  the 
first  of  May,  Colonel  Battelle,  with  two  of  his  sons,  and  another 
very  distinguished  emigrant.  Griffin  Greene,  embarked  at  Marietta 
in  a  large  canoe,  with  tools  and  provisions,  to  commence  opera^ 
tions  there.  Others  very  soon  joined  them.  Two  strong  block- 
houses were  built,  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  them  all. 
Not  long  after  this,  before  any  families  had  moved  to  the  place,  a 
party  of  officers  from  Fort  Harmar,  with  quite  a  number  of  ladies 
from  Marietta,  took  a  very  splendid  barge,  propelled  by  twelve 
rowers,  and  descended  the  river  to  pay  their  friends  a  visit.  These 
were  the  first  white  females  who  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  soil  of 
Belpr^.  They  had  a  very  merry  time,  nothing  occurring  to  mar 
their  enjoyment. 

As  the  party  set  out  on  its  return  to  the  barge,  Colonel  Bat- 
telle, with  a  few  of  his  friends,  followed  in  a  light  birch  canoe. 
While  on  the  way,  a  huge  bear  was  seen  swimming  across  the 
river.  Rapidly  plying  their  paddles  in  the  canoe,  they  soon 
overtook  him.  He  was  a  very  formidable  animal,  with  teeth  and 
claws  which  warned  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  One  blow  from  his 
paws  might  have  overturned  the  boat,  or  rent  open  its  side.  It 
would  seem  that  there  was  no  rifle  in  the  canoe.  It  was  neces- 
cary  to  approach  the  creature  with  extreme  caution.  Colonel 
Battelle  seized  him  by  the  tail,  and  by  raising  his  haunches,  threw 
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his  head  under  water.  The  half-suffocated  animal  was  soon  dis- 
patched with  an  ax.  He  weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  his  savory  flesh  aflbrded  several  very  dainty  feasts  to  the 
captors. 

The  colony  of  Belpr^  rapidly  increased,  and  the  celebrated  fort 
called  "Farmer's  Castle,"  was  built.  The  block-house,  which 
Colonel  Battelle  had  built  for  his  family,  occupied  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  fort.  A  lower  room  of  the  building  was  fitted  up 
for  divine  worship,  and  these  religiously-dbposed  men  had  ser* 
vices  there  every  Sabbath.  The  colonel's  son,  Ebeneter,  a  lad  of 
fourteen  years,  who  was  drummer  to  the  garrison,  every  Sabbath 
marched  through  the  little  settlement,  summoning  the  inhabitants^ 
to  the  church.  The  colonel  himself  often  officiated  as  chaplain. 
He  frequently  preached  from  the  fullness  of  his  own  heart. 
Sometimes  he  read  a  sermon  of  some  standard  divine.  Thus  the 
Sabbath  was  honored,  and  the  community  ennobled.  But  as 
Satan  entered  Eden,  so  war  came,  eventually,  to  mar  all  this  hap-> 
piness. 

Major  Nathan  Goodale  was  bom  in  Brookfield,  Massachusetts* 
In  July,  1788,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  with 
his  family  and  several  others  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  foresight  of  the  man,  that  when  he 
left  his  native  state  in  one  of  the  strong,  canvas-covered  Ohio 
wagons,  so  well  known  in  those  days,  instead  of  taking  a  team  of 
horses  or  of  oxen,  as  all  others  did,  he  selected  three  of  the  best 
cows  and  one  of  the  finest  bulls,  and  trained  them  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  team.  With  these  he  drew  his  wagon,  with  his  family 
and  household  goods,  the  whole  distance  across  the  mountains,  to 
Wheeling.  Here  he  took  a  boat,  and  with  cattle,  wagon  and 
family,  floated  down  the  Ohio.  The  joumey  was  accomplished 
with  as  much  ease,  and  in  as  short  a  time,  as  could  have  been  the 
case  with  the  best  oxen.  He  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  supply^ 
of  milk  for  his  family  while  on  the  road.  The  stock  from  this 
breed  has  been  widely  spread.  The  cattle  are  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, for  their  graceful  forms,  gentle  dispositions,  and  great 
abundance  of  milk. 

Major  Goodale  united  with  the  Belprfe  colony.   He  was  esteemed 

as  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  Community.    When 

the  war  with  the  Indians  broke  out  in  1791,  he  was  one  of  the 

most  active  in  planning  and  erecting  Farmer's  Castle,  and  was 
26 
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unanimously  elected  commandant  of  the  garrison.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  war  which  mainly  raged  far  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee,  and  the  Miamis,  the  colony  at  Belpr^  so  increased  that  in 
the  Winter  of  1793  more  families  were  assembled  there  than  could 
be  conveniently  congregated  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  in  case  of  an 
assault.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  build  two  additional  stock- 
ades ;  one  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Farmers'  Castle,  on  Major 
Goodale's  farm,  and  another  a  little  distance  above,  on  Colonel 
Stone's  land,  nearly  opposite  the  little  Kanawha. 
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•CAPTURE   OF   MAJOR   GOODALE. 


Major  Goodale  removed  his  family  to  his  new  garrison.  It  was 
not  known  that  there  were  any  hostile  Indians  around,  and  there 
was  no  special  occasion  for  watchfulness.  But  he  had  been  but 
one  week  in  his  new  home,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  March,  1793,  ^^^  went  out  to  work,  clearing  his  farm.  A  hired 
laborer,  an  Irishman  by  the  name  of  John  MrGoe,  accompanied 
him.  They  were  at  work  but  about  forty  rods  from  the  house. 
While  John  was  grubbing  up  the  bushes  and  small  trees.  Major 
Goodale  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  at  a  little  distance,  hauling  tim- 
ber for  rails.     Suddenly  he  seemed  to  vanish,  nobody  knew  how 
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or  where.  No  gun  was  heard,  no  savage  yell  was  uttered,  no  In- 
dians were  seen,  no  nnarks  of  a  struggle  could  be  found.  Major 
Goodale  had  disappeared ;  that  was  all  that  was  known.  No  clue 
whatever  could  be  found.  The  first  intimation  that  was  had  of 
the  disaster  was  by  some  one  in  the  garrison  observing  that  the 
oxen  were  standing  idle  in  the  field,  with  no  one  near  them.  An 
hour  passed  and  still  there  they  stood.  This  excited  surprise  and 
some  little  alarm.  John  was  still  quietly  at  work,  unconscious 
that  anythmg  unusual  had  happened. 

A  search  was  immediately  instituted.  In  the  woods,  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  clearing,  there  was  a  light  layer  of  snow 
which  the  sun  had  not  yet  melted.  Here  at  length  was  found  the. 
imprint  of  several  moccasined  feet.  This  indicated  that  Indians 
had  been  there.  But  no  blood  could  be  seen  on  the  ground,  and 
therefore  they  inferred  that  Major  Goodale  had  been  very  strangely 
captured,  but  not  killed.  A  small  body  of  armed  men  followed 
the  trail  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  lost  it.  The  next  day  a 
larger  party  set  out,  but  returned  in  discouragement,  having  learned 
nothing.  Terrible  was  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Goodale  and  the 
children.  The  imagination  brooded  over  the  probable  fate  oif 
the  lost  man.  A  deep  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  for  Major  Goodale  had  won  the  affection  and  confidence 
of  them  all.  For  six  years  not  the  slightest  information  could  be 
obtained  respecting  his  fate.  It  seemed  as  if  an  awful  mystery 
hung  over  his  destiny,  which  would  never  be  revealed. 

At  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  when  all  the  captives  held  by  the 
Indians  were  given  up,  no  intelligence  whatever  could  be  obtained 
respecting  Major  Goodale.  At  length,  in  the  year  1799,  Colonel 
Forest,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Goodale  family,  was  in 
Detroit,  where  he  fell  in  with  three  Indians.  They  related  to  him 
the  particulars  of  their  capture  of  Major  Goodale  in  the  Spring  of 
1793.  They  said  that  a  party  of  eight  were  out  on  the  war-path, 
watching  the  settlements  for  an  opportunity  to  make  some  attack. 
They  had  concealed  themselves  behind  a  small  ridge  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Belpr^,  when  they  heard  a  man  calling  to  his  oxen. 

Cautiously  they  crept  along  when  his  back  was  turned  to  them, 
until  they  reached  a  point  near  which  they  knew  he  must  soon 
come,  and  where  he  would  be  out  of  sight  of  the  man  who  was  work- 
ing with  him.  When  Major  Goodale  arrived  at  that  spot,  which 
was  just  in  the  edge  of  the  wood,  they  rushed  upon  him,  seized 
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him,  and  with  the  uplifted  tomahawk,  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  should  he  make  the  slightest  noise.  They  bound  his  hands 
firmly  behind  him  and  commenced  a  rapid  retreat.  It  was  their 
intention  to  take  him  to  Detroit,  where  they  expected  to  obtain  a 
large  sum  for  his  ransom. 

When  they  reached  the  Valley  of  the  Sandusky,  their  captive, 
exhausted  by  the  hurried  journey  and  mental  agitation,  fell  sick. 
He  was  so  utterly  prostrated  that  he  could  travel  no  farther.  They 
left  him  at  the  house  of  the  wife  of  an  Indian  trader,  a  Mrs. 
Whitaker,  where  he  almost  immediately  died  of  pleurisy.  Mrs. 
Whitaker  subsequently  confirmed  this  statement.  She  said  that 
the  Indians  left  him  at  her  house  without  inflicting  any  cruelty 
upon  their  captive.  They  had  merely  adopted  such  measures  as 
were  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape.  Sad  as  was  the  fate  of 
Major  Goodale,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  his  friends  to  learn  that  he 
had  not  perished  beneath  the  horrors  of  Indian  torture.  His 
memory  was  for  many  years  affectionately  cherished  by  his  asso- 
ciates, who  have  now  all  passed  away,  and  their  descendants  still 
honor  the  many  virtues  which  adorned  his  character. 

Dr.  Jabez  True  was  bom  in  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  year  1762,  where  his  father,  a  highly  educated  man  and  a  fine 
classical  scholar,  was  pastor  of  the  church.  Jabez,  having  been 
thoroughly  instructed  by  his  father,  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  commenced  practice  m  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire. 
Glowing  descriptions  had  reached  him,  of  the  new  earthly  paradise 
to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  He  accordingly  joined 
a  party  of  emigrants  from  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  early  in  the  Summer  of 
1788.  The  country  then  presented  the  aspect  of  quite  an  unbro- 
ken wilderness  But  few  white  men  had  as  yet  entered  that 
region  of  hostile  savages.  There  was  more  employment  for 
strong  arms  to  fell  the  forest  and  build  log  cabins  than  for  medical 
practitioners. 

The  next  year  several  young  men  from  Boston,  came  to  Mari- 
etta. They  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  determined  to  see  for  themselves.  Putting  up 
a  log  cabin,  they  commenced  clearing  the  land.  But  city  young 
men  are  not  oAen  accustomed  to  swing  the  ax  with  sufficient  per* 
severance  to  be  good  woodsmen.  It  is  not  strange  that  these 
laborious  employments  discouraged  some  of  them,  and  when  the 
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wars  with  the  Indians  threatened  them  with  the  scalping  knife, 
they  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  returned  to 
Boston. 

Dr.  True  was  of  a  more  persevering  nature.  He  had  gone  to 
the  West  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  spending  his  life  there, 
and  from  that  purpose  he  could  not  easily  be  turned.  His  intelli- 
gence,  energy  and  upright  character,  soon  won  for  him  the  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  and  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon 
to  the  Ohio  Company's  troops.  As  there  were  several  small  sta- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  occasionally  called  from  one  post  to  another.  These  excur- 
sions, when  hostile  Indians  were  prowling  about,  watching  from 
ambuscades  to  fire  upon  every  unwary  traveler,  were  at  times 
extremely  hazardous.  As  all  these  stations  at  that  time  were 
either  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  or  the  Ohio,  Dr.  True 
generally  made  his  trips  in  a  birch  canoe,  well  armed  himself,  and 
accompanied  by  two  well  armed  soldiers. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1792,  one  of  the  settlers  of  Belpr^,  Mr. 
Stephen  Sherwood,  went  out  one  morning,  soon  after  sunrise,  to 
his  field  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house,  but  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  the  same  time  his  wife  went  to  milk  a  cow  which 
was  standing  about  twenty  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  upper  block- 
house. Mr.  Sherwood  having  reached  his  field,  stepped  into  a 
thicket  to  cut  an  ox  goad,  intending  to  plow  that  day  among  the 
young  com.  As  he  was  cutting  his  stick,  ten  Indians  who  were 
waiting  in  ambush  sprang  upon  him,  overpowered  him,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  Having  bound  him  firmly,  two  of  them  remained 
to  watch  their  captive,  while  the  other  eight  stealthily  crept  down 
towards  his  cabin  to  capture  his  wife  and  plunder  the  dwelling. 
As  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  absorbed  in  milking,  the  noise  of  the  milk 
falling  into  the  pail  preventing  her  from  hearing  the  approach  of 
moccasined  footsteps,  two  of  the  Indians  crept  up  behind  and 
seized  her.  She  was  a  strong,  muscular  woman,  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  had  always  resided  on  the  frontiers.  She  made  such  frantic 
struggles  to  escape  that  the  savages  became  alarmed,  and  relin- 
quishing their  plan  of  taking  her  captive,  struck  her  down  with 
the  tomahawk,  and  instantly  commenced  the  operation  of  taking 
off  her  scalp.  It  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment.  Two  men, 
Peter  Anderson  and  Joel  Dewey,  had  just  risen  from  their  beds  in 
the  block-house,  and  were  putting  their  rifles  in  order  for  a  hunt 
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Anderson's  gun  lay  across  his  knee,  and  having  taken  off  the  lock^ 
cleaned  and  oiled  it,  he  was  about  to  replace  it  when  he  heard 
the  screams  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  rightly  judged  the  cause. 

He  clapped  on  the  lock  without  fastening  it  with  the  screws,  and 
sprang  up  the  staircase  to  fire  through  a  port-hole,  should  any 
savage  be  in  sight.  He  had  taken  deliberate  aim  at  an  Indian^ 
and  was  just  upon  the  point  of  firing  when  the  lock  dropped  from 
his  gun. 

At  this  instant  Joel  Dewey,  whose  gun  was  in  good  condition^ 
sprang  to  his  side,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  savage  who  was 
scalping  Mrs.  Sherwood,  and  shattered  with  his  bullet  the  arm 
which  was  wielding  the  scalping  knife,  before  the  operation  was 
accomplished.  The  Indians  seeing  the  effect  of  this  shot,  and 
knowing  not  how  soon  others  might  follow  it,  precipitately  fled. 

Anderson  and  Dewey,  though  there  were  eight  Indians  to  be 
encountered,  heroically  rushed  from  the  block-house,  seized  the 
prostrate  and  insensible  Mrs.  Sherwood  by  the  shoulders  and  feet, 
and  brought  her  in  at  the  gate.  The  Indians  turned  and  dis* 
charged  a  volley  of  bullets,  which  fortunately  did  not  strike  either 
of  them.  The  morning  was  foggy,  the  Indians  were  at  quite  a 
distance,  and  the  movements  of  the  pioneers  were  very  rapid. 
Many  of  the  bullets,  however,  pierced  the  logs  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  remained  for  some  time  without  any  signs  of 
life,  having  been  thoroughly  stunned  by  the  dreadful  blow.  Her 
head  was  gashed  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  and  the  blood  had 
flowed  all  over  her  person.  At  length  there  were  some  signs  of 
returning  sensibility.  A  young  man  took  a  birch  canoe,  and  with 
his  rifle  as  his  only  protection,  paddled  up  the  stream  to  Marietta, 
which  place  he  reached  before  nightfall.  Immediately  Dr.  True^ 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  distressed,  embarked  with 
him,  and  rapidly  through  the  night  they  paddled  down  the  stream, 
reaching  the  wounded  woman  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning. 
Under  the  doctor's  kind  and  skillful  care  Mrs.  Sherwood  entirely 
recovered.  Her  husband  soon  after  escaped  from  his  captivity, 
and  they  lived  many  years  happily  together.  Dr.  True  was  a 
sincere  Christian,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Marietta,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its  honored  deacons. 

In  the  year  1792,  when  the  Indians  were  becoming  very  trouble- 
some, and  a  general  war  with  the  savages  seemed  inevitable.  Cap* 
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tain  William  Hubbell,  with  his  family  and  two  or  three  other 
families,  nine  of  whom  were  men,  were  on  the  route  across  the 
mountains  to  find  a  new  home  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  river.  Having  reached  the  Alleghany  River  in  their 
wagons  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  they  purchased 
one  of  the  large  flat-bottomed  boats  then  in  vogue  for  that  purposCi, 
and  commenced  floating  down  the  stream.  Rumors  had  reached 
them  of  many  hostile  acts  of  the  Indians,  and  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  practice  the  utmost  caution.  Their  whole  party 
numbered  twenty,  there  being  in  addition  to  the  nine  men  three 
women  and  eight  children.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  March — a 
lovely  season  in  that  genial  clime.  The  streams  were  swollen  by 
the  Spring  floods,  and  swept  along  with  calm,  majestic  placidity 
to  their  final  destination  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  buds  were 
bursting  into  leaf  on  the  luxuriant  hill-sides,  and  the  flowers  were 
beginning  to  expand  in  great  profusion.  Hardly  anything  can  be 
conceived  of  as  more  delightful  for  one  who  had  the  soul  to  enjoy 
it,  than  such  a  voyage  through  the  luxuriance,  silence  and  sublim- 
ity of  the  primeval  forest.  Water-fowl  of  varied  plumage  floated 
upon  the  unrufHed  surface  of  the  stream ;  turkeys,  often  in  im* 
mense  flocks,  were  seen  in  the  groves,  while  buffalo,  deer,  and 
other  game,  were  browsing  in  the  distant  glades. 

They  passed  by  the  little  cluster  of  huts  beneath  the  shelter  of 
Fort  Pitt,  and  entered  the  broad  Ohio  without  encountering  any 
alarm.  They  were  careful  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
and  never  to  land  for  wood  or  game  except  at  points  where  it  was 
manifest  that  no  Indians  could  lie  in  ambush.  Thus  they  floated 
on  day  after  day,  enjoying  ease  and  abundance,  and  feasting  their 
eyes  with  the  scenery  opening  around  them.  They  made  a  short 
tarry  at  Fort  Harmar ;  another  at  Gallipolis,  where  they  heard 
alarming  reports  of  the  increasing  hostility  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  emigrant  boats  attacked  and  captured  by  savages  in  fleets  of 
birch  canoes. 

Captain  Hubbell,  who  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the 
boat,  made  every  preparation  in  his  power  to  repel  an  attack  should, 
one  be  made.  All  the  guns  were  put  in  perfect  order,  loaded  and 
placed  in  the  best  position  for  immediate  service.  The  nine  meni 
were  divided  into  three  watches  for  the  night.  They  were  to  be 
on  vigilant  look-out  alternately  two  hours  at  a  time. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  utter  recklessness 
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sometimes  practiced  by  the  pioneers,  which  led  to  the  most  awful 
disasters  which  might  easily  have  been  averted  by  the  exercise  of 
a  little  prudence.  There  were  now  two  very  distinct  classes  of 
emigrants  crowding  into  the  boundless  fields  of  the  far  West.  The 
one  class  consisted  of  intelligent,  industrious,  Christian  men  and 
women,  such  as  laid  the  foundations  of  Marietta  and  Cincinnati, . 
and  all  the  other  thriving  settlements  in  the  Territory  of  the  North- 
west. Another  class  consisted  of  fugitives  from  justice,  broken- 
down  gamblers — profane,  lazy  and  drunken. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  March,  Captain  Hubbell  overtook 
six  boats  laden  with  passengers  of  the  latter  description.  When 
he  first  came  in  sight  of  these  boats  he  was  greatly  rejoiced, 
thinking  that  by  descending  the  river  in  their  company,  they 
could  easily  repel  any  force  which  the  savages  could  bring  against 
them.  But  he  soon  found  to  his  great  disappointment  that  he 
had  fallen  in  with  a  gang  with  whom  he  could  have  no  sym- 
pathies. They  were  a  reckless  set  of  desperadoes,  upon  whom 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  in  the  hour  of  danger.  They  were 
fiddling,  dancing,  drinking,  swearing,  having  adopted  no  precau- 
tions to  repel  an  attack.  Captain  Hubbell  therefore  wisely  con- 
sidered it  more  hazardous  to  remain  in  such  company  than  to  be 
alone.  He  accordingly  ordered  his  men  vigorously  to  ply  their 
oars,  and  the  midnight  revelers  were  soon  left  far  behind. 

One  of  the  boats  of  this  disgraceful  fieet,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Greathouse,  seemed  to  have  adopted  the  same  opinion  with 
Captain  Hubbell.  He  also  left  the  reckless  carousers,  and  for 
several  miles  followed  closely  in  company  with  Captain  Hubbell. 
But  about  midnight  his  crew  became  weary  and  fell  asleep,  and 
his  boat  also  was  left  behind  in  the  gloom. 

Early  in  the  morning.  Captain  Hubbell  saw  far  in  the  distance 
down  the  river,  a  single  birch  canoe.  It  was  unquestionably 
occupied  by  keen-eyed  savages,  who  were  on  the  watch  to  give 
notice  to  a  war  party  of  the  approach  of  a  boat. 

Though  no  force  whatever  was  to  be  seen.  Captain  Hubbell 
made  immediate  and  vigorous  preparations  for  battle.  The  force 
of  the  current  would  soon  sweep  him  down  to  the  point  where  the 
canoe  had  been  seen,  and  from  which  it  had  disappeared.  He 
ordered  the  boat  to  be  kept  well  over  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
so  as  to  be  out  of  gun-shot  from  the  shore.  Every  man  had  his 
position,  with  his  gun  loaded,  and  a  second  one  loaded  by  his 
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side.  The  women  and  children  were  directed,  as  soon  as  the 
action  should  commence,  to  lie  flat  on  the  cabin-floor.  Trunks 
amd  other  baggage  were  piled  up  around  them,  to  prevent  theii 
being  struck  by  bullets,  which  might  pierce  the  plank  sides  of  the 
boat.  Scarcely  were  these  preparations  completed  when  a  voice 
from  the  shore  was  heard,  calling  loudly,  and  in  most  piteous 
tones,  to  come  to  the  shore,  and  take  on  board  a  white  man  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Indians.  No  attention  whatever  was  paid 
to  these  supplications,  for  such  attempts  of  the  wily  Indians  to 
decoy  boats  were  now  well  known.  When  the  savages  perceived 
that  this  strategem  had  failed,  the  wailing  voice  of  entreaty  was 
changed  into  the  coarsest  language  of  vituperation  and  insult. 

Quite  a  dense  morning  mist  now  covered  the  stream.  But  the 
plash  of  many  distant  paddles  was  heard,  and  soon  three  large 
Indian  canoes,  each  filled  with  about  twenty-five  warriors,  came 
rapidly  upon  the  boat  through  the  fog.  Every  man  was  in  posi* 
tion.  Captain  Hubbell  seemed  as  calm  as  though  nothing  unusual 
were  occurring. 

"Let  not  a  gun,"  said  he,  "be  fired  till  the  savage  is  near 
enough  for  the  flash  to  singe  his  eye-brows.  Take  deliberate 
aim,  and  be  sure  that  every  bullet  shall  kill  an  Indian.  Try  not 
to  fire  simultaneously,  but  endeavor  to  keep  up  such  success  in 
discharges  that  there  shall  be  no  interval  between  them." 

Fearful  were  the  odds  of  seventy-five  savage  warriors,  well 
armed  with  rifles,  against  nine  white  men.  As  soon  as  the  canoes 
arrived  within  musket  shot,  a  general  fire  from  one  of  them  was 
given.  The  bullets  fell  upon  and  around  the  assailed  like  hail- 
stones. One  bullet  struck  Mr.  Tucker  upon  the  hip,  shattering 
the  bone  so  that  the  limb  hung  only  by  the  flesh.  Another  passed 
through  the  side  of  Mr.  Light.  With  military  precision  the 
canoes  were  brought  into  action,  by  placing  one  at  the  bows,  one 
at  the  stem,  and  the  third  at  the  right  side  of  the  barge  they  were 
assailing.  The  valiant  little  crew,  now  reduced  to  seven,  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire,  every  bullet  killing  a  warrior,  and  sometimes 
wounding  two  or  three  more,  as  they  were  crowded  closely  to- 
gether in  their  birch  canoes.  The  Indians  seemed  to  be  staggered 
by  this  tremendous  and  unexpected  slaughter,  every  moment 
costing  them  the  lives  of  several  warriors.  Though  they  kept  up 
a  frenzied  fire,  they  were  far  less  deliberate  in  their  aim,  and  many 
of  their  bullets  were  thrown  away. 
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Captain  Hubbell,  having  shot  an  Indian  threw  down  his  gun  and 
immediately  caught  up  another,  which  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  a  wounded  man.  He  was  just  raising  it  to  his  shoulder  to 
throw  another  bullet  into  the  heart  of  a  foe,  when  a  ball  struck 
the  lock  of  his  own  gun  and  carried  it  away.  Very  coolly  he 
seized  a  brand  of  fire  from  the  caboose  and  still  taking  unerring 
aim  applied  it  to  the  powder  in  the  pan,  and  another  fell  dead  in 
his  blood. 

In  the  midst  of  such  awful  scenes,  minutes  are  as  hours.  The 
Indians  for  a  moment  seemed  to  rally,  and  on  both  sides  the  firing 
was  very  vigorous.  Captain  Hubbell  rapidly  reloaded  his  gun,  and 
was  for  a  third  time  taking  aim,  when  a  bullet  passed  through  his 
right  arm.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  when  he 
saw  the  Indians  from  one  of  the  canoes,  endeavoring  to  board  the 
boat  at  the  bows.  Here  the  horses  were  placed.  Some  of  the  Indians 
in  the  endeavor  to  clamber  into  the  boat  had  actually  clasped  its 
side  with  their  hands.  Captain  Hubbell  forgetting  his  wound, 
drew  a  pair  of  horse  pistols  in  his  belt,  fired  and  the  foremost 
Indian  was  shot  dead,  crimsoning  the  water  with  his  blood.  Quick 
as  thought  the  other  pistol  was  discharged,  and  another  warrior 
fell  back  in  the  canoe  a  corpse.  The  captain  was  now  left  unarmed ; 
but  it  so  chanced  that  there  was  a  massive  club  lying  by,  which 
had  been  brought  on  board  for  firewood.  He  seized  it,  and  in  the 
frenzied  strength  which  the  occasion  gave,  rained  down  such  a 
tempest  of  blows  upon  the  head  and  hands  of  the  Indian,  crush- 
ing some  skulls,  and  breaking  some  bones,  that  with  yells  they  gave 
way,  and  withdrew  the  canoe  from  their  terrible  assailant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  deadly  fire  was  continued.  Every  dis- 
charge  of  the  musket  was  the  death  knell  of  the  Indian.  The 
savages  had  no  protection  whatever,  but  the  white  men  had  so 
barricaded  themselves,  behind  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  were 
so  protected  by  the  baggage,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  their  bodies 
was  exposed.  The  Indians  having  been  terribly  whipped,  and 
uttering  hideous  yells  of  hatred  and  defiance,  gave  up  the  con* 
test. 

But  just  at  that  moment  the  boat  of  Captain  Greathouse  hove  in 
sight.  The  Indians  with  a  simultaneous  war  whoop  turned  upon 
them.  They  had  made  no  preparation  for  the  fight.  In  utter 
consternation,  as  they  viewed  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  saw 
the  impossibility  of  resistance,  they  surrendered  without  striking  a 
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blow,  undoubtedly  thinking,  that  if  taken  captive  without  having 
slain  any  of  the  warriors,  they  would  be  spared  death  by  torture. 
They  consequently  all  fled  into  the  cabin  and  the  Indians  making  ' 
the  shores  echo  with  their  yells  of  triumph,  with  rapid  paddles 
took  the  boat  to  land.  They  immediately  tomahawked  and 
scalped  the  captain  and  a  boy  of  fourteen. 

There  were  three  or  four  women  on  board.  The  savages  took 
these  women,  placed  them  in  one  of  their  large  canoes,  which 
they  manned  with  picked  warriors,  and  again  advanced  to  attack 
Captain  Hubbell's  boat.  They  thought  the  white  man  would  not 
venture  to  fire  upon  them,  when  they  stood  behind  a  barricade  of 
their  country  women.  A  melancholy  alternative  now  presented 
itself  to  these  brave  men.  But  Captain  Hubbell  very  justly  re- 
marked,  that  the  law  of  self  preservation  made  duty  plain;  and 
that  it  might  not  be  a  calamity  to  the  women,  to  be  rescued  b]r 
sudden  death,  from  all  the  cruelties  of  captivity  among  the  savage. 

There  were  now  but  four  men  left  on  board  Captain  Hubbell's 
boat  capable  of  oflering  any  serious  resistance.  The  captain 
himself  had  received  two  severe  wounds.  But  they  were  all  pre- 
pared for  a  renewal  of  the  fight.  Every  gun  was  loaded,  so  that 
the  discharges  could  be  more  rapid,  and  the  barricades  were 
repaired,  so  that  the  Indians  could  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of 
their  foes.  The  battle  was  short  and  bloody  for  the  assailants. 
The  bottom  of  the  canoe  was  soon  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
slain,  and  they  could  see  no  evidence  that  they  were  making  any 
impression  on  the  assailed. 

With  another  yell  of  rage  the  savages  retired,  probably  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  captives  whom  they  held.  Just  then 
the  current  swept  the  boat  near  the  Ohio  shore.  Again  the  hopes 
of  the  Indians  were  revived.  Four  or  five  hundred  were  seen 
rushing  down  the  banks  shouting  like  so  many  fiends,  as  the  boat 
was  brought  within  easy  rifle  shot.  There  were  only  two  men  in 
the  boat,  Ray  and  Plasent,  who  remained  unwounded.  They  were 
placed  at  the  oars.  The  current  swept  the  boat  within  twenty  yards 
of  these  howling  savages.  All  on  board,  except  the  two  rowers^ 
threw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  under  protection  of  the  gun- 
wale, and  such  other  articles  as  they  could  find.  Bullets  like  hail 
stones  struck  the  boat.  The  rowers  were  so  carefully  barricaded 
that  they  were  not  hit;  but  during  the  short  time  while  the  boat 
was  thus  exposed,  nine  bullets  were  shot  into  one  oar  and  ten 
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into  the  other.  It  was  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  rowers  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  the  boat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  appalling  scene  one  of  the  wounded 
men,  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  saw  a  powerful  Indian  chieftain  running  so 
near,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  seize  his  rifle  and 
shoot  him.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  was  lying  by  the  side  of  Captain  Hub- 
bell.  The  latter  warned  him  of  the  imprudence  of  exposing  him- 
self to  so  terrific  a  fire.  But  Kilpatrick,  maddened  by  his 
wound,  rose  to  shoot;  instantly  two  bullets  struck  him;  one 
entered  his  mouth  and  passed  out  at  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
other  pieced  his  heart.  He  dropped  a  dead  man.  His  two 
■daughters  were  near  by  to  gaze  upon  the  awful  spectacle  of  their 
dead  father  bathed  in  blood,  lying  among  the  dead  horses;  for 
nearly  every  horse  was  struck  by  the  bullets,  and  their  convulsive 
struggles  added  to  the  tumult  and  terror  of  the  scene. 

The  current  again  aided  the  rowers  and  the  boat  was  borne 
rapidly  down  the  stream,  near  the  Kentucky  shore,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  balls.  The  little  band  assembled  to  ascer- 
tain the  damages  which  they  had  received,  and  to  repair  them  as 
far  as  possible.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  these  men  of  indomitable  pluck  should,  as  one  of  their 
first  acts,  have  sent  back  three  cheers  of  defiance  upon  their 
maddened  and  baffled  foes.  Thus  ended  the  awful  conflict.  Two 
men  were  killed  outright,  Kilpatrick  and  Tucker.  A  third, 
Stoner,  was  mortally  wounded.  Four  others  had  received  wounds 
more  or  less  severe.  Two  only  were  uninjured.  The  women  and 
children  had  been  so  carefully  protected  that  none  of  them  had 
been  touched  by  the  bullets,  except  the  son  of  Mr.  Plasket,  a  lad 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  The  brave  little  fellow,  after  the  battle 
was  over,  came  to  the  captain  and  very  coolly  asked  him  to  take  a 
ball  out  of  his  head.  It  was  even  so.  A  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  had  struck  the  boy  on  the  head,  with 
sufficient  force  to  bury  itself  beneath  the  skin.  It  was  speedily 
removed,  and  then  the  brave  boy  said,  "  This  is  not  all ;"  and 
raising  his  arm,  showed  where  a  ball  had  struck  his  elbow,  splin- 
tering off  a  piece  of  bone  which  hung  only  by  the  flesh.  His 
mother  exclaimed,  "My  son,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this?" 
The  heroic  child  replied,  "Because  the  captain  directed  us  to  be 
perfectly  silent  during  the  action,  and  I  was  afraid  if  I  told  you 
yon  would  make  a  noise  about  it." 
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The  boat  with  its  wounded,  afflicted,  exhausted,  but  yet  unvan* 
quished  occupants,  was  borne  on  by  the  current,  and  reached  its 
destination  at  Maysville,  Kentucky,  then  called  Limestone,  that' 
night.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  last  boat  descending  the 
Ohio  that  was  attacked  by  the  Indians. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  OHIO  AND  ON  THE  LAKE. 

Settlement  at  Manchester  —  adventure  at  Donalson 
Creek  —  Captivity  of  Mr.  Donalson  —  His  Escape— 
Adventure  of  John  Edginton  —  Character  of  Some  Of 
THE  Indians — Interesting  Anecdote — Character  of 
Black  Hoof  —  Fourth  of  July,  1796,  on  the  Western 
Reserve — Eloquent  Words  of  John  Barr — Judge  Kings« 
bury's  Sad  Experience  —  Indian  Cruelty  to  Captives^ 
A  Second  Pocahontas — Ancient  Burial  Ground — Pecu- 
liarity OF  THE  Early  Settlers — Increasing  Prosperity 
— Influence  of  Major  Carter  with  the  Indians. 

About  fifty  miles  east  of  Cincinnati  a  little  settlement  sprang 
up  which  received  the  name  of  Manchester.  St.  Clair  had,  by 
proclamation,  created  a  county  there,  which  was  called  AdamSi 
in  honor  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  covered  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  being  one  of  the  four 
counties  into  which  the  whole  Northwestern  Territory  was  divided. 
General  Nathaniel  Massie  was  governmental  surveyor  for  this 
region.  He  needed  a  settlement  for  his  surveying  parties  in  the 
midst  of  his  operations.  In  the  year  1790,  he  succeeded  by  very 
liberal  offers  of  land  in  securing  about  thirty  families  to  co-operate 
in  the  enterprise.  His  station  was  carefully  laid  out  into  town 
lots  and  farming  lots.  In  those  days  it  was  necessary  that  all  the 
buildings  should  be  clustered  together  for  mutual  protection. 
Cabins  were  raised,  and  by  the  middle  of  March,  1791,  the  little 
village  was  entirely  surrounded  by  strong  pickets,  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground,  with  block  houses  at  each  angle.  This  was  the 
fourth  settlement  which  was  effected  within  the  bounds  of  the 
present  State  of  Ohio.   . 

Its  early  settlers  consisted  of  a  very  choice  set  of  emigrants. 
They  were  intelligent,  temperate,  industrious  and  brave.  Their 
courage  consisted  in  the  spirit  which  makes  every  preparation  for 
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the  hour  of  peril,  and  then,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  hav- 
ing done  all  to  stand."  Though  this  settlement  was  commenced 
very  nearly  in  the  hottest  period  of  the  Indian  war,  it  suffered  less 
than  any  other  which  had  been  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
River.  This  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  the  watchfulness 
with  which  these  brave  pioneers  guarded  their  homes.  Most  of 
them  had  come  from  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  where  they 
had  been  reared  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  were  enured  to  periL 

Among  the  honored  names,  we  find  the  Beasleys,  the  Stouts, 
the  Washburns,  the  Wades,  and  many  others,  who  were  not  only  the 
equ^s,  but  the  superiors,  of  the  savages  in  all  the  arts  and  strata 
agems  of  border  warfare.  Their  nearest  neighbors,  north  of  the 
Ohio  River,  were  those  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  west,  and  the  French 
settlement  at  Gallipolis,  about  seventy-five  miles  east  of  them. 
Nearly  opposite  the  town  there  were  three  of  the  beautiful  islands 
of  the  river,  of  apparently  inexhaustible  fertility  of  soil.  As  soon 
as  the  cabins  were  reared  the  whole  population  combined  their 
energies  to  clear  the  lowest  of  the  islands  and  plant  it  with  com. 
They  could  all  work  there  at  their  ease,  men,  women  and  children, 
for  the  approaches  could  be  very  easily  watched,  and  no  foe  could 
advance  in  canoes  from  either  side  of  the  river  without  affording 
sufficient  time  for  the  laborers  to  reach  the  protection  of  their 
fortresses. 

Game  was  very  abundant  in  the  woods,  consisting  of  deer,  elk, 
bears  and  turkeys.  The  hunter  could  go  out  any  morning,  make  ' 
his  own  selection  of  game,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  return  with  any 
quantity  he  might  desire.  The  river  furnished  also  a  great  variety 
of  excellent  fish.  Thus  the  inhabitants  were  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  But  there  is  no  Elysium  to  be  found  in  this 
wicked  world  where  man  is  the  most  cruel  foe  of  his  brother  man. 

One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1791,  Mr.  Israel  Donal- 
son  visited  the  settlement  to  assist  Mr.  Massie  in  some  of  his  sur- 
veys. One  morning  Mr.  Massie,  with  the  young  surveyor  and  two 
other  men,  all  well  armed,  took  a  birch  canoe  and  paddled  up  the 
stream  four  or  five  miles  to  make  a  survey.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  spring  floods,  and  the  majestic  river  was  full  to  its  upper  banks. 
The  current  was  so  strong,  that  with  their  paddles  they  made 
slow  progress  against  it.  At  length  they  reached  a  little  stream 
entering  the  river  from  the  north,  then  without  a  name,  but  since 
known  as  Donalson's  Creek.    Here  they  moored  their  boat  and 
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commenced  to  survey.  General  Massie  had  the  compass,  Mr. 
Donaldson  and  one  of  the  other  men,  William  Lytic,  carried  the 
chain.  The  fourth  man,  James  Tittle,  followed  to  render  any 
assistance  which  might  be  needed. 

They  had  advanced  but  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rod^  along 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  when  the  chain  broke.  They  were  all 
clustered  together  riveting  it  again  by  the  aid  of  a  tomahawk  and 
stone,  when  suddenly,  and  to  their  great  consternation,  two  canoes 
filled  with  Indian  warriors  descending  the  creek,  came  upon  them. 
The  savages,  as  soon  as  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  white  men, 
turned  their  canoes  to  the  land  and  sprang  ashore.  The  survey- 
ors fled  towards  their  boat,  three  of  them  reached  it,  and  pushing 
out  from  the  lane,  escaped.  Mr.  Donalson,  who  was  by  no  means 
of  agile  frame,  and  who  was  totally  unaccustomed  to  such  adven- 
tures, was  left  far  in  the  rear.  In  the  terror  of  his  clumsy  flight,  he 
struck  his  foot  against  some  obstruction  and  plunged  headlong 
into  a  ditch.  The  Indians  were  so  close  upon  him,  that  seeing 
escape  to  be  impossible,  he  did  not  attempt  to  rise.  Three  war- 
riors were  instantly  at  his  side  presenting  their  rifles  at  his  head. 
As  he  offered  no  resistance,  they  raised  the  muzzles  of  their  guns, 
and  one  of  them  held  out  his  hand  to  help  him  up. 

Instead  of  pursuing  those  who  had  escaped,  they  took  Donal- 
son back  to  their  canoes,  when  several  of  the  party,  loading 
themselves  with  provisions,  blankets,  etc.,  prepared  to  march  with 
their  captive  through  the  forest  to  their  distant  settlement.  The 
Indian  who  had  helped  Donalson  from  the  ditch  was  a  very  lusty 
and,  apparently,  kind-hearted  man.  On  the  march  he  seemed  to 
assume  that  the  prisoner  was  peculiarly  his,  and  entitled  to  his 
protection.  Soon  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  very  copiously.  But 
rapidly  the  Indians  continued  their  tramp  all  the  afternoon,  until 
nightfall.  They  then  built  their  camp-fires,  kindling  them  from 
the  flash  of  their  guns,  cooked  and  ate  their  supper,  and,  appa- 
rently, as  insensible  to  rain  and  the  chill  night  air,  as  were  the 
buffalo  and  the  deer,  slept  soundly  until  morning.  Their  captive 
was  not  treated  cruelly,  but  merely  bound  so  as  to  prevent  escape. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  they  resumed  their  march. 
The  rain  still  continued.  As  they  were  passing  along,  drenched 
with  the  falling  showers,  one  of  the  bareheaded  Indians  seemed 
to  think  that  the  slouched  hat  which  Mr.  Donalson  wore,  was  a 
convenient  article  of  apparel.     He  therefore  snatched  it  from  the 
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head  of  the  prisoner,  and  put  it  upon  his  own.  Mr.  Donalson, 
by  signs,  appealed  to  his  stalwart  guardian  for  redress.  The 
Indian  promptly  seized  the  cap  from  the  purloiner,  and  replaced 
it  upon  its  owner's  head.  They,  however,  had  not  advanced  far, 
before  the  thief  took  it  again.  Donalson  once  more  appealed  to 
his  protector.  The  Indian  shook  his  head,  and  opening  his 
budget,  took  from  it  a  sort  of  blanket  cap. 

"We  went  on,"  writes  Donalson.  "It  still  rained  hard,  and 
the  brooks  were  very  much  swollen.  When  my  friend  discovered 
that  I  was  timorous,  he  would  lock  his  arm  in  mine  and  lead  me 
through.  Frequently  in  the  open  woods  when  I  would  get  tired, 
I  would  do  the  same  thing  with  him,  and  walk  for  miles.  They 
did  not  make  me  carry  anything  until  Sunday  or  Monday.  They 
got  into  a  thicket  of  game,  and  killed,  I  think,  two  bears  and 
some  deer.  They  then  halted  and  jerked  their  meat,  ate  a  lurge 
portion,  peeled  some  bark,  made  a  kind  of  box,  filled  it,  and  put 
it  on  me  to  carry.  I  soon  got  tired  of  it,  and  threw  it  down. 
They  raised  a  great  laugh,  examined  my  back,  applied  some 
bear's  oil  to  it,  and  put  on  the  box  again.  I  went  on  some  dis* 
tance,  and  again  threw  it  down.  My  friend  took  it,  threw  it  over 
his  head,  and  carried  it.  It  weighed,  I  thought,  at  least  fifty 
pounds." 

While  resting  one  day,  one  of  the  Indians  took  a  kernel  of  com, 
which  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  and  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
planted  it,  and  having  a  comical  smile  on  his  face,  indicated  that 
that  would  be  Donalson 's  employment,  calling  him  at  the  same 
time  a  squaw.  At  length  they  had  traversed  the  whole  breadth  of 
Ohio,  and  reached  a  Shawanese  village,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sandusky.  Here  they  undertook  the  rather  painful  operation  of 
transforming  their  captive  into  an  Indian.  One  by  one  the  hairs 
of  his  head  were  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  leaving  the  head  entirely 
bare,  excepting  what  was  called  the  scalp  lock.  His  face  was 
painted,  and  a  tin  jewel  put  into  his  nose. 

The  village  they  had  entered  was  quite  a  spacious  one,  and  it 
was  evident  that  British  or  French  engineers  had  assisted  them  in 
constructing  what  was  really  a  fortified  camp.  There  was  some- 
thing quite  remarkable  in  the  barbarian  etiquette  there  estab- 
lished, and  in  the  courtesies  of  daily  intercourse  practiced  by 
these  savages,  courtesies  often  violated  by  the  parliamentary 
bodies  of  England,  France  and  America. 
27 
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The  day  after  the  capture  of  Donalson,  a  war  party  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  vicinity  of  Maysville  had  been  cut  ofif,  and  nearly 
every  man  killed.  While  Donalson  was  in  the  Shawanese  village 
an  Indian  runner  entered  with  the  afflicting  tidings.  Immedi- 
ately all  the  men  of  the  camp  were  assembled  to  hear  the  story. 
The  messenger  spoke  for  an  hour.  There  was  breathless  silence. 
A  pinfall  could  have  been  heard.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
savages  did  not  retaliate  upon  their  captive,  but  they  made  no 
difference  in  his  treatment. 

There  were  two  other  white  men  in  the  camp  who  had  been 
captured  when  quite  young,  and  who  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  tribe.  They  both  had  become  thoroughly  Indian  in  character, 
and  instead  of  wishing  to  return  to  the  settlements  of  the  white 
men,  had  imbibed  all  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  to  the  invaders 
of  their  soil. 

The  tidings  which  the  courier  had  brought  threw  the  little  com- 
munity into  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Donalson 's  protector 
and  another  left  the  camp  on  some  excursion  as  scouts.  "  Never 
before,"  writes  Donalson,  "  had  I  parted  with  a  friend  with  the 
same  regret." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  about  sixty  warriors,  with  a  hundred 
very  fine  horses,  which  had  been  stolen  from  Kentucky,  left  the  camp 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  taking  Mr.  Donalson  with  them. 
They  traveled  until  nightfall,  and  then  encamped  on  the  edge  of 
a  prairie.  The  captive  was  firmly  bound  and  placed,  to  sleep, 
between  two  Indians,  one  of  whom  held  each  end  of  the  rope. 
After  the  Indians  had  fallen  asleep,  Donalson  gnawed  at  the  rope, 
which  was  made  of  bark,  till  just  before  the  dawn  of  day  when  he 
succeeded  in  freeing  himself;  creeping  softly  on  his  hands  and  feet, 
for  a  few  rods,  when  his  guard  awoke,  and  with  loud  cries  gave  the 
alarm. 

The  night  was  dark.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  direction 
in  which  their  captive  had  fled,  and  fortunately  for  him  they  com- 
menced their  pursuit  in  an  opposite  course.  Donalson  fled  with 
all  speed,  as  the  shouts  of  his  bewildered  pursuers  faded  away  in 
the  distance.  Exhausted  by  a  sleepless  night,  and  by  his  rapid 
flight,  at  lo  o'clock  he  crept  into  a  hollow  log,  where  he  slept 
soundly  for  several  hours.  It  was  nearly  sundown  when  he 
awoke.  He  continued  his  flight  until  dark,  and  then  secreted 
himself  for  another  night.     On  his  way  he  fortunately  found  a 
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turkey's  nest,  with  two  eggs  in  it.  They  afforded  him  a  refresh- 
ing supper. 

Thus  he  continued,  day  after  day,  to  journey  on,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  knowing  that  he  would  thus  eventually  reach 
the  Miami  River.  He  could  then  follow  down  that  stream  to  the 
Ohio.  At  lengthy  with  rent  clothes,  and  bleeding  feet,  and  fam- 
ished frame,  as  he  was  about  sinking  in  despair,  he  heard  the  dis- 
tant tinkling  of  a  bell.  It  animated  him  with  new  life.  As  he 
pressed  on  the  sound  of  an  ax  reached  his  ears.  **  It  was  the 
sweetest  music  I  had  heard,"  he  said, "  for  many  a  day."  He  soon 
entered  the  clearing  of  an  emigrant,  Mr.  Woodward.  The  farmer 
was  working  in  a  field  at  some  distance  from  his  house.  When  he 
first  caught  sight  of  Donalson,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  supposing 
him  to  be  an  Indian.  An  explanation  ensued,  and  Mr.  Woodward 
caught  his  horse  and  placed  the  half-dead  fugitive  upon  his  back, 
and  gently  led  the  horse  to  his  house.  There  were  a  few  cabins 
clustered  together  for  mutual  protection. 

The  little  community  was  much  excited  by  the  strange  arrival. 
They  all  supposed,  at  first,  that  he  was  an  Indian  whom  Mr.  Wood- 
ward had  wounded  and  captured ;  and  hurried  questions  were  put 
upon  that  supposition. 

**  I  was  not  surprised,"  writes  Mr.  Donalson, "  nor  offended  at 
the  inquiries ;  for  I  was  still  in  Indian  uniform,  bare  headed,  my 
hair  cut  off  close,  excepting  the  scalp  and  foretop,  which  they  had 
put  up  in  a  piece  of  tin,  with  a  bunch  of  turkey  feathers,  which  I 
could  not  undo.  Mr.  Woodward  took  me  to  his  house,  where 
every  kindness  was  shown  me.  They  soon  gave  me  other  cloth- 
ing. Coming  from  different  persons  they  did  not  fit  me  very 
neatly.  But  there  could  not  be  a  pair  of  shoes  found,  that  I  could 
get  on,  my  feet  were  so  much  swollen." 

Donalson  having  thus  reached  the  settlements,  was  soon  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  his  friends.  Another  incident  of  the  little  colony 
at  Manchester  I  will  give,  as  well  narrated  in  McDonald's  Sketches: 

"  John  Edginton,  Ashael  Edgington,  and  another  man,  started 
out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  towards  Brush  Creek.  They  camped 
out  six  miles,  in  a  northeast  direction  from  where  West  Union  now 
stands,  on  the  road  from  Chillicothe  to  Maysville.  The  Edging- 
tons  had  good  success  in  hunting,  having  killed  a  number  of  deer 
and  bears.  Of  the  deer  killed  they  saved  the  skins  and  hams  alone. 
They  hung  up  the  proceeds  of  their  hunt  on  a  scaffold,  out  of  the 
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reach  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild  animals,  and  returned  home 
for  pack-horses. 

**  As  it  was  late  in  the  season,  no  one  apprehended  danger,  the 
winter  season  being  usually  a  time  of  repose  from  Indian  incur- 
sions. The  two  Edgingtons  returned  to  their  old  hunting  camp, 
and,  alighting  from  their  horses,  were  preparing  to  strike  a  fire, 
when  a  platoon  of  Indians  fired  upon  them,  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  twenty  paces.  Ashael  Edgington  fell  to  rise  no  more. 
John  was  more  fortunate.  The  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles,  and  the 
horrid  yells  of  the  Indians,  as  they  leaped  from  their  place  of  am- 
bush, frightened  the  horses,  who  took  the  track  towards  home  al 
full  speed. 

"  John  Edgington  was  very  active  on  foot,  and  now  an  occasion 
offered  which  required  his  utmost  speed.  The  moment  the  In- 
dians leaped  from  their  hiding  place  they  threw  down  their  guns 
and  took  after  him.  They  pursued  him,  screaming  and  yelling  in 
the  most  horrid  manner.  For  about  a  mile  the  Indians  stepped 
in  his  tracks,  almost  before  the  bending  grass  could  rise.  The  up- 
lifted tomahawk  was  frequently  so  near  his  head  that  he  thought 
he  felt  its  edge.  Edgington  at  length  gained  upon  his  pursuers, 
and,  after  a  long  race,  he  distanced  them,  made  his  escape,  and 
safely  reached  home.  This,  truly,  was  a  fearful  and  well  conducted 
race.  The  big  Shawnee  chief,  who  headed  the  Indians  on  this  oc- 
casion, after  peace  was  made,  and  Chillicothe  became  settled,  fre- 
quently told  the  writer  of  this  sketch  of  the  race.  He  said,  *  The 
white  man  who  ran  away  was  a  smart  fellow.  He  ran  and  I  ran. 
He  ran  and  ran,  and  at  last  ran  clear  off  from  rae.  *  " 

All  those  who  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Indians 
agree  with  the  declaration  thaX  many  of  them  possessed  amiable 
and  attractive  traits  of  character.  Mr.  David  Robb,  an  intelligent 
and  candid  observer,  and  who  was  for  some  time  Indian  Agent 
among  the  Senecas  and  the  Shawnees,  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  red  men. 

Though  intemperance  generally  prevailed,  there  were  those  who 
scorned  thus  to  degrade  themselves.  In  the  pride  of  self-respect, 
they  refused  to  associate  with  the  low  and  the  groveling,  and  there 
were  almost  as  marked  distinctions  in  society  as  with  more  civi- 
lized communities.  These  men  cultivated  their  little  farms  with 
much  taste  and  judgment.  Their  wives  often  cooked  very  pala^ 
table  meals.     They  obtained  cows,  and  made  both  butter  and 
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cheese>  Many  of  them  them  gradually  obtained  very  consid^a- 
ble  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  One  chief  had  a  full  assortment  of 
carpenter's  tools,  which  he  kept  in  good  order. 

"He  made,"  writes  Mr.  Robb,  " plows,  harrows,  wagons,  bed- 
steads, tables,  bureaus.  He  was  frank,  liberal,  and  conscientious. 
On  my  asking  him  who  taught  him  the  use  of  tools,  he  replied,  no 
one.  Then,  pointing  up  to  the  sky,  he  said,  *  The  Great  Spirit 
taught  me.*" 

It  seems  to  be  the  testimony  of  every  one  who  has  spent  any 
length  of  time  among  them,  that  there  was  something  fascinating 
in  the  Indian  character.  The  captives,  when  adopted,  almost  in^ 
variably  became  attached  to  them.  It  was  often  very  difficult, 
and  at  times  impossible,  to  induce  those  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  when  young,  in  after  life  to  return  to  their  own  people. 

There  was  among  the  Shawnees  a  white  woman,  who  had  nutn^ 
bered  her  three-score  years  and  twenty.  Her  friends  made  every  ef- 
fort in  their  power  to  induce  her  to  return  to  them.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
In  the  whole  tribe  there  could  not  be  found  a  squaw  who  was 
more  thoroughly  Indian  in  her  nature^  The  Indians  were  gener- 
ally very  conscientious  in  fulfilling  their  contracts.    Mr.  Robb  says : 

"  I  have  often  loaned  them  money,  which  was  always  returned 
in  due  season,  with  a  single  exception.  This  was  a  loan  to  a  young 
man,  who  promised  to  pay  me  when  they  received  their  annuity. 
After  the  appointed  hour  he  shunned  me,  and  the  matter  remained 
unsettled  until  just  prior  to  our  departure  for  their  new  homes.  I 
then  stated  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  more  from  curi- 
osity to  see  how  he  would  receive  the  intelligence  than  with  the 
expectation  of  its  being  the  means  of  bringing  the  money.  He 
therefore  talked  with  the  lad  upon  the  subject,  but,  being  unsuc- 
cessful, he  called  a  council  of  his  brother  chiefs,  who  formed  a  circle, 
with  the  young  man  in  the  center.  After  talking  to  him  awhile  in 
a  low  tone  they  broke  out,  and  vociferously  reprimanded  him  for 
his  dishonest  conduct.  But  all  proved  unavailing.  Finally,  the 
chiefs,  in  a  most  generous  and  noble  spirit,  made  up  the  amount 
from  their  own  purses,  and  pleasantly  tendered  it  to  me. " 

The  leading  men  of  the  Indians  were  truly  great  men.  They  at- 
tained their  eminence  by  their  achievements.  They  loomed  above 
their  fellows  by  their  sagacity,  their  bravery,  and  their  oratorical 
powers.  Black  Hoof  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Shawa- 
nee  chiefs.    He  was  present  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and  was  one 
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of  the  prominent  actors  in  all  the  wars  of  the  Ohio  Indians;  and 
that  he  had  a  wonderfully  happy  faculty  in  expressing  his  ideas^ 
and  was  remarkably  graceful  and  eloquent.  Colonel  Johnson^ 
who  knew  him  intimately,  writes  : 

**  He  was  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of  his  people.  No  one 
knew  better  their  peculiar  relations  to  the  whites,  whose  settle- 
ments were  gradually  encroaching  on  them,  or  could  detail  with 
more  minuteness  the  wrongs  with  which  his  nation  were  afflicted. 
But  although  a  stern  and  «ncompromising  hostility  to  the  whites 
had  marked  his  policy,  through  a  period  of  forty  years,  and 
nerved  his  arm  in  a  hundred  battles,  he  became  at  length  con- 
vinced of  the  madness  of  an  ineffectual  struggle  against  a  vastly 
superior  and  hourly  increasing  foe.  No  sooner  had  he  satisfied 
himself  of  this  truth,  than  he  acted  upon  it  with  a  decision  which 
formed  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  The  temporary  suc- 
cess of  the  Indians,  in  several  engagements,  previous  to  the  cam- 
paign of  General  Wayne,  had  kept  alive  their  expiring  hopes. 
But  their  signal  defeat  by  that  gallant  officer,  convinced  the  more 
reflecting  of  their  leaders,  of  the  desperate  character  of  the 
conflict. 

"  Black  Hoof  was  among  those  who  decided  upon  making  terms 
with  the  victorious  American  commander ;  and  having  signed  the 
treaty  of  1795,  at  Greenville,  he  continued  faithful  to  his  stipula- 
tions, during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  that  day  he  ceased 
to  be  the  enemy  of  the  white  man.  As  he  was  not  one  who 
could  act  a  negative  part,  he  became  the  firm  ally  and  friend 
of  those  against  whom  his  tomahawk  had  been  so  long  xaised  in 
vindictive  animosity.  He  was  their  friend,  not  from  sympathy  or 
conviction,  but  in  obedience  to  a  necessity  which  left  no  middle 
course,  and  under  a  belief  that  submission  alone  could  save  his 
tribetfrom  destruction.  Having  adopted  this  policy,  his  sagacity 
and  sense  of  honor  alike  forbade  a  recurrence  either  to  open  war 
or  secret  hostility.  He  was  the  principal  chief  of  the  Shawanee 
nation,  and  possessed  all  the  influence  and  authority  which  are 
usually  attached  to  that  office,  in  the  period  when  Tecumseh  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  commenced  their  hostile  operations 
against  the  United  States. 

**  When  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  embarked  in  their  scheme 
for  the  recovery  of  the  land  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River,  it 
became  their  interest  as  well  as  policy,  to  enlist  Black  Hoof  in 
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the  enterprise,  and  every  effort  which  the  genius  of  the  one  and 
the  cunning  of  the  other  could  devise,  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  But  Black  Hoof  continued  faithful  to  the  treaty  which  he 
had  signed  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  ^^^  ^X  prudence  and  influence 
kept  the  greater  part  of  his  tribe  from  joining  the  standard  of 
Tecumseh,  or  engaging  on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  late  wkr 
with  England.  In  that  contest  he  became  the  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and,  although  he  took  no  active  part  in  it,  he  exerted  a 
very  salutary  influence  over  his  tribe. 

"  In  January,  1 813,  he  visited  General  Tupper's  camp,  at  Fort 
McArthur,  and  while  there,  about  ten  o'clock  one  night,  while 
sitting  by  the  Are  in  company  with  the  general  and  several  other 
oflicers,  some  one  flred  a  pistol  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the 
hut,  and  shot  Black  Hoof  in  the  face.  The  ball  entered  the 
cheek,  glanced  against  the  bone,  and  Anally  lodged  in  the  neck. 
He  fell,  and  for  some  time  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  but  revived, 
and  afterwards  recovered  from  this  severe  wound.  The  most 
prompt  and  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  author  of  this  cruel  and 
dastardly  act,  failed  to  lead  to  his  detection.  No  doubt  was 
entertained  that  this  attempt  at  assassination  was  made  by  a 
white  man,  stimulated,  perhaps,  by  no  better  excuse  than  the 
memory  of  some  actual  or  ideal  wrong  inflicted  on  some  of  his 
own  race  by  an  unknown  hand  of  kindred  color  with  that  of  his 
intended  victim. 

"  Black  Hoof  was  opposed  to  polygamy,  and  to  the  practice  of 
burning  prisoners.  He  is  reported  to  have  lived  forty  years  with 
one  wife,  and  to  have  reared  a  numerous  family  of  children,  who 
both  loved  and  esteemed  him.  His  disposition  was  cheerful,  and 
his  conversation  sprightly  and  agreeable.  In  stature  he  was 
small,  being  not  more  than  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height.  He 
was  favored  with  good  health  and  unimpaired  eyesight  to  the 
period  of  his  death." 

Early  in  the  year  1796  arrangements  began  to  be  made  to 
establish  a  colony  in  that  northern  portion  of  Ohio  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  called  the  Western  Reserve.  A  surveying 
party  was  sent  out,  which,  coasting  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie^ 
landed  on  the  fourth  of  July  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
called  Conneaut  Creek.  John  Barr,  Esq.,  in  a  sketch  of  this 
movement,  eloquently  writes : 

"  The  sons  of  revolutionary  sires ;  some  of  them  sharers  them- 
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selves  in  the  great  baptism  of  the  Republic,  they  made  the  anni- 
versary of  their  country's  freedom  a  day  of  ceremonial  and  re- 
joicing. They  felt  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
labors,  the,  to  many  of  them,  sites  of  homes  as  little  alluring, 
almost  as  crowded  with  dangers  as  were  the  levels  of  Jamestown 
or  the  rocks  of  Plymouth,  to  the  ancestors  who  had  preceded 
them  in  the  conquest  of  the  sea  coast  wilderness  of  this  continent 
From  old  homes,  and  friendly  and  social  associations,  they  were 
almost  as  completely  exiled  as  were  the  cavaliers  who  debarked 
upon  the  shores  of  Virginia,  or  the  Puritans  who  sought  the 
strand  of  Massachusetts. 

"  Far  away  as  they  were  from  the  villages  of  their  birth  and 
boyhood,  before  them  the  trackless  forest,  or  the  untraversed  lake, 
yet  did  they  resolve  to  cast  fatigue  and  privation  in  peril  from 
their  thoughts,  for  the  time  being,  and  give  to  the  day  its  due,  to 
patriotism  its  awards.  Mustering  their  numbers,  they  sat  them 
down  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  stream  now  known  as  Conneaut, 
and  dipping  from  the  lake  the  liquor  in  which  they  pledged  their 
country — their  goblets,  tin  cups  of  no  rare  workmanship,  with  the 
ordnance  accompaniment  of  two  or  three  fowling  pieces,  discharg- 
ing the  required  national  salute — the  first  settlers  of  the  Reserve 
spent  their  landing  day  as  became  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
as  the  pioneers  of  a  population  that  has  since  made  the  then 
wilderness  of  Northern  Ohio  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  prove 
the  homes  of  a  people  as  remarkable  for  integrity,  industry,  love 
of  country,  moral  truth  and  enlightened  legislation  as  any  to  be 
found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  ancestral  New  England. ** 

This  truly  pilgrim  band  which  thus  wrought  new  homes  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  consisted  of  fifty-two  persons.  Two 
only  were  females,  Mrs.  Stiles  and  Mrs.  Gunn.  There  was  one 
child.  The  next  morning  they  commenced  the  building  of  a 
large  block-house.  It  was  to  be  their  fortress,  their  store  house, 
and,  for  the  present,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  little  company  of 
emigrants.  They  named  this  building,  which  was  erected  on  the 
sandy  beach  that  fringed  the  eastern  shore  of  the  stream,  Stow 
Castle. 

It  would  not  now  seem  that  the  location  was  a  wise  one.  The 
beach,  though  overgrown  with  heavy  timber,  was  a  mere  accumu- 
lation of  sand.  The  trees  were  to  be  cut  down  to  afford  room  for 
the  house.    The  creek  was  scarcely  even  boatable,  and  offered  no 
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facilities  as  a  harbor.  The  mouth  was  frequently  so  choked  up 
with  a  sand  bar  that  often,  after  a  severe  storm  upon  the  lake, 
there  was  no  visible  harbor  for  many  days.  After  the  gale  had 
subsided,  the  creek  in  a  few  days  would  gain  sufficient  strength 
again  to  cut  an  opening  through  the  bar,  forming  new  channels. 
Thus  the  mouth  of  the  creek  was  continually  shifting. 

We  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  apparent  want  of  judgment  often 
manifested  by  these  pioneers,  leading  to  awful  scenes  of  suffering, 
which  ordinary  prudence  might  have  avoided.  The  surveying 
party,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  spent  the  Summer  at  Conneaut, 
but  were  not  prepared  to  winter  there.  Judge  James  Kingsbury 
came  there  during  the  Summer,  with  his  family.  He  erected  a 
log  hut  upon  the  borders  of  the  lake.  When  all  the  rest  had  de- 
parted, his  family  was  left  to  bide  the  storms  of  the  approaching 
Winter.  Business,  in  the  Fall,  compelled  him  to  go  to  New  York. 
He  made  all  the  provision  he  could  for  his  family,  expecting  to 
be  absent  but  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  Kingsbury  was  left  alone  with  her  little  children,  in  that 
awful  solitude,  as  the  storms  of  Winter  were  beginning  to  lash  the 
lake  and  howl  through  the  forest.  The  judge,  on  his  journey, 
was  attacked  by  severe  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for 
several  weeks.  Upon  his  recovery  he  attended  to  his  business  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  commenced  his  return. 

Upon  reaching  Buffalo,  a  frontier  post  far  away  amidst  the  wilds 
of  New  York,  he  hired  an  Indian  to  guide  him  through  the  path- 
less wilds  to  his  distant  cabin.  His  anxiety  was  terrible,  as  he 
knew  that  his  family  must  be  quite  destitute  of  food.  At  Presque 
Isle  he  purchased  twenty  pounds  of  flour  to  be  carried  to  them. 
In  crossing  Elk  Creek  on  the  ice,  his  exhausted  horse  fell  beneath 
him  and  died.  He  took  the  sack  of  flour  upon  his  own  shoulders, 
and  oppressed  with  the  most  gloomy  forebodings,  pressed  forward 
on  his  weary  tramp  through  pathless  wilds,  and  drifted  snow,  and 
wintry  storms.  At  length  he  reached  his  dreary  home,  late  one 
evening.  His  worst  fears  were  realized.  His  poor  wife,  pale, 
emaciated,  reduced  by  cruel  hunger  to  the  last  stages  in  which  life 
can  be  supported,  lay  stretched  upon  a  cot,  scarcely  able  to  move. 
By  her  side,  on  a  little  pallet,  was  the  lifeless  body  of  a  child  who 
had  died  of  starvation.  Who  can  imagine  the  scenes  of  anguish 
which  that  mother  had  passed  through  during  those  long  wintry 
months  of  woe.    After  this  dreadful  experience,  prosperity  seems 
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to  have  dawned  upon  the  family.  Judge  Kingsbury  rose  to  im-^ 
portant  posts  of  trust. 

The  harbor  of  Conneaut  has  since  then  been  greatly  improved^ 
rendering  it  quite  an  important  place  of  shipment.  There  was,, 
after  the  treaty  of  1795,  at  Greenville,  peace  with  the  Indians. 
There  were  at  this  time  at  Conneaut  about  thirty  lodges  of  the 
natives.  They  were  pleasantly  located,  and  presented  an  unusual 
appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The  Massauga  tribe  thea 
possessed  this  territory. 

After  the  awful  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  two  captives  were  brought 
to  this  village.  They  both  were  doomed  first  to  run  the  gauntlet. 
As  we  have  mentioned,  this  terrible  ordeal  consisted  of  arranging^ 
all  the  Indians,  men,  women,  strong  boys  and  girls  in  two  long: 
parallel  lines,  about  five  feet  apart.  The  Indians  stood  about  hyt^ 
or  six  feet  from  each  other,  so  as  to  give  ample  opportunity  to 
swing  their  sticks,  and  strike  with  all  their  strength. 

They  were  all  provided  with  stout  switches,  strong  enough  to 
inflict  terrible  blows,  but  not  sufficiently  massive  to  break  the 
skull  or  to  destroy  life.  Through  the  parallel  lines  the  captive^ 
divested  of  his  clothing,  was  forced  to  run,  while  every  one  struck 
him  in  the  face,  over  the  head,  or  wherever  a  blow  could  be 
inflicted.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  through  which  to  pass.  If  the 
wretched  victim  fell,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  he  was  then  kicked 
and  beaten  still  more  unmercifully. 

When  the  young  men  had  somewhat  recovered  from  this  ter^ 
rible  infliction,  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  that,  while 
one  should  be  saved,  the  other,  Fitz  Gibbon  by  name,  should  be 
burned,  to  appease  the  spirits  of  the  Indians  slain  in  battle.  The 
victim  was  bound  to  the  stake.  A  large  quantity  of  the  most  com* 
bustible  material  which  the  forest  would  furnish  was  piled  up 
around  him.  But  just  as  the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied,  the 
maiden  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  whose  heart  was  touched 
that  so  fair  a  young  man  should  suffer  so  cruel  a  death,  implored 
her  father,  with  flooded  eyes  and  in  the  most  piteous  terms,  to 
save  him.  She  also  offered  to  the  little  community  a  small  sum. 
of  money  and  a  package  of  furs  for  his  ransom.  The  savages, 
who  did  not  regard  their  captive  with  personal  animosity,  listened 
to  this  humane  appeal,  and  the  life  of  the  young  man  was  spared. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  this  second  Pocahontas  haa 
not  been  transmitted  to  us. 
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The  remarkable  statement  is  made  that,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Village  of  Conneaut,  there  were  found  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  burying-ground,  which  evidently  belonged  to  a  race  who 
had  occupied  the  soil  at  some  period,  far  before  the  days  of  the 
present  Indian  inhabitants.  The  burial-ground  embraced  four 
acres.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oblong-square.  It  had 
been  accurately  surveyed  into  lots  running  north  and  south.  It 
presented  all  the  order  of  arrangement  of  a  Christian  grave-yard« 

Many  of  the  bones  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  men  of  gigantic 
stature.  Some  of  the  skulls  were  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
head  of  an  ordinary  man.  The  jaw-bones  were  much  larger  than 
those  of  any  men  of  our  day.  In  one  jaw,  a  metallic  tooth  was 
found,  which  had  been  fitted  into  the  cavity  from  which  the 
natural  tooth  had  been  drawn. 

Though  the  region  was  covered  with  a  gigantic  forest,  there 
were  many  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  A  large  tree  was  cut 
down,  which  presented,  near  its  heart,  evident  marks  of  the  blows 
of  an  ax.  The  annular  rings  of  the  tree,  when  carefully  counted 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
since  the  blows  received  by  the  ax.  This  would  carry  us  back  to 
thirteen  years  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

Emigrants  began  to  flock  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
Reserve,  and  having  no  fear  of  the  now  friendly  Indians,  com- 
menced settlements  in  various  places.  Being  thus  far  removed 
from  the  haunts  of  civilization,  one  would  suppose  that  they 
would  have  clustered  together,  for  the  sake  of  companionship  and 
aid  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  adversity.  But  one  who  was 
familiar  with  these  adventures  and  hardships  writes : 

'*  The  settlement  of  the  reserve  commenced  in  a  manner  some- 
what peculiar.  Instead  of  beginning  on  one  side  of  a  county, 
and  advancing  gradually  into  the  interior,  as  had  usually  been 
done  in  similar  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  reserve,  being  gov- 
erned by  different  and  separate  views,  began  their  improvements 
wherever  their  individual  interests  led  them.  Hence  we  find 
many  of  the  first  settlers  immured  in  a  dense  forest,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  or  more  from  the  abode  of  any  white  inhabitants. 

**  In  consequence  of  their  scattered  situation,  journeys  were 
sometimes  to  be  performed  of  twenty  or  fifty  miles  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  the  staple  of  an  ox-yoke  mended,  or  some  other 
mechanical  job,  in  itself  trifling,  but  absolutely  essential  for  the 
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successful  prosecution  of  business.  These  journeys  had  to  b^ 
performed  through  the  wilderness,  at  a  great  expense  of  time;  and 
in  many  cases  the  only  safe  guide  was  to  direct  their  course  by 
the  township  lines  made  by  the  surveyors." 

As  early  as  the  year  1755  there  was  a  French  trading  post  in  a 
small  Indian  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  stream  the  beautiful  City  of  Cleveland  now 
stands.  Ten  years  after  this  a  Moravian  missionary,  2^isberger 
by  name,  accompanied  by  several  Indian  converts,  left  Detroit  in 
a  vessel  called  the  Mackinaw,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River.  They  then  ascended  the  lonely,  forest-fringed 
stream  about  ten  miles,  and  settled  in  an  abandoned  village  of  the 
Ottawas.  They  gave  their  little  settlement  the  appropriate  name 
of  Pilgerruh,  or  PilgrMs  Rest  It  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Town  of  Independence. 

From  an  early  day  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  had  at* 
tracted  the  attention  of  leading  American  statesmen  as  an  im- 
portant commercial  position.  The  company  of  surveyors  who 
celebrated  the  fourth  of  July,  1796,  at  Conneaut,  in  the  Autumn 
of  that  year,  advanced  to  the  Cuyahoga  and  laid  out  the  plan  of  a 
city,  which  they  named  Cleveland,  in  honor  of  General  Moses 
Cleveland,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  Land  Company.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  a  lawyer  of  Canterbury,  Connecticut.  He  had  received 
a  liberal  education  at  Yale  College,  had  a  large  fortune,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  note. 

The  surveyors  having  completed  their  task  by  the  18th  of 
October,  retired  from  the  place,  leaving  two  families  only  to  pass 
the  dreary  Winter  in  those  vast  solitudes.  The  heads  of  these 
families  were  Job  V.  Stiles  and  Edward  Paine.  Both  families 
resided  in  one  log  cabin,  which  stood  in  the  heart  of  the  present 
city,  where  at  that  time  a  dense  forest  shed  its  gloom. 

The  next  Summer  the  surveying  party  returned,  and  made 
Cleveland  its  head-quarters.  Judge  Kingsbury,  whose  family  expe- 
rience during  the  Winter  at  Conneaut  had  been  so  dreadful,  moved 
to  Cleveland.  Soon  several  other  families  of  emigrants  came  to 
the  same  place.  The  difficulty  of  traveling  in  those  dajrs  was 
greater  than  we  can  now  easily  imagine.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Doane, 
in  the  year  1798,  removed  to  Cleveland  with  his  family  from  Chat- 
ham, Connecticut.  It  took  him  ninety-two  days  to  traverse  the 
vast  wilderness  between.     In  the  Autumn  of  that  year  every  person 
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in  the  little  hamlet  of  log  huts  was  sick  of  bilious  fever.  Mr. 
Doane*s  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and  nine  children,  all  under 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  eldest  child,  Seth,  had  daily  attacks 
of  fever  and  ague.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  without 
difficulty  lift  a  pail  of  water. 

And  yet,  for  two  or  three  months,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
family  were  supplied  with  food  was  for  this  poor  boy  to  walk  to 
Judge  Kingsbury's,  five  miles  distant,  with  a  peck  of  com,  grind 
it  in  a  hand-mill,  and  bring  it  home  upon  his  shoulders.  Little 
Seth  would  wait  in  the  morning  till  his  first  attack  of  ague  was 
over.  He  would  then  hasten  along  his  toilsome  journey.  Having 
obtained  his  meal,  he  would  wait  until  the  second  attack  had  come 
and  gone — for  he  had  two  attacks  each  day — ^and  he  would  then 
set  out  on  his  return. 

At  one  time  the  boy  was  so  feeble,  and  a  wintry  storm  so  severCi 
that  for  several  days  he  was  unable  to  make  the  trip.  During  that 
time  the  sick  family  lived  upon  turnips  alone.  In  November  four 
men  of  the  settlement,  who  were  just  recovering  from  severe  sick- 
ness, started  in  a  boat  for  Walnut  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain 
some  fiour  for  their  enfeebled  families.  When  just  below  Euclid 
Creek  a  fierce  storm  swept  the  lake;  the  boat  was  driven  ashore 
and  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  With  difficulty  they  saved 
their  lives,  and  in  utter  destitution  regained  their  homes.  During 
the  Winter  and  the  ensuing  Summer  there  was  no  flour  in  the  set- 
tlement but  such  as  was  obtained  from  hand  and  coflee  mills.  As 
they  had  no  means  of  separating  the  bran,  the  flour  was  made  into 
bread  similar  to  what  is  now  called  Graham  bread. 

During  the  Summer  of  1790,  the  Connecticut  Land  Company 
constructed  the  first  road  on  the  Reserve.  It  ran  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania line,  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake,  to  Cleveland.  Very 
strangely  the  settlers  scattered  at  great  distances  from  each  other. 
The  dispersion  was  such  that,  from  January,  1799,  ^o  April,  1800, 
there  was  but  one  white  family  in  Cleveland,  that  of  Major  Carter. 
During  this  latter  year  several  settlers  came.  Two  enterprising 
Connecticut  emigrants  erected  a  saw-mill  and  a  grist-mill,  at  the 
falls,  on  the  site  of  Newbury.  The  little  colony  began  now  to 
flourish. 

In  the  year  1801  the  fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  Qcve- 
land  by  a  ball  given  by  Major  Carter  in  his  log  cabin.  One  of 
the  guests  fiddled  while  the  dancers,  numbering  thirty  in  all,  vig- 
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orously  passed  through  the  evohitions  of  scamper-down,  double* 
shuffle,  and  western-swing.  These  were  not  temperance  days. 
Whisky,  sweetened  with  maple  sugar,  was  amply  provided  for  the 
guests,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  with  some  the  merriment 
degenerated  into  carousing.  Even  in  the  most  genteel  circles  of 
our  cities,  where  wine  flows  freely  at  an  evening  entertainment,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  some  wine-bibber  to  learn  that  **  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder." 

The  Indians  were  accustomed,  at  this  period,  to  meet  every 
Autumn  at  Cleveland  in  large  numbers,  and  from  wide  dispersion, 
for  purposes  of  trade.  They  came  in  canoes  from  their  hunting 
grounds  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  up  the  rivers  and  the 
creeks,  and  in  quite  a  fleet  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River.  They  would  spend  the  Winter  in  hunting,  scattered  through 
these  wide  regions.  In  the  Spring  they  flocked  to  Cleveland,  dis- 
posed of  their  furs  to  traders,  and  launching  their  bark  canoes 
upon  the  lake,  returned  to  their  towns  in  the  region  of  the  San- 
dusky  and  the  Maumee.  Here  they  spent  the  Summer  raising 
their  crops  of  com  and  potatoes.  They  were  far  more  dependent 
upon  their  crops  for  food  than  has  generally  been  supposed* 

''  In  this  connection  we  give  an  incident  showing  the  fearless- 
ness and  intrepidity  of  Major  Lorenzo  Carter,  a  native  of  Rut- 
land, Vermont,  and  a  thorough  pioneer,  whose  rough  exterior  cov- 
ered a  warm  heart.  Sometime  in  the  Spring  of  1799,  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Ottawas,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  having 
disposed  of  their  furs  determined  to  have  one  of  their  drinking 
frolics  at  the  camp  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cuyahoga.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  they  gave  up  their  tomahawks  and  other 
deadly  weapons  to  their  squaws  to  secrete,  so  that,  in  the  height 
of  their  frenzy,  they  need  not  harm  each  other. 

"  They  then  sent  to  the  major  for  whisky,  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  wanted  it ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  became  intoxicated 
he  weakened  it  with  water.  After  a  while  it  resulted  in  the  Indi- 
ans becoming  partially  sober  from  drinking  freely  of  diluted 
liquor.  Perceiving  the  trick  they  became  much  enraged.  Nine 
of  them  came  to  the  major's  cabin,  swearing  vengeance  on  him 
and  his  family.  Carter,  being  apprised  of  their  design,  and  know- 
ing that  they  were  partially  intoxicated,  felt  himself  to  be  fully 
their  match,  although  he  possessed  but  poor  weapons  of  defense. 
Stationing  himself  behind  the  cabin  door,  with  a  fire  poker,  he 
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successively  knocked  down  two  or  three  as  they  attempted  to 
enter,  and  then,  leaping  over  their  prostrate  bodies,  furiously 
attacked  those  on  the  outside,  and  drove  them  to  their  canoes. 
Soon  after  a  deputation  of  squaws  came  over  to  make  peace  with 
the  major;  when,  arming  himself,  he  fearlessly  repaired  to  the 
camp  alone  and  settled  the  difficulty.  Such  eventually  became 
his  influence  over  the  Indians  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  magi- 
cian ;  and  many  of  them  were  made  to  believe  that  he  could  shoot 
them  with  a  rifle  and  not  break  their  skins." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


LIFE  IN  THE  CABIN. 

A  Fearful  Tragedy — Attack  upon  Captain  Kirkwood's 
House  —  Settlement  at  Glen's  Run  — Mr.  Williams' Nar- 
rative—  Silence  of  the  Wilderness — Remarks  of  Mr. 
At  water  —  Happy  Content  of  the  Pioneers — Retri- 
butive Justice — Capture  of  Mrs.  Builderbuck — Torture 
OF  Captain  Builderbuck — Mrs.  Builderbuck  Ransomed-:- 
Wonderful  Escape  of  John  Davis — Meeting  of  Two  Cap- 
tives on  the  Scioto  River  —  Capture  of  Two  Boys-t 
Their  Bravery  and  Escape  —  Life  in  Columbia,  in  1790— 
The  First  Clergyman  in  Columbia. 

There  were,  during  these  journeys  of  emigration,  many 
fearful  tragedies  enacted  in  the  wilderness,  which  it  appalls  one 
to  contemplate.  Mr.  Hunter,  with  his  wife,  one  or  two  children, 
and  a  colored  servant  boy,  was  on  his  way  to  Cleveland.  He 
had  taken  a  boat,  and  was  coasting  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  Just  east  of  Rocky  River  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
squall,  which  drove  the  boat  violently  upon  the  shore,  where  the 
craggy  bluffs  rose  almost  perpendicularly.  Gigantic  waves  were 
dashed  upon  the  rocks,  drenching  them  with  the  spray.  With 
great  difficulty  they  clambered  up  a  few  feet,  where  they  clung  to 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  with  but  very  narrow  foothold,  holding  on  by 
the  shrubs,  which  grew  out  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

Awful  hours  passed,  while  the  gale  raged  with  unabated  fury. 
Night  came,  midnight  came,  lurid  morning  dawned,  and  still  the 
maddened  elements  howled  around,  as  cold,  drenched,  and 
starved,  they  clung  to  the  rock.  On  Saturday,  the  children,  one 
after  another  died,  on  Sunday,  Mrs.  Hunter  died.  On  Monday, 
Mr.  Hunter  died.  Their  lifeless  bodies  rolled  down  into  the 
boiling  surf.  On  Tuesday,  as  the  storm  was  subsiding,  some 
French  traders,  going  to  Detroit,  discovered  the  black  boy  ding- 
28 
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ing  to  the  rock.  He  was  nearly  dead,  having  been  for  three  days 
and  four  nights  without  sleep  or  food. 

Opposite  the  City  of  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  lies  the  County  of  Bel- 
mont, in  Ohio.  Here,  in  the  year  1791,  Captain  Joseph  Kirkwood 
had  reared  his  lonely  cabin.  He  was  from  Delaware,  and  had  ob- 
tained much  distinction  for  his  bravery  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  His  house  stood  upon  a  small  eminence,  surrounded  by 
gigantic  forest  trees,  and  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  prepara^ 
tion  to  repel  an  attack  by  the  savages.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
his  native  recklessness  of  danger  influenced  him  to  neglect  those 
precautions  which  should  have  been  adopted.  It  fortunately  so 
happened  on  the  night  of  the  attack  that  fourteen  soldiers  were  in 
the  cabin  with  Captain  Kirkwood  and  family. 

The  Indians  stealthily  approached  through  the  forest  in  the 
night,  and  a  little  before  the  dawn,  while  the  soldiers  were  sleep- 
ing as  soundly  in  the  cabin  as  if  no  danger  were  to  be  appre- 
hended, they  succeeded,  without  giving  any  alarm,  in  setting  fire 
to  the  highly  inflammable  roof,  while  each  savage  completely  con- 
cealed himself  behind  a  tree,  rifle  in  hand,  prepared  to  shoot  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cabin  whenever  they  should  expose  themselves 
to  extinguish  the  flames. 

The  first  alarm  the  inmates  had  was  from  the  flame  bursting 
up  from  the  roof.  All  was  consternation.  The  dense  forest  sur- 
rounded them.  Every  tree  might  conceal  a  warrior,  and  the 
savages  might  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  Still,  as  the  glare  of 
the  conflagration  illumined  the  forest,  not  a  foe  was  to  be  seen, 
not  a  hostile  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  family,  fully  aware  of 
their  danger,  immediately  commenced  pushing  off"  the  flaming 
roof,  while  they  kept  themselves  concealed  as  much  as  possible. ' 

Captain  Biggs,  who  was  in  command  of  the  little  company  of 
soldiers,  while  descending  the  ladder  which  led  from  the  loft  to 
the  room  below,  was  struck  by  a  bullet  which  entered  the  win- 
dow and  pierced  his  wrist.  Then  the  war-whoop  resounded  from 
apparently  hundreds  of  savage  throats.  The  cabin  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  the  exultant  foe.  While  all  the  energies  of  the 
inmates  were  devoted  to  the  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames,  the 
savages  kept  close  watch  for  any  exposure.  Several  lx)ldly  rushed 
forward  and  endeavored  to  hew  down  the  door  with  their  toma- 
hawks. 

So  unprepared  were  the  inmates  for  this  assault,  that  there  was 
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not  even  a  firm  fastening  for  the  door.  They  had  to  tear  up  the 
puncheons  from  the  floor  to  brace  it.  Awful  was  the  scene.  The 
roof  was  on  fire.  The  howling  savages  were  hammering  at  the 
door.  Rifle  bullets  were  piercing  the  hut  through  the  crevices 
between  the  logs.  The  fort  at  Wheeling  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  feeble  garrison  there 
heard  the  firing  and  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  knew  too  well 
what  those  sounds  portended. 

The  soldiers  at  Wheeling  did  not  dare  to  leave  the  fort  and 
cross  the  river,  for  they  knew  not  but  that  the  Indians  outnum- 
bered them  ten  to  one.  They  knew  also  that  the  Indians  would 
have  spies  upon  the  banks,  and  that  their  canoes  would  be  rid- 
dled with  bullets  before  they  could  touch  the  shore.  They  there- 
fore contented  themselves  with  firing  a  swivel.  The  Indians 
heard  the  impotent  report,  understood  its  significance,  and  hailed 
it  with  a  shout  of  derision. 

The  panic  within  the  burning  cabin  was  such  that  many  wished 
to  escape  from  the  flames  at  whatever  hazard.  Captain  Kirk- 
wood,  who  was  one  of  the  most  resolute  of  men,  threatened  to 
shoot  down  the  first  man  who  should  attempt  to  leave,  asserting 
that  the  Indians  would  tomahawk  them  as  fast  as  they  went  out. 
At  length  they  succeeded  in  smothering  the  flames,  mainly  with 
damp  earth  from  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  The  fight  continued  for 
two  hours.  With  the  light  of  day  the  baffled  savages  disappeared. 
The  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  this  attack,  or  their  loss,  was 
never  known.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  surrounded  by 
the  gloom  of  the  forest,  one  Indian  only  was  seen  from  the  cabin. 
He  endeavored  to  climb  a  corner  of  the  hut,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Whether  killed  or  merely  wounded 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

Seven  of  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  were  struck  by  the  bullets  of 
the  Indians,  and  one,  Mr.  Walker,  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  in  a  few  hours,  and  was  buried  at  the  fort  in  Wheeling.  This  * 
tragic  affair  seems  to  have  disgusted  Captain  Kirkwood  with  fron- 
tier life.  Abandoning  his  cabin  in  the  wilderness,  he  returned  to 
Delaware. 

It  was  nearly  nine  years  after  this  before  any  attempts  were 
again  made  to  people  these  solitudes.  There  was  then  peace 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  pioneer  had  only  the  natural  hardships 
of  emigration   to  encounter.     In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Williams 
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moved  from  Carolina,  and,  with  several  other  families,  commenced 
a  settlement  upon  the  banks  of  a  small  creek  called  Glen's  Run, 
about  six  miles  northeast  from  the  present  site  of  St.  Clairsville. 
His  son,  John  S.  Williams,  subsequently  editor  of  the  American 
Pioneer^  was  then  a  lad  eleven  years  old.  In  after  life  he  wrote 
a  sketch  entitled,  "  Our  Cabin,  or  Life  in  the  Woods."  From  his 
graphic  narrative  we  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  adventures 
of  this  pioneer  family. 

Emigrants  were  pouring  in  from  different  parts.  Cabins  were 
put  up  in  every  direction,  and  women,  children  and  goods  were 
tumbled  into  them.  The  tide  of  emigration  flowed  like  water 
through  a  breach  in  a  mill-dam.  Every  thing  was  bustle  and 
confusion,  and  all  were  at  work  who  could  work.  Our  cabin  had 
been  raised,  covered,  part  of  the  cracks  chinked,  and  part  of  the 
floor  laid,  wjien  we  moved  in  on  Christmas  day.  There  had  not 
been  a  slick  cut  except  building  the  cabin.  We  had  intended  an 
inside  chimney,  for  we  thought  the  chimney  ought  to  be  in  the 
house.  We  had  a  log  put  across  the  whole  width  of  the  cabin 
for  a  mantel.  But  when  the  floor  was  in  we  found  it  so  low  as 
not  to  answer,  and  removed  it. 

Here  was  a  great  change  for  my  mother  and  sister,  as  well  as 
for  the  rest  of  us,  but  especially  for  my  mother.  She  was  raised 
in  the  most  delicate  manner,  in  and  near  London ;  and  had  lived, 
most  of  the  time,  in  affluence,  and  always  comfortable.  She  was 
now  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts ;  in  a  cabin 
with  about  half  a  floor,  no  door,  no  ceiling  overhead,  not  even  a 
tolerable  sign  for  a  fire-place;  the  light  of  day  and  the  chilling 
winds  of  night  passing  between  every  two  logs  in  the  building; 
the  cabin  so  high  from  the  ground  that  a  bear,  wolf,  panther,  or 
any  other  animal  less  in  size  than  a  cow  could  enter  without  even 
a  squeeze. 

Such  was  our  situation  on  Thursday  and  Thursday  night, 
December  25,  1800,  and  which  was  bettered  but  by  very  slow 
degrees.  We  got  the  rest  of  the  floor  laid  in  a  few  days. 
The  chinking  of  the  cracks  went  on  slowly.  The  daubing  with 
clay  could  not  proceed  until  the  weather  became  moie  suitable. 
Doorways  were  sawed  out,  and  steps  made  of  the  logs.  The  back 
of  the  chimney  was  raised  up  to  the  mantel ;  but  the  funnel,  of 
sticks  and  clay,  was  delayed  until  Spring. 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  a  daughter 
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twenty-two  years  of  age,  a  son  twenty-one,  in  very  feeble  health, 
and' little  John.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  man  of  mathematical  accu- 
racy of  mind,  and  he  reared  his  cabin  by  the  compass,  facing 
exactly  south.  Indeed  it  had  two  fronts  precisely  alike,  a  north 
and  a  south.  Both  of  the  doors  had  high,  unsteady,  and  often 
icy  steps,  made  of  round  beech  logs.  A  window  on  each  side  of 
the  doors  was  made  by  sawing  a  hole  through  the  logs  about  two 
feet  square.  Two  narrow  strips  of  wood  were  placed  across  so  as 
to  divide  it  into  four  parts,  a  foot  square  each.  Over  these  were 
pasted  a  newspaper,  saturated  with  lard.  When  the  sun  shone 
brightly  this  glazing  illuminated  the  room  with  a  soft  and  cheerful 
light     It  shut  out  the  wind  and  shed  the  rain. 

The  cabin  consisted  of  one  room,  twenty-four  feet  long  by 
eighteen  feet  wide.  There  were  two  beds  at  the  west  end.  Clap- 
boards, made  of  split  logs,  resting  on  wooden  pins,  afforded 
shelves.  Upon  these  were  pewter  plates  and  various  vessels  of 
shining  tin.  A  ladder  of  five  rounds  occupied  one  of  the  comers, 
by  which  to  climb  to  the  loft  above.  The  chimney  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  cabin.  A  gun  hung  on 
I>egs  over  the  north  door.  For  seats,  they  had  four  split-bottom 
chairs,  and  three  three-legged  stools.  A  small  looking-glass, 
eight  inches  by  ten,  was  also  attached  to  the  wall.  There  was  a 
spinning-wheel  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  The  floor  overhead 
was  of  loose  clapboards,  split  from  a  red  oak. 

The  evenings  of  this  first  Winter  passed  very  heavily.  There 
was  no  work  which  could  be  done.  They  had  no  tobacco  to  stem, 
no  com  to  shell,  no  turnips  to  scrape,  and  even  no  hickory  nuts  to 
crack.  Mr.  Williams  had  brought  with  him  one  barrel  of  flour 
and  a  jar  of  lard.  It  was  a  very  tempestuous  Winter.  The  wind 
howled  fearfully  through  the  gigantic  tree-tops.  The  family  were 
often  greatly  alarmed  from  the  apprehension  that  some  of  those 
giants  of  the  forest  might  come  crushing  down  upon  them. 

"  The  monotony  of  the  time,"  writes  Mr.  Williams,  "  for  several 
of  the  first  years,  was  broken  and  enlivened  by  the  howl  of  wild 
beasts.  The  wolves  howling  around  us,  seemed  to  moan  their 
inability  to  drive  us  from  their  long  and  undisputed  domain.  The 
bears,  panthers  and  deers  seemingly  got  miffed  at  our  approach, 
and  but  seldom  troubled  us.  When  Spring  was  fully  come,  and 
our  little  patch  of  corn,  three  acres,  put  in  among  the  beech  roots, 
which,  at  every  step,  contended  with  the   shovel  plow  for  the 
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right  of  soil,  and  held  it,  too,  we  enlarged  our  stock  of  conveniences. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  would  peel  we  could  make  ropes  and  bark 
boxes.  These  we  stood  in  great  need  of,  as  such  things  as  bu- 
reaus, stands,  wardrobes,  and  even  barrels,  were  not  to  be  had. 

"  The  manner  of  making  ropes  of  linn  bark  was,  to  cut  the  bark 
in  strips  of  convenient  length,  and  water-rot  it,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rotting  flax  or  hemp.  When  this  was  done,  the  inside  bark 
would  peel  off,  and  split  up  so  fine  as  to  make  a  pretty  considera- 
ble rough  and  good-for-but-little  kind  of  rope.  We  made  twa 
kinds  of  boxes  for  furniture.  One  kind  was  of  hickory  bark,  with 
the  outside  shaved  off.  This  we  would  take  off  all  around  the 
tree,  the  size  of  which  would  determine  the  caliber  of  our  box. 
Into  one  end  we  would  place  a  flat  piece  of  bark,  or  puncheon^ 
cut  round  to  fit  in  the  bark,  which  stood  on  end,  the  same  as  when 
on  the  tree.  There  was  little  need  of  hooping,  as  the  strength  of 
the  bark  would  keep  that  all  right  enough." 

They  settled  on  beech  land,  which  required  a  great  deal  of  labor 
to  clear.  Instead  of  cutting  down  the  forest,  they  merely  girdled 
the  large  trees,  leaving  them  standing.  The  underbrush  and  sap- 
lings were  cut  down,  gathered  in  piles,  and  burned.  The  land 
was  very  rich,  and  would  produce  astonishing  crops  of  corn,  grow- 
ing up  in  the  midst  of  the  gnarled  roots.  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
horse,  a  cow,  and  two  sheep.  They  were  fed  mainly  from  the 
blades  of  com.  Salt  was  so  scarce,  costing  five  dollars  a  bushel, 
that  they  could  seldom  afford  to  use  it.  They  had  no  candles. 
For  light  they  relied  mainly  upon  the  fire  blazing  upon  the 
hearth.     They  used  also  seasoned  sticks  and  the  bark  of  hickory. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  this  life 
in  the  wilderness  was  its  solemn,  almost  awful,  silence.  Singing 
birds  love  the  companionship  of  men.  Seldom  was  a  bird  song 
heard  amidst  the  glooms  of  the  forest.  The  midnight  howl  of  the 
wolf,  and  the  screech  of  the  owl,  seemed  but  to  intensify  the  gen- 
eral silence.  Even  the  dog,  listless  at  the  cabin  door,  hearing  no 
sound  to  rouse  him,  forgot  to  bark.  Indeed,  in  the  days  when 
Indians  were  prowling  about,  he  was  taught  not  to  bark,  lest  the 
noise  should  guide  the  savage  to  the  lonely  cabin.  Occasionally, 
the  melancholy  croak  of  the  raven  might  be  heard,  or  the  tap  of 
the  woodpecker  on  the  hollow  tree,  or  the  gobble  of  the  wild  tur- 
key. Speaking  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Atwater 
writes : 
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"  Our  houses  were  logs,  not  always  laid  very  close  together. 
Before  our  people  had  time  to  clear  fields,  that  would  produce  a 
harvest,  the  woods  furnished  nuts,  on  which  their  hogs  fed  and 
fattened.  The  wild  grasses  fed  the  cattle  and  horses  abundantly. 
Winter  and  Summer.  Better  beef  or  sweeter  pork  never  was 
tasted  than  the  wild  grasses  and  the  nuts  fattened,  in  almost  all 
parts  of  this  now  State  of  Ohio.  Many  of  our  old  settlers  mourn 
the  loss  of  that  breed  of  hogs  which  ran  wild  in  the  woods  and 
lived  on  nuts,  acorns,  and  wild  roots.  The  beef,  too,  of  that 
period,  the  old  settlers  think,  was  sweeter  and  more  like  wild  ani« 
mal's  flesh  than  ours  now  is. 

'^  "  In  this  opinion,  we  agree  with  them.  The  honey  of  those 
days  was  made  by  wild  bees.  The  Indians  abundantly  procured 
it,  and  often  sold  it  to  our  people.  Our  sugar  was  made  from  the 
maple  tree,  and  not  a  few  of  us,  even  now,  prefer  it  to  that  which, 
at  a  low  price,  we  obtain  from  Louisiana.  Wild  turkeys  were 
abundant.  They  were  so  easily  taken  that  they  sold  in  market 
for  only  twelve  and  a  half  cents  each.  A  good  deer  sold  for  one 
dollar,  or  even  less.  Hogs  were  almost  as  easily  raised  as  the. 
deer.  Thousands  were  never  seen  by  their  owner  until  he  went 
out  with  his  gun  to  kill  them." 

The  majority  of  the  settlers,  at  this  time,  were  very  worthy  men, 
though,  of  course,  there  were  not  a  few  adventurers  roving  these 
wilds,  of  a  very  different  character.  Though  the  emigrants  en- 
dured many  privations  after  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  had 
terminated,  they  seem  to  have  been,  in  most  cases,  eminently 
happy.  One  of  these  pioneers,  after  he  attained  the  luxuries  to 
be  found  in  a  dense  population,  writes : 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  the  first  few  years  of  our  residence 
here,  I  am  led  to  exclaim,  *  O  happy  days  of  primitive  simplicity  !* 
What  little  aristocratic  feeling  any  one  might  have  brought  with 
him,  was  soon  quelled ;  for  we  soon  found  ourselves  equally  de- 
pendent on  one  another.  We  enjoyed  our  winter  evenings  around 
our  blazing  hearths,  in  our  log  huts,  cracking  nuts,  full  as  much, 
yes,  far  better,  than  has  fallen  to  our  lot  since  the  distinctions  and 
animosities,  consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  have  crept 
in  upon  us." 

One  incident,  which  occurred  sometime  before  the  close  of  the 
Indian  war,  deserves  record  here,  as  illustrative  of  retributive  jus- 
tice, and  of  the  peculiar  traits  in  the  Indian  character.     Captain 
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Charles  Builderback  was  a  man  of  herculean  frame,  and  noted 
for  his  recklessness  in  fighting  the  Indians.  He  accompanied  the 
band  of  renegade  white  men,  in  its  iniquitous  assaults  upon  the 
Moravian  villages,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  1782,  Colonel  Wilkinson  led  a  band  of  a 
hundred  desperadoes  to  Gnadenhutten,  where  they  perpetrated 
a  massacre  upon  the  friendly  Moravians  almost  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  war. 

This  same  Captain  Builderback  accompanied  Colonel  Crawford 
in  his  totally  unjustifiable  expedition  to  the  Upper  Sandusky,  to 
pursue  and  kill  the  unoffending  Moravian  Indians  who  had  taken 
refuge  there.  The  Indians  never  forget  an  injury ;  and  they  are 
very  apt  to  learn  and  remember  the  names  of  those  who  have  in- 
flicted wounds  upon  them. 

Captain  Builderback  had  reared  his  cabin  on  the  Virginia  shore 
of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Short  Creek,  a  few  miles  above 
Wheeling.  One  lovely  morning  in  June,  he  crossed  the  river  to 
the  Ohio  shore  in  a  canoe,  with  his  wife  and  brother,  to  look  after 
some  cattle.  Upon  reaching  the  shore,  about  twenty  Indians, 
rushing  from  ambush,  fired  upon  them.  His  brother,  though 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  canoe,  and 
escaped.  The  captain  was  chased  some  distance  and  taken  cap- 
tive.    In  describing  this  event,  Colonel  McDonald  writes : 

**  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Builderback  secreted  herself  in  some 
drift-wood,  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
had  secured  and  tied  her  husband,  not  being  enabled  to  discover 
her  hiding-place,  they  compelled  him,  with  threats  of  immediate 
death,  to  call  her  to  him.  With  the  hope  of  appeasing  their  fury, 
he  did  so. 

"  *  Here,'  to  use  Mrs.  Builderback  s  words,  *  a  struggle  took  place 
in  my  breast,  which  I  cannot  describe.  Shall  I  go  to  him  and 
become  a  prisoner,  or  shall  I  remain,  return  to  our  cabin,  and 
provide  for  and  take  care  of  our  two  children  ? ' 

"  He  shouted  to  her  a  second  time  to  come  to  him,  saying  that^ 
if  she  obeyed,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 
She  no  longer  hesitated ;  but  left  her  place  of  safety,  and  surren- 
dered herself  to  his  savage  captors.  All  this  took  place  in  full 
view  of  their  cabin,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  where  they  had 
left  their  two  children,  one  a  son,  about  three  years  of  age,  and  an 
infant  daughter.    The  Indians,  knowing  that  they  would  be  pur^ 
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sued  as  soon  as  the  news  of  their  visit  reached  the  stockade  at 
Wheeling,  immediately  commenced  their  retreat.  Mrs.  Builder- 
back  and  her  husband  traveled  together  that  day  and  the  follow- 
ing night.  The  next  morning  the  Indians  separated  into  two 
bands.  One  band  took  Captain  Builderback  and  the  other  his 
wife,  and  each  party  continued  the  journey  westward,  by  different 
routes." 

Mrs.  Builderback  was  taken  to  a  large  Indian  encampment  on 
the  Tuscarawas  River.  Here  she  was  soon  joined  by  the  party 
who  had  taken  her  husband  in  charge.  But  he  was  no  longer 
with  them.  Brutally  they  tossed  his  scalp  into  her  lap,  which 
she  instantly  recognized.  That  dreadful  night  the  Indians  held 
a  fiend-like  carouse,  and  their  hideous  yells  awoke  all  the  echoes 
of  the  forest.  Poor  Mrs.  Builderback,  utterly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  sleeplessness  and  anguish,  fell  soundly  asleep,  and  for  a 
few  hours  God  mercifully  granted  her  the  oblivion  of  all  her  suf- 
ferings. 

The  Tuscarawas  River  is  one  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Muskingum.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  stream,  but  a  few 
miles  below  the  encampment,  that  the  innocent  Moravians  were 
slaughtered.  In  that  massacre  the  first  blood  was  shed  by  Cap- 
tain Builderback.  He  shot  down  a  Moravian  chief  by  the  name 
of  Shebosh,  and  then  tomahawked  and  scalped  him.  The  In- 
dians, who  were  leading  their  captive,  passed  very  near  the  spot 
where  this  cruel  tragedy  was  enacted.  One  of  them  chanced  to 
ask  his  name.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Then  knowing  that 
they  would  learn  it  from  his  wife,  and  not  deeming  it  possible 
that  they  could  know  anything  of  his  previous  history,  he  replied, 
Charles  Builderback. 

Instantly  the  little  band  stopped  and  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment  and  with  malignant  triumph.  "  Ah !  "  said  one  of 
them,  "Charles  Builderback!  You  kill  many  Indians.  You  big 
captain.  You  kill  Moravians."  His  doom  was  ssaled.  These 
untutored  savages  deemed  it  a  religious  duty  which  they  owed 
the  spirits  of  their  slaughtered  brethren  to  punish  their  slayer 
with  death  by  torture.  He  was  bound  to  a  tree,  and  demoniac 
ingenuity  was  exercised  in  drawing  from  his  quivering  nerves  the 
utmost  possible  agony.  With  the  exception  of  his  tormentors, 
God  alone  heard  his  shrieks  and  witnessed  the  convulsions  of  his 
torment. 
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As  soon  as  the  capture  of  Builderback  was  known  at  Wheeling 
a  party  of  scouts  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  They  soon 
struck  their  trail,  and  followed  it  until  they  found  the  charred  and 
mangled  body  of  the  victim,  presenting  appalling  indications  of 
the  lingering  and  dreadful  death  he  had  endured. 

Mrs.  Builderback,  though  her  mental  sufferings  were  severe, 
was  treated  humanely.  The  Indians  took  her  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Great  Miami.  Here  she  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  a 
chief,  and  was  required  to  perform  all  that  drudgery  which  was 
usually  exacted  of  squaws.  She  carried,  upon  her  shoulders, 
meat  from  the  hunting-grounds,  cut  it  up  and  dried  it,  made 
moccasins  and  leggins,  and  other  clothing.  In  this  captivity, 
hearing  nothing  of  the  fate  of  her  family,  she  continued  for  sev- 
eral months. 

At  length  a  friendly  Indian  informed  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Washington  that  there  was  a  white  woman  in  captivity  in  one  of 
the  Miami  towns.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  liberal  ransom  she 
was  brought  to  the  fort  and  surrendered.  Speedily  she  was  sent 
up  the  river  to  her  lonely  and  desolated  cabin  and  to  her  orphan 
children.  Without  loss  of  time  she  took  her  two  children  and 
re-crossed  the  mountains  to  her  parental  home  in  Lancashire 
County,  in  Virginia. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
strange  earthly  life,  and  of  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  human 
soul,  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  she  married  Mr.  John  Green. 
With  her  husband  and  family  she  again  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  found  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  home  in  the  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Hockhocking,  where  peace  and  plenty  reigned.  Here, 
almost  forgetful  of  the  woes  of  her  early  life,  she  lived  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  not  dying  until  about  the  year  1842. 

The  following  account  of  the  escape  of  Mr.  John  Davis  from 
the  Indians,  is  but  one  among  many  similar  adventures  which 
might  be  told.  We  give  the  narrative  mainly  as  it  has  been  des- 
cribed by  Colonel  John  McDonald.  Mr.  Davis,  while  hunting  on 
the  Big  Sandy,  with  one  companion,  was  surrounded  at  his  camp, 
fire,  in  the  night,  by  about  thirty  warriors,  and  was  taken  captive. 

The  Indians  were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
one  of  the  white  men's  stations  upon  the  Big  Sandy.  They  had 
several  of  their  wounded  with  them.  They  had  succeeded,  here 
and  there,  in  accumulating  considerable  plunder,  and  the  horses 
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which  they  had  stolen  were  heavily  laden.     They  consequently 
did  not  travel  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day. 

Mr.  Davis  was  well  aware  that  the  Indians  often  put  their  cap* 
tives  to  death  by  the  most  horrible  tortures.  Many  circumstances 
led  him  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  reserved  for  that  fate.  He 
doubted  not  that  as  soon  as  they  should  reach  their  distant  towns^ 
the  tribe  would  be  assembled,  he  would  be  bound  to  the  stake, 
and  the  savages  would  have  a  gala  day  in  inflicting  upon  him  the 
most  awful  torments.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape^ 
even  under  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  preferring  much  to 
die  by  the  bullet  or  from  a  sudden  blow  of  the  tomahawk  than  hj 
lingering  tortures  at  the  stake. 

The  Indians,  having  swam  their  horses  across  the  Ohio  River, 
on  their  journey,  came  to  a  small  stream,  called  Salt  Creek,  in  the 
present  County  of  Jackson.  Here  they  encamped  for  the  night. 
Their  mode  of  securing  their  prisoners  seemed  to  render  an  escape 
impossible.  A  strong  rope  or  thong  was  cut  from  the  raw  hide  of  a 
buffalo ;  this  they  tied  around  the  prisoner's  waist.  The  two  ends 
were  then  tied  each  around  the  waist  of  an  Indian.  Thus  the 
prisoner,  at  the  encampment,  laid  down  upon  the  ground  with 
these  Indians  on  each  side  of  him,  and  in  the  closest  proximity* 
He  could  not  turn  at  all ;  he  could  not  move  even  without  dis* 
turbing  the  Indians,  and  receiving  from  them  cruel  blows. 

In  the  morning,  as  they  resumed  their  journey,  the  captives 
were  released  from  this  most  uncomfortable  confinement.  With 
their  hands  bound  behind  them,  and  an  Indian  armed  with  rifle 
and  tomahawk  before  and  behind  each  one,  they  trudged  along  in 
single  file  through  the  narrow  trail.  They  were  told  that  instant 
death  would  be  the  consequence  of  any  attempt  to  leave  the  line 
of  march. 

During  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  Davis  lay  in  his  uncomfort- 
able position,  brooding  over  the  awful  fate  which  awaited  him.  As 
the  day  began  to  dawn  he  hunched  one  of  the  Indians,  and  by 
signs  requested  to  be  untied.  The  savage  raised  his  head  and 
looked  around,  and  seeing  that  it  was  still  quite  dark,  and  that  na 
Indians  were  yet  moving,  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with  his  fist,  and 
told  him  to  lay  still. 

Fire  and  faggot,  sleeping  or  awake,  were  constantly  floating  be- 
fore  his  mind's  eye.  The  torturing  suspense  would  fill  his  soul 
with  horror.     After  some  time  a  number  of  Indians  lose  up  and 
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made  their  fires.  It  was  growing  light,  but  not  light  enough  to 
draw  a  bead.  Davis  again  jogged  one  of  the  Indians  to  whom 
he  was  fastened,  and  said  that  the  tug  hurt  his  middle,  and  again 
requested  the  Indian  to  untie  him.  The  Indian  looked  around, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  getting  light,  and  that  there  were  a  number 
of  Indians  about  the  fires,  untied  him. 

Davis  rose  to  his  feet.  The  doom  before  him  nerved  him  with 
the  energies  of  despair.  He  resolved  upon  an  immediate  attempt 
to  escape,  whatever  the  result  might  be.  It  was  morning  twi- 
light ;  chill,  cheerless  and  foggy.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  still 
sleeping.  Others  were  moving  about,  kindling  fires  and  prepar- 
ing breakfast.  The  two  Indians  to  whose  guard  he  was  intrusted 
still  stood  at  his  side.  As  Davis  looked  around  and  saw  how 
desperate  was  the  undertaking  to  escape,  his  heart  throbbed  vio- 
lently, and,  for  a  moment,  even  his  eyesight  began  to  fail  him. 

The  Indians  had  placed  a  pole  between  two  forked  sticks,  and 
had  stacked  their  guns  so  that  they  could  grasp  them  at  any  mo- 
ment. These  guns  were  but  a  few  yards  behind  where  Davis 
stood.  Quite  a  group  of  Indians  were  before  him,  moving  around 
the  fire.  Should  he  start  back  to  plunge  into  the  forest,  the  In- 
dians, as  they  rushed  after  him,  could  easily  seize  a  gun  by  the 
way.  Should  he  make  a  bold  and  vigorous  plunge  directly 
through  the  midst  of  them,  they  would  have  to  run  back  for  their 
guns.  This  would  give  the  captive  a  little  advantage  in  the  race, 
especially  as  the  morning  light  was  dim  and  a  thick  mist  hung 
over  the  gloomy  landscape. 

All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  a  moment.  Summoning 
all  the  frenzied  energies  of  despair,  he  made  the  plunge.  One 
stout  Indian  who  stood  directly  in  his  way  he  struck  such  a  blow 
with  his  clenched  fist  as  to  prostrate  him  sprawling  in  the  fire. 
With  the  speed  of  an  antelope  he  sprang  into  the  forest.  The 
Indians,  inured  to  such  surprises,  were  instantly  on  the  pursuit. 
The  somber  forest  echoed  with  their  yellings.  But  he  was  soon 
out  of  sight  among  the  gigantic  trees,  and  no  one  could  get  a  shot 
at  him.  The  pursuers,  knowing  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
fled,  put  their  swiftest  runners  on  his  trail,  and  for  some  time  the 
demoniac  bowlings  of  the  savages  were  so  near  that  the  fugitive 
had  but  little  hope  of  escape.  But  if  overtaken  he  resolved,  if 
possible,  not  to  be  taken  alive. 

At  length  he  felt  conscious  that  he  was  gaining  ground  upon 
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the  savages.  He  could  no  longer  hear  the  twigs  break  beneath 
their  footsteps,  and  their  whoops  and  yella  sounded  more  distant. 
Reaching  the  summit  of  a  long,  sloping  ridge,  he  looked  back  for 
the  first  time,  and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  could  see  no  foe.  But 
his  feet  were  terribly  torn  by  thorns  and  gashed  by  the  sharp 
stones  over  which  he  had  heedlessly  rushed.  He  sat  down,  took 
off  his  waistcoat,  tore  it  into  two  pieces,  and  bound  them  around 
his  feet  for  moccasins. 

His  flight  was  nearly  west,  hoping  to  reach  the  Scioto  River, 
and  to  follow  that  down  to  the  Ohio.  He  would  then,  in  some 
way,  paddle  himself  across  the  river  and  regain  his  home  in  Ken- 
tucky. Through  indescribable  sufferings  he  at  length  reached  the 
Scioto,  near  where  Piketown  now  stands.  Here  he  crossed  the 
stream.  As  there  were  Indian  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
he  kept  several  miles  back  from  the  stream,  moving  every  step  of 
the  way  .with  the  utmost  caution.  He  reached  the  majestic  flood 
of  the  Ohio  on  the  ist  of  January^  about  eight  miles  below  the 
mputh  of  the  Scioto.  For  three  days  and  two  nights  he  had 
toiled  through  the  wilderness  without  food,  save  such  roots  as 
starvation  compelled  him  to  eat,  and  without  covering  or  fire.  It 
is  strange  that  human  strength  can  endure  such  privations. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  "Mr,  Davis  was  an  unwavering 
believer  in  that  All-seeing  Eye  whose  providence  prepares  meana 
to  guard  and  protect  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  His  con- 
fidence and  his  courage  never  forsook  him  for  a  moment  during. 
this  trying  and  fatiguing  march/' 

"  When  he  reached  the  Ohio,"  writes  Mr,  McDonald^  **  he 
began  to  look  about  for  some  dry  logs  to  make  a  kind  of  raft  on 
which  to  float  down  the  stream.  Before  he  began  to  make  his 
raft  he  looked  up  the  river,  and,  to  his  infinite  gratification,  he 
saw  a  Kentucky  boat  come  floating  down  the  stream.  He  now 
thought  his  deliverance  sure.  Our  fondest  hopes  are  frequently 
blasted  in  disappointment.  As  soon  as  the  boat  floated  opposite 
to  him  he  called  to  the  people  in  the  boat,  told  them  of  his  lam- 
entable captivity  and  fortunate  escape, 

"The  boatman  heard  his  tale  of  distress  with  suspicion.  Many 
boats,  about  this  time,  had  been  decoyed  to  the  shore  by  similar 
tales  of  woe;  and  their  inmates,  as  soon  as  they  landed,  had  been 
cruelly  massacred.  The  boatmen  refused  to  land.  They  said  that 
they  had  heard  too  much  about  such  prisoners  and  escapes  to  be 
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deceived  in  his  case.  He  followed  along  the  shore,  keeping  pace 
with  the  boat  as  it  slowly  glided  down  the  stream.  The  more 
pitiably  he  described  his  forlorn  situation,  the  more  determined 
were  the  boat's  crew  not  to  land  for  him. 

"  He  at  length  requested  them  to  row  the  boat  a  little  nearer 
the  shore,  and  he  would  swim  to  them.  To  this  proposition  the 
boatmen  consented.  They  commenced  rowing  towards  the  shorCi 
when  Mr.  Davis  plunged  into  the  freezing  water  and  swam  to- 
wards the  boat.  Their  suspicions  now  gave  way,  and  they  rowed 
with  all  their  force  to  meet  him.  He  was  at  length  lifted  into  the 
boat  almost  exhausted.  The  boatmen  were  not  to  blame  for  their 
suspicions.  They  now  administered  to  his  relief  and  comfort 
everything  in  their  power.  The  next  morning  he  was  landed  at 
Massie*s  Station,  now  Manchester,  and  was  soon  restored  to  his 
friends  in  health  and  vigor." 

What  became  of  the  companion  of  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  captivity, 
-we  have  not  learned.  It  is  terrible  to  reflect  upon  the  numerous 
tragedies  which  occurred  during  these  wars,  and  which  have  never 
been  recorded.  The  human  mind  sickens  with  anguish  in  con- 
templating many  of  these  scenes  too  awful  to  be  described.  And 
when  the  crushed  spirit,  with  sobbing  voice,  asks,  "  How  long,  oh 
Lord,  how  long  ?  "  The  only  answer  which  comes  back  is,  "  Be 
still  and  know  that  I  am  God.*' 

A  little  boy,  Jonathan  Alder,  was  taken  captive  and  adopted 
into  one  of  the  tribes.  After  he  had  been  with  the  Indians  about 
a  year,  they  took  him  with  them  to  the  salt  works  on  the  Scioto. 
Here  he  met  a  Mrs.  Martin,  who  was  also  a  prisoner.  They  had 
many  very  affecting  interviews.  In  the  following  artless  language 
the  child  describes  their  meeting : 

"  It  was  now  better  than  a  year  after  I  was  taken  prisoner, 
when  the  Indians  started  off  to  the  Scioto  salt  springs,  near  ChiU 
licothe,  to  make  salt,  and  took  me  along  with  them.  Here  I  got 
to  see  Mrs.  Martin,  that  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  same  time  I 
was;  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since  we  were 
separated  at  the  council-house.  When  she  saw  me,  she  came, 
smiling,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  me.  I  told  her  it  was.  She  asked 
me  how  I  had  been.  I  told  her  I  had  been  very  unwell,  for  I  had 
the  fever  and  ague  for  a  long  time. 

"  So  she  took  me  off  to  a  log,  and  there  we  sat  down ;  and  she 
combed  my  head,  and  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about 
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how  I  lived,  and  if  I  didn't  want  to  see  my  mother  and  little 
brothers.  I  told  her  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them,  but  never 
expected  to  again.  She  then  pulled  out  some  pieces  of  her  daugh- 
ter's scalp,  that,  she  said,  were  some  trimmings  that  they  had 
trimmed  off  the  night  after  she  was  killed,  and  that  she  meant  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  she  lived.  She  then  talked  and  cried  about 
her  family,  that  was  all  destoyed  and  gone,  except  the  remaining 
bits  of  her  daughter's  scalp.  We  staid  here  a  considerable  time, 
and  meanwhile  took  many  a  cry  together.  And  when  we  parted 
again,  took  our  last  and  final  farewell,  for  I  never  saw  her  again/' 

We  will  give  one  more  narrative,  illustrative  of  these  days  of 
blood  and  woe  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Westmoreland  Q>unty,  Penn* 
sylvania,  having  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  sold  his  farm  and 
moved  into  the  great  Ohio  Valley,  that  he  might  have  larger  pos- 
sessions to  divide  among  his  children  as  they  should  grow  up. 
He  crossed  the  Ohio  River,  near  where  Steubenville  now  is,  and 
reared  his  cabin  about  two  and  a  half  miles  back  from  the  river, 
and  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  a  little  stream  called  Short 
Creek.  He  had  two  sons;  John  was  about  eleven  and  Henry 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  two  boys  were  in  the  woods,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  cabin,  sitting  upon  a  log  cracking  walnuts; 
they  saw  two  men  approaching  through  the  forest,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house.  From  their  dress  they  supposed  them  to  be 
two  neighbors,  James  Perdue  and  Mr.  Russell.  They  were,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  alarmed  until  the  men  drew  near,  and  they  saw 
that  they  were  Indians.  Escape  was  now  impossible,  and  they 
were  terror  stricken. 

One  of  the  Indians  greeted  the  boys  pleasantly,  saying,  "  How 
do  brodder,"  but  told  them,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
that  they  must  immediately  follow  them.  At  once  they  took 
up  their  rapid  line  of  march;  both  of  the  savages  were  strongmen, 
well  armed  with  rifle  and  tomahawk.  One  walked  about  ten  steps 
in  the  advance,  and  the  other  at  the  same  distance  behind. 

Rapidly  they  pressed  on  for  several  hours,  to  put  as  much  dis- 
tance as  possible  between  them  and  the  friends  of  the  boys,  when 
they  halted  in  a  deep  ravine  and  sat  down  to  rest.  They  took 
out  their  knives  and  began  to  whet  them,  talking,  in  the  mean- 
time, eagerly  in  the  Indian  tongue,  which  the  boys  did  not  under- 
stand.   This  was  probably  merely  a  savage  ruse  to  ascertain  the 
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temper  of  the  boys,  and  to  learn  whether  they  were  cowardly  or 
brave.  If  brave,  they  were  worthy  of  being  adopted  into  the 
tribe ;  if  cowards,  death  was  their  doom. 

Henry,  the  youngest,  thought  that  the  Indians  were  preparing 
to  kill  them,  and  told  his  brother  so.  John  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  but,  with  wisdom  above  his  years,  he  assumed  an  attitude, 
of  perfect  calmness,  and  finding  that  the  Indians  understood  a 
little  English,  said  to  them : 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  go  with  you ;  we  do  not  like  to  work  upon 
the  farm.  We  have  to  work  very  hard ;  we  had  very  much  rather 
live  with  the  Indians,  and  go  with  them  hunting  in  the  woods." 

This  speech  evidently  pleased  them  greatly.  They  sheathed 
their  knives  and  began  to  talk  socially  and  pleasantly  with  the 
boys.  They  asked  John  which  was  the  way  home ;  though  he 
knew  perfectly  well,  he  pointed  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  made 
them  laugh  heartly,  for  they  thought  that  the  boys  were  com- 
pletely bewildered  and  lost ;  soon  they  resumed  their  march.  As 
the  darkness  of  night  began  to  settle  down  upon  the  forest,  they 
selected  a  place  of  encampment  in  a  deep  gulley  where  there  was 
a  dense  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  boys,  worn  out  with  the 
long  march,  and  far  away  from  their  friends  in  the  pathless  forest, 
were  not  very  closely  watched.  The  Indians  were  doubly  de- 
ceived ;  they  thought  that  the  boys  had  no  wish  to  escape,  and 
that  escape  was  impossible,  even  had  they  desired  it  ever  so  much. 

One  of  the  Indians  struck  fire  by  flashing  powder  in  the  pan  of 
his  gun.  As  the  gun  was  loaded,  he  plugged  the  touch-hole. 
They  soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze,  and,  cooking  some  game  by  the 
camp-fire,  ate  a  hearty  supper,  with  such  appetites  as  health  and 
fatigue  give.  They  all  talked  together  some  time  very  pleasantly, 
and  then  threw  themselves  upon  the  bare  ground  around  the  fire 
for  sleep.  The  Indians  took  the  precaution  to  put  the  two  boys 
between  them,  that  they  might  guard  them  more  safely.  After  a 
time,  one  of  the  Indians,  supposing  the  boys  to  be  asleep,  and  not 
finding  his  own  position  very  comfortable,  rose  and  laid  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire,  and,  by  his  breathing,  soon  gave  unmis- 
takable proof  that  he  was  soundly  sleeping. 

Both  Henry  and  John  were  carefully  watching  every  motion, 
and  had  whispered  to  each  other,  hoping  that  an  opportunity 
might  present  itself  for  their  escape. 

John,  when  he  found  that  they  were  soundly  asleep,  whispered 
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to  Henry  to  get  up.  They  both  rose  as  carefully  as  possible.  John 
took  the  gun  with  which  the  Indian  had  struck  fire,  cocked  it,  and 
aimed  it  over  a  log  directly  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  Indians, 
and  left  it  in  Henry  s  hand  to  pull  the  trigger  as  soon  as  he  should 
make  the  sign.  He  then  took  a  tomahawk,  and  crept  to  the  side 
of  the  other  Indian,  and  held  it  over  his  head.  At  the  given  sig- 
nal the  gun  was  discharged,  while  at  the  same  instant  John 
brought  down  the  sharp  tomahawk  upon  the  head  of  the  other 
Indian  with  all  the  force  with  which  the  little  fellow  could  strike. 
The  bullet  seemed  effectually  to  have  done  its  work,  as  the  Indian 
neither  groaned  nor  moved.     He  apparently  lay  still  in  death. 

But  John,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  struck  the  Indian 
too  far  back  upon  the  head.  Still,  it  was  a  stunning  blow.  The 
Indian,  uttering  a  terrific  yell,  endeavored  to  spring  to  his  feet. 
For  a  moment  the  conflict  was  terrible  and  doubtful.  A  little  boy 
of  thirteen  was  struggling  against  a  burly  savage  of  almost  hercu- 
lean strength.  But  terror  nerved  the  puny  arm.  Blow  followed 
blow  in  quick  succession,  as  the  savage  struggled  upon  his  knees 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  rise.  The  blood  flowed  profusely.  At 
length  the  Indian  sank  down,  helpless  and  senseless.  John  did 
not  leave  his  work  half  done. 

Satisfying  themselves  that  both  of  the  Indians  were  dead,  the 
two  boys  took  one  of  their  guns,  and  in  rapid  flight  returned  to 
their  friends  with  the  astounding  news.  They  reached  home  in 
safety.  A  small  party  was  sent  back,  led  by  John,  to  the  spot 
where  the  heroic  deed  had  been  achieved.  The  bodies  of  the 
Indians  were  found,  and  also  the  other  gun. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Spencer,  one  of  the  early  emigrants  to  Columbia, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1790,  gives  the  following  account  of  life  as  he 
then  experienced  it  in  that  remote  settlement : 

**  It  is,  perhaps,  unknown  to  many  that  the  broad  and  extensive 
plain  stretching  along  the  Ohio,  from  the  Crawfish  to  the  mouth, 
and  for  three  miles  up  the  Little  Miami,  and  now  divided  into 
farms  highly  cultivated,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Columbia,  a  town 
laid  out  by  Major  Benjamin  Stiles,  its  original  proprietor ;  and  by 
him  and  others  once  expected  to  become  a  large  city,  the  great 
capital  of  the  west.  From  the  Crawfish,  the  small  creek  forming  its 
northwestern  boundary,  more  than  one  mile  up  the  Ohio,  and 
extending  back  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  half  way  up 
the  high  hill  which  formed  a  part  of  its  eastern  and  northern 
29 
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limits,  the  ground  was  laid  off  into  blocks,  containing  each  eight 
lots  of  half  an  acre,  bounded  by  streets  intersected  at  right 
angles.  The  residue  of  the  plain  was  divided  into  lots  of  four  or 
five  acres,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  town.  Over  this  plain, 
on  our  arrival,  we  found  scattered  about  fifty  cabins,  flanked  by  a 
small  stockade,  nearly  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Miami, 
together  with  a  few  block-houses  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  suitable  distances  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Fresh  on  my  remembrance  is  the  rude  log  house,  the  first 
humble  sanctuary  of  the  first  settlers  of  Columbia,  standing 
amidstthe  tall  forest  trees,  on  the  beautiful  knoll,  where  now  (1834) 
is  a  grave-yard,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Baptist  meeting-house  of  later 
years.  There,  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  we  were  wont  to  assemble  to 
hear  the  Word  of  Life ;  but  our  fathers  met  with  their  muskets  and 
rifles,  prepared  for  action,  and  ready  to  repel  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  And  while  the  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion  was  utter- 
ing his  faithful  and  pathetic  warning,  the  sentinels  without,  at  a 
few  rods  distance,  with  measured  step,  were  now  pacing  their 
walks ;  and  now  standing  and  with  strained  eyes  endeavoring  to 
pierce  through  the  distance,  carefully  scanning  every  object  that 
seemed  to  have  life  or  motion. 

"The  first  clergyman  I  heard  preach  there  was  Mr.  Gano, 
father  of  the  late  General  Gano,  of  this  city,  then  a  captain,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Columbia.  Never  shall  I  forget 
that  holy  and  venerable  man,  with  locks  white  with  years,  as  with 
a  voice  tremulous  with  age,  he  ably  expounded  the  word  of  truth. 

"I  well  recollect  that,  in  1 791,  so  scarce  and  dear  was  flour, 
that  the  little  that  could  be  afforded  in  families  was  laid  by  to  be 
used  only  in  sickness,  or  for  the  entertainment  of  friends ;  and 
although  corn  was  then  abundant,  there  was  but  one  mill,  a  float- 
ing mill  on  the  Little  Miami,  near  where  Turpin  s  now  stands ;  it 
was  built  in  a  small  flat-boat  tied  to  the  bank,  its  wheel  turning 
slowly  with  the  natural  current,  running  between  the  flat  and  a  small 
pirogue  anchored  in  the  stream,  and  on  which  one  end  of  its  shaft 
rested ;  and  having  only  one  pair  of  small  stones,  it  was  at  best 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  meal  for  the  inhabitants  of  Columbia 
and  the  neighboring  families ;  and  sometimes  from  low  water  and 
other  unfavorable  circumstances,  it  was  of  little  use,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  su[)ply  the  deficiency  from  hand-mills,  a  most 
laborious  mode  of  grinding. 
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"  The  Winter  of  1791-2  was  followed  by  an  early  and  delightful 
Spring.  Indeed  I  have  often  thought  that  our  first  western  win- 
ters were  much  milder,  our  springs  earlier,  and  our  autumns  longer 
than  they  are  now.  On  the  last  of  February  some  of  the  trees 
were  putting  forth  their  foliage ;  in  March  the  redbud,  the  haw- 
thorn and  the  dogwood,  in  full  bloom,  checkered  the  hills,  display- 
ing their  beautiful  colors  of  rose  and  lily ;  and  in  April  the  ground 
was  covered  with  May-apple,  bloodroot,  ginseng,  violets,  and  a  great 
variety  of  herbs  and  flowers.  Flocks  of  parroquets  were  seen 
decked  in  their  rich  plumage  of  green  and  gold.  Birds  of  various 
species  and  of  every  hue  were  flitting  from  tree  to  tree,  and  the 
beautiful  redbird  and  the  untaught  songster  of  the  West  made  the 
woods  vocal  with  their  melody. 

"  Now  might  be  heard  the  plaintive  wail  of  the  dove,  and  now 
the  rumbling  drum  of  the  partridge  or  the  loud  gobble  of  the  tur- 
key. Here  might  be  seen  the  clumsy  bear,  doggedly  moving  off 
or  urged  by  pursuit  into  a  laboring  gallop,  retreating  to  hb  citadel 
in  the  top  of  some  lofty  tree ;  or,  approached  suddenly,  raising 
himself  erect  in  the  attitude  of  defense,  facing  his  enemy  and 
waiting  his  approach.  There  the  timid  deer,  watchfully  resting^ 
or  cautiously  feeding,  or  aroused  from  his  thicket  gracefully  bound- 
ing off";  then  stopping,  erecting  his  stately  head[,  and  for  a  moment 
gazing  around  or  snuffing  the  air  to  ascertain  his  enemy,  instantly 
springing  off",  clearing  logs  and  bushes  at  a  bound,  and  soon  dis- 
tancing his  pursuers.  It  seemed  an  earthly  paradise ;  and  but 
for  apprehensions  of  the  wily  copperhead,  who  lay  silently  coiled 
among  the  leaves  or  beneath  the  plants  waiting  to  strike  his  victim; 
the  horrid  rattlesnake,  who  more  chivalrous,  however,  with  head 
erect  amidst  its  ample  folds,  prepared  to  dart  upon  his  foe,  gen- 
erously with  the  loud  noise  of  his  rattle  apprised  him  of  danger ; 
and  the  still  more  fearful  and  insidious  savage,  who,  crawling 
upon  the  ground,  or  noiselessly  approaching  behind  trees  and 
thickets,  sped  the  deadly  shaft  or  fatal  bullet,  you  might  have 
fancied  you  were  in  the  confines  of  Eden,  or  the  borders  of 
elysium. 

"  At  this  delightful  season  the  inhabitants  of  our  village  went 
forth  to  their  labor,  inclosing  their  fields  which  the  spring  floods 
had  opened,  tilling  their  ground,  and  planting  their  com  for  their 
next  year's  sustenance.  I  said  went  forth,  for  the  principal  com 
field  was  distant  from  Columbia  about  one  and  a  half  miles  east. 
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and  adjoining  the  extensive  plain  on  which  the  town  stood.  That 
large  tract  of  alluvial  ground,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey 
Bottom,  and  which,  lying  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  adjoining 
plain,  and  annually  overflowed,  is  yet  very  fertile,  was  laid  off  into 
lots  of  five  acres  each,  and  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  Columbia; 
some  possessing  one,  and  others  two  or  more  lots;  and  to  save 
labor  was  enclosed  with  one  fence. 

"Here  the  men  generally  worked  in  companies,  exchanging 
labor,  or  in  adjoining  fields,  with  their  fire-arms  near  them,  that  in 
case  of  an  attack  they  might  be  ready  to  unite  for  their  common 
defense.  Here  their  usual  annual  crop  of  com,  from  ground  very 
ordinarily  cultivated,  was  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  lots 
well  tilled  produced  a  hundred,  and  in  very  favorable  seasons  a 
hundred  and  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  An  inhabitant  of  New 
England,  New  Jersey,  or  some  portions  of  Maryland,  would  scarcely 
think  it  credible,  that  in  hills  four  feet  apart,  were  four  or  five 
stalks,  one  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
bearing  each  two  or  three  ears  of  corn,  of  which  some  were  so  far 
from  the  ground  that  to  pull  them  an  ordinary  man  was  obliged 
to  stand  on  tiptoe." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  BOAT. 

The  Embarkation  —  The  Decoy  —  The  Capture — Scenb  or 
Indian  Revelry — Destruction  of  the  Canoe  and  its 
Crew — The  Three  Barges — Terrible  River  Fight- 
Capture  of  Two  Boats — Picturesque  Forest  Scene -» 
Another  Carouse — Distribution  of  the  Captives  and 
THE  Booty  —  Peril  from  a  Drunken  Savage — Kindness 
of  Mess-ha-wa — The  Journey  to  the  Indian  Villages- 
Various  Incidents — Game  of  Nosey — A  Cold  Bath — Ak 
Indian  Trader  —  The  Midnight  Revel — Proposal  of  a 
Mingo  Chief — Curious  Incident. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1790,  Mr.  John  May,  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  who  was  employed  in  surveying  lands  in  Kentuck]r» 
accompanied  by  Charles  Johnston,  who  was  but  twenty  years  of 
age,  purchased  a  boat,  such  as  was  then  used  for  the  navigation 
of  the  western  waters,  to  descend  the  Kanawha  River  and  the 
Ohio,  to  Lexington.  At  Kelly's  Station  they  took  on  board  Mr. 
Jacob  Skyles  with  a  stock  of  dry  goods.  Arriving  at  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Flinn  and  two  Misses  Flemings  joined  the  party. 

Here  they  learned  that  both  banks  of  the  Ohio  were  infested  bjr 
bands  of  hostile  Indians,  who  were  using  every  stratagem  which 
Indian  cunning  could  devise  to  decoy  boats  on  shore,  when  they 
plundered  the  boat  and  murdered  or  captured  all  on  board. 
They  resolved  that  they  would  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
and  that  nothing  should  induce  them  to  approach  cither  bank. 
They  knew  that  the  Indians,  concealed  in  the  forest,  would  follow 
descending  boats  for  miles — that  by  torture  they  would  compel 
their  white  captives  to  assist  them  in  luring  their  victims  to  land. 

It  was  the  season  of  spring  floods,  and  the  swollen  river,  filling 
its  banks  to  the  full,  rolled  along  in  its  channel  almost  like  a 
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mountain  torrent.  Their  speed  was  such  that  there  was  no  need, 
save  to  keep  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  March,  just  as  they  had  passed 
the  point  where  the  Scioto  River  enters  the  Ohio,  they  were  awoke 
a  little  before  daylight  by  Flinn,  who  was  on  the  watch.  Far 
down  the  river  was  to  be  seen  the  alarming  gleam  of  camp-fires. 
Those  fires  could  have  been  kindled  only  by  the  Indians.  There 
was  no  hope  of  escaping  their  keen  eyes.  There  might  be  a 
hundred  warriors  there,  thoroughly  armed  with  rifles,  and  with 
war  canoes  by  which  they  could  assail  the  boat  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  windings  of  the  river  were  such  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  on  which  side  of  the  stream  the  camp  stood. 

They  could  not  land  without  certain  destruction.  They  could 
not  anchor.  They  could  not  force  their  way  back  against  the 
current.  All  that  remained  to  them  was  to  float  down  to  their 
fate,  whatever  that  fate  might  be.  As  the  current  bore  them 
swiftly  on,  it  ere  long  became  manifest  that  the  encampment  of 
the  savages  was  on  the  Ohio  shore.  Soon  two  white  men  appeared 
upon  the  bank,  in  apparently  a  frenzy  of  terror.  In  the  most 
earnest  and  piteous  tones  they  entreated  the  voyagers  to  come  to 
the  bank  and  take  them  on  board. 

"We  were  captured,"  they  said,  "a  few  days  ago  by  the  Indians, 
at  Kennedy's  Bottom.  Last  night  we  escaped.  The  savages  arc 
in  hot  pursuit  of  us.  Our  death,  by  the  most  horrible  torture,  is 
certain  unless  you  come  to  our  rescue.  You  have  nothing  to 
fear.  There  are  no  Indians  near  enough  to  fire  upon  you  before 
you  have  time  to  push  out  again  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
For  the  love  of  God  save  us,  and  do  not  leave  two  of  your  unfor- 
tunate countrymen  to  be  tortured  to  death  by  the  savages." 

The  voyagers,  in  accordance  with  their  resolution,  steeled  their 
hearts  against  these  imploring  cries.  The  boat  was  swept  along 
by  the  swollen  current,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 
The  two  white  men,  perceiving  the  obduracy  of  the  boatmen,  ran 
along  the  bank  evidently  anguish  stricken,  and  uttering  the  most 
lamentable  entreaties  to  be  saved.  Human  nature  could  not 
long  withstand  such  supplication.  The  kind-hearted  girls  entreated 
the  captain  to  go  ashore.  A  council  was  held  of  the  six  on  board 
the  boat.  Captain  May,  with  Johnson  and  Skyles,  declared  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  listen  to  their  cry;  chat  the  chances  were  that 
a  party  of  savages  was  in  the  forest,  compelling  the   men,  by 
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threats  of  the  most  awful  torture,  to  do  their  bidding;  and  that 
the  moment  the  bows  of*  the  boat  touched  the  shore  they  would 
be  fired  upon  from  ambush  and  all  massacred. 

But  Flinn  and  the  two  Miss  Flemmings  pleaded  for  the  fugitives. 
They  urged  that  there  was  every  evidence  that  the  men  were 
sincere;  that  there  were  too  many  circumstances  corroborating 
their  statement  to  render  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  story 
was  made  up  for  the  occasion ;  and  that  it  would  be  an  etem^ 
disgrace  to  them  all,  should  they  allow  two  of  their  fellow  country- 
men  miserably  to  perish  when  they  could  so  easily  rescue  them. 

Flinn  heroically  made  a  proposition  which  he  said  could  be 
carried  into  effect  without  endangering  any  one  but  himself.  The 
boat  had  now  drifted  nearly  a  mile  below  the  men  who  were  still 
despairingly  running  along  the  shore.  He  offered,  if  Captain  May 
would  only  toucli  the  shore  with  the  bow  of  the  boat,  that  he 
would  leap  on  land  before  it  would  be  possible  for  the  IndianSi 
even  if  they  were  at  hand,  to  arrest  the  boat.  The  captain  should 
immediately  push  from  the  shore  and  abandon  him  to  his  fate. 
If  then  he  found  that  there  was  no  danger  all  could  be  taken  on 
board. 

This  plan  was  assented  to.  But  the  unwieldy  and  heavily-laden 
boat,  when  out  of  the  current,  was  moved  with  difficulty.  It  took 
a  much  longer  time  than  was  expected  to  reach  the  bank.  The 
moment  the  bows  grated  upon  the  sand  Flinn  leaped  from  the 
boat.  At  that  moment  six  savages  rushed  upon  him  from  the 
dense  wood.  They  seized  him,  and  with  their  rifles  opened  upon 
the  crew  a  deadly  fire.  The  panic  was  terrible.  Two  seized 
their  rifles  to  return  the  fire.  One  seized  an  oar  to  push  out  into 
the  stream.  But  such  a  mass  could  not  easily  be  moved  by  one 
puny  arm.  The  forest  seemed  to  be  alive  with  the  savages,  as 
with  horrid  yells  they  came  rushing  on.  The  boat  became  entan- 
gled in  the  bows  of  the  trees.  The  Indians,  at  the  distance  of 
scarcely  ten  paces,  were  pouring  in  their  fire. 

There  were  many  horses  on  board.  Some  were  struck  by  the 
bullets  All  were  terrified.  They  broke  their  halters  and  plunged 
madly  to  and  fro.  All  on  board  threw  themselves  on  their  faces 
as  some  slight  protection.  The  yells  of  the  Indians  added  to  the 
terrors  of  the  awful  scene.  The  wary  Indians,  ever  careful  not  to 
expose  themselves,  continued  their  fire.  Soon  all  the  horses  were 
killed.     One  of  the  girls,  venturing  to  raise  her  head  a  little,  was 
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pierced  through  the  brain  by  a  bullet,  and  fell  dead.  Skyles  was 
struck  by  a  bullet,  which  shattered  his  shoulder  blade.  May  re- 
ceived a  ball  through  the  forehead,  and  dropped  lifeless. 

The  lad  Johnston  and  one  of  the  Miss  Flemmings  alone  remained 
unharmed,  with  the  exception  of  Flinn,  who  was  a  captive  on  the 
shore.  Twenty  of  the  savages  now  boarded  the  boat,  some  swim- 
ming to  it,  and  climbing  over  its  sides.  Johnston,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  received  them  with  apparent  kindness,  and 
helped  them  in.  They  all  seemed  in  high  glee,  and  very  good 
natured.  They  shook  him  quite  cordially  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ing in  broken  English,  "  How  de  do  ?  " 

Skyles  was  writhing  in  anguish  under  his  painful  wound.  Miss 
Flemming  was  sitting  silent  and  pallid  with  horror  by  the  side  of 
her  dead  sister.  The  Indians  greeted  them  both  civilly.  They 
then  proceeded  to  scalping  the  dead,  and  the  lifeless  bodies  were 
thrown  overboard.  The  scalps  were  stretched  upon  hoops  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  They  then  drew  the  boat  ashore  and  very 
eagerly  examined  their  prize.  The  unhappy  Skyles,  tortured  by 
his  cruel  wound,  saw  his  silks,  cambrics  and  broadcloths  seized 
by  the  barbarian  spoilers,  while  many  of  his  most  precious  articles 
were  trampled  contemptuously  in  the  mire.  At  length  they  came 
upon  a  keg  of  whisky.  A  general  shout  of  exultation  greeted  this 
discovery.  Everything  else  was  forgotten,  and,  in  a  tumult  of 
delight,  they  rushed  ashore. 

They  built  an  immense  fire,  and  all  gathered  around  it,  dancing 
and  singing.  Thus  far,  in  the  excitement  and  eagerness  of  exam- 
ining their  prize,  they  had  made  no  attempt  to  rob  the  captives 
of  their  clothing.  Johnston  was  quite  richly  dressed,  for  a  boat- 
man, having  provided  himself  with  a  new  suit  just  before  sailing. 
He  had  a  warm  broadcloth  surtout,  a  thick  red  flannel  vest,  a 
ruffled  shirt,  and  an  excellent  pair  of  boots. 

While  they  were  gathered  around  the  fire,  a  stout  Shawnee 
chief,  whose  name  he  afterwards  learned  to  be  Chick-a-tom-mo, 
came  up  and  eyed  his  finery  very  closely.  He  then  took  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  the  overcoat,  and  giving  it  several  very  expressive 
jerks,  indicated,  by  gestures  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  he 
wished  for  it.  Johnston  drew  it  off  and  politely  handed  it  to  him. 
The  red  flannel  waist-coat  was  now  exposed  to  view  in  all  its 
shining  glories. 

The  chief  examined  it  with  great  admiration,  and  regarding  it 
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as  an  emblem  of  the  wearer's  martial  rank,  exclaimed:  ^  Hugh! 
you  big  cappatain  ?  "  Johnston  replied,  in  language  which  the 
chief  seemed  to  understand,  that  he  was  not  an  officer,  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  military  affairs.  The  chief,  towering  up 
as  imposingly  as  he  could,  said :  "  Me  cappatain;  all  dese,"  point- 
ing to  the  other  Indians,  ''my  sogers."  He  then  demanded  the 
waistcoat.  It  was  a  cold  windy  March  day.  Johnston  gave  it  to 
him,  and  stood  shivering  in  his  shirt  and  pantaloons. 

Just  then  an  old  Indian  of  hideous  aspect,  and  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, came  up  and  fixed  an  eagle  eye  upon  Johnston's  nice  clean 
ruffled  shirt,  and  striking  him  upon  the  shoulder,  said,  in  impera* 
tive  tones :  '^  Swap,  swapj  "  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  obey.  As  he  was  drawing  the  shirt  over  his  head,  exposing 
his  bare  chest  to  the  really  wintry  air,  another  Indian  came  up,  a 
young  man  of  very  stout  proportions,  and  of  unexpectedly  hu- 
mane spirit.  The  young  Indian,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  Tom  Lewis,  indicating  that  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
whites,  pulled  the  half-drawn  shirt  back  again,  and  severely  re- 
proached the  old  Indian  for  robbing  the  captive  of  his  shirt  in 
such  cold  weather. 

Soon  after  this,  the  kind  young  man,  with  an  extraordinary  look 
of  pity  and  compassion,  threw  his  own  blanket  over  the  shivering 
shoulders  of  Johnston.  This  act  greatly  cheered  the  poor  prison- 
er, for  it  proved  that,  even  among  the  savages,  there  were  those 
who  had  sympathies  of  kindness  and  generosity,  to  which  one 
might  appeal  not  in  vain. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  ashore,  now  took 
seats  by  the  side  of  the  captives  and  began  to  make  excuses  for 
their  infamous  conduct.  They  said  that  the  Indians  had  com- 
pelled them,  by  threats  of  instant  death,  to  do  as  they  had  done. 
But  these  cheap  words  could  by  no  means  atone  for  so  atrocious 
a  crime.  They  had  both  been  captured  by  the  Indians  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  name  of  one  was  Thomas,  of  the  other.  Divine. 
While  they  were  talking,  a  negro,  who  was  also  a  captive,  came 
forward.  He  said  that  Thomas  had  been  very  averse  to  having 
any  share  in  the  treachery,  but  that  Divine,  having  had  a  promise 
from  the  Indians  that,  in  case  of  success,  his  own  liberty  should  be 
restored  to  him,  had  planned  the  project,  and  with  great  eagerness 
entered  into  its  execution.  In  some  things  the  Indians  had  a  high 
sense  of  honor;    and  it  was  known  that  they  would  be  faithful 
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in  keeping  such  a  promise.  This  charge  against  Divine  was  after- 
wards fully  substantiated. 

As  the  whole  band  of  Indians  and  white  captives  were  gathered 
around  the  bonfire,  the  Indians  preparing  for  their  carouse  with 
the  contents  of  the  whisky  keg,  six  Indian  women  came  up,  lead- 
ing with  them  two  white  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  They  had 
recently  been  taken  from  Kentucky.  Skyles'  wound  was  agoniz- 
ingly painful,  and  Flinn,  who,  in  his  adventurous  life,  had  picked 
up  some  little  knowledge  of  surgery,  dressed  the  wound  as  well  as 
he  could.  An  Indian  woman  kindly  washed  the  wound,  and, 
catching  the  bloody  water  in  a  tin  cup,  insisted  upon  Skyles'  drink* 
ing  it,  saying  that  it  would  accelerate  the  cure. 

This  Indian  band,  it  soon  was  learned,  was  composed  of  de- 
tachments from  several  tribes.  There  were  Shawnees,  Wyan- 
dots,  Delawares,  and  Cherokees.  The  booty  captured  was  divided 
among  them  by  an  aged  chief,  and  all  seemed  satisfied  with  his  de- 
cision. Flinn  was  given  to  a  Shawnee  warrior.  Skyles  to  an  old, 
wrinkled,  crabbed  Indian  of  the  same  tribe,  who  looked  like  a 
fiend  incarnate.  Johnston  was  particularly  fortunate.  He  was 
assigned  to  a  young  Shawnee  chief,  who  developed  very  generous 
and  noble  traits  of  character.  His  countenance  was  mild,  open, 
and  prepossessing.  His  figure  was  very  fine,  his  movements  grace- 
ful, and  in  native  courtliness  of  bearing  he  would  have  graced 
almost  any  society.  Miss  Flemming  was  surrendered  to  the  Cher- 
okees. 

These  arrangements  were  very  promptly  made.  Though  the 
Indians  were  sure  that  there  could  be  no  foe  near  them,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  post  any  sentinels,  still, 
every  man  placed  his  gun  directly  behind  him,  the  breech  resting 
upon  the  ground  and  the  barrel  resting  between  the  forks  of  a 
small  stake,  driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  upon  the  slightest 
alarm  each  man  could  easily  seize  his  gun. 

After  the  distribution  of  their  captives,  Flinn  and  Johnston  with 
Thomas  and  Divine,  were  ordered  to  prepare  oars  for  the  boat  they 
had  taken  that  the  Indians  might  man  it  with  their  warriors,  and 
compel  the  white  men  to  row  it  to  the  attack  of  other  boats  which 
might  be  descending  the  Ohio.  They  manifested  much  sagacity 
in  these  preparations,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

That  night  the  Indians  had  a  grand  carouse.  Their  camp-fire 
threw  its  lurid  gleams  over  the  wide  expanse  of  miles  of  forest  and 
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of  river.  Their  demoniac  revelry,  blending  with  the  cry  of  the 
bear  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  echoed  through  those  vast  solitudes,, 
reminding  one  rather  of  the  maddened  yell  of  fiends  in  the  world 
of  woe,  than  of  the  enjoyments  of  rational  men,  originally  made 
in  God's  own  image. 

The  next  morning  the  Indians,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  sent  their 
scouts  up  the  river  to  watch  for  descending  boats.  Those  who 
remained  in  the  encampment  painted  their  faces,  dressed  their 
scalp-tufts,  and  decorated  themselves  in  the  highest  style  of  bar- 
baric military  art.  Each  warrior  had  a  pocket  mirror  which  had 
been  obtained  by  previous  traffic  with  the  whites. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  a  canoe  was  seen  close  to  the 
Kentucky  shore,  containing  six  white  men.  They  were  ascending^ 
the  river,  laboriously  rowing  against  the  current.  All  the  prisoners 
were  immediately  ordered  upon  pain  of  death  to  descend  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  make  every  effort  to  decoy  the  canoe  within 
reach  of  the  Indian  rifles.  Divine  entered  upon  the  service  with, 
alacrity,  seeming  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  very  ingenious  in  the  strata* 
gems  which  he  employed.  He  invented  a  very  lamentable  and 
plausible  story  of  their  descending  the  river  in  a  boat,  when  it 
struck  a  snag  and  sunk,  they  escaping  only  with  their  lives.  He 
said  that  they  had  no  guns  to  obtain  food,  that  they  had  not  come 
across  any  Indians,  and  that  they  were  actually  starving. 

A^ith  agony  Johnston  beheld  the  canoe  put  oflf  from  the  Ken» 
tucky  shore  to  cross  the  river.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  make 
signs  to  them  to  go  back.  The  Indians  concealed  themselves 
among  the  willows  which  grew  very  densely  along  the  river  banks» 
As  soon  as  the  humane,  unsuspecting  men  drew  within  gunshot^ 
the  Indians  selected  their  victims,  and  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired» 
Some  fell  into  the  river,  and  in  thus  falling  overset  the  canoe. 
which  floated  down  the  river  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  When 
they  fired,  the  canoe  was  within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  shore. 
The  Indians,  eager  for  scalps,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  seizing 
the  dead  bodies,  obtained  the  scalps  of  all. 

While  thus  employed  their  scouts  announced  another  and  a  far 
more  splendid  prize  in  view.  Three  large,  flat-bottomed  boats 
were  in  sight,  heavily  laden  with  horses  and  dry  goods.  They 
were  bound  for  Lexington,  Kentucky.  It  was  then  nearly  twelve 
o'clock  and  the  little  flotilla  was  about  a  mile  above  the  point 
where  the  Indians  stood  concealed  in  the  woods.    Instantly  alt 
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was  commotion.  A  large  party  of  warriors  sprang  into  the  boat, 
and  compelled  their  white  prisoners  to  pull  at  the  oars.  The 
three  boats,  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  drifted  rs^idly 
down  the  stream,  until  they  came  opposite  the  point  where  the 
savages  were  concealed  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  willows. 

The  Indians  then  forcing  the  rowers  to  their  utmost  efforts, 
pushed  out  rapidly  in  pursuit,  and  very  speedily  opened  a  heavy 
fire  upon  their  victims.  The  boats  returned  the  fire,  and  a  warm 
contest  ensued,  as  the  contending  parties  floated  rapidly  side  by 
side,  down  the  swift  current  of  the  stream.  The  Indian  warriors, 
though  they  had  but  one  boat,  greatly  outnumbered  the  white 
men. 

The  hindermost  boat  of  the  three  was  for  a  time  in  great  dan- 
ger. It  had  but  one  pair  of  oars,  was  heavily  laden,  and  had  only 
three  or  four  men  on  board.  The  Indians  made  for  that  boat, 
and  swept  the  deck  with  an  incessant  fire  from  their  rifles.  The 
men  at  the  oars  in  this  boat  strained  every  nerve  in  the  endeavor 
to  overtake  their  companions  who  were  in  the  advance,  while 
Captain  Marshall,  who  was  in  command,  stood  firmly  at  the  steer* 
ing  oar,  with  a  shower  of  bullets  whistling  around  him. 

The  Indians,  in  their  eagerness  to  overtake  the  whites,  left  the 
swift  central  current,  and  endeavored  to  cut  across  the  river,  from 
point  to  point,  hoping  by  shortening  the  distance  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage. They  thus  lost  the  force  of  the  current,  and  found 
themselves  rapidly  dropping  astern.  The  practiced  rowers  in  the 
white  man's  boat  pushed  on  with  renewed  zeal,  while  the  second 
boat  waited  for  them.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  the  crew 
leaped  on  board  the  larger  and  better  manned  barge,  and  they 
abandoned  their  own,  with  its  horses,  goods,  and  all  its  contents 
to  the  enemy. 

The  two  crews,  thus  united,  were  enabled  to  shoot  ahead  with 
increased  rapidity,  so  that  they  soon  overtook  the  leading  boat, 
into  which  they  also  leaped,  surrendering  another  richly  freighted 
craft  to  the  foe.  This  boat,  in  which  all  were  now  assembled,  was 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  all.  It  had  six  pair  of  oars,  and 
being  so  strongly  manned,  was  soon  beyond  the  roach  of  the  bul- 
lets of  the  savages.  Fortunately  the  Indians,  accustonud  only  to 
the  i)addlc,  did  not  know  how  to  row.  The  white  men  wore  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  oars.  The  captive  whites,  who  wore  forced  into 
the  chase,  while  apparently  doing  their  best,  were  careful  never  to 
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pull  together,  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  favor  the 
escape  of  their  friends.  The  Indian,  also,  who  endeavored  to 
steer,  was  not  a  skilled  helmsman. 

Though  the  chase  continued  for  an  hour,  the  Indians  then  be- 
came satisfied  that  they  could  not  overtake  the  white  men.  Aban- 
doning the  pursuit,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  two  boats 
which  had  thus  been  deserted.  They  were  both  drawn  to  the  shore, 
and  to  their  unbounded  delight  they  discovered  that  the  prize 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  was  rich  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine expectations.  There  were  several  fine  horses  on  board 
these  capacious  barges,  and  a  large  supply  of  sugar,  fiour,  choco- 
late and  other  inestimable  treasures. 

Another  keg  of  whisky  was  found,  which  discovery  was  greeted 
with  more  exuberant  applause  than  was  any  other  of  the  acquisi- 
tions. These  Indian  warriors  ever  carried  their  home  with  them. 
Wherever  they  chanced  to  be  was  their  home.  They  resolved  to 
regale  themselves  with  another  magnificent  feast.  The  sublime 
and  gigantic  forest,  with  no  underbrush,  carpeted  with  green 
sward,  and  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  wide-flowing  river,  pre- 
sented a  lawn  for  such  a  festival  as  no  park  which  the  hand 
of  opulence  had  reared  could  rival.  The  sun  shone  in  beauti- 
fully upon  them  from  the  south.  The  trees  and  the  rising  hills 
beyond  sheltered  them  from  the  cold  March  winds.  With  their 
hatchets  they  soon  constructed  several  wigwams,  which  rose  in 
graceful  beauty  beneath  the  canopy  of  foliage  which  was  even 
then  beginning  to  clothe  the  forest.  The  warriors,  in  their  gay 
attire  of  plumes  and  fringes  and  gorgeously  colored  robes,  as  they 
flitted  about  among  the  trees,  added  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene. 

Fire,  bright  illumination,  seems  to  be  ever  and  inseparably  the 
companion  of  festivity.  As  the  shades  of  evening  darkened 
around  them,  one  of  the  grandest  of  bonfires  which  ever  graced  a 
savage  carousal  was  built.  A  large  kettle  was  filled  with  chocolate 
and  sugar,  the  Indians  seeming  to  understand  perfectly  the  art  of 
preparing  the  rich  beverage.  Somehow  they  learned  that  young 
Johnston  understood  the  art  of  cookery.  He  was  ordered  to  make 
some  flour  cakes,  and  bake  them  in  the  fire.  A  deer  skin  was 
handed  him  as  a  tray  on  which  to  knead  the  flour.  As  this  skin 
had  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  saddle,  it  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  add  to  the  appetite  of  the  white  lookers  on. 
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Johnston  made  some  dumplings,  sweetened  them  with  sugar,  and 
boiled  them  in  the  chocolate.  The  Indians,  in  devouring  sudi 
jinimagined  delicacies,  gave  utterance  to  the  most  unbounded  sat- 
isfaction. They  praised  the  cook  in  their  most  eulogistic  strains, 
and  declared  that  he  should  ever  henceforth  serve  them  in  that 
capacity.  As  with  the  white  men,  the  wine  comes  after  the  feast, 
so  with  these  Indian  revelers  the  whisky  came,  after  they  had 
gorged  themselves  with  their  unaccustomed  food. 

The  beverage,  so  precious  yet  so  fatal  to  them,  as  to  all  the  rest 
of  mankind,  had  been  carefully  guarded.  As  usual,  in  preparation 
for  a  disgraceful  drunken  bout,  a  select  band  was  appointed  to 
keep  sober,  and  to  watch  over  the  inebriates  when  frenzied  with 
the  fire-water.  With  what  was  intended  as  true  hospitality,  their 
white  prisoners  were  invited  to  share  in  their  carouse.  Johnston 
and  Skyles  declined  the  invitation.  But  Flinn,  a  backwoodsman 
of  generous  impulses,  but  of  semi-barbarian  habits,  eagerly  joined 
the  revelers.  He  drank  as  deeply  as  any,  and  soon,  in  the  frensy 
of  intoxication,  forgot  all  his  calamities  and  lost  all  self-controL 

He  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  a  drunken  Indian,  and,  being  a  man 
of  wonderful  muscular  strength,  gave  his  antagonist  an  unmerci- 
ful beating.  Several  of  the  tribe  to  which  that  Indian  belonged 
rushed  upon  him  with  fury ;  but  the  others  interposed,  with  peals 
of  laughter,  saying  that  Flinn  had  exhibited  genuine  pluck,  that 
it  was  a  fair  fight,  and  that  he  should  have  fair  play. 

As  Johnston  and  Skyles  had  refused  to  join  the  revelers,  it  was 
feared  that  they  might  attempt  to  escape  during  the  scene  of 
tumult  and  confusion  which  would  ensue.  They  were  therefore 
bound.  But  as  there  was  danger  that  they  might  be  assailed  by 
some  of  the  Indians,  in  their  drunken  fury,  and  killed,  they  were 
removed  to  a  distance  and  laid  down  beside  some  trees. 

While  in  this  helpless  condition,  unable  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  defend  themselves,  they  saw  with  terror  a  burly  savage  reeling 
towards  them,  with  his  drawn  knife  in  his  hand,  and  uttering 
drunken  curses.  The  wretch,  when  within  a  few  paces  of  them, 
stopped,  eyed  them  savagely,  and  harangued  them  madly  for  a 
minute,  in  language  which  they  could  not  understand.  Having 
worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  insane  fury,  he  uttered  a  hideous 
yell,  and  springing  upon  Skyles,  seized  him  by  the  hair  and  en- 
deavored to  scalp  him.  He  was  so  intoxicated  that  he  worked 
very   clumsily,  though  he  cut  a  severe   gash  in  Skyles'  head. 
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Before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose,  the  guard  appointed  for 
the  general  protection  ran  up  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  shoulders  hurled  him  to  the  distance  of  several  yards. 
The  escape  of  poor,  wounded,  suffering  Skyles  was  very  extraor- 
dinary,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  recover  from  the 
agitation  of  the  scene. 

The  next  morning  the  Indians  separated.  The  party  to  which 
Flinn  belonged  remained  at  the  river,  hoping  to  intercept  more 
boats.  Johnston's  party  directed  their  steps  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion toward  their  distant  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee. 
Among  the  prizes  which  they  found  in  the  boat  abandoned  by 
Captain  Marshall  there  was  a  cow.  Johnston  was  required  to 
lead  her  by  a  halter.  As  she  was  unaccustomed  to  this  mode 
of  travel,  she  proved  exceedingly  refractory.  We  are  told  that, 
"  when  he  took  one  side  of  a  tree,  she  regularly  chose  the  other. 
Whenever  he  attempted  to  lead  her,  she  planted  her  feet  firmly 
before  her,  and  refused  to  move  a  step.  When  he  strove  to  drive 
her,  she  ran  off  into  the  bushes,  dragging  him  after  her,  to  the 
no  small  injury  of  his  person  and  dress.  The  Indians  were  in  a 
roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  appeared  highly 
to  enjoy  his  perplexity.*** 

After  the  first  day's  march,  at  night  they  reached  a  small  Indian 
village,  or  rather  encampment.  Here  they  left  the  women  and 
children  of  their  party.  Also,  to  the  great  relief  of  Johnston,  they 
slaughtered  the  cow,  and  had  a  great  feast,  fortunately  without 
any  whisky  to  inflame  their  wild  passions. 

The  kind-hearted  Mess-ha-wa,  to  whom  Johnston  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  absent  this  night.  The  wary  Indians,  far  more  cau- 
tious than  the  white  people  often  were,  thinking  it  possible  that 
they  might  be  pursued,  had  entrusted  a  guard  of  several  warriors 
to  Mess-ha-wa,  who  was  to  bring  up  the  rear.  During  his  ab- 
sence, Johnston  was  entrusted  to  an  Indian  of  very  inhuman 
character. 

After  the  feast  he  cruelly  bound  Johnston  that  he  might  not 
escape  during  the  night.  As  he  drew  the  cord  tigluly  around 
the  wrist,  causing  great  i)ain,  Johnston  ventured  to  complain. 
The  merciless  fellow  affected  to  fall  into  a  great  passion.  Utter- 
ing a  revolting  oath,  which  he  had  learned  from  the  lij)s  of  vulgar, 
swearing  white  men,  he  drew  the  tightly  twisted  cord  with  all  the 
♦  Western  Adventures,  by  John  A.  McClung, 
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Strength  of  his  brawny  muscles,  burying  it  in  the  tender  flesh  ol 
his  victim.  The  anguish  was  most  acute.  During  the  whole 
night  Johnston  remained  thus  fearfully  tortured,  moaning  in 
almost  unendurable  pain. 

In  the  morning  Mess-ha-wa  came.  He  found  his  prisoner  in  a 
burning  fever,  with  his  hands  dreadfully  swollen.  He  was  very 
indignant,  immediately  cut  the  cords,  and  assailed,  in 
language  of  severest  rebuke,  the  wretch  who  had  wantonly  in- 
flicted the  torture.  The  march  was  resumed,  Mess-ha*wa 
watched  over  his  captive  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  He  could 
not  have  treated  a  brother  more  kindly.  On  the  other  hand,  the. 
savage  fiend  to  whom  Skyles  had  been  entrusted,  seemed  to 
delight  in  making  him  miserable.  Notwithstanding  his  inflamed 
wound,  he  piled  upon  his  back  a  heavy  burden  of  baggage,  and 
also  compelled  him  to  carry  his  rifle.  Thus  his  wound  was  kept 
continually  irritated,  and  prevented  from  healing.  He  continually 
assailed  him  with  curses,  often  with  blows,  and  nearly  starved 
him. 

The  Indians  were  east  of  the  Scioto  River.  They  soon  reached 
the  stream,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross.  It  could  not  be 
forded,  as  it  was  swollen  by  the  spring  rains.  It  was  but  a 
partial  protection,  after  all,  which  the  kind  hearted  Mess-ha-wa 
could  afford  his  captive.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a  raft. 
Johnston  was  compelled  to  work  like  a  slave.  A  large  log  was  to 
be  carried  for  this  purpose  several  hundred  yards.  Two  Indians 
took  the  light  end.  The  heavy  butt  was  given  to  Johnston  alone. 
With  convulsive  strength  he  placed  it  upon  his  shoulder.  As  he 
tottered  along  it  was  crushing  him.  Sinking  beneath  the  load,  he 
shouted  to  those  at  the  other  end,  "  take  care,"  and  dropped  his 
burden.  They  did  not  understand  the  warning,  and  were  both 
violently  knocked  down,  and  rendered,  for  a  moment,  insensible* 
Then,  seizing  their  tomahawks,  they  rushed,  with  curses  upon 
their  lips,  towards  Johnson,  and  would  instantly  have  killed  him 
had  not  the  others  interposed. 

These  savages  had  a  singular  sense  of  justice.  They  reviled 
the  two  Indians  who  had  placed  upon  the  shoulder  of  their 
captive  twice  as  heavy  a  burden  as  they  could  carry  themselves. 
They  laughed  uproariously  at  their  merited  discomfiture,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  lay  any  hand  of  violence  upon  the 
victim  of  their  fury. 
30 
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They  all  crossed  the  river  on  the  raft.  The  Indians,  deeming 
themselves  now  entirely  secure  from  pursuit,  began  to  journey 
much  more  leisurely.  Johnston  was  quite  impatient  to  reach  the 
villages  on  the  Maumee.  He  hoped  to  find  there  some  benevolent 
trader,  French  or  English,  who  would  ransom  him  and  set  him  at 
liberty.  Johnston  gives  the  following  account  of  a  game  of  cards 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  play  with  the  most  intense 
enjoyment.     The  game  was  called  Nosey, 

The  Indians  took  an  ordinary  pack  of  cards,  such  as  they  ob> 
tained  from  the  traders.  The  pack  was  equally  divided  between 
the  two  players.  The  game  consisted  in  each  one  endeavoring, 
by  some  process  not  explained,  to  get  all  the  cards  into  his  own 
possession.  The  winner  had  the  right  to  ten  fillips  at  his  adver- 
sary's nose.  This  the  loser  was  to  meet  in  perfect  gravity. 
Should  the  slightest  smile  curl  his  lip,  he  was  to  receive  ten  ad- 
ditional fillips,  and  so  on  for  every  smile. 

At  this  game  the  childish  Indians  would  play  all  day  long. 
They  seemed  never  to  be  weary  of  it.  A  group  of  bystanders 
usually  looked  on,  as  much  entertained  as  were  the  players 
Shouts  of  laughter  rose  from  all  lips  when  the  penalty  was 
exacted. 

The  Indians  were  very  capricious.  Sometimes  they  were  good 
natured,  and  seemed  peculiarly  amiable  and  smiling.  Again  they 
would  seem  sulky,  morose,  and  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Upon  one 
occasion,  Johnston  asked  an  aged  Shawnee  chief  how  far  it  was  to 
their  village.  The  chief  replied  with  great  good  nature.  Taking 
a  stick,  he  drew  quite  accurately  upon  the  sand  a  diagram  of  their 
route.  He  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the  Ohio  River  and  of 
the  Scioto,  of  the  various  Indian  villages,  and  waived  his  hand  for 
every  day  which  would  be  necessarily  occupied  on  the  journey. 

Johnston  then  inquired  how  many  inhabitants  their  village  con- 
tained. The  placidity  of  the  chief  at  once  disappeared.  He  was 
thrown  into  a  great  rage.     His  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"  Once,"  said  he,  "  we  were  a  great,  great  nation.  We  had  many 
warriors.  The  Long  Knives  came,  and  they  have  killed  nearly  all  of 
us.  There  are  but  few  left.  But  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  Shaw- 
nee alive,  we  will  fight,  fight,  fight.  When  there  is  no  Shawnee 
then  there  is  no  fight." 

It  so  chanced  that  they  passed  through  a  forest  which  a  survey- 
ing party  had  explored.     The  indications  of  their  encroachments 
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were  evident  by  ax-marks  on  a  tree.  The  Indians  halted,  exam- 
ined the  trees  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  then  they  unitedly 
set  up  a  maddened  yell.  They  gave  vent  to  their  rage,  dnd  added  to 
its  intensity  by  smiting  the  tree  with  their  hatchets,  and  by  cursing 
their  prisoners  with  such  menacing  gestures  that  they  supposed 
their  doom  was  sealed.  It  seemed  that  such  anger  could  never 
be  appeased. 

Resuming  silently  their  journey,  they  had  advanced  but  a  little 
distance  when  they  came  to  a  creek  of  deep,  dark  water,  which  they 
had  to  pass  on  a  slippery  log.  The  weather  was  bitterly  cold.  A 
severe  frost  during  the  night  had  glazed  with  ice  the  log  which  had 
been  barked.  The  Indians  passed  in  safety.  Johnston's  inexpe- 
rienced foot  slipped,  and  he  was  soused  over  head  and  ears  in  the 
cold  flood.  The  Indians,  who  had  just  been  apparently  almost 
bursting  with  rage,  raised  shouts  of  good-natured  laughter.  Their 
anger  was  instantly  all  dispelled. 

It  was  one  of  their  favorite  amusements,  when  good  natured,  to 
compel  their  captives  to  dance  in  English  fashion,  keeping  time  to 
their  own  music.  Again,  indulging  in  more  savage  enjojrment, 
they  would  build  a  large  fire  and  force  their  captives  to  leap 
through  the  flames  with  such  rapidity  as  not  to  be  seriously  burned. 

The  slow  and  painful  journey  through  the  wilderness,  which  we 
are  now  describing,  occupied  several  weeks.  Thus  far  Skyles  and 
Johnston  had  been  kept  together.  They  were  now  separated.  One 
party  with  Skyles  took  a  westerly  course,  and  directed  their  steps 
toward  the  valley  of  the  Great  Miami.  The  other  party  turned 
north,  seeking  the  Sandusky. 

A  negro  slave  had  escaped  from  Kentucky,  and  had  taken  ref* 
uge  among  the  Wyandots.  They  had  received  him  kindly  .and 
adopted  him  into  the  tribe.  A  Wyandot  Indian,  who  had  become 
a  very  shrewd  trader,  had  taken  the  negro  into  his  service  as  an 
assistant.  He  found  the  negro's  knowledge  and  intelligence  to  be 
of  great  value  to  him.  The  Indian  was  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing, at  Detroit,  whisky,  powder,  blankets  and  other  such  articles 
as  would  be  in  demand,  packing  them  upon  horses  and  selling 
them  in  the  Indian  villages  for  furs  and  hides,  often  making  a 
thousand  per  cent,  on  his  sales. 

This  man,  with  his  negro  attendant,  casually  encountered,  in 
one  of  the  trails  of  the  forest,  the  party  journeying  with  Johnston 
towards  the  Sandusky.     The  trader  produced  his  rum,  and  imme- 
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diately  a  brisk  traffic  ensued ;  the  Indians  rapidly  disposing  of 
the  articles  which  they  had  obtained  from  the  boats.  Johnston 
saw  his  admirable  boots,  for  which  he  had  paid  eight  dollars  in 
Virginia  but  a  few  weeks  before,  exchanged  for  a  pint  of  rum. 
Other  articles  were  sold  at  the  same  rate. 

The  Indians,  as  usual  on  such  occasons,  laid  in  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  whisky,  and  made  their  deliberate  preparations  for  a 
night's  carouse.  Johnston,  for  his  own  personal  safety,  and  also 
to  prevent  his  escape,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  two  sober 
Indians.  They  bound  him  securely  with  a  cord,  the  two  ends  of 
which  they  passed  under  their  own  bodies,  as  they  laid  themselves 
down  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  one  on  each  side  of  their  prisoner. 
He  could  not  move  without  giving  them  warning. 

In  the  night  it  began  to  rain.  The  falling  flood  woke  Johnston. 
The  Indians  regarded  it  no  more  than  would  a  wolf  or  a  buf- 
falo. Johnston,  unable  to  extricate  himself,  was  endeavoring  to 
submit  to  his  lot  in  patience,  when  the  kind-hearted  negro,  with 
benevolence  characteristic  of  his  race,  came  to  him  and  courte- 
ously invited  him  to  take  shelter  beneath  his  tent,  which  stood 
near  by. 

Johnston  was  beginning  to  explain  to  his  friend  that  he  was  so 
fettered  that  he  could  not  extricate  himself  without  the  consent  of 
his  guards,  when  they,  roused  by  the  incident,  and  supposing  that 
an  escape  was  intended,  sprang  to  their  feet,  grappled  their  cap- 
tive with  convulsive  violence,  and  simultaneously  gave  that  terrific 
yell  which  was  called  the  alarm  whoop.  The  cry  seemed  to  be 
instantly  repeated  by  every  Indian  in  the  encampment.  The 
whole  band,  nearly  all  in  a  frenzy  of  drunkenness,  rushed  towards 
Johnston,  and  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  The  poor  negro  was 
pallid  with  terror.  The  savages,  however,  proved  more  consider- 
ate than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  them.  They 
were  doubtless  conducting  Johnston  to  their  village,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  grand  revel  in  burning  him  at  the  stake.  To  kill  him  in 
a  moment  of  anger  would  spoil  their  sport. 

Several  of  the  Indians  seized  Johnston  and  dragged  him  vio- 
lently a  few  paces  into  the  woods.  They  then  questioned  him 
with  the  shrewdness  of  a  cross-examining  lawyer  respecting  his 
interview  with  the  negro — what  the  negro  said  and  what  he  said. 
He  replied  by  simply  and  clearly  telling  the  whole  truth.  They 
then  took  the  terrified  negro  aside,  and  with  their  gleaming  toma- 
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hawks  brandished  before  his  face,  assured  him  that  Johnston  had 
confessed  all,  and  that  they  would  scalp  him  on  the  spot  if.  he 
did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  His  story  agreed  exactly  with  that 
which  Johnston  had  told.  As  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could 
know  what  Johnston  had  said,  these  logical  barbarians  inferred 
that  their  story  must  be  true,  and  that  no  plot  for  escape  had  been 
concerted. 

The  Indians  were  completely  sobered  by  the  alarm,  and  as  it 
was  raining  violently,  they  allowed  Johnston  to  take  shelter  in  the 
comfortable  wigwam  which  the  negro  had  reared  for  himself.' 
Johnston  was  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and  health,  and  being  much 
exhausted  he  soon  fell  very  soundly  asleep — sleeping  like  a  /^,  as 
is  often  said.  But  he  was  soon  tormented  by  a  terrible  nightmare. 
He  dreamed  that  he  was  drowning  in  the  creek  into  which  he  had 
that  morning  fallen,  and  that  he  was  suffering  all  the  horrors  of 
strangulation.  At  length  he  awoke.  He  found  that  a  burly 
Indian  had  entered  the  wigwam,  seated  himself  upon  his  breast  as 
if  he  had  been  a  logy  and  was  quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  Johnston, 
threw  the  Indian  off.  The  savage  did  not  resent  it ;  but  taking 
another  seat,  with  great  gravity  resumed  smoking  his  pipe. 

The  next  morning  the  warriors,  in  continuation  of  their  revel, 
had  a  great  war  dance.  They  painted  themselves  hideously, 
dressed  themselves  in  their  most  gorgeous  military  display,  and 
endeavored  to  fan  the  flame  of  their  passions  into  fury,  as  they 
recited  the  wrongs  which  they  had  received  from  the  white  men. 
A  stake  was  planted  in  the  ground  and  painted  in  alternate  stripes 
of  black  and  red.  The  dancers  circled  around  it,  chanting  in 
angry  tones  their  accusations  and  denunciations. 

"The  pale  faces,"  they  sang,  "have  robbed  us  of  our  lands; 
they  have  slaughtered  our  warriors ;  they  have  burned  our  villa- 
ges; they  have  cut  up  and  trampled  down  our  com;  they  have 
insulted  our  women;  they  have  frightened  the  game  from  our 
fields ;  they  have  driven  our  wives  and  children  into  the  forest  to 
starve." 

More  and  more  enraged  the  warriors  became,  as  the  song  and 
the  dance  went  on.  At  length,  Chick-a-tom-mo,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded  as  the  chief  of  the  band  who  had  robbed  Johnston 
of  his  warm  surtout  and  gaudy  vest,  maddened  with  rum  and  the 
■excitement  of  the  carouse,  with  eyes  flashing  fire  like  those  of  a 
maniac,  broke  from  the  dancers,  and  rushing  to  the  spot  where 
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Johnston  sat  calmly  contemplating  the  scene,  struck  him  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  clenched  fist.  Then,  seeing  the  two  white 
children  near  him,  who  were  prisoners,  he  snatched  up  a  toma- 
hawk, and  swinging  it  through  the  air,  plunged  like  a  maddened 
bull  upon  them.  The  little  creatures,  terrified,  fled,  uttering 
piercing  screams.  The  drunken  savage  soon  overtook  the  girl, 
and  was  just  about  to  bury  his  tomahawk  in  her  brain  when 
Mess-ha-wa,  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  overtook  him,  seized  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  hurled  the  would-be  murderer  several  paces 
back.  The  noble  Indian  caught  the  shrieking  child  in  his  arms, 
and  then  ran  to  catch  and  protect  the  boy.  The  little  fellow,  terror- 
striken,  ran  so  fast,  often  doubling  in  his  flight,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  caught.  Mess-ha-wa  took  them  both  in 
his  arms,  and  spoke  to  them  so  kindly  as  to  soothe  their  fears, 
and  though  he  addressed  them  only  in  the  Indian  language,  they 
instinctively  understood  his  meaning,  and  clung  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. 

.  Chick-a-tom-mo,  probably  conscious  how  greatly  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  sullenly  retired,  without  any  attempt  to  resent  the  violent 
interference  of  Mess-ha-wa. 

The  rum  was  not  yet  all  gone,  and  the  revelry  was  to  continue 
until  the  last  drop  had  disappeared.  The  Indians  never  thought 
of  laying  up  any  for  future  use.  While  the  disgusting  drunken 
bout  continued,  a  Mingo  chief,  who  was  out  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, joined  the  party.  Nothing  loth,  he  accepted  the  cordial 
invitation  to  join  in  the  drinking.  Drunkenness  sometimes  cre- 
ates rage,  sometimes  maudlin  good  nature.  The  Mingo  chief 
took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  all  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a 
particularly  loving  mood,  to  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  they  would 
give  their  captive,  Johnston,  to  him. 

He  had  lately  killed  a  Wyandot  warrior;  his  widow  was  incon- 
solable; she  had  no  one  to  bring  game  to  her  lodge;  she  insisted 
that  the  Mingo  chief  should  either  provide  her  with  another  hus- 
band, or,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  should  lay  down 
his  own  life.  He  said  that  the  squaw  was  old,  toothless,  bent 
with  rheumatism,  and  a  terrible  scold.  He  was  too  poor  to  hire 
anyone  to  marry  her;  he  could  not  think  of  marrying  her  himself. 
He  urged,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  him  their  captive,  who 
being  young  and  handsome,  would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the 
squaw. 
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The  Mingo  chief  knew  the  fate  of  burning  at  the  stake,  for 
which  Johnston  was  reserved.  He  supposed  that  Johnrton 
might  be  aware  of  it.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  would 
gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  saving  his  life  by  mar- 
rying into  the  tribe. 

The  intoxicated  Indians,  in  their  excessive  good  nature,  agreed 
to  this.  Johnston,  who  had  many  fears  respecting  his  approach- 
ing fate,  made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement.  He  thought  the 
plan  greatly  increased  his  chances  of  final  escape.  All  the  In- 
dians gathered  around  him  with  congratulations,  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  a  fine  Wyandot 
squaw  was  waiting  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Within  an  hour  the  Indians  went  on  their  way,  leaving  John- 
ston with  his  new  master.  The  Mingo  chief,  whose  route  led 
along  the  same  trail,  conscious  of  the  capricious  character  of  his 
countrymen,  was  anxious  to  put  as  much  distance  as  he  could 
between  himself  and  the  former  owners  of  the  prisoner,  tarried  at 
the  encampment  until  nearly  evening.  He  then  shouldered  his 
wallet,  and,  accompanied  by  Johnston,  followed  slowly  on. 

As  soon  as  the  Shawanese  became  sober,  they  regretted  their 
liberality,  and  began  to  reproach  one  another  for  the  senseless 
transaction.  They  halted,  waiting  for  the  Mingo  chief  to  overtake 
them.  By  noon  the  next  day  he  made  his  appearance.  Clamor- 
ously, they  demanded  the  return  of  their  prisoner.  He  demurred. 
A  scene  of  violent  altercation  ensued,  accompanied  with  angry 
gestures  and  many  oaths  —  for  the  Indians  had  learned  of  the 
white  men  how  to  swear. 

At  length  Mess-ha-wa  silently  mounted  a  horse,  and  led  an- 
other by  a  halter.  He  then  approached  the  spot  where  Johnston 
stood,  and  ordered  him  to  leap  upon  the  spare  horse.  The  cap- 
tive, bewildered,  not  knowing  what  was  best,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  his  friend,  immediately  obeyed.  The  whip  was  applied 
to  both  steeds,  and  with  clattering  hoofs  they  rushed  along  the 
trail,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Thus  the  affair  was 
settled. 
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Johnston  sat  calmly  contemplating  the  scene,  struck  him  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  clenched  fist.  Then,  seeing  the  two  white 
children  near  him,  who  were  prisoners,  he  snatched  up  a  toma- 
hawk, and  swinging  it  through  the  air,  plunged  like  a  maddened 
bull  upon  them.  The  little  creatures,  terrified,  fled,  uttering 
piercing  screams.  The  drunken  savage  soon  overtook  the  girl, 
and  was  just  about  to  bury  his  tomahawk  in  her  brain  when 
Mess-ha-wa,  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  overtook  him,  seized  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  hurled  the  would-be  murderer  several  paces 
back.  The  noble  Indian  caught  the  shrieking  child  in  his  arms^ 
and  then  ran  to  catch  and  protect  the  boy.  The  little  fellow,  terror- 
striken,  ran  so  fast,  often  doubling  in  his  flight,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  caught.  Mess-ha-wa  took  them  both  in 
his  arms,  and  spoke  to  them  so  kindly  as  to  soothe  their  fears, 
and  though  he  addressed  them  only  in  the  Indian  language,  the]r 
instinctively  understood  his  meaning,  and  clung  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. 

.  Chick-a-tom-mo,  probably  conscious  how  greatly  he  was  tn  the 
wrong,  sullenly  retired,  without  any  attempt  to  resent  the  violent 
interference  of  Mess-ha-wa. 

The  rum  was  not  yet  all  gone,  and  the  revelry  was  to  continue 
until  the  last  drop  had  disappeared.  The  Indians  never  thought 
of  laying  up  any  for  future  use.  While  the  disgusting  drunken 
bout  continued,  a  Mingo  chief,  who  was  out  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion,  joined  the  party.  Nothing  loth,  he  accepted  the  cordial 
invitation  to  join  in  the  drinking.  Drunkenness  sometimes  cre- 
ates rage,  sometimes  maudlin  good  nature.  The  Mingo  chief 
took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  all  seemed  to  him  to  be  tn  a 
particularly  loving  mood,  to  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  they  would 
give  their  captive,  Johnston,  to  him. 

He  had  lately  killed  a  Wyandot  warrior;  his  widow  was  uico4^ 
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The  Mingo  chief  knew  the  fate  of  burning  at  the  stake,  for 
which  Johnston  was  reserved.  He  supposed  that  Johnston 
might  be  aware  of  it.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  would 
gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  saving  his  life  by  mar- 
rying into  the  tribe. 

The  intoxicated  Indians,  in  their  excessive  good  nature,  agreed 
to  this.  Johnston,  who  had  many  fears  respecting  his  approach- 
ing fate,  made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement.  He  thought  the 
plan  greatly  increased  his  chances  of  final  escape.  All  the  In- 
dians gathered  around  him  with  congratulations,  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  a  fine  Wyandot 
squaw  was  waiting  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Within  an  hour  the  Indians  went  on  their  way,  leaving  John- 
ston with  his  new  master.  The  Mingo  chief,  whose  route  led 
along  the  same  trail,  conscious  of  the  capricious  character  of  his 
countrymen,  was  anxious  to  put  as  much  distance  as  he  could 
between  himself  and  the  former  owners  of  the  prisoner,  tarried  at 
the  encampment  until  nearly  evening.  He  then  shouldered  his 
wallet,  and,  accompanied  by  Johnston,  followed  slowly  on. 

As  soon  as  the  Shawanese  became  sober,  they  regretted  their 
liberality,  and  began  to  reproach  one  another  for  the  senseless 
transaction.  They  halted,  waiting  for  the  Mingo  chief  to  overtake 
them.  By  noon  the  next  day  he  made  his  appearance.  Clamor- 
ously, they  demanded  the  return  of  their  prisoner.  He  demurred. 
A  scene  of  violent  altercation  ensued,  accompanied  with  angij 
gestures  and  many  oaths  —  for  the  Indians  had  learned  of  the 
vhite  men  how  to  swear. 

^  leneth  M^kh^s^jilenyunflant^  a  horse»  and  kd  ib* 

other  by  a  halW^^^^^BMIW^^^HH^^^fc  »I>oc  where  JoIuuim 
stood,  airtd  ordered  him  to  Jca^  uf>OD  ihe  spare  hofie^    The  " 
:d»  not  knowiof  what  w^  t^v^t,  :ind  havioy 
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Johnston  sat  calmly  contemplating  the  scene,  struck  him  a  vio- 
lent blow  with  his  clenched  fist.  Then,  seeing  the  two  white 
children  near  him,  who  were  prisoners,  he  snatched  up  a  toma- 
hawk, and  swinging  it  through  the  air,  plunged  like  a  maddened 
bull  upon  them.  The  little  creatures,  terrified,  fled,  uttering 
piercing  screams.  The  drunken  savage  soon  overtook  the  girl, 
and  was  just  about  to  bury  his  tomahawk  in  her  brain  when 
Mess-ha-wa,  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer,  overtook  him,  seized  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  hurled  the  would-be  murderer  several  paces 
back.  The  noble  Indian  caught  the  shrieking  child  in  his  arms, 
and  then  ran  to  catch  and  protect  the  boy.  The  little  fellow,  terror- 
striken,  ran  so  fast,  often  doubling  in  his  flight,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  caught.  Mess-ha-wa  took  them  both  in 
his  arms,  and  spoke  to  them  so  kindly  as  to  soothe  their  fears, 
and  though  he  addressed  them  only  in  the  Indian  language,  they 
instinctively  understood  his  meaning,  and  clung  to  him  for  pro- 
tection. 

.  Chick-a-tom-mo,  probably  conscious  how  greatly  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  sullenly  retired,  without  any  attempt  to  resent  the  violent 
interference  of  Mess-ha-wa. 

The  rum  was  not  yet  all  gone,  and  the  revelry  was  to  continue 
until  the  last  drop  had  disappeared.  The  Indians  never  thought 
of  laying  up  any  for  future  use.  While  the  disgusting  drunken 
bout  continued,  a  Mingo  chief,  who  was  out  on  a  hunting  excur- 
sion, joined  the  party.  Nothing  loth,  he  accepted  the  cordial 
invitation  to  join  in  the  drinking.  Drunkenness  sometimes  cre- 
ates rage,  sometimes  maudlin  good  nature.  The  Mingo  chief 
took  advantage  of  a  moment  when  all  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  a 
particularly  loving  mood,  to  ask  as  a  special  favor  that  they  would 
give  their  captive,  Johnston,  to  him. 

He  had  lately  killed  a  Wyandot  warrior;  his  widow  was  incon- 
solable; she  had  no  one  to  bring  game  to  her  lodge;  she  insisted 
that  the  Mingo  chief  should  either  provide  her  with  another  hus- 
band, or,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  should  lay  down 
his  own  life.  He  said  that  the  squaw  was  old,  toothless,  bent 
with  rheumatism,  and  a  terrible  scold.  He  was  too  poor  to  hire 
anyone  to  marry  her;  he  could  not  think  of  marrying  her  himself. 
He  urged,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  him  their  captive,  who 
being  young  and  handsome,  would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the 
scpaw. 
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The  Mingo  chief  knew  the  fate  of  burning  at  the  stake,  for 
which  Johnston  was  reserved.  He  supposed  that  Johneton 
might  be  aware  of  it.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  would 
gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  saving  his  life  by  mar- 
rying into  the  tribe. 

The  intoxicated  Indians,  in  their  excessive  good  nature,  agreed 
to  this.  Johnston,  who  had  many  fears  respecting  his  approach- 
ing fate,  made  no  objection  to  the  arrangement.  He  thought  the 
plan  greatly  increased  his  chances  of  final  escape.  All  the  In- 
dians gathered  around  him  with  congratulations,  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  assuring  him  that  a  fine  Wyandot 
squaw  was  waiting  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Within  an  hour  the  Indians  went  on  their  way,  leaving  John- 
ston with  his  new  master.  The  Mingo  chief,  whose  route  led 
along  the  same  trail,  conscious  of  the  capricious  character  of  his 
countrymen,  was  anxious  to  put  as  much  distance  as  he  could 
between  himself  and  the  former  owners  of  the  prisoner,  tarried  at 
the  encampment  until  nearly  evening.  He  then  shouldered  hia 
wallet,  and,  accompanied  by  Johnston,  followed  slowly  on. 

As  soon  as  the  Shawanese  became  sober,  they  regretted  their 
liberality,  and  began  to  reproach  one  another  for  the  senseless 
transaction.  They  halted,  waiting  for  the  Mingo  chief  to  overtake 
them.  By  noon  the  next  day  he  made  his  appearance.  Clamor- 
ously, they  demanded  the  return  of  their  prisoner.  He  demurred. 
A  scene  of  violent  altercation  ensued,  accompanied  with  angry 
gestures  and  many  oaths  —  for  the  Indians  had  learned  of  the 
white  men  how  to  swear. 

At  length  Mess-ha-wa  silently  mounted  a  horse,  and  led  an- 
other by  a  halter.  He  then  approached  the  spot  where  Johnston 
stood,  and  ordered  him  to  leap  upon  the  spare  horse.  The  cap- 
tive, bewildered,  not  knowing  what  was  best,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  his  friend,  immediately  obeyed.  The  whip  was  applied 
to  both  steeds,  and  with  clattering  hoofs  they  rushed  along  the 
trail,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Thus  the  afiair  was 
settled. 
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Mess-ha-wa,  with  his  prisoner  companions,  rode,  with  great 
rapidity,  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  they  reached  an  Indian  village 
on  the  Upper  Sandusky.  Here  they  stopped  and  waited  the 
arrival  of  Chick-a-tom-mo  with  his  band.  He  soon  appeared, 
accompanied  by  his  warriors,  and  followed  by  the  discontented 
Mingo.  The  poor  chief,  feeling  that  his  own  life  was  at  stake, 
gazed  upon  his  lost  captive  with  an  expression  of  the  most  bitter 
disappointment  and  sadness.  At  length,  however,  he  approached 
Johnston,  shook  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  bade  him  adieu,  and 
with  an  exceedingly  disconsolate  air  left  the  village. 

At  Sandusky  there  was  a  French  trader  by  the  name  of 
Duchonquet.  He  had  resided  there  for  several  years,  on  pcr-» 
fectly  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 
He  was  a  kind  hearted  man,  became  deeply  interested  in  John- 
ston,  who  was  a  frank,  ingenuous,  fine  looking  young  man,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  in  all  the  vigor  and  promise  of  but  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Knowing  well  the  character  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  Duchon- 
quet had  many  fears  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish 
anything  effectual  in  the  prisoner's  behalf.  He,  however,  assured 
Johnston  that  he  would  leave  no  efforts  untried  to  rescue  him. 
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That  evening,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  chief,  Chick-a- 
tom-mo,  who  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a- superior  chief,  to  whose 
authority  all  the  other  chiefs  were  subordinate.  M.  Duchonquet 
offered  a  very  large  reward  for  the  ransom  of  the  prisoner.  The 
chief  replied : 

''  Your  offer  is  liberal  and  ample.  But  no  consideration  what- 
ever can  induce  us  to  surrender  our  captive  until  we  have  ex- 
hibited him  in  all  our  principal  villages." 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Johnston,  it  filled  him  with 
despair.  M.  Duchonquet  shared  his  emotions,  and  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  his  friend.  The  Shawanese  had  still  in  reserve  some 
of  the  goods  which  they  had  purloined  from  the  boats.  With 
these  they  purchased  another  keg  of  rum,  and  prepared  for  an- 
other carouse.  Johnston  entreated  M.  Duchonquet  to  try  the 
Indians  again,  when  perhaps  their  hearts  would  be  mellowed  with 
drink.  He  complied.  But  the  refusal  was  still  peremptoiy. 
Johnston,  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  wished  him  to  inquire  what 
Shawanese  village  they  intended  first  to  take  him  to,  and  what 
was  to  be  his  fate  when  he  arrived  there.  The  chief  replied  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  to  all  their  villages  on  the  Maumee,  but  de- 
clined giving  any  answer  as  to  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

Johnston  was  now  in  utter  despair.  He  had  often  heard  that 
ever)'  white  prisoner  taken  to  the  Maumee  villages  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  savages.  He  had  also  heard  that  the 
Indians  carefully  concealed  from  their  prisoners  the  dreadful 
doom  to  which  they  were  destined,  lest  they  should  make  more 
desperate  efforts  to  escape,  or  even  commit  suicide. 

But  suddenly  affairs  took  a  very  strange  turn.  The  Wyandot 
trader,  flushed  with  his  recent  success,  hastily  obtained  a  fresh 
supply  of  rum,  and  hurriedly  entered  Sandusky  with  several  horses 
laden  with  kegs  of  that  fatal  beverage,  which  had  such  resistless 
charms  for  the  Indian.  In  three  days  he  stripped  them  of  every- 
thing—  of  every  skin,  fur  and  article  of  value  which  the  boats 
had  afforded.  They  were  left  destitute,  ragged,  hungry,  and  in 
abject  poverty. 

They  had  sent  forward  glowing  accounts  of  their  great  achieve- 
ments, and  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  with  which  they  were 
returning  to  their  native  villages.  The  pride  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors was  humiliated  at  the  thought  of  presenting  themselves, 
after  all  their  boastings,  before  their  friends  in  such  a  beggarly 
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condition.  They  therefore,  in  deliberate  council,  decided  to 
return  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  hoping  to  replenish  their  ex- 
hausted stores  by  the  capture  of  more  boats. 

Chick-a-tom-mo  therefore  sought  an  interview  with  M.  Duchon- 
quet,  and  very  tranquilly  told  him  that,  since  the  scalp  of  their 
prisoner  could  be  more  easily  transported  than  his  person,  they 
had  decided  to  bum  him  that  evening;  but  that  from  their  love 
for  M.  Duchonquet,  if  he  would  pay  a  large  ransom  for  the  cap- 
tive, they  would  forego  their  anticipated  entertainment,  and  sur- 
render him. 

This  was  not  an  empty  threat.  They  undoubtedly  intended  to 
execute  it.  Still  the  cunning  chief  probably  thought  that  a  very 
large  ransom  would  be  more  valuable  to  them  than  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  his  dying  agonies  and  possessing  his  scalp.  Duchon- 
quet eagerly  accepted  the  offer.  He  counted  out  six  hundred 
ornamental  jewels  called  brooches,  which  the  Indians  valued  as 
a  fashionable  lady  values  diamonds,  and  offered  them  for  the 
captive.  He  was  immediately  surrendered  to  the  French  trader. 
And  these  strange  savages  actually  took  a  very  affectionate  leave 
of  the  captive  whom  they  had  been  so  eager  to  torture  and  to 
bum. 

Johnston  was  greatly  elated.  But  the  next  day  his  anxieties 
were  renewed.  He  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  Indian  caprice.  There  was  no  power  what- 
ever to  protect  him.  The  Indian  band  under  Chick-a-tom-mo^ 
which  had  set  out  for  the  Ohio,  suddenly  reappeared.  For  some 
unexplained  reason  they  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  trip,  and 
for  several  days  they  remained  loitering  around  Sandusky.  Ap- 
prehensive that  they  might  again  claim  him,  he  armed  himself 
with  a  pistol  and  knife,  resolving  not  to  be  taken  alive.  His  fears, 
however,  proved  groundless.  After  a  few  days  they  again  disap- 
peared, and  he  saw  them  no  more. 

The  very  evening  of  their  departure  a  Delaware  Indian  came 
into  the  village.  He  brought  the  intelligence  that  Flinn  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake  in  one  of  the  Shawanese  towns  a  few  days 
before.  He  had  assisted  in  the  entertainment  of  torturing  the 
victim,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  reciting  all  the  cruel  details. 
For  some  time  Flinn  had  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
adopted,  and  there  was  ground  for  the  hope,  for  the  tribe  was 
much  pleased  with  his  bold,  frank,  and  fearless  character.     But 
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some  wild  chiefs,  reported  cannibals,  came  from  far  back  in  the 
interior  on  a  visit  to  the  Shawanese.  They  were  very  eager  to 
share  in  the  amusement  of  torturing  and  burning  a  white  captain* 
As  a  measure  of  hospitality  the  Shawanese  consented. 

The  unhappy  man  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  and  the  awful  tor* 
ture  commenced  amidst  the  wildest  scene  of  tumult,  whoops  and 
yells.  Men,  women  and  children  all  took  an  excited  part.  It  was 
with  them  the  grandest  of  gala  days.  The  chain  which  bound  him 
to  the  stake  was  about  a  yard  in  length,  allowing  him  in  his  agony 
to  move  that  distance  to  and  fro.  He  exhibited  the  most  extras 
ordinary  fortitude.  Not  a  groan  did  he  allow  to  escape  him* 
For  several  hours  the  awful  scene  was  protracted,  the  savage  tor* 
mentors  being  careful  not  to  touch  any  vital  point.  At  length  a 
brawny  savage  with  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk  ended  his  sufferings. 

This  report  was  soon  after  fully  confirmed  by  a  Canadian  trader 
who  was  present  at  the  time  and  witnessed  the  awful  spectacle. 
He  made  almost  frantic  endeavors  to  save  the  captive.  He  offered 
several  kegs  of  rum  as  a  ransom.  He  offered  six  hundred  silver 
brooches.  All  was  in  vain.  As  he  reported  to  Flinn  his  utter 
failure,  the  poor  man  exclaimed :  "  Then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  may 
God  have  mercy  on  my  soul, " 

The  Delaware  said  that  the  cannibals  ate  a  portion  of  Flinn's^ 
flesh ;  that  he  tasted  of  it  and  it  was  sweeter  than  bear's  meat. 
A  few  days  afler  this  Johnston  received  tidings  from  poor  Skyles. 
He  was  taken  to  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Maumee  near  the  scene 
of  Flinn 's  execution.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  crabbed  master  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  tor- 
menting him.  Skyles  was  first  subjected  to  the  cruel  ordeal  of 
running  the  gauntlet.  A  stout  Indian  boy  cut  a  heavy  switch  from 
a  thorn  tree,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  leave  near  the  end  one  sharp 
thorn  about  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length.  As  Skyles  rushed  along 
between  the  hostile  lines,  the  boy  struck  a  blow  which  drove  the 
thorn  up  to  the  head  in  his  naked  back.  The  switch  was  wrested 
from  the  boy's  grasp,  and  carried  to  the  end  of  the  course  cling- 
ing to  the  quivering  nerves  of  the  sufferer. 

After  this  Skyles  was  employed  as  the  menial  slave  of  his  crab- 
bed master.  He  carried  water  and  gathered  wood  for  his  scolding 
wife.  Gradually  he  so  worked  himself  into  her  good  graces  that 
she  compelled  her  churlish  husband  to  treat  him  with  less  cruelty. 
One  evening  the  squaw  came  into  the  wigwam  and  confidentially 
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informed  Skyles  that  his  death  had  been  decided  upon,  and  that 
it  was  to  take  place  by  burning  at  the  stake  the  next  day.  He 
feigned  to  receive  the  tidings  with  indifference,  and  assumed  to 
fall  asleep.  The  conversation  he  overheard  between  the  woman 
and  her  daughter,  a  child  of  fifteen,  satisfied  him  that  her  report 
was  correct.  The  squaw  said  that  Skyles  was  a  good  man  and 
very  useful,  and  that  it  was  too  bad  that  he  should  be  thus  sacri- 
ficed.  But  the  girl  was  merciless.  She  declared  that  the  white 
people  were  all  devils,  and  that  every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  put 
to  death.  And  she  expressed  eagerly  the  delight  she  should  expe- 
rience in  witnessing  Skyles'  dying  agonies. 

At  length  they  ceased  talking,  and  both  fell  soundly  asleep. 
Skyles  cautiously  arose,  took  the  old  Indian's  rifle,  powder-horn, 
shot-bag  and  corn-pouch,  and,  stepping  out,  directed  his  course, 
through  a  solitary  way,  to  the  Maumee  River.  In  his  excitement, 
he  without  delay  plunged  in  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  His 
powder  thus  became  wet  and  his  rifle  consequently  useless.  He 
threw  them  away.  The  night  was  dark.  He  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agitation.  He  was  flying  not  merely  from  death,  but  from 
death  in  its  most  appalling  form.  It  was  far  better  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  to  freeze  in  a  wintry  storm,  or  to  perish 
by  lingering  starvation,  than  to  grapple  with  the  king  of  terrors  at 
the  Indians*  burning-stake.  He  knew  that  before  the  dawn  more 
than  a  hundred  fleet-footed  warriors  would  be  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  that,  with  almost  miraculous  accuracy  they  would  follow  his 
trail. 

On  and  on  he  rushed,  aiming  for  the  Ohio  River,  and,  suppos- 
ing he  had  placed  miles  between  him  and  his  pursuers,  when  he 
came  again  upon  the  Scioto,  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
•spot  where  he  had  crossed  the  stream.  In  his  bewilderment,  lie  had 
been  running  in  a  circle,  which  had  occupied  him  six  hours.  It 
was  a  terrible  discovery.  As  he  stood  a  moment,  almost  paraly/i-d 
with  consternation,  he  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  horse-bell  near  h\\ 
A  horse  was  grazing  in  the  rich  grass  of  the  meadow.  lie  i\ui!;ht 
the  horse,  mounted  it,  and  again  commenced  his  flight  towards  tl  c 
river,  though  he  was  aware  that  the  horse's  tracks  would  prove  an 
uiu-rring  guide  to  his  pursuers. 

But  the  forest  was  very  dense;  there  was  much  fallen  timl)er; 
it  became  often  necessary  for  him  to  change  his  course ;  he  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  points  of  the  compass.    Again  he  be- 
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came  bewildered  and  lost.  He  also  found  that  he  could  presft 
through  the  tangled  forest  on  foot  faster  than  he  could  on  horse* 
back.  He  abandoned  his  horse  and  again  set  out  on  foot  At 
length  the  day  began  to  dawn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
wilderness,  hungry  and  exhausted.  He  had  no  means  of  obtaining 
food,  and  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  those  signs  by  which  an 
experienced  woodsman  could  grope  his  way  through  pathless 
wilds. 

Fearful  of  pursuit,  and  knowing  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  Indian  population,  who  were  ever  roving  the  woods  in  search  , 
of  game,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  find  some  hiding-place,  where 
he  could  conceal  himself  until  darkness  again  came.  At  night 
he  recommenced  his  journey,  though  with  the  utmost  caution. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  came  upon  a  solitary  Indian  wig- 
wam, probably  the  encampment  of  some  famJly  out  upon  a  hunt-^ 
ing  expedition.  The  inmates  were  all  asleep.  But  the  wolfish 
dogs  of  the  Indians,  ever  on  the  alert,  caught  sound  of  his  foot*- 
steps  and  commenced  a  furious  barking.  Scarcely  had  he  escaped 
from  this  danger  ere  he  came  upon  a  larger  encampment,  compos^ 
ing  quite  a  village.  The  dogs  again  commenced  their  fiirious 
barking,  and  he  feared  that  his  detection  was  Inevitable. 

Tiius  he  wandered  in  terror  and  peril  for  several  days.  At  last 
he  was  in  a  condition  of  actual  starvation.  He  therefore  came 
to  the  desperate  resolve  to  enter  the  first  Indian  village  he 
approached,  and  throw  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  peo- 
ple. So  soon  as  he  struck  a  trail,  he  followed  it  resolutely.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  came  upon  an  Indian  village. 
His  heart  misgave  him.  He  decided  to  conceal  himself  until 
dark.  He  thought  that  he  might  perhaps  then  find  some  corn- 
field or  some  refuse  food  by  which  he  could  save  himself  from 
starvation. 

But  no  food  could  be  found.  He  came  across  some  embers  of 
a  decaying  fire,  and  blacked  his  face  and  hands  with  the  charcoaL. 
He  then,  wrapping  his  blanket  around  him,  in  the  usual  Indian 
fashion,  and  imitating  the  straggling  gait  of  an  Indian  hunter, 
entered  the  village.  It  was  early  in  the  evening,  the  lanes  of  the 
village  were  quite  deserted,  most  of  the  warriors,  as  he  afterwards 
learned,  being  absent.  He  passed  one  or  two  squaws,  who  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  He  was  literally  starving,  and  food  he  must 
have.    While  slowly  trudging  through  the  village,  he  saw  a  light 
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in  a  distant  wigwam,  which  somewhat  resembled  a  trader's  booth. 
Cautiously  approaching,  he  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  supposition. 

A  white  man  stood  behind  the  counter,  selling  various  articles 
to  a  number  of  squaws  who  were  standing  around.  Skyles  trem- 
Ijlingly  entered  the  shop,  and,  in  bad  English,  assuming  to  be  an 
Indian,  called  for  rum.  The  trader,  who  instantly  detected  him 
to  be  a  white  man  in  disguise,  without  manifesting  any  surprise, 
replied  that  he  had  no  rum  in  the  wigwam,  but  that  if  he  would 
wait  a  few  minutes  he  would  go  and  get  some.  The  man  leaped 
over  the  counter  and  went  out.  Skyles  followed  him  and  recounted 
his  story,  casting  himself  upon  his  mercy. 

The  trader  was  greatly  troubled.  To  betray  his  guest  would 
be  infamous.  To  assist  in  concealing  an  escaping  prisoner,  would 
expose  him  to  the  same  dreadful  doom  which  awaited  the  captive. 
And  under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  impossible  that  Skyles 
could  elude  pursuit.  The  trader  informed  the  starving,  trembling 
prisoner,  that  a  band  of  Shawanese,  that  very  morning  had  appear- 
ed in  the  village,  in  eager  search  for  him ;  they  were  still  in  the 
neighborhood,  having  followed  his  trail ;  that  they  had  expressed 
themselves  as  amused  by  his  zig-zag  course,  and  that  they  would 
undoubtedly  return  the  next  day.  If  Skyles  should  remain  in  the 
village  his  detection  would  be  certain.  If  he  endeavored  to 
escape  by  again  entering  the  forest,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  he 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  many  bands  who  were  on  the 
chase. 

They  were  both  in  a  state  of  very  great  perplexity.  The  trader, 
upon  reflection,  told  him  that  he  must  immediately  leave  the  vil- 
lage ;  that  eager  eyes  would  soon  be  fixed  upon  him.  He  pointed 
out  a  ihick  hazel  grove,  where  he  thought  he  might  perhaps  be 
concealed,  in  security,  for  a  short  time.  He  promised  soon  to 
join  him  there  with  some  food,  and  that  they  would  then  endeavor 
to  plan  some  mode  of  escape. 

Skyles,  by  a  circuitous  route,  repaired  to  the  thicket.  The 
trader  soon  joined  him  there  with  food,  and  informed  liim,  that 
he  saw  but  one  possible  mode  of  escape.  "  You  can  not,"  said 
he,  "  remain  here  without  being  caught.  And  you  can  not  escape 
your  pursuers  so  as  to  reach  the  white  settlements  through  the 
wood  But  this  morning,  a  boat,  laden  with  furs,  and  commanded 
by  an  English  captain,  left  here  to  paddle  down  the  Maumec  to 
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Lake  Erie.    You  can  possibly  overtake  that  boat.    The  captain 
will  certainly  take  you  on  board,  and  you  may  escape." 

Fortunately  the  warriors  were  all  absent.  Skyles  was  an  experi- 
enced boatman.  The  trader  had  a  light  skiff  with  two  oars.  Skyles 
immediately  jumped  on  board,  soon  reached  the  current,  and 
rapidly  descended  the  stream.  The  darkness  of  night  enveloped 
the  scene.  There  was  but  little  danger  of  discovery  before  the 
day  should  dawn.  Skyles  plied  his  utmost  energies,  at  the  oars, 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  night.  More  than  his  life  depended 
upon  his  speed.  The  peril  of  his  situation  was  so  dreadful  that  he 
was  in  the  greatest  agitation.  Every  rustling  of  the  bushes  alarmed 
him.     Every  cry  ef  the  owl  caused  him  to  start. 

At  length,  just  as  the  first  dawning  of  the  morning  was  begin- 
ning to  appear,  he  caught  sight  of  the  boat,  the  ark  of  his  salvation, 
drifting  slowly  down  the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current  alone. 
He  was  soon  within  hailing  distance  and  called  aloud  for  the  boat 
to  stop.  But  strangely  enough  the  crew  were  all  soundly  asleep, 
even  the  helmsman.  The  barge  was  flat-bottomed,  spacious  and 
capable  of  bearing  a  heavy  burden.  Skyles  rowed  along-side  and 
leaped  on  board.  The  drowsing  helmsman  nibbed  his  eyes,  and 
looking  around,  somewhat  bewildered  said,  **  I  had  almost  fallen 
asleep." 

The  captain  was  called.  He  emerged  from  a  sort  of  cabin,  with 
a  woolen  night  cap  upon  his  head,  and  rather  nervously  inquired 
who  the  stranger  was,  and  why  he  had  paid  them  so  early  a  visit. 
Skyles  was  afraid,  at  first,  fully  to  reveal  himself,  lest  the  captain 
should  deem  it  too  hazardous  to  afford  him  refuge.  The  Indians 
regarded  the  English  as  their  allies  against  the  Americans.  It 
would  be  deemed,  by  them,  an  unpardonable  offense  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  rescue  an  American  prisoner.  Skyles  told  the  captain 
that  he  was  a  land  speculator;  that  he  had  been  surveying  lands 
upon  the  Auglaise;  but  alarmed  by  the  increasing  animosity  of  the 
Indians  against  the  whites  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
country.  The  captain  cooly  rejoined,  as  though  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment : 

*  I  heard  that  a  white  man  was  burned  a  few  days  ago  in  one 
of  the  Maumee  villages,  and  that  another  had  avoided  the  same 
fate  only  by  running  into  the  woods.  But  it  is  supposed  that  he 
cannot  escape.  He  will  either  perish  miserably  of  starvation  in 
the  woods,  or  be  retaken.     Numerous  parties  are  after  him,  and 
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by  his  zig-zag  course  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  poor 
woodman." 

After  a  moment's  pause  Skyles  replied  :  "  Captain,  I  am  that 
wretched  fugitive,  and  I  cast  myself  upon  your  mercy  for  protec- 
tion." 

The  English  captain  was  a  very  singular  man,  of  imperturbable 
spirit.  He  manifested  not  the  slightest  emotion  of  sympathy  or 
of  alarm,  and  without  any  hesitation  received  the  fugitive  to  the 
protection  of  his  boat.  They  descended  the  Maumee  to  Lake 
Erie  without  any  adventure,  and  reached  Detroit  in  safety. 

Here,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  discovered,  without  being  dis- 
covered himself,  Chickatommo,  Messhawa,and  their  accompanying 
band.  These  Indians,  after  having  sold  Johnston,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  Ohio  as  was  their  first  intention,  repaired  to  De- 
troit. Skyles  very  carefully  avoided  them,  and  concealed  himself 
in  the  house  of  a  trader.  The  next  day  a  party  of  Shawanese 
arrived  in  pursuit  of  him.  They  had  with  their  usual  sagacity 
traced  him  to  the  river,  and  down  the  river  to  the  lake.  For 
several  days  they  paraded  the  streets,  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
loss  of  their  prisoner.  At  length,  to  Skyles*  great  relief,  they 
departed.  He  then  took  passage  to  Montreal,  and  after  all  his 
perils  and  sufferings  reached  his  home  in  safety. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  one  young  lady,  Miss 
Flemming,  who  was  taken  captive,  and  who,  in  the  division,  was 
surrendered  to  the  Cherokees.  She  was  a  peculiar  girl,  who  had 
lived  a  wild  life,  and  was  naturally  of  very  buoyant  spirits.  She 
did  not  at  first  lay  her  captivity  at  all  to  heart.  While  her  captors 
lingered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  she  tried  to  ingratiate  herself 
into  their  favor  by  fun  and  frolic. 

Soon  after  Johnston's  liberation,  while  he  was  still  residing  with 
his  friend,  M.  Duchonquet,  at  Sandusky,  the  band  of  Cherokees, 
with  their  prisoner,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  village.  All  their 
booty  had  disappeared.  They  were  ragged  and  emaciate,  and  in 
all  respects  in  a  forlorn  condition.  Poor  Miss  Flemming  was  sadly 
changed.  All  her  lightness  of  heart  had  vanished.  Her  eyes 
were  swollen  with  weeping ;  her  dress  was  tattered,  and  her  cheeks 
pallid  and  sunken. 

Johnston's  sympathies  were  deeply  aroused.  He  addressed  her 
tenderly,  and  inquired  into  the  treatment  she  had  received,  which 
had  caused  so  great  a  change.     She  could  make  no  reply,  but 
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wringing  her  hands,  wept  convulsively.  She  had  been  assigned  to 
a  particular  master.  He,  seeing  her  tears,  brutally  ordered  her  to 
leave  the  village,  and  accompany  him  to  Lower  Sandusky. 

Her  master  carried  his  victim  off  with  him,  and  all  knew  that 
her  ultimate  fate  was  to  furnish  the  Cherokees  with  a  gala  day*  by 
being  tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake.  Johnston  and  Duchon- 
quet  followed,  hoping  in  some  way  to  effect  her  liberation.  There 
were  a  few  French  and  English  traders  at  the  trading  post,  and 
Lower  Sandusky  was  thronged  with  Indians  from  the  various 
tribes.  Here  Johnston  first  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  the  escape 
of  Skyles. 

The  traders  all  took  a  great  interest  in  the  fate  of  Miss  Flemming^ 
and  united  their  energies  to  do  everything  in  their  power  for  her 
liberation.  The  Cherokees  had  pitched  their  camp  a  little  out* 
side  of  the  village.  There  was  at  that  place  a  white  man  named 
Whittaker,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Indians.  He  had  been 
taken  captive  years  before,  when  a  child,  in  Virginia.  All  his 
friends  were  killed.  He  had  lost  all  recollection  of  his  parentage, 
and  had  become  so  thoroughly  naturalized  among  the  Indiuii 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  them. 

The  tradesmen  secured  his  interest  in  behalf  of  Miss  Flemming, 
and  taking  him  with  them,  went  in  a  body  to  the  Cherokee  camp» 
Miss  Flemming's  father  had  formerly  kept  a  sort  of  tavern  and 
trading-house  near  Pittsburgh,  which  was  much  frequented  by 
Indian  hunters.  Whittaker,  accompanying  his  Indian  friends,  had 
often  visited  the  tavern.  Thus  he  had  seen  Miss  Flemming  in  her 
own  home.    This  naturally  increased  his  desire  to  befriend  her. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Flemming  saw  Whittaker  she  recognized  him, 
and  rushing  forward,  seized  his  hand,  and  bursting  into  tears  im* 
plored  him  to  save  her  from  the  dreadful  fate  of  death  by  torture 
which  she  knew  was  impending.  With  his  whole  heart  he  en- 
gaged in  her  service;  but  the  Cherokees  were  inflexible;  they 
would  listen  to  none  of  his  appeals. 

He  then  took  a  boat  and  went  to  Detroit  to  seek  the  interven- 
tion of  an  influential  and  powerful  Indian  chief  who  went  by  the 
name  of  King  Crane,  and  who  was  his  personal  friend.  To  interest 
the  king  more  deeply  in  his  behalf,  he  assured  him  that  Miss 
Flemming  was  his  sister.  With  characteristic  Indian  gravity,  the 
king  listened  to  his  story,  and  acknowledged  the  reasonableness 
of  his>  interfering  to  rescue  so  near  a  relative  from  the  stake.  He 
31 
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at  once  repaired  to  Sandusky,  and  walked  out  to  the  Cherokee 
camp  to  plead  for  the  captive. 

The  pride  of  the  Indians  was  now  aroused,  and  they  declared 
that  nothing  whatever  should  induce  them  to  give  her  up.  Very 
bitter  altercations,  with  many  angry  threats,  ensued.  One  of  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  in  his  rage  said  to  King  Crane : 

**  It  is  disgraceful  for  a  chief  like  you  to  place  yourself  on  a 
level  with  the  white  people,  and  plead  for  them,  when  you  know 
they  regard  you  as  no  better  than  dirt." 

This  insult  exasperated  the  king.  Hurling  back  volleys  of 
vituperation  he  drew  off  to  concert  with  his  followers  measures 
of  redress.  Whittaker  successfully  added  fuel  to  his  towering  pas- 
sion, and  encouraged  the  king  in  kis  resolve  to  rescue  the  white 
girl. 

The  Cherokees  heard  these  threats,  and  in  their  alarm  resolved 
immediately  to  put  their  victim  to  death.  As  soon  as  night  came 
they  stripped  her  of  her  clothing,  painted  her  body  black,  bound 
her  firmly  to  the  stake,  and  gathered  the  faggots  around  her,  and 
left  her  to  the  misery  of  the  night,  intending  with  the  early  dawn 
to  enjoy  their  cruel  revel. 

The  sagacious  King  Crane  anticipated  this  movement.  He 
armed  a  band  of  his  most  determined  young  men,  and  at  mid- 
night commenced  a  silent  march  upon  the  Cherokee  encampment. 
The  Cherokees  were  asleep.  The  poor  captive  was  found  in  her 
condition  of  unutterable  woe.  She  was  moaning  in  a  state  of 
almost  utter  insensibility.  Speedily  they  clothed  her,  and  sur- 
rounded her  with  their  protecting  arms. 

Then  the  king,  with  a  whoop,  summoned  the  Cherokee  chiefs 
before  him,  he  informed  them  that  he  had  rescued  the  white  girl; 
that  she  was  now  his  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  that  if  they  dis- 
puted it,  and  wished  to  fight,  his  young  men  were  ready  for  them. 

The  Cherokees  were  outnumbered,  and  dared  not  provoke  a 
conflict.  They  saw  that  remonstrances  would  be  of  no  avail. 
They,  however,  urged  that  he  had  the  day  before  offered  to  pay  a 
large  ransom  for  her;  and  they  hoped  that  he  would  now  fulfil 
that  offer.  He  had  made  the  proposal,  acting  in  cooperation  with 
the  traders,  who  had  offered  to  pay  six  hundred  silver  brooches  for 
her  release.     The  king  replied,  with  much  dignity : 

"  The  white  girl  is  now  in  my  possession.  I  should  serve  you 
right  if  I  should  refuse  you  a  single  brooch.    But  I  disdain  to 
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receive  anything  at  your  hands  without  paying  an  ample  equiva- 
lent.    I  will  therefore  give  you  the  six  hundred  brooches." 

This  arrangement  was  eminently  wise.  The  savage  nature  of 
the  Cherokees  was  so  aroused  by  their  humiliation  and  their  loss, 
that  there  was  great  danger  that  some  lurking  Indian  would  take 
xevenge  by  piercing  her  bosom  with  a  bullet  before  she  could  be 
removed.  Having  accepted  the  ransom,  Indian  honor  was  pledged 
to  respect  the  arrangement.  Still,  among  the  Indians  as  among^ 
ixrhite  men,  there  were  vagabond  individuals  who  had  no  sense  of 
lionor  whatever.  Miss  Flemming  was  therefore  disguised  as  an 
Indian  squaw,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  two  trusty  In- 
dians to  be  conveyed  to  Pittsburgh,  where  she  arrived  in  safety. 

Still  the  Cherokees  were  in  a  very  discontented  state.  They 
had  been  robbed  of  one  of  their  greatest  entertainments.  They 
knew  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  accept  a  ransom.  They  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  leave  Sandusky  until  they  had  killed 
some  white  man  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  prisoner.  Every 
white  man  there  was  now  in  equal  peril.  Johnston  and  Duchon- 
quet  in  particular  found  it  necessary  to  keep  themselves  carefully 
concealed  for  several  days.  After  a  short  time  the  Cherokees 
retired,  vowing  vengeance  upon  the  white  men  wherever  they 
should  meet  one.     They  were  seen  no  more. 

Johnston  soon  left  Lower  Sandusky,  and  embarked  in  a  boat 
laden  with  furs  for  Detroit.  Here  he  remained  a  few  days,  and 
then  took  passage  for  Montreal.  Thence  by  the  way  of  Fort 
Stanwix  he  reached  New  York.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
President  Washington,  who  in  some  way  had  heard  of  his  perils, 
his  adventures,  and  his  wonderful  escape.  Washington  sent  for 
him  and  made  minute  inquiries  respecting  the  strength  of  the  In- 
dian tribes,  the  number  and  position  of  the  British  garrisons,  and 
the  character  of  the  alliance  which  existed  between  them  and  the 
savages.  In  a  week  from  this  time  Johnston  was  again  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  appeared  among  them  as  one 
risen  from  the  dead. 

Subsequently  the  fate  of  the  prominent  Indians  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  became  known.  Chickatommo  was  killed  at  the 
renowned  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  General  Wayne  gained  so 
decisive  a  victory  over  the  combined  Indian  hosts.  Messhawa 
was  in  the  same  battle,  but  escaped  unharmed.  He  fought  bravely 
at  Tippecanoe  and  at  the  River  Raisin,  and  finally  disappeared 
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at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is  supposed  that  he  was 
killed.  King  Crane  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  much  respected  for 
his  just  and  manly  character.  He  was  an  active  warrior  in  the 
great  victory  which  the  Indians  obtained  over  the  whites  at  the 
defeat  of  St.  Clair,  and  shared  in  the  rout  which  General  Wayne 
subsequently  inflicted  upon  the  Indian  warriors.  After  this  he 
became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  fought  under  the  banners 
of  General  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

Whittaker  remained  devoted  to  the  Indians  by  whom  he  had 
been  adopted.  Received  among  them  almost  in  infancy,  he  was 
in  character,  manners,  and  almost  in  aspect,  thoroughly  an  Indian. 
He  fought  ever  on  their  side.  Escaping  all  the  perils  of  battle, 
he  died,  it  is  not  known  when  or  where.  Tom  Lewis,  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  with  an  English  name,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  humanely  interposed  to  save  Johnston  from  being  robbed  of 
his  shirt  in  the  cold  and  freezing  wind,  fought  against  the  Ameri- 
cans in  all  the  battles  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  until  the 
final  peace  in  the  year  1796.  He  then  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
Indian  deputation  to  Washington.  There  he  met  his  former  cap- 
tive Johnston  again,  in  the  year  1797.  He  rose  to  high  rank 
among  his  tribe,  and  finally  perished,  as  many  eminent  Americans 
have  done,  of  intemperance,  that  bane  alike  of  the  white  man  and 
the  red  man. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE, 

Population  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  in  1796  —  Set- 
tlement AT  ChILLICOTHE FORMINO   OF  WaYNE   CoUNTY 

Organization  of  Ross  County,  and  of  Adams  —  John 
Brickell —  First  Election  for  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture—  The  Rattlesnake  Fight  — Division  of  the  North- 
western Territory  —  Ohio  a  State  —  New  Counties  — 
Frontier  Democracy — McMahon*s  Expedition — Embassy 
of  Colonel  Hillman  —  Onondaga  —  Captain  Peters — 
Council  at  Warren. 


The  Emigrants  to  Southern  Ohio,  from  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  usually  traveled  in  their  wagons,  until  they  struck 
the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  They  then  took  boats,  and  floated  down 
the  river,  several  hundred  miles,  to  Maysville,  Kentucky,  or  to 
other  points  near,  where  they  made  preparations  to  cross  the 
river,  and  to  proceed  to  their  final  places  of  residence.  In  the 
year  1796,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, was  estimated  at  five  thousand  souls.  These  were  generally 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto  and  the 
Miami,  and  their  tributaries,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River- 
Cincinnati  contained  then  one  hundred  log  cabins,  about  a 
dozen  frame  houses,  and  six  hundred  inhabitants.  Brick  had  not 
yet  been  introduced.  The  chimneys  were  built  of  stone  taken 
from  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  As  stone  was  more  easily 
obtained  than  lumber,  it  soon  became  quite  commonly  used  in 
building. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Massie,  an  enterprising  man  from  Virginia, 
had  been  very  efficient  in  colonizing  the  military  district  of  that 
State.  During  the  year  1795,  he  had  secured  large  bodies  of 
excellent  lands,  west  of  the  Scioto,  upon  the  branches  of  Paint 
Creek,  and  soon  erected  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.     A 
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vigorous  colony  commenced  operations  there.  The  settlement 
was  called  "  Station  Prairie,"  and  was  about  three  miles  below  the 
present  City  of  Chillicothe.  The  colony  was  well  provided  witk 
horses,  stock,  poultry  and  all  needed  farming  utensils.  Stable- 
cabins  were  erected,  and  during  the  first  season  thirty  plows  were 
employed  in  turning  up  three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  prairie 
land. 

Three  miles  above  these  rich  farming  fields  there  was  an  ele- 
vated, alluvial  plain,  which  presented  peculiar  attractions  for  a 
large  town.  This  was  carefully  surveyed  and  laid  off  into  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  town  lots,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  out  lots.  The  wide  streets,  alternating  with  lanes,  intersected 
each  other  at  right  angles.  As  an  attraction  to  emigrants,  a  town 
lot  and  a  house  lot  were  given  to  each  of  the  first  one  hundred 
settlers.  Those  who  came  afterwards  were  to  purchase  their 
lands,  but  at  a  very  low  rate.  For  a  choice  town  lot  ten  dollars, 
were  to  be  paid. 

"  The  town  sprung  up,"  writes  John  W.  Monette,  "  as  it  were^ 
by  magic.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it  contained,  besides  pri- 
vate residences,  several  stores,  taverns  and  mechanical  shops.  The 
arts  of  pioneer  life  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence  in 
the  midst  of  the  .  ildemess.  Emigrants  constantly  arrived.  The 
population,  trade  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued  to  increase 
under  the  liberal  policy  of  its  enterprising  founder.  The  town 
was  called  Chillicothe,  a  term  which  in  the  Indian  dialect  signi- 
fies town.  It  was  the  first  town  west  of  the  mountains  which  was 
built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring  the  protection  of 
stockades  and  forts  against  Indian  hostility." 

Emigrants  rapidly  advanced  throughout  the  whole  Valley  of  the 
Scioto,  and  also  ascended  the  Muskingum  to  Zanesville. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  settlement  of  Cleveland,  on  the 
lands  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  Though  the  town  was  situated 
on  a  beautiful,  alluvial,  well-wooded  plain,  about  eighty  feet  al>ove 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  was  well  adapted  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, yet  the  place  attained  no  importance  until  the  year  1806. 
It  then  became  the  county  seat  of  Cuyahoga  County.  In  the  origi- 
nal survey  the  town  was  divided  into  two  hundred  and  twenty 
lots,  intersected  by  seven  streets  and  four  lanes. 

The  northwestern  military  posts  which  had  been  evacuated  by 
the  British  were  held  by  United  States  troops.     The  settlements 
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on  the  Detroit  River  and  th'e  Maumee  were  annexed  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  were  incorporated  in 
a  county  called  Wayne.  Detroit  was  the  seat  of  justice.  Two 
full  regiments  garrisoned  these  forts  until  the  year  1798.  Five 
counties  comprised  the  whole  territory  not  actually  in  possession 
of  the  Indians. 

In  the  year  1790  there  were  more  than  fifty  log  cabins  at  Chillis 
cothe,  and  several  small  settlements  were  Scattered  along  the  rivet 
for  twenty  miles  below.  Forty  miles  above,  there  were  three  01 
four  log  cabins  at  Franklin,  opposite  the  present  City  of  Colum-* 
bus.  The  whole  surrounding  region  presented  a  gloomy  wilder* 
ness  of  dense  forests  and  marshy  prairies.  There  were  a  feir 
hunters  to  be  found  here,  and  a  few  vagabond  whites  living  with 
the  Indians,  having  renounced  civilization  and  adopted  barbarism. 
But  the  flood  of  emigration  was  such,  that  in  two  years  after 
this  time  the  cabin  of  a  settler  could,  be  found  every  ten  or  twelve 
miles  along  all  the  principal  routes  and  Indian  trails. 

New  counties  began  to  be  organized,  and  hundreds  of  small 
settlements  were  springing  up  in  all  directions.  The  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  cruel  war  had  abandoned  Cincinnati.  For  eight 
years  it  had  been  the  center  of  all  military  parades.  The  thril- 
Jing  music  of  the  drum  and  fife  was  continually  heard  in  the 
streets.  The  sonorous  peals  of  the  bugle,  blending  with  the  roar 
of  the  morning  and  evening  gun,  reverberated  along  the  hills  which 
fringed  the  magnificent  stream. 

But  now  the  deserted  fort  was  crumbling  to  decay.  It  was  no 
longer  the  rendezvous  of  troops  destined  to  hostile  campaigns  and 
to  the  frontier  posts.  Cincinnati  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  peaceful,  thrifty  and  happy  agricultural  and  commercial 
town. 

The  strongest  tide  of  emigration  flowed  into  the  Scioto  country. 
This  valley  was  far-famed  for  its  fertility,  its  salubrity,  its  splen- 
didly wooded  bottoms,  and  its  level  plains,  inviting  the  plow. 
The  governor  organized  a  new  county,  called  Ross,  of  which 
Chillicothe  was  the  seat  of  justice.  This  county  contained  large 
regions  of  wilderness  which  had  then  never  been  even  explored. 
There  were  then  but  three  cabins  between  Chillicothe  and  Lan-^ 
caster,  on  the  Hockhocking  River. 

The  region  of  Lancaster  had  belonged  to  the  Wyandots.  They 
had,  in  addition  to  other  towns,  a  pleasant  little  village  here  of  a 
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hundred  bark  wigwams,  containing  a  population  of  about  five 
hundred.  The  whole  tribe  could  bring  five  hundred  warriors 
into  the  field.  By  the  treaty  of  Greenville  the  Wyandots  surren- 
dered their  whole  territory  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
tribe,  under  their  chief,  moved  to  the  Upper  Sandusky.  A  few 
remained  behind  for  four  or  five  years,  expressing  a  great  unwil- 
lingness to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers 
and  from  their  ancient  hunting  grounds.  They  were  very  peace- 
able and  friendly,  so  that  no  one  desired  their  removal.  Still  they 
were  never  willing  to  engage  vigorously  in  agricultural  work ;  and 
as  the  game  disappeared,  they  gradually  rejoined  their  friends  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Upper  Sandusky. 

The  enterprising  Ebenezer  Zane  had  a  road  cut,  for  a  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  from  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Wheel- 
ing, to  a  point  on  the  river  opposite  Maysville,  which,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  then  called  Limestone.  This  road,  called  Zane's 
Truce,  rough  as  it  was,  became  a  celebrated  route  for  the  wagons 
of  the  emigrants.  They  forded  the  Hocking  River  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Lancaster. 

The  first  settler,  in  this  upper  Hocking  Valley  was  Captain 
Joseph  Hunter.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  motive  could 
induce  a  man  to  separate  himself  from  all  the  advantages  of 
neighborhood,  and  to  bury  his  family  in  such  awful  solitudes. 
When  Captain  Hunter  felled  the  trees,  and  cleared  away  the 
underbrush,  and  built  his  log  hut,  on  the  banks  of  this  lonely 
stream,  there  was  not  a  cabin  on  the  east  of  him  nearer  than  the 
Muskingum  River,  or  on  the  west  nearer  than  the  Scioto.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  now  populous  County  of  Fairfield. 
He  lived  to  see  the  country  around  him  quite  dense^*  settled. 

Lancaster  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Zane,  in  the  yea**  *.  ~o.  It  was 
named  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  as  many  of  the  emigrants 
came  from  that  place.  The  town  lots  were  sold  from  five  to  fifty 
dollars  each.  Most  of  the  first  settlers  v  ;:  mechanics.  Their 
intelligence  and  energy  wrought  wondci.?.  TIu;  town  soon  assumed 
a  very  thriving  appearance.  They  sustained  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  lies  at  the  fjundaiion  of  all  real 
prosperity. 

It  is  said  that  shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  place,  several 
emigrants  came  and  made  purchases  there,  who  were  of  different 
character  from  the  first  proprietors.    They  had  occasionally  theix 
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drinking  frolics,  which  would  often  terminate  in  disgraceful  brawls- 
There  were  then  no  established  tribunals  of  law  and  justice.  The 
better  disposed  of  the  settlers  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
riotous  proceedings.  They  met  in  a  general  gathering,  and 
passed  a  resolution  that  any  person  of  the  town  found  intoxica.ted 
should  for  every  such  offense  dig  a  stump  out  of  the  streets,  or 
suffer  personal  chastisement  at  the  whipping-post.  It  was  no 
-easy  task  to  uproot  one  of  these  gigantic  stumps,  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  soil.  But  it  was  better  to  perform  that  labor  than  to  endure 
the  keen  pain  of  the  lash  upon  the  bare  back.  The  law  proved  a 
very  effective  preventive  of  intemperance.  A  few  stumps  were 
cleared  away,  when  dram  drinking  ceased,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster  became  a  peculiarly  sober  and  happy  people. 

The  majority  of  the  emigrants  into  the  Valley  of  the  Scioto 
were  from  Virginia.  Their  settlements  rapidly  extended  upon  all 
the  fine  lands  within  twenty  miles  of  Chillicothe.  Adams  County 
was  organized  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton.  Manchester 
became  its  seat  of  justice. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1798,  four  surveyors  set  out  to  explore  the  wil* 
demess  far  up  the  Scioto  River.  Lord  Dunmore,  with  his  army, 
had  penetrated  this  region  more  than  twenty  years  before,  and  had 
brought  back  the  report  that  lands  of  very  rare  excellence  were 
to  be  found  there.  Each  surveyor  had  a  rifle,  a  good  horse, 
which  he  rode,  and  a  pack-horse,  which  he  led,  laden  with  supplies 
and  ammunition.  They  advanced  through  Zane's  Truce,  travers- 
ing league  after  league  of  the  sublime  forest  without  encountering 
any  sign  of  inhabitants.  At  Zanesville  they  found  two  or  three 
shanties,  where  several  white  hunters  were  encamped,  men  almost 
as  rude  and  uncouth  as  the  Indians.  Near  by  there  were  several 
wigwams  of  the  savages,  who  were  also  employed  in  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  especially  in  drinking  the  whisky  which  they  obtained 
from  itinerant  traders.  Where  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
now  stands,  they  found  but  a  dense,  silent  forest;  About  a  mile 
above,  upon  the  river  bank,  there  was  a  collection  of  three  or  four 
log  cabins,  without  chinking  or  daubing,  and  having  a  blanket  in 
the  doorway  instead  of  a  wooden  door.  They  found  here  the 
^i-ig^N^am  of  a  white  man  by  the  name  of  John  Brickell.  When  a 
child  he  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians.  At  the  treaty  of 
Greenville  he  was  nominally  surrendered,  but  he  had  become  so 
much  attached  to  his  Indian  friends  that  he  refused  to  leave  them. 
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of  speculators,  who  would  check  emigration  by  greatly  advancing 
the  price,  Congress  devised  a  mode  of  survey  and  sale  by  which 
the  public  lands  should  be  laid  off  in  small  tracts,  and  be  held 
open  for  sale  to  any  individual. 

In  the  year  1800  Trumbull  County  was  organized  from  lands 
l)elonging  to  the  Western  Reserve,  and  an  immense  population 
iiowed  into  it  from  Pennsylvania.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
year  there  were  but  sixteen  settlers  in  that  region,  but  the  num- 
ber very  rapidly  increased.  The  following  story  is  told  respect- 
ing one  of  the  adventures  of  these  pioneers : 

"  A  Mr.  Oviatt  was  informed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
huge  rattlesnakes  were  scattered  over  a  certain  tract  of  wilder- 
ness. The  old  man  asked  whether  there  were  a  ledge  of  rocks 
in  the  vicinity,  and  if  any  springs  issued  from  the  ledge.  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  rejoined,  *  We  will  go  about  the 
last  of  May  and  have  some  sport.*  Accordingly  they  proceeded 
through  the  woods,  well  armed  with  cudgels.  Arriving  at  the 
battle  ground,  they  cautiously  ascended  the  hill  step  by  step  in  a 
solid  column.  Suddenly  the  enemy  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  men 
found  themselves  completely  surrounded  by  hosts  of  rattle- 
snakes of  enormous  size,  and  a  huge  squadron  of  black  snakes. 
No  time  was  lost.  At  the  signal  of  the  rattling  of  the  snakes  the 
action  commenced,  and  hot  and  furious  was  the  fight.  In  short, 
the  snakes  beat  a  retreat  up  the  hill,  our  men  cudgeling  wiih  all 
their  might.  When  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ledge  they 
found  the  ground  and  rocks  in  places  almost  covered  with  snakes 
retreating  into  their  dens.  Afterwards  the  slain  were  collected 
into  heaps,  and  found  to  amount  to  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  a 
good  portion  of  which  were  larger  than  a  man's  leg  below  the 
calf,  and  over  five  feet  in  length." 

Cornelius  Feather,  who  gives  the  above  narrative,  adds  :  **  One 
circumstance  I  should  relate,  with  regard  to  snake  hunting. 
Having  i)rocured  an  instrument  like  a  very  long  chisel,  with  a 
handle  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  I  proceeded  to  the  ledge  alone, 
placed  myself  on  the  body  of  a  butternut  tree,  lying  slanting  over 
abroad  crevice  in  the  rocks,  seven  or  eiglit  feet  deep,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  literally  covered  with  the  yellow  and  black  seri)ents. 
I  held  my  weapon  poised  in  my  right  hand  ready  to  give  the 
deadly  blow;  my  left  hand  held  a  small  branch  to  keep  my  bal- 
ance, when  both  my  feet   slipped,  and  I  came  within  a  hair's 
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breadth  of  plunging  headlong  into  the  den.  Nothing  but  the 
small  limb  saved  me  from  a  most  terrible  death,  as  I  could  not 
have  gotten  out  had  there  been  no  snakes,  the  rocks  on  all  sides 
being  nearly  perpendicular." 

In  the  session  of  Congress  of  1800  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  eastern  portion,  which  still  re* 
tained  the  name  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  embraced  the  re» 
gion  now  included  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  contain* 
ing  eighty  thousand  square  miles.  The  western,  which  was 
called  the  Indiana  Territory,  comprised  all  the  country  from  the 
great  Miami  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  south  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  north.  It  spread  over  the  vast  area  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square  miles,  embracing  the  pies*  - 
ent  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin. 

Governor  St.  Clair  was  very  unpopular.  His  awful  defeat  by 
the  Indians  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven.  By  the  census  ik 
1800,  the  territory  over  which  he  presided  contained  a  population 
of  forty-two  thousand,  a  number  nearly  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  Earnest  petitions  were  sent 
to  Congress  to  that  effect.  On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1802,  an  act 
of  Congress  was  passed  authorizing  the  call  of  a  convention  to 
form  a  state  constitution  for  a  state  to  be  called  Ohio. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  a  constitution  was 
ratified,  and  signed  by  the  members  of  the  convention.  It  became 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  by  the  act  of  the  convention 
alone,  not  being  referred  to  the  votes  of  the  people. 

This  constitution  was  remarkably  democratic.  The  right  of 
suffrage  was  conferred  on  all  the  male  white  inhabitants  of  the 
state  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  to  number  not  less  than  seventy-two  nor 
more  than  seventy-six,  and  were  to  be  elected  annually,  appor- 
tioned among  the  counties  according  to  their  number  of  votes. 

The  Senate  was  to  consist  in  number  of  not  less  than  one-third» 
nor  more  than  one-half,  of  the  members  in  the  lower  house,  and 
were  to  be  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor  chosen  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  was  not  to  hold  office  more  than  six  years 
out  of  eight.  He  was  intrusted  with  but  very  little  power.  He  could 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  could  convene  the  Legislature,  and 
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<:ould  fill  vacancies  in  state  offices  when  the  houses  were  not  in 
session. 

The  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas  and  in  Justices  of  the  Peace.  The  judges  were 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  for  the  period  of  seven 
years.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  elected  by  the  townships 
for  three  years.  Though  St.  Clair  was  a  candidate  for  governor,  he 
received  but  few  votes.  The  almost  unanimous  choice  fell  on 
Edward  Tiffin.  The  boundaries  of  the  state  were  laid  down  as 
now  recognized. 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township  was 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  schools.  Where  that  section  had  been 
disposed  of,  other  and  equivalent  lands  were  granted.  Thirty- 
ei£;ht  sections  of  land,  where  salt  springs  had  been  found*  were 
always  to  belong  to  the  state,  never  to  be  sold.  One-twentieth 
of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  sold  within  the  state  were  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  construction  of  roads. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  State  Legislature  was  to  organize 
seven  new  counties.  There  were  now  fifteen  counties  in  the  state. 
Many  of  them  were  large  and  very  sparsely  settled.  At  this  time 
nearly  all  the  northwestern  part,  including  nearly  one-half  of  the 
state,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  In  some  of  the  new 
counties  many  rude  and  very  savage  people  were  gathered. 

Green  County  embraced  a  good  farming  region  on  the  Little 
Miami  River.  We  have  fortunately  a  perfectly  correct  picture  of 
the  first  court-house  erected  in  that  county.  Then  it  was  almost 
an  entire  wilderness,  the  primeval  forest  waving  gloomily,  yet, 
sublimely,  all  around.  A  few  log  cabins  were  scattered  about* 
miles  apart,  amidst  the  giant  trees  of  the  forest.  Each  cabin  had 
its  little  patch  of  com,  thickly  dotted  over  with  girdled  trees* 
whose  leafless  and  dead  branches  presented  a  very  cheerless  view. 
Many  of  the  cabins  were  the  abodes  of  contentment ;  and  the 
most  warm-hearted  hospitality  was  ever  to  be  met  at  their  firesides. 
The  path  through  which  the  traveler  passed  from  one  of  these 
cabins  to  the  other  was  designated  simply  by  biazed  trees ;  that  is, 
trees  from  which  the  bark  on  one  side  had  been  hewn  off. 

Strange  scenes  were  sometimes  witnessed  in  these  courts.  The 
first  court  in  Green  County  was  held  in  the  log  cabin  which  was 
also  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Peter  Bordus.  General  Benjamin 
Whitman  was  the  presiding  judge.     He  had  a  sturdy  neighbor, 
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Owen  Davis,  not  far  off,  whose  cabin  and  mill  combinedy  were  on 
Beaver  Creek.  These  were  the  days  of  pure  democracy,  and 
there  was  truly  no  respect  of  person.  While  the  court  was  in  ses- 
sion, Davis  charged  another  man,  out  of  doors,  with  stealing  his 
swine.  A  hard  fight  ensued.  Davis  severely  whipped  his  oppo- 
nent. But  Davis  was  a  lover  of  justice,  and  meant  to  be  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  laws. 


FIRST  COURT   HOUSE   IN  GREEN  COUNTY. 


Bearing  many  marks,  in  dishevelled  dress  and  hair,  and  bruises 
of  the  fight,  he  went  into  the  court  room,  that  is,  the  cabin,  and 
approaching  the  table  where  the  judges  sat,  addressed  his  neigh- 
bor, Judge  Benjamin  Whitman,  saying : 

'*  Ben,  I  have  whipped  that  accursed  hog  thief.  What's  the 
•damage?  What's  to  pay?  There's  my  purse.  Take  what's 
right." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  threw  his  purse  upon  the 
table,  containing  eight  or  ten  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  shaking 
his  clenched  fist  in  the  judge's  face,  he  added :  "  Ben,  if  you'd 
steal  a  hog,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  whip  you  too." 
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meQty  there  to  decide  what  measures  of  revenge  should  be  adopted. 
There  was  at  Warren  an  excellent  man,  mild  and  judiciouSf  by 
the  name  of  Captain  Ephraim  Quimby,  He  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  Indian s,  for  they  had  often  stopped  at  his 
house,  which  was  a  sort  of  tavern*  His  honorable  treatment  of 
them  had  won  their  confidence  and  affection.  He  resolved  to 
accompany  the  party,  hoping,  by  measures  of  conciliation,  to  avert 
hostilities. 

When  the  party  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Indian 
camp,  Mr.  Quimby  proposed  a  halt,  staling  that  he  would  proceed 
alone  to  the  encampment,  ask  for  an  explanation  of  their  conduct, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  were  ior  peace  or  wan  He  knew  that 
it  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  as  these  children  of  the 
forest  had  their  whisky  bottles  with  them,  and  they  often  acted 
from  momentary  impulse.  He  therefore  informed  them  that  if 
he  did  not  return  in  half  an  hour,  they  might  infer  that  he  was 
killed,  and  that  they  must  then  prepare  for  war. 

The  half  hour  passed  and  he  did  not  return.  The  impatient 
McMahon  put  his  little  band  in  rapid  motion.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  woods,  in  view  of  the  encampment,  they  saw  the  Indian 
chief  and  Captain  Quimby  talking  very  earnestly  together.  Sev- 
eral other  Indians  were  standing  peaceably  around.  Among  the 
rest  was  Spotted  John,  with  his  wife  and  daughter^  a  child  about 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  whites  marched  directly  up  to  where  the  Indians  were 
grouped.  The  chief,  Captain  George^  was  chivalrously  proposing 
that  the  difficulty  should  be  settled  by  a  sort  of  duel  between  him 
and  Mr.  Quimby.  In  his  own  language,  which  Captain  Quimby 
understood,  he  said,  as  he  held  his  tomahawk  In  his  hand  : 

"We  fight.  If  you  kiH  me,  the  Indians  shall  not  revenge.  If 
I  kill,  your  people  shall  not  revenge." 

Mr.  McMahon  was  at  the  head  of  his  band,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  chief.  Next  to  him  stood  Story.  McMahon  tnaiantly 
raised  his  gun,  which  was  already  cocked,  and  shot  the  chief 
dead.  At  the  same  moment  Story  discharged  his  rifle  and  shot 
Spotted  John  dead,  the  same  bullet  passing  through  his  wife*a  neck 
and  the  shoulders  of  his  daughter. 

The  Indians,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  fled  with  loud  outcries* 
The  whites  pursued,  firing  upon  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
women  and  children,  panic-suicken,  screamed  piteously  as  they 
3^ 
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The  judge  decided  that  the  damage  was  about  eight  dollars^ 
which  he  took  from  the  purse. 

The  whole  taxable  property  at  this  time  in  the  county  returned 
by  the  assessors  was  three  hundred  ninety-three  dollars  and 
four  cents.  The  general  aspect  of  the  people  was  quite  uncouth^ 
Many  wore  moccasins  instead  of  shoes.  Coats,  hunting-shirts 
and  pantaloons  were  made  of  deer  skins.  Almost  every  man 
appeared  armed  with  a  good  rifie  and  a  formidable  looking  knife. 
There  was  not,  it  is  said,  at  that  time  a  single  pleasure  carriage 
or  a  bridge  in  the  state.  In  traversing  the  woods,  it  was  more  safe 
to  follow  the  pocket  compass  or  the  sun  than  to  endeavor  to  search 
out  the  narrow  bridle-paths  marked  by  blazed  trees. 

Almost  every  farmer  kept  a  large  number  of  dogs  to  protect 
his  swine,  sheep  and  poultry  from  wild  beasts.  The  swine  mul- 
tiplied so  rapidly  that  thousands  of  them  ran  wild  in  the  woods. 

An  untoward  event  occurred  in  Trumbull  County,  which,  for  a 
time,  threatened  to  bring  on  a  general  Indian  war.  A  Mr.  Joseph. 
McMahon  was  absent  from  his  cabin,  near  Warren,  when  a  small 
band  of  Indians  came  along,  bound  on  a  drunken  spree.  A  chief 
of  some  note,  called  Captain  George,  was  with  them.  They 
entered  the  cabin  boisterously,  and  treated  the  family  with  rude*» 
ness.  '  Mrs.  McMahon  was  greatly  terrified.  The  Indians  threat- 
ened to  kill  all  the  family — at  least  Mrs.  McMahon  so  under- 
stood their  gestures. 

As  soon  as  the  savages  had  left,  she  either  carried  or  sent  word 
to  her  husband  of  the  outrage.  He  however  did  not  get  the  news- 
until  noon  of  the  next  day.  McMahon  was  a  fearless,  impetuous 
man,  and  he  resolved  to  inflict  severe  chastisement  upon  the 
Indians  for  the  outrage. 

He  had  a  neighbor,  one  Richard  Story,  who  had  severely  beaten 
an  Indian  for  stealing  some  whisky.  The  proud  Indians  could 
never  forget  blows  received  from  a  white  man.  The  Indian  who 
had  been  thus  beaten  was  a  malignant,  ill-favored  fellow,  called 
Spotted  John.  He  was  so  named  from  having  his  face  all  spotted 
over  with  hair  moles.  It  was  said  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill 
Story  for  the  blows  which  he  had  received  from  him. 

McMahon  and  Story  repaired  to  Warren  to  beat  up  recruits  to 
go  with  them,  and  in  vengeance  to  put  to  death  the  whole 
band.  It  was  Sunday  morning.  They  soon  raised  a  strongly 
armed  party  of  sixteen  to  go  with  them  to  the  Indian  encamp* 
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menty  there  to  decide  what  measures  of  revenge  should  be  adopted. 
There  was  at  Warren  an  excellent  man,  mild  and  judicious,  hy 
the  name  of  Captain  Ephraim  Quimby.  He  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  Indians,  for  they  had  often  stopped  at  his 
house,  which  was  a  sort  of  tavern.  His  honorable  treatment  of 
them  had  won  their  confidence  and  affection.  He  resolved  to 
accompany  the  party,  hoping,  by  measures  of  c<Hiciliation,  to  avert 
hostilities. 

When  the  party  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Indian 
camp,  Mr.  Quimby  proposed  a  halt,  stating  that  he  would  proceed 
alone  to  the  encampment,  ask  for  an  expbmation  of  their  conduct, 
and  ascertain  whether  they  were  for  peace  or  war.  He  knew  that 
it  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  as  these  children  of  the 
forest  had  their  whisky  bottles  with  them,  and  they  often  acted 
from  momentary  impulse.  He  therefore  informed'  them  that  if 
he  did  not  return  in  half  ap,  hour,  they  might  infer  that  he  was 
killed,  and  that  they  must  then  prepare  for  war. 

The  half  hour  passed  and  he  did  not  return.  The  impatient 
McM ahon  put  his  little  band  in  rapid  motion.  As  they  emerg^ 
from  the  woods,  in  view  of  the  encampment,  they  saw  the  Indian 
chief  and  Captain  Quimby  talking  very  earnestly  together.  Sev- 
eral other  Indians  were  standing  peaceably  around.  Among  the 
rest  was  Spotted  John,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  a  child  about 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  whites  marched  directly  up  to  where  the  Indians  were 
grouped.  The  chief,  Captain  George,  was  chivalrously  proposing 
that  the  difficulty  should  be  settled  by  a  sort  of  duel  between  him 
and  Mr.  Quimby.  In  his  own  language,  which  Captain  Quimby 
understood,  he  said,  as  he  held  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand  : 

'*  We  fight.  If  you  kill  me,  the  Indians  shall  not  revenge.  If 
I  kill,  your  people  shall  not  revenge." 

Mr.  McMahon  was  at  the  head  of  his  band,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  chief.  Next  to  him  stood  Story.  McMahon  instantly 
raised  his  gun,  which  was  already  cocked,  and  shot  the  chief 
dead.  At  the  same  moment  Story  discharged  his  rifle  and  shot 
Spotted  John  dead,  the  same  bullet  passing  through  his  wife's  neck 
and  the  shoulders  of  his  daughter. 

The  Indians,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  fled  with  loud  outcries. 
The  whites  pursued,  firing  upon  them  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 

women  and  children,  panic-stricken,  screamed  piteously  as  they 
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dispersed  in  all  directions.  Several  of  the  Indians  were  killed 
before  the  pursuit  was  relinquished.  The  party  who  had  com- 
mitted this  foul  murder  then  returned  to  Warren.  The  little 
community  of  white  settlers  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion. They  knew  full  well  that  the  Indians  would  not  allow  such 
an  outrage  to  pass  unavenged. 

Those  of  the  Indians  who  escaped,  stopping  first  to  bury  their 
dead,  fled  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Sandusky  to  rouse  the  powerful 
tribes  residing  there.  It  so  happened  that  Colonel  James  Hillman, 
of  Youngstown,  the  next  morning,  Monday,  came  to  Warren.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  estimable  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  West.  He  was  very  extensively  acquainted  with  the  Indians, 
and  enjoyed  their  full  confidence. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  employed  in  forwarding  goods 
and  supplies,  on  pack-horses,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Ohio, 
from  Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  where  Cleveland 
now  stands.  There  they  were  shipped  to  Detroit,  by  a  small 
schooner  called  the  Monongahela.  The  caravan  with  which,  in 
single  file,  he  traversed  the  broad  wilderness,  consisted  of  ten  men 
and  ninety  horses. 

Starting  from  Pittsburgh,  they  forded  the  Beaver  River  about 
four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Shenango.  Thence  they  fol- 
lowed up  the  left  bank  of  the  Mahoning,  crossing  it  three  miles 
above  the  present  village  of  Youngstown.  The  trail  then  led 
directly  west,  through  uninhabited  wilds,  where  Milton  and  Ra- 
venna have  since  sprung  up.  There  was  not  even  a  solitary  log 
cabin  along  this  route  at  that  time.  They  crossed  the  winding 
Cuyahoga  River  near  the  mouth  of  Breakneck  Creek,  and  again 
crossed  it  at  the  mouth  of  Tinker's  Creek.  They  followed  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  its  mouth,  where  they  had  constructed 
a  log  store-house  to  receive  their  goods  while  awaiting  ship- 
ment. 

By  such  journey ings  for  eight  years.  Colonel  Hillman  had  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Indians.  He  spoke 
their  language  quite  fluently.  Warren,  in  Trumbull  County,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  Mahoning  River.  Not  far  from  there  there  were  some 
salt  springs,  where  a  large  party  of  Indians  had  been  encamped  for 
some  time  making  salt.  Colonel  Hillman,  with  Mr.  Young  and 
Judge  Pease,  of  Warren,  immediately  set  out  for  the  salt  springs, 
hoping  to  appease  the  Indians.     They  knew  that  they  were  justly 
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exasperated,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  the  whites  did  not  justify  the 
murders,  both  of  the  criminals,  McMahon  and  Story,  were  arrested 
and  held  for  trial. 

Upon  reaching  the  springs,  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  found.  Jt 
was  not  doubted  that  they  had  all  fled  to  gather  strength  for  signal 
vengeance.  Great  was  the  panic  in  the  cabins  of  the  whites 
through  all  that  region.  Many  packed  up  their  goods  preparing 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  larger  settlements.  The  little  hamlet  of 
Youngstown  was  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  east  of  Warren.  Both 
settlements  were  about  to  be  abandoned.  The  leading  inhabitants 
met  for  consultation,  not  a  little  indignant  with  the  culprits  who 
had  thus  suddenly  plunged  them  into  these  dreadful  perils. 

During  the  night  Story  had  escaped  from  his  keeper,  John 
Lane.  It  was  decided  that  McMahon  should  be  sent  to  Pitts* 
burgh,  to  be  kept  in  close  imprisonment  until  he  could  be  tried* 
Colonel  Hillman  then  advised  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
a  large  Indian  village,  on  the  waters  of  the  npper  Mahonini^ 
with  endeavors  to  avert  the  threatening  danger  by  making  some 
suitable  atonement. 

It  was  a  very  hazardous  undertaking.  It  was  a  part  of  the  In* 
dian  religion  that  the  death  of  one  of  their  brethren  must  be 
avenged  by  the  death  of  a  white  man,  and  that  in  the  spirit  land 
he  would  be  made  glad  in  witnessing  those  tortures  which  were 
avenging  his  death.  Any  one  who  should  go  on  this  mission 
would  not  only  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of  being  immediately 
tomahawked,  but  to  the  awful  doom  of  being  put  to  death  by 
lingering  torments.  Heroically,  Colonel  Hillman  volunteered  his 
services.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  an  act  of  greater  heroism. 
Another  man,  Mr.  Randall,  volunteered  to  accompany  him. 
Though  urged  to  go  strongly  armed.  Colonel  Hillman  declined 
taking  any  weapon  of  defense  whatever.  The  exigencies  of  the 
case  were  such  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Both  of  the 
men  mounted  their  horses,  and  pressing  as  rapidly  as  possible 
through  the  paths  of  the  forest,  came  upon  an  encampment  or 
Indian  warriors  just  before  sunrise.  They  were  seventeen  in 
number  and  were  asleep,  each  with  his  gun  and  powder  horn 
resting  upon  a  forked  stick  at  his  head,  ready  to  be  grasped  at  any 
moment. 

Hillman  was  in  the  advance.  As  he  approached,  the  tramp  of 
his  horse  awoke  the  savages,  and  instantly  every  one  sprang  to  his 
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feet,  with  gun  in  hand.  Seeing  the  colonel  and  his  companioft 
riding  quietly  into  their  encampment,  totally  unarmed,  they  gath- 
ered around  them.  A  chief  by  the  name  of  Onondaga,  who  knew 
Colonel  Hillman,  happened  to  be  among  the  warriors.  Hillmaa 
told  him  frankly  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  condemned  McMahoa 
entirely,  and  assured  the  chief  that  the  culprit  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Pittsburgh,  to  be  tried  for  the  murders  he  had  committed. 
He  said  also  that  though  Story  had  escaped,  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  re-arrest  him,  and  bring  him  to  punishment. 

The  chief,  Onandaga,  seemed  greatly  agitated,  and  manifested 
very  deep  feeling  in  view  of  the  murders.  He  said,  however,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  another  chief  should  arrive,  who  had 
gone  to  a  distance  to  summon  the  braves  of  the  tribe,  to  confer 
and  decide  upon  the  question;  and  that  he  expected  their  arrival 
that  afternoon. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  came,  while  in  the  meantime 
Colonel  Hillman  and  his  companion  were  treated  with  cold 
courtesy. 

The  chief  who  came  with  the  band  of  warriors  was  called  Cap- 
tain Peters.  He  did  not  know  Colonel  Hillman;  but  the  moment 
his  eye  rested  upon  two  white  men  in  the  encampment,  his  fea^ 
tures  expressed  the  most  implacable  hatred.  The  colonel  imme- 
diately sought  an  interview  with  the  two  chiefs,  and  endeavored 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  terms  of 
pacification.  But  it  was  evident  that  his  words  produced  but 
little  effect.     He  said  to  them : 

"We  condemn  the  conduct  of  these  wicked  men.  We  will,  if 
possible,  bring  them  to  punishment ;  and  we  will,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  crime,  pay  you  five  hundred  dollars  if  you  will  bury  the 
hatchet  and  return  to  friendly  relations  with  us." 

"  No,  no!"  was  their  persistent  reply.  "We  must  go  to  the  San- 
dusky, and  hold  a  council  with  the  chiefs  there  before  we  can 
decide  what  shall  be  done." 

Hillman  replied :  "  Will  you  hold  a  council  there,  light  the  war- 
torch,  rally  all  the  warriors  throughout  the  forest,  and  with  savage 
barbarity  come  and  attempt  to  massacre  all  your  best  friends 
among  the  whites,  in  consequence  of  the  crimes  of  two  men,  whose 
crimes  they  denounce,  and  whom  they  will  severely  punish,  and 
for  whose  conduct  they  are  anxious  to  make  all  the  restitution  in 
their  power?" 
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The  chiefs  evidently  felt  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  Thejr 
-were  embarrassed,  but  shaking  their  heads,  they  said: 

**  We  can  do  nothing ;  we  must  lay  the  affair  before  the  council 
of  the  chiefs.  Within  fourteen  days  some  of  our  number  will 
return  and  inform  you  on  what  terms  peace  can  be  restored." 

With  this  answer,  Colonel  HiUman  and  Mr.  Randall  returned 
to  Warren.  Not  knowing  what  the  result  might  be,  in  both  of  the 
Villages  of  Warren  and  Youngstown  they  made  vigorous  prepara* 
tions  for  defense,  in  case  they  should  again  encounter  the  doom 
of  another  Indian  war. 

On  the  day  appointed,  four  or  five  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  suit- 
able retinue,  came  to  Warren.  The  occasion  was  one  of  so  much 
importance  that  three  hundred  white  people  had  assembled  in  the 
little  hamlet,  anxious  to  learn  the  result.  A  resident  of  the  county 
writes : 

'*  The  chiefs  were  conducted  by  Mr.  HiUman  to  the  place  pre? 
pared  to  hold  their  council.  After  the  ceremony  of  smoking,  the 
speeches  were  commenced.  It  was  generally  conceded  t&at  the 
Indian  chief.  Captain  Peters,  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  consultation  he  showed  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  whites  opposed  to  him,  in  adroitness  and  force 
of  reasoning,  although  our  people  had  appointed  three  of  their 
best  men  for  that  purpose,  all  of  whom  had  prepared  themselves 
for  this  encounter  with  Indian  shrewdness.  " 

The  Indian  chiefs  demanded  that  McMahon  and  Story  should 
be  surrendered  to  them  in  Sandusky ;  that  they  should  be  tried  by 
the  Indian  laws,  and  if  found  guilty  should  be  punished  by  them. 
They  were  told  that  this  was  impossible,  since  Story  had  fled  from 
the  country,  and  McMahon  was  already  a  prisoner  in  the  jail  at 
Pittsburgh,  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  ot 
the  whites.  At  length,  after  long  discussion,  they  came  to  a 
result  which  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  was  agreed,  simply, 
that  McMahon  should  be  brought  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Youngstown,  there  to  be  tried  by  the  white  men  in  accordance 
with  their  laws.  And  that  the  Indian  chiefs  should  be  permitted 
to  be  present,  to  see  that  the  trial  was  fairly  conducted.  The 
•Governor  of  Ohio  ordered  a  special  court  for  that  purpose.  Return 
J.  Meigs  and  Benjamin  Ives  were  the  judges. 

Persons  from  a  great  distance  attended  the  court.  It  was  be» 
lieved  that  many  unprincipled  adventurers  had  come,  resolved  ta 
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rescue  McMahon,  should  he  be  found  guilty.  Many  of  these  mca 
deemed  it  no  greater  sin  to  shoot  an  Indian  than  to  shoot  a  wolf. 
The  Indian  chief,  Captain  Peters,  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judges. 

One  man  testified  falsely,  as  even  a  majority  of  the  whites  be- 
lievcd,  that  McMahon  fired  in  self-defense ;  that  he  was  retreating, 
and  trying  to  escape,  when  he  saw  that  he  must  either  kill  or  be 
killed.  The  jury,  probably  somewhat  over-awed  by  the  menaces 
of  the  white  men  crowding  around,  accepted  this  testimony.  When 
the  Indian  chief  heard  it  he  whispered  to  Judge  Meigs  that  the 
jury  would  acquit  the  prisoner.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  that  they  accepted  the  re- 
sult, with  the  admission  that  the  prisoner  had  been  fairly  tried  by 
the  laws  of  the  white  men.  Thus  was  tranquility  restored  and  a 
horrible  warfare  averted,  which  certainly  would  have  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  of  hundreds  of  lives,  creating 
and  entailing  unimaginable  misery.  And  these  great  results  were 
mainly  accomplished  through  the  sagacity  and  Christian  spirit  of 
a  single  man,  Colonel  James  Hillman. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  SAVAGES. 

Mr.  Goodyear's  Narrative — Varieties  of  Charactsk— ' 
Anecdote  of  the  Indians  and  the  Irishman — The  Indiahs 
Jos  AND  Jack — Bill  Burns,  the  Desperado — The  IntbRp* 
view  in  the  Hotel — Fidelity  of  Jack — Effects  of  Fire 
Water — Labors  of  th»  Women — The  Medicine  Man- 
Caution  of  the  Indians —  Terrible  Fight  with  the  Wyak- 
DOTS — The  Surrenber  of  Captives — Affecting  Anbc* 
DOTE — Generosity  of  the  Wyandot  Indian. 

In  this  history  I  have  had  constant  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
Indians,  in  their  primeval  home  in  the  wildemess,  to  their  char- 
acter,  their  customs,  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  and  fhe 
terrible  wars  into  which  they  were  thus  provoked.  The  Indiana 
are  fast  passing  away,  and  all  the  memorials  of  their  transitory 
life  upon  this  continent  will  soon  disappear.  Their  memory  is 
fast  sinking  into  oblivion.  A  friend  of  mine,  William  E.  Good- 
year, Esq.,  of  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  passed  eight  or  ten  years  of  his 
early  manhood  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  occupying  the  heart  of 
our  continent.  In  kind  response  to  my  earnest  request  he  has 
furnished  me  with  a  few  pages,  describing  the  scenes  he  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  great  Wilderness  of  the  West  and  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  Indians,  whose  lodges  he  has  so  often  visited, 
and  of  whose  hospitality  he  has  often  partaken.  Mr.  Goodyear 
writes : 

"  Agreeably  to  my  promise  I  will  give  you  my  ideas  of  the 
Indians  of  twenty  years  ago,  or  more,  while  I  was  among  them, 
and  with  whom  I  spent  nearly  ten  years  of  my  young  manhood. 
The  greater  part  of  that  time,  as  I  now  look  upon^it,  is  a  source 
of  sadness  to  me.  Many  events  occurred  which  I  could  wish  had 
never  transpired ;  and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  I  have  learned  a  lesson  which  but  few  persons  ever  have  a 
chance  to  learn.    As  I  look  back  upon  my  many  hair-bxeadth 
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escapes,  and  the  many  sufferings  I  have  endured,  I  hardly  think 
that  any  one  would  be  willing  to  pass  through  the  same  ex- 
periences for  all  the  knowledge  he  would  thus  obtain. 

The  Indians  generally  consist  of  as  many  different  kinds  of 
people  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  whites.  They  vary  in 
character  like  all  other  races  of  men.  Some  persons,  I  have  been 
led  to  think,  consider  ii  impossible  for  an  Indian  to  laugh,  to 
make  fun,  and  to  have  a  jolly  time,  as  white  people  do.  This  is 
not  true.  When  in  their  villages  they  have  sports  and  frolics  like 
other  people. 

I  recall  an  instance  which  occurred  in  1852.  A  party  of 
Indians  caught  a  white  man  from  an  emigrant  train.  It  was 
called  the  wheelbarrow  train,  as  they  were  all  men,  and  each 
man  had  a  barrow,  or  a  small  hand-cart,  in  which  was  his  entire 
stock  in  trade.  They  were  all  bound  to  the  new  Eldorado. 
Most  of  them  were  Irishmen.  As  I  have  said,  one  of  them  got 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  was  captured  by  a  small  band  of 
very  good-natured  Indians.     They  wanted  to  have  some  fun. 

I  chanced  to  be  with  those  Indians,  and  was  painted  and 
dressed  like  them.  They  took  the  man,  barrow  and  all,  and 
brought  him  into  camp.  A  very  solemn  mock  council  was  held. 
The  doom  was  announced  by  signs  to  Pat  of  death  by  burning. 
He  was  tied  to  a  tree.  The  diy  sticks  were  piled  up  around 
him.  The  Indians  then  all  collected  in  a  circle  around.  Not 
the  movement  of  a  muscle  of  their  countenances  was  perceptible. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  all  nearly  dying  with  internal  laughter 
as  we  listened  to  Pat's  moans  and  cries.  They  were  something 
as  follows : 

"O,  holy  St.  Patrick,  O  Mother  of  Moses,  let  me  out  of  this.** 

"  By  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Mr.  Injine,  if  you  let  me  out  of  this,  be 
jabbers  you  will  not  catch  me  again.  O,  is  it  yourself,  Pat,  that 
has  come  across  the  mountains,  among  the  bloody  hathen,  to  be 
murdered,  to  be  burned  to  death,  to  be  scalped.  O,  plase,  Mr. 
Injine,  let  me  out." 

At  a  nod  from  one  of  the  Indians,  I  approached  him  and  said 
to  him  in  English,  "  You  have  been  caught  on  our  hunting- 
grounds,  but  if  you  will  promise  that  you  will  clear  out  immedi- 
ately, I  will  cut  your  thongs  and  let  you  go." 

Never  before  did  I  see  such  an  expression  as  came  upon  the 
countenance  of  i)oor  Pat.     "  Come  to  my  arms,"  he  cried  out, 
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^  By  the  pipers  that  played  before  Moses  you  arc  a  jintleman. 
May  the  blessing  of  St.  Patrick  rest  u[XiiL  you.  And  its  myself 
^  that  can  go  now.  May  the  Holy  Mother  bless  you.  Hold  your 
€ar  here  a  bit.     Are  you  an  Jnjine?  " 

I  nodded  my  head  with  a  whoop^  hurrah,  and  away  he  went  as 
if  all  the  fiends  were  after  him*  AU  the  Indians  broke  out  into  a 
laugh,  and  it  seemed  as  though  some  of  them  would  go  into 
convulsions  as  they  rolled  upon  the  ground  in  uncontrolled 
merriment.  Thus  you  see  that  Indians  can  enjoy  fun  and  frolic 
as  well  as  white  men. 

It  is  also  said  by  some  writers  that  the  Indian  is  treacherous  to 
■every  one;  that  he  never  forms  a  friendship  for  the  whites ;  that 
he  is  ever  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  prove  false.     This  is  not  so. 

My  uncle,  who  resides  in  California^  had  two  Indians,  Joe^  a 
Piute,  and  Jack,  a  Ute.  Either  of  these  boys  would  at  any  time 
have  died  for  him.  After  a  while  they  became  attached  to  mc, 
I  recollect  that,  in  the  Summer  of  1S5J,  I  was  surveying  in  what 
is  called  the  Montezuma  Hills,  some  seventy- five  miles  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  Benicia.  Previous  to  my  leaving  on  my 
survey,  I  had  heard  that  a  white  mauj  with  whom  I  had 
previously  exchanged  a  few  words  of  not  a  very  friendly  nature, 
had  expressed  himself  as  determined  to  take  revenge  for  some 
wrong  which  he  unjustly  thought  that  I  had  done  him. 

Jack,  the  Ute  Indian,  heard  him  say  that  he  would  shoot  me 
at  sight,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  determination  to  go  out 
to  the  place  where  I  was  surveying  to  hunt  me  up.  Jack  said 
nothing,  but  immediately  mounting  his  horse,  rode  out  to  find  me 
and  warn  me  of  my  danger  He  at  once  began  to  tell  me  what 
the  man,  whose  name  was  Bill  Burns,  had  said. 

This  man  was  a  thorough  desperado,  and  the  very  worst  man  I 
ever  knew.  The  only  redeeming  traits  in  his  character  were 
reckless  courage  and  a  certain  kind  of  veracity,  which  made  you 
sure  that  if  he  threatened  to  shoot  a  man  he  would  certainly  do 
it.  I  must  either  flee  from  the  country  or  watch  my  opportunity 
and  shoot  him  first,  or  be  shot  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me, 
or  contrive,  in  some  way,  to  get  access  to  him  so  as  to  explain  to 
him  his  error. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to  hunt  up  Bums  and,  if  possible,  to 
undeceive  him  in  regard  to  what  he  had  heard.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  go  prepared  instantly  to  shoot  him  down  if  I  saw  that 
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he  was  drawing  his  pistol  upon  me.  I  started  at  once  for  Benicia 
by  a  roundabout  way.  I  did  not  wish  to  meet  him  on  the  road. 
When  I  arrived  at  Benicia  he  had  gone  to  San  Francisco.  !• 
immediately  followed,  having  for  my  companion  State  Senator 
Wambeau. 

Upon  arriving  we  both  went  to  the  hotel  in  front  of  the  plaza. 
My  friend  went  in  and  found  Bums  asleep  on  a  sofa  betweea 
the  bar  and  the  billiard-room.  I  at  once  entered,  stepped  up  to 
his  side  and  awoke  him.  As  he  awoke  he  looked  towards  me,  and 
saw  me  bending  over  him  with  my  bowie-knife  in  my  hand.  He 
was  entirely  at  my  mercy.  "  Do  n't  kill  me,"  he  cried  out.  I 
then  said,  "  Burns,  if  you  stir  or  move  a  step  till  I  get  through,  I 
will  kill  you  like  a  dog."  I  was  about  to  explain  to  him,  when  he 
said,  "I  know  all  about  it.  You  are  not  to  blame.  I  should 
have  shot  you,  however,  if  I  had  met  you,  for  had  I  not  done  so 
you  would  have  killed  me." 

I  added,  "  You  are  satisfied  then  ?  "  "  Perfectly,"  he  replied^ 
"  Well,  then,"  I  rejoined,  "  good-bye  at  once  and  forever.  Never 
speak  to  me  or  recognize  me.  From  this  time  we  are  strangers. 
I  never  harmed  you,  neither  do  I  wish  to." 

I  immediately  turned  to  leave  him,  and  behold  my  Indian  boy 
Jack  stood  directly  behind  me,  pistol  in  hand.  He  had  followed 
me,  coming  down  in  the  boat  without  my  knowing  it. 

'*  What  would  you  have  done,"  said  I  to  Jack,  "  if  Bums  had  got 
a  shot  at  me." 

"  I  kill  him  quick,"  said  he. 

If  the  Indians  were  not  capable  of  the  strongest  attachment.  Jack 
would  not  have  done  as  he  did. 

At  another  time  I  had  some  trouble  with  an  official  of  the  state» 
in  which  I  got  cut  up  a  little.  On  Jack's  finding  it  out,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  killing  the  man,  we  had  to  tie  his  arms  and 
legs  with  our  lariats  until  the  man  was  beyond  his  reach. 

No  attachment  can  be  stronger;  no  truer  friend  can  be  found 
than  an  Indian  whom  you  have  always  treated  well.  But  some 
one  may  say  that  this  Indian  was  to  a  great  extent  civilized;  he 
had  been  among  the  whites  so  long  that  he  had  learned  their 
ways.  But  can  any  man  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  past  history  of  the  Indian  believe  that  he  has  learned  any- 
thing good  from  the  white  man  ?  No !  a  thousand  times  no. 
The  Indian  has  been  cheated,  victimized,  robbed  in  every  con* 
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ceivable  way.  The  fire-water  of  the  whites  has  carried  desolation 
all  through  their  vast  regions.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  more 
murders,  more  bloodshed,  more  poverty  among  the  Indians,  than 
all  other  influences.  -It  has  created  that  disease  of  the  internal 
organs  which  is  more  dreadful  than  small-pox  or  cholera. 

Forty  years  ago  a  white  man  who  traded  fairly,  who  always  told 
the  truth  to  the  poor  Indian,  and  who  did  as  he  agreed  to,  was 
safe,  comparatively  speaking,  in  any  of  their  lodges.  He  could 
go  defenseless  wherever  he  would,  without  fear  of  harm.  If  a. 
white  man  chanced  to  be  lost,  and  came  upon  a  tribe  suddenly,, 
even  if  the  tribe  had  been  provoked  to  hostilities,  the  Indians 
would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortune;  they  would  feed 
him.  Then,  showing  him  the  way  of  escape,  they  would  chivaU 
rously  point  to  the  sun  and  give  him  the  start  of  several  hours  be* 
fore  they  would  undertake  to  pursue  him  as  an  enemy*  Then^ 
should  they  overtake  him,  he  would  be  deemed  a  lawful  captive. 

But  look  at  the  Indians  now,  after  years  of  acquaintance  with. 
the  white  man,  and  see  how  changed;  but  few  are  left*  They  have 
nearly  all  fallen  beneath  the  white  man's  treachery.  Whisky  and 
diseases,  introduced  by  the  whites,  have  depopulated  their  hunt-^ 
ing-grounds  as  never  could  have  been  done  by  force  of  arms. 
The  diminished  and  broken  tribes,  driven  from  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  disheartened  by  their  calamities,  are  slowly  becoming  ex-^ 
terminated.  '^ 

Still  there  will  be,  probably,  for  a  century  to  come,  fragments  of 
these  tribes  lingering  amidst  the  vast  ravines  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  question  of  their  civilization  presents  a  very  difficult 
problem.  Scarcely  any  consideration  can  induce  the  male- 
Indian  to  engage  in  any  of  the  employments  of  useful  industry.. 
The  women  do  all  the  work.  If  a  camp  is  to  be  moved,  Mr.  In- 
dian takes  his  rifle  or  his  bows  and  arrows,  and  starts  off  ahead* 
The  squaw  takes  down  the .  lodge,  packs  up  all  the  movables,, 
takes  the  heavy  load  upon  her  shoulders,  and  trudges  along  in  the 
footsteps  of  her  husband,  who  would  scorn  to  relieve  her  of  her 
burden  in  the  slighest  degree. 

If  the  Indian  goes  a  hunting,  his  squaw  follows  after  him  to 
skin  the  game  and  to  bring  into  the  camp  upon  her  bending  back, 
perhaps,  the  heavy  four  quarters  of  a  deer.  If  the  tribe  chance 
to  have  horses,  Mr.  Indian  mounts  instead  of  going  afoot.  His 
squaw,  however,  saddles  and  bridles  the  horse,  and  brings  hin^ 
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to  the  door  of  the  lodge.  When  the  Indian  returns  from  any 
horseback  excursion  at  the  close  of  the  day,  he  jumps  from  his 
horse  before  the  lodge,  and  his  wife  takes  off  his  soiled  moccasins 
and  puts  upon  his  feet  a  fresh  pair.  He  then  enters  the  lodge, 
throws  himself  down  upon  his  soft  couch  of  fur  robes,  while  his 
wife  takes  care  of  the  horse  and  serves  to  him  his  supper. 

Such  is  life  among  the  Indians.  As  a  general  thing  the  Indians 
have  great  regard  for  their  chiefs,  who  rule  them  with  an  iron  hand. 
I  was  acquainted  with  an  old  chief  at  Los  Angelos,  who -was  al- 
most fiend-like  in  his  tyranny  and  cruelty.  He  was  almost  a 
giant  in  stature,  being  nearly  seven  feet  high,  and  possessed  of 
herculean  strength.  He  was  perfectly  fearless,  and  all  the  Indians 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  his  deposition. 
They  had  a  great  carousal,  and  got  him  helplessly  drunk.  Then 
they  seized  and  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  move  a  muscle.  Then  they  heated  some  needles  red 
hot  and  pricked  both  his  eyes  until  vision  was  entirely  extinguished. 
They  then  released  him,  as  utterly  helpless  and  powerless  as  a  new 
born  babe. 

He  wandered  to  Los  Angelos,  where  he  got  a  living  by  begging. 
Here  I  often  saw  him.  He  got  so  that  he  knew  my  voice,  and 
seemed  to  love  to  have  me  talk  to  him.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that,  could  he  have  caught  in  his  powerful  grasp  any  one  of  his 
tribe,  he  would  instantly  have  strangled  him. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  Indians  are  generally  very  loyal  to  their 
chiefs.  They  also  regard  with  profound  reverence  their  midicine 
men.  It  is  believed  that  they  hold  immediate  converse  with  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  that  they  have  the  power  of  prophecy  and  of 
working  miracles.  They  can,  the  Indian  thinks,  by  a  wish  destroy 
their  enemies  and  bring  prosperity  to  their  friends. 

The  medicine  men  spend  their  time  in  collecting  roots,  stones» 
bones  and  other  things  to  use  in  case  of  sickness,  or  to  make  into 
charms  to  be  worn  by  the  braves.  These  charms,  it  is  supix>sed, 
will  save  them  from  the  arrows  or  bullets  of  their  enemies. 
They  arc  always  dressed  in  the  most  fantastic  garb.  Their  faces 
are  literally  covered  with  streaks  of  paint.  They  howl  and  twist 
themselves  into  the  most  hideous  contortions. 

But  the  untutored  Indians  regard  every  thing  that  is  strange  or 
wonderful,  or  that  they  have  never  seen  before,  as  "  Big  Medi- 
cine."   I  have  often  been  asked  if  I  have  not  seen  Indians,  in  my 
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many  hostile  encounters  with  them,  who  would  rush  upon  their 
foes,  headlong  as  it  were,  without  paying  any  regard  to  numbers 
or  position.  In  other  words,  are  there  not  Indians  so  brave  and 
impetuous  that  they  apparently  think  nothing  of  their  own  lives^ 
but  rush  recklessly  into  the  battle. 

I  answer  no!  I  never  saw  an  Indian  yet  who  did  not  practice 
the  utmost  caution  before  he  would  expose  any  part  of  his  per- 
son to  be  struck  by  a  bullet.  I  have  seen*  them  dodge  from  tree 
to  tree,  eagerly  seeking  covert  behind  logs  and  stones  and  sand^ 
hills,  when  in  large  and  overpowering  numbers  they  were  endeav-* 
oring  to  surround  a  small  party.  But  I  never  have  seen  a  party 
of  Indians  make  an  open  charge  upon  a  band  of  white  men  who 
had  rifles  and  ammunition.  We  were  not  accustomed  to  fear  any 
number  of  them  in  open  battle.  It  was  only  necessary  to  guard 
against  ambush  and  midnight  surprises.  I  have  often  been  without 
water  and  without  food.  But  I  never  allowed  myself  to  be  with- 
out ammunition. 

If  the  Indians  would  rush  into  danger,  as  the  white  man  will,. 
since  they  often  vastly  outnumbered  us,  we  might  easily  have  beea 
overwhelmed,  with  comparatively  small  loss  to  themselves.  But 
in  such  a  charge  it  was  certain  that  some  of  them  would  fall  before 
our  unerring  rifles.  Each  warrior*  thought  that  he  might  be  of 
that  number.  And  no  one  was  willing  to  purchase  victory  at  that 
price.  But  when  they  fought  from  behind  trees  and  rocks,  there 
was  a  good  chance  that  none  of  them  might  be  hit.  Thus  they 
might  gain  the  victory  without  any  loss. 

'Inured  to  every  hardship,  as  the  Indians  had  been  from  child- 
hood, every  muscle  being  tough  as  iron,  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife,  dodging  almost  as  swift  as 
the  lightning  s  flash  from  covert  to  covert,  unencumbered  with 
clothing,  and  their  skin,  as  a  general  thing,  oiled  to  prevent  any- 
one from  retaining  a  hold  upon  them,  many  of  them  superior  to> 
the  whites  in  physical  strength;  when  we  consider  these  things 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indians  were  formidable  foes  to 
encounter 

For  my  own  part  I  should  not  wish  again  to  take  the  chances  which 
I  have  often  taken,  when  our  party  consisted  of  but  sixty-five 
men,  while  the  Indians  numbered  fifteen  hundred.  On  one  suck 
occasion  we  were  two  hundred  miles  from  Fort  Tejon,  the  nearest 
place  to  which  we  could  look  for  any  succor.    As  I  now  reflect 
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upon  those  days,  and  think  of  my  old  friends,  Kit  Carson^  Joe 
Walker,  Aleck  Cody,  Peg  Leg  Smith,  and  hosts  of  others,  around 
whose  camp-fires  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting,  and  who  have 
often  been  with  me  around  my  own  camp-fires,  and  with  some  of 
whom  I  have  month  after  month  penetrated  these  wilds,  all  of 
whom  are  now  dead,  excepting  perhaps  Aleck  Cody,  I  cannot  but 
wish  that  I  could  again  visit  those  places,  even  if  there  were  a  few 
Indians  around  hunting  for  one's  scalp. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  Goodyear  among  these  natives 
of  the  forest  and  the  prairie.  The  warfare  with  the  savages  was 
very  different  from  the  warfare  of  the  present  day.  There  were 
often  the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  fights,  the  combatants 
grappling  with  frenzied  energies  in  the  death  struggle,  where  the 
victory  was  entirely  dependent  upon  superior  agility  and  strength 
of  muscle.  We  are  indebted,  in  the  main,  to  that  very  valuable 
yiOx\iy  Doddridge* s  Notes ^  for  the  following  narrative  of  one  of  these 
most  terrible  encounters : 

In  the  Summer  of  1782  seven  Wyandot  Indians  entered  the 
cabin  of  an  aged  man  residing  alone  a  short  distance  from  Fort 
Pitt,  and  some  distance  back  from  the  Ohio  River.  They  toma- 
hawked the  old  settler,  and,  plundering  the  cabin  of  everything 
they  wished,  took  their  departure.  The  circumstance  soon 
became  known,  and  a  small  party  was  organized  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  savages.  Among  the  men  were  two  brothers,  Adam  and 
Andrew  Poe,  who  were  both  famed  for  their  size  and  courage. 

The  party  determined,  if  possible,  to  capture  or  destroy  these 
Indians.  They  traveled  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  came  upon 
the  trail.  This  led  down  to  the  Ohio  River.  Andrew  Poe,  fear- 
ing an  ambuscade,  crept  cautiously  along  the  bank,  hiding  among 
the  reeds  and  bushes,  intending  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  In- 
dians. Soon  he  discovered  some  rafts  near  the  shore.  With  his 
gun  cocHed  he  stole  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  espied  two 
Indians  of  the  Wyandot  tribe ;  one  a  man  of  herculean  frame,  a 
chief,  the  other  rather  diminutive  in  size.  They  were  but  a  few 
feet  from  him,  but  were  earnestly  looking  in  the  opposite  direction, 
their  attention  being  arrested  by  the  discover)'  of  some  white  men 
farther  along  on  the  bank. 

Adam  Poe  aimed  at  the  giant  and  fired,  but  his  gun  flashed  in 
the  pan.  The  click  of  the  gun-lock  caught  the  ear  of  the  savage 
and  he  instantly  turned.     Poe,  being  unarmed  and  too  near  to 
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retreat,  sprang  down  the  bank  and  clutched  the  chief  with  one 
hand,  holding  him  by  a  cloth  fastened  around  bis  breast.  The 
smaller  one  he  seized  around  the  neck,  and  then  threw  them  both 
on  the  ground,  being  himself  uppermost.  The  smaller  one  escaped 
from  his  grasp,  and  seizing  a  tomahawk  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head 
of  his  assailant.  The  chief,  unable  to  rise,  held  Poe  fast.  But 
Ills  feet,  which  were  at  liberty,  he  used  vigorously,  knocking  the 
tomahawk  from  the  hand  of  the  savage,  and,  £31  the  moment,  dis- 
abling him. 

But,  recovering  himself,  the  Indian  caught  up  his  weapon  and 
approached  Poe  very  cautiously,  aiming  again  at  his  head.  He, 
however,  averted  the  blow,  taking  it  upon  his  wrist.  The  blow 
was  severe,  but  he  did  not  by  it  lose  the  use  of  his  hand.  By  a 
violent  effort  he  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the  Indian. 
Seizing  a  gun  he  shot  the  smaller  Indian  through  the  breast 
Instantly  he  was  again  in  the  brawny  arms  of  the  chief,  and  was 
thrown  upon  the  ground.  Rising  to  his  feet  he  was  again  grap- 
pled, and  the  shore  being  slippery,  both  fell  into  the  water.  Each 
endeavored  to  drown  the  other.  Poe,  seizing  the  scalp^lock  of 
the  savage,  held  him  under  water  until  he  presumed  him  to 
be  dead.  But  to  his  consternation,  on  releasing  his  hold,  Boe 
found  his  antagonist  ready  for  another  fight. 

In  the  deadly  struggle  which  ensued  they  were  both  swept  by 
the  current  into  water  beyond  their  depth.  This  compelled  them 
to  lose  their  hold  of  each  other.  The  contest  then  was  to  see 
who  could  first  gain  the  shore  by  swimming,  and  then  seize  a  gun 
and  shoot  his  antagonist.  The  Indian  proved  the  best  swimmer 
and  grasped  a  rifle.  Fortunately  it  was  one  which  had  just  been 
discharged.  Poe  immediately  turned  back,  swimming  out  into 
the  stream,  hoping  to  dodge  the  bullet  by  diving.  Just  then 
Andrew  Poe  came  up.  His  gun  had  also  just  been  discharged. 
The  burly  savage  and  the  white  man  faced  each  other  at  the  dis- 
tance of  but  a  few  yards.  The  question  of  life  or  death  depended 
upon  who  could  most  quickly  load  his  gun. 

The  Indian,  in  his  eagerness,  drew  the  ramrod  from  its  thimbles 
with  such  violence  that  it  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  gave  Adam  Poe  the  advantage  of  two  or  three 
seconds.  He  shot  the  Indian  through  the  heart,  and  the  savage 
rolled  down  the  steep  and  slippery  bank  into  the  river,  to  be 
swept  by  the  current  to  some  unknown  grave.    As  Andrew  Fbe 
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was  Struggling  towards  the  shore,  one  of  his  own  party  cauglit 
sight  of  him,  and  mistaking  him  for  an  Indian,  shot  at  him,  in- 
flicting a  serious  but  not  fatal  wound  in  the  shoulder. 

While  these  bloody  scenes  were  transpiring,  their  comrades  at- 
tacked the  remaining  six  Indians  and  killed  five  of  them.  Thus 
ended  this  desperate  conflict.  All  of  the  Indian  party  but  one 
were  slain.  The  white  men  lost  three  killed  and  one  severely 
wounded.  The  gigantic  Indian,  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  was 
one  of  the  most  renowned  chiefs  of  the  Wyandot  nation.  He  was 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  magnanimous  of  Indian  warriors.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  high  moral  principle,  was  noted  for 
his  kindness  to  all  the  captives  taken  by  his  tribe.  He  would 
never  allow  a  prisoner  to  be  ill-treated  or  killed. 

Mr.  Hutchins  has  given  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  surren* 
der  of  the  Indians  upon  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  of  two 
hundred  and  six  prisoners,  men,  women  and  children,  early  in 
the  period  of  the  Indian  wars  : 

"  Language  indeed  can  but  weakly  describe  the  scene,  one  to 
which  the  poet  or  painter  might  have  repaired,  to  enrich  the 
highest  colorings  of  the  variety  of  the  human  passions;  the 
philosopher,  to  find  ample  subject  for  the  most  serious  reflection ; 
and  the  man  to  exercise  all  the  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings 
of  the  soul.  There  were  to  be  seen  fathers  and  mothers  recog- 
nizing and  clasping  their  once  lost  babes  ;  husbands  hanging  round 
the  necks  of  their  newly  recovered  wives;  sisters  and  brothers 
unexpectedly  meeting  together  after  a  long  separation,  scarcely 
.able  to  speak  the  same  language,  or  for  some  time  to  be  sure  they 
were  the  children  of  the  same  parents.  In  all  these  interviews 
joy  and  rapture  inexpressible  were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a  very 
different  nature  were  painted  in  the  looks  of  others,  flying  from 
place  to  place,  in  eager  inquiries  after  relatives  not  found,  trembling 
to  receive  an  answer  to  questions,  distracted  with  doubts,  hopes 
and  fears  on  obtaining  no  account  of  those  they  sought  for,  or 
stiffened  into  living  monuments  of  woe  and  horror  on  learning 
their  unhappy  fate. 

"  The  Indians,  too,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  savageness, 
bore  a  capital  part  in  heightening  this  most  affecting  scene. 
They  delivered  up  their  beloved  captives  with  the  utmost  reluc* 
tance — shed  tears  over  them — recommending  them  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  commanding  ofhcer.     Theirregard  for  them 
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continued  all  the  while  they  remained  in  the  camp.  They  visited 
them  from  day  to  day,  brought  them  what  corn,  skins,  horses, 
and  other  matters  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  while  in  their 
families,  accompanied  with  other  present s^  and  all  the  marks  of 
the  most  sincere  and  tender  affection.  Nay,  they  didn*t  stop 
here,  but  when  the  army  marched^  some  of  the  Indians  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  accompany  their  former  captives  to 
Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  themselves  in  hunting  and  bringing 
provisions  for  them  on  the  way,  A  young  Mingi:)  carried  this 
still  further,  and  gave  an  instance  of  love  which  would  m.-ike  a 
figure  even  in  romance.  A  young  woman  of  Virginia  was  among 
the  captives,  to  whom  he  had  formed  so  strong  an  attachmci.t  as 
to  call  her  his  wife.  Against  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  immi* 
nent  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  approaching  the 
frontier,  he  persisted  in  following  her  at  the  risk  of  being  killed 
by  the  surviving  relatives  of  many  unfortunate  persons  who  had 
been  taken  captive,  or  scalped  by  those  of  his  nation* 

"  Among  the  captives  a  woman  was  brought  into  camp  at  Mus- 
kingum,  with  a  babe  about  three  months  old.  One  of  the  Vir- 
ginia volunteers  soon  knew  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  about  six  months  before.  He  flew  with  her 
to  his  tent,  and  clothed  her  and  his  child  with  proper  apparel. 
But  their  joy,  after  the  first  transport s^  was  dampened  by  the 
reflection  that  another  dear  chitd  about  two  years  oldt  taken  with 
the  mother,  had  been  separated  from  her  and  was  still  missing, 
although  many  children  bad  been  brought  in. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  a  number  of  other  persons  were  brought 
in,  among  whom  were  several  children.  The  woman  was  sent  for 
and  one  supposed  to  be  her  s  was  produced*  At  first  sight  she 
was  not  certain,  but  viewing  the  child  with  great  earnestness,  she 
soon  recollected  its  features,  and  was  so  overcome  with  joy  that^ 
forgetting  her  nursing  tiabe,  she  dropped  it  from  her  arras,  and 
catching  up  the  new-found  child,  in  ecstacy  pressed  it  to  her  breast 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  carried  it  off,  unable  to  speak  for  Joy^ 
The  father,  rising  up  with  the  babe  which  she  had  let  fall,  followed 
her  in  no  less  transport  and  affection, 

"But  it    must  not  be    denied  that  there    were    some,   even 

grown  persons,  who  showed   an  unwillingness  to  return.     The 

Shawanese  were  obliged  to  bind  some  of  their  prisoners  and  force 

them  along  to  the  camp ;  and  some  women  who  bad  been  deliv- 
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ered  up,  afterwards  found  means  to  escape,  clung  to  their  savage 
acquaintances  at  parting,  and  continued  many  days  in  bitter  lam* 
entations,  even  refusing  sustenance." 

J.  W.  Van  Cleve,  of  Dayton,  says  that  he  was  with  a  surveying 
party  above  the  site  of  Columbus,  in  the  year  1797.  The  part^ 
were  nearly  starved,  having  been  reduced  to  three  scanty  mealt 
in  four  days.  In  this  condition  they  chanced  to  come  upon  the 
camp  of  a  single  Wyandot  Indian  with  his  family.  The  hpspitm- 
ble  savage  immediately  gave  them  all  the  provisions  he  had,  which 
consisted  only  of  two  rabbits  and  a  small  piece  of  venison ;  and 
still  the  father  of  this  Wyandot  had  been  murdered  by  vagabond 
white  men  in  time  of  peace. 
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Birth  and  Educatioji  or  Harmon  Blennerhassett  —  Hrs 
Emigration  to  the  United  States — His  Home  on  Blen- 
nerhassett's  Island — Its  Buildings,  Furniture  and  Ap* 
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Appearance  and  Character  of  Mrs^  Blennkrhabsett  — 
Her  Dress,  Manners,  Accomplishments,  and  Habits — 
Mirthful  Scenes  on  the  Ohio — Difficulty  op  Travel  tk 
Ohio,  in  1796  —  Progress  at  Belfre-" Aaron  Burr  and 
His  Treasonable  Schemes  —  Hk  Visits  Blennerhassett's 
Island  —  He  Unfolds  Part  of  His  Plans  and  Engages 
WITH  Mr.  Blennerhassett  in  a  Land  Speculation  —  His 
Energy  at  Marietta, 

Harmon  Blennerkassett  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  in 
Hampshire,  England^  in  the  year  1767,  The  residence  of  the 
wealthy  family  was  at  Castle  Conway,  in  the  County  of  Kerry, 
Ireland.  His  parents  were  on  a  visit  to  England  when  this  son 
was  bom.  Harmon  received  a  very  thorough  academic  educa- 
tion at  the  Westminster  School  in  England,  where  he  manifested 
unusual  taste  for  all  classical  studies.  On  leaving  school  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  in  due  time  he  graduated 
with  distinguished  honors,  A  brilliant  career  seemed  then  opening 
before  him.  He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  rank,  wealth,  and  intel- 
lectual powers  of  a  high  order,  richly  cultivated.  His  personal 
appearance  was  unusually  attractive  and  his  manners  prepossessing 
and  winning.  Young  Blennerhassett  read  law  at  the  King's  Inn 
Courts,  in  Dublin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790.  He, 
then,  with  a  well  filled  purse,  and  in  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  undertook  the  tour  of  Europe-  Upon  his  return,  he 
nominally  assumed  practice  at  the  bar  in  Ireland.  But  being 
heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he  was  by  no  means  solicitous  of  engaging 
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in  the  drudgery  of  his  profession.  He  devoted  his  time  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  taste  for  the  sciences,  music,  and  general  literature, 

In  1796  his  father  died.  Harmon  Blennerhassett,  then  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age,  came  into  full  possession  of  his  fortune. 
Becoming  involved  in  some  political  difficulties  in  Ireland,  he  sold 
his  estate  there  and  removed  to  England.  All  his  associations  were 
V.  irh  the  highest  of  the  nobility.  He  soon  married  Miss  Margaret 
Agnew,  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Isle-of-Man. 
Lord  Kingsale  and  Admiral  de  Courcey  both  married  sisters  of  Mr. 
Blennerhassett.  His  relatives  and  family  connections  were  all 
staunch  royalists,  looking  down  upon  the  demands  for  popular 
rights  with  aristocratic  contempt.  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  unfortu-r 
nately  for  his  worldly  peace  and  prosperity,  had  imbibed  repub- 
lican principles.  This  rendered  his  situation  in  England,  in  the 
high  circles  in  which  only  he  moved,  very  uncomfortable.  He 
finally  concluded  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  where  he  could 
give  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  undisturbed  by  the  disdain  and 
reproaches  of  his  friends. 

Before  leaving  London  he  purchased  a  large  library  of  classi-r 
cal  and  scientific  books,  and  also  an  extensive  chemical  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus.  He  also  provided  himself  abundantly  with 
everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  a 
home  in  the  new  world.  Taking  ship,  he  landed  with  his  wife  and 
some  attendants  in  New  York  in  the  year  1797.  He  brought  letters 
which  immediately  introduced  him  to  the  first  families  in  the  city. 
His  wealth,  rank  and  culture  immediately  gave  him  name  and 
fame,  and  his  society  was  much  courted. 

He  spent  several  months  in  New  York  making  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  country  in  which  to  estab- 
lish himself.  He  heard  much  of  the  Beautiful  River,  its  forests, 
its  prairies,  its  rich  soil,  mild  climate  and  salubrious  breezes.  And 
particularly  he  heard  of  the  luxuriant  Eden-like  islands  which 
adorned  the  majestic  stream. 

In  the  rich  autumnal  weather  of  1797  he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  Pittsburgh.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  he  took  a 
large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  richly  furnished,  and  floated  down  the 
Ohio  to  Marietta.  Here  he  passed  the  Winter,  making  various 
explorations  in  search  of  the  most  beautiful  spot  he  could  find  for 
a  permanent  residence. 

Fourteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  there  was  a 
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very  beautiful  island,  nearly  opposite  the  settlement  of  Belprfe. 
This  island,  which  was  singularly  wild,  lovely  and  romantic  in  its 
character,  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
There  he  could  hold  slaves,  as  he  could  not  do  in  any  portion  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  man  who 
from  love  of  republican  principles  had  encountered  great  loss, 
and  had  become  an  exile  from  his  native  land,  should  still  wish  to 
have  the  men  who  worked  for  him,  his  property,  rather  than  his 
hired  laborers. 

This  island,  as  a  residence,  presented  many  great  attractions, 
A  few  acres  were  free  from  trees,  presenting  a  natural  lawn.  He 
could  have  flocks  and  herds  without  any  danger  of  their  straying 
into  the  wilderness.  The  settlement  at  Belpr^  was  composed 
chiefly  of  very  intelligent  and  well  educated  men.  Their  society 
would  be  instructive  and  attractive.  The  drooping  branches  of 
the  willow  laved  the  waters  which  flowed  gently  by  the  island, 
and  the  gigantic  elms  and  sycamores  gave  grandeur  to  the  scenery, 
and  sheltered  it  from  the  ravages  of  storms. 

The  island,  which  contained  two  hundred  and  ninety-sevea 
acres,  was  of  a  peculiar  form,  from  being  narrow  in  the  middle  and 
broad  at  both  extremities.  Mr.  Elijah  Backus,  of  Norwich,  Con- 
necticut, purchased  both  of  the  islands  in  the  year  179a  for 
about  nine  hundred  dollars^  Virginia  currency.  In  the  year  179S 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  purchased  the  upper  half  of  the  upper  island 
for  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  As  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  acres  in  his  purchase,  this  would  amount  to 
about  twenty-six  dollars  an  acre. 

About  half  a  mile  below  the  upper  end  of  the  island  there  was 
a  large  block-house  standing,  which  had  been  erected  as  a  place 
of  refuge  during  the  Indian  wars.  With  his  wife  and  one  child 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  took  possession  of  this  house,  while  he  com- 
menced, with  a  large  number  of  workmen,  erecting  an  elegant  man- 
sion, and  ornamenting  the  grounds  with  the  taste  he  had  acquired 
in  familiarity  with  the  splendid  estates  of  England. 

Very  great  labor  was  expended  in  removing  trees  and  stumps, 
in  smoothing  the  lawn,  and  in  preparing  the  grounds  for  the  spa- 
cious buildings,  and  in  constructing  landings  on  both  sides  of  the 
island,  for  communication  with  the  Virginia  and  the  Ohio  shores. 
Beautiful  boats  of  various  sizes  were  procured,  boat  houses  erected, 
and  ten  black  servants  were  purchased,  who  were  trained  to  skill 
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in  the  .various  employments  of  watermen,  waiters,  grooms  and 
gardeners.  The  outlays  upon  his  buildings  and  grounds  amounted 
to  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars  in  gold,  an  immense  sum  in 
those  days.  This  large  amount  of  money  expended  among  the 
laborers  and  farmers  of  that  region,  was  of  immense  benefit  ta 
them,  and  gave  the  most  salutary  impulse  to  improvements  in 
roads,  buildings  and  agriculture.  Mr.  Blennerhassett  was  mild 
and  gentlemanly  in  all  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  was  con* 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefactors  who  had  ever  settled 
west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

"  The  island  mansion,"  writes  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  "  was  built 
with  gr«at  taste  and  beauty.  No  expense  was  spared  in  its  con- 
struction that  could  add  to  its  usefulness  or  splendor.  It  consisted 
of  a  main  building,  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty  in  width,  and 
two  stories  high.  Porticos,  forty  feet  in  length,  in  the  form  of 
wings,  projected  in  front,  connected  with  offices,  presenting  each 
a  face  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  twenty  feet  in  depth,  uniting  them 
with  the  main  building,  forming  the  half  of  an  ellipsis,  and  making 
in  the  whole  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet.  The  left- 
hand  office  was  occupied  for  the  servant's  hall,  and  the  right  for 
the  library,  philosophical  apparatus  and  study.  A  handsome 
lawn  of  several  acres  occupied  the  front  ground,  while  an  extended 
opening  was  made  through  the  forest  trees  on  the  head  of  the 
island,  affording  a  view  of  the  river  for  several  miles  above,  and 
bringing  the  mansion  into  the  notice  of  descending  boats.  Nicely 
graveled  walks,  with  a  carriage-way,  led  from  the  house  to  the 
river,  passing  through  an  ornamental  gateway  with  large  stone 
pillars.  A  fine  hedge  of  native  hawthorn  bordered  the  right  side 
of  the  avenue  to  the  house,  while  back  of  it  lay  the  flower-garden, 
of  about  two  acres,  enclosed  with  neat  palings,  to  which  were 
trained  gooseberry  bushes,  peaches  and  other  varieties  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  in  the  manner  of  wall  fruits. 

"  The  garden  was  planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  both  exotic 
and  native,  but  especially  abounding  in  the  latter,  which  the  good 
taste  of  the  occupants  had  selected  from  the  adjacent  forests  and 
planted  in  thick  masses,  through  which  wandered  serpentine 
walks,  bordered  with  flowers,  imitating  labyrinths.  Arbors  and 
grottoes,  covered  with  honey-suckles  and  eglantines,  were  placed 
at  convenient  intervals,  giving  the  whole  a  ver>'  romantic  and 
beautiful  appearance.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  was  a 
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large  kitchen  garden,  and  back  of  this  orchards  of  peach  and 
apple  trees  of  the  choicest  v^trieties,  procured  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  the  Belpr^  nurseries. 

**  Lower  down  on  the  island  was  the  farm,  with  about  one  hun- 
dred acres  under  the  nicest  cultivation ;  the  luxuriant  soil  produc- 
ing the  finest  crops  of  grain  and  grass.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
years  of  his  residence,  a  large  dairy  was  added  to  his  other  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  under  the  management  of  Thomas  Neal,  who 
also  superintended  the  labors  of  the  farm.  The  garden  was 
conducted  by  Peter  Taylor,  a  native  of  Lancashire,  England,  who 
was  bred  to  the  pursuit,  but  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blenncr- 
hassett,  whose  fine  taste  in  all  that  was  beautiful,  ordered  the 
arranging  and  laying  out  the  grounds, 

"  The  mansion  and  offices  were  frame  buildings,  painted  with 
the  purest  white,  contrasting  tastefully  with  the  green  foliage  of 
the  ornamental  shade  trees,  which  surrounded  it.  An  abundance 
of  fine  stone  for  building  could  have  been  quarried  from  the 
adjacent  Virginia  shore;  but  he  preferred  a  structure  of  wood,  as 
less  liable  to  be  damaged  by  earthquakes.  The  finishing  and 
furniture  of  the  apartments  were  adapted  to  the  use  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  hall  was  a  spacious  room,  its  walls 
painted  a  somber  color,  with  a  beautiful  cornice  of  plaster,  bordered 
with  a  gilded  moulding,  running  around  the  lofty  ceiling,  while  its 
furniture  was  rich,  heavy  and  grand.  The  furniture  of  the  draw- 
ing-room was  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  haJl — light,  aiiy 
and  elegant,  with  splended  mirrors,  gay  colored  carpets,  rich  cur- 
tains with  ornaments  to  correspond,  arranged  by  his  lady  with  the 
nicest  taste  and  harmonious  effect*  A  large  quantity  of  massive 
silver  plate  ornamented  the  side^boards,  and  decorated  the  tables. 
The  whole  establishment  was  noble,  chastened  by  the  pure  taste, 
without  that  glare  of  tinsel  finery  too  common  among  the  wealthy/' 

Thus  there  arose,  as  by  magic,  amidst  the  wilds  of  the  Ohio,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  mansions  of  modem  days.  All  its  internal  ap- 
pliances and  external  surroundings  were  of  the  most  luxurious 
character.  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  library  contained  a  large  and 
choice  selection  of  the  most  valuable  books.  With  native  powers 
of  a  high  order,  trained  by  an  accomplished  university  education, 
by  foreign  travel,  and  by  intercourse  with  the  most  cultivated  men 
of  his  day,  he  well  knew  how  to  use  that  library  for  his  constant 
profit  and  for  his  unceasing  delight* 
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Skilled  also  in  the  sciences,  and  with  a  strong  taste  for  chem- 
ical studies,  and  all  the  correlative  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
such  as  astronomy,  botany,  electricity  and  galvanism,  he  had 
supplied  his  laboratory  extensively  with  the  best  apparatus  for 
observation  and  experimenting  which  the  arts  could  furnish. 

Astronomy  was  a  favorite  study  with  this  accomplished  man. 
lie  had  one  of  the  best  of  telescopes,  well  mounted,  with  which 
he  pierced  the  transparent  skies  of  that  region,  in  search  of  those 
wonderful  revelations  of  distant  suns  and  firmaments  which  this 
grandest  of  sciences  has  made  known  to  man.  He  had  also  a 
solar  microscope,  of  the  then  greatest  magnifying  power,  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  explore  that  infinity  of  minuteness 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  infinity  of  grandeur.  This  man 
of  rare  accomplishments  seems  to  have  been  an  almost  universal 
genius.  His  musical  taste  was  exquisite;  he  composed  many 
beautiful  airs,  and  played  with  unusual  skill  upon  several  musical 
instruments,  his  favorites  being  the  violoncello  and  the  violin.  It 
is  said  that  the  spacious  hall  of  his  mansion  was  constructed  with 
special  reference  to  its  giving  effect  to  musical  sounds.  His 
cultivated  guests  were  charmed  with  the  exquisite  tones  which 
there  vibrated  upon  their  ears. 

The  correlative  sciences  of  electricity  and  galvanism  engaged  a 
large  share  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  attention.  He  was  constantly 
making  experiments  and  eliciting  new  facts  in  these  wonderful 
branches  of  modem  science.  In  addition  to  these  scientific 
accomplishments,  he  had  made  such  attainments  in  the  clas- 
sics, that  it  was  said  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad 
in  the  original  Greek.  In  manners,  Mr.  Blennerhassett  was 
very  courteous,  mild  and  yielding.  His  virtues  were  of  the  ami- 
able character,  rather  than  of  the  more  stubborn.  He  was  easily 
duped  by  the  intriguing  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  discern  his 
weak  points.  His  benevolence  was  unbounded,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  sick  and  suffering  very  intense.  Being  conscious  that  in 
his  remote  home  in  the  New  World  he  would  have  little  access  to 
skilled  medical  attendance,  he  had  paid  very  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  had  provided  himself  with  an 
ample  supply  of  the  most  approved  remedies  for  all  sicknesses. 
He  was  ready  freely  to  prescribe  for  his  sick  neighbors  and  to 
administer  to  them  of  his  medicines. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  to  whom  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
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had  loaned  quite  a  sum  of  money,  had  his  house  and  all  his  fur- 
niture consumed  by  fire.  The  enterprising,  industrious  man  was 
thus  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  with  a  heavy  debt  hanging  over 
him.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Blenncrhassett  invited  the  unfortunate  man 
and  his  wife  to  dine  at  his  table.  After  dinner  he  took  his  guests 
into  his  study,  and  told  him  that  be  would  either  cancel  the  debt, 
or  he  might  let  it  stand,  and  be  would  make  him  a  free  gift  of  an 
order  to  the  same  amount  on  a  store  in  Marietta.  The  honor- 
able but  unfortunate  man  preferred  to  commence  his  new  struggle 
with  adversity,  free  from  all  hindrances  of  pecuniary  obligation. 
He  therefore  gratefully  accepted  the  cancelling  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Blenncrhassett  was  very  fond  of  hunting.  Quails  and 
other  smjall  game  abounded  on  the  island.  As  he  was  quite  near- 
sighted, his  wife  frequently  accompanied  him  in  these  short  excur- 
sions. Her  quick  eye  would  search  out  the  game  to  which  she 
would  direct  the  attention  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Blenncrhassett 
was  domestic  in  his  tastes,  and  generally  sedentary  in  his  habits. 
He  had  no  fondness  for  carousals  or  any  riotous  pleasures.  But 
he  greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  cultivated  guests,  who  in 
large  numbers  were  allured  to  his  hospitable  mansion.  He  usually 
dressed  in  the  old  English  style.  His  coal  was  of  blue  broad- 
cloth, with  gilt  buttons.  He  wore  invariably  buff-colored  or 
scarlet  small  clothes  and  silk  stockings.  Large  silver  buckleSt 
highly  polished,  fastened  his  sh^es. 

"In  this  quiet  retreat,"  writes  Mr.  Hildreth,  ^'insulated  and 
separated  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  surrounding  worlds 
amidst  his  books,  with  the  company  of  his  accomplished  wife  and 
children,  he  possessed  all  that  seemed  necessary  for  the  happiness 
of  man ;  and  yet  he  lacked  €^ne  things  without  which  no  man  can 
be  happy — a  firm  belief  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God. 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  v'hose  works  he  studied  and  admired,  had 
poisoned  his  mind  to  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
Bible  was  a  book  which  he  seldom  or  never  consulted.  At  least 
this  was  the  fact  while  he  lived  on  the  Island,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  after  misfortune  and  want  had  humbled  and  sorely  tried 
him." 

Mrs.  Blenncrhassett,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Agnew, 
was  in  disposition  far  more  ambitious  and  aspiring  than  her  hus- 
band. It  was  a  great  trial  to  her  to  have  him  waste  his  brilliant 
powers  in  obscurity.     She  had  heard  him  in  several  of  his  public 
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addresses,  and  often  declared  that  in  forensic  eloquence  he 
not  surpassed  by  the  ablest  orators  of  the  day.  Vainly  she  urged 
him  to  enter  as  an  advocate  the  higher  courts  of  Virginia  and 
Ohio.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  in  all  respects  a  very  accom- 
plished lady.  Her  figure,  tall  and  commanding,  was  moulded  in 
the  most  perfect  proportions.  Her  features,  over  which  was 
spread  a  most  brilliant  complexion,  were  beautiful.  A  strong 
mind,  highly  cultivated,  gave  to  those  features  that  inimitable 
grace  which  intelligence  alone  can  confer.  Brown  hair,  profuse 
and  glossy,  dark  blue  eyes,  and  manners  both  winning  and  grace> 
ful,  ever  attracted  attention  to  her,  even  in  the  most  brilliant 
circles.  She  was  very  charitable  to  the  sick  and  the  poor  in  her 
neighborhood,  often  carrying  to  them  those  little  delicacies  which 
could  nowhere  else  be  obtained.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
two  maiden  aunts,  who  had  taken  great  care  to  instruct  her  in  all 
the  useful  arts  of  housewifery,  which  education  she  found  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  her  new  home. 

She  invariably  dressed  like  a  lady,  in  the  most  elegant  manner. 
Her  ordinary  costume  consisted  of  a  turban,  folded  very  full,  in 
the  Eastern  style.  It  was  of  rich  silk,  sometimes  white,  which 
was  her  favorite  color  in  Summer,  but  in  Winter  pink  or  yellow. 
A  very  intelligent  lady,  who  was  familiar  with  society  in  Wasli- 
ington,  and  had  visited  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  writes : 

"  I  have  never  beheld  any  one  who  was  equal  to  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hassett in  beauty  of  person,  dignity  of  manners,  elegance  of  dress, 
and  in  short  all  that  is  lovely  and  finished  in  the  female  personi 
as  she  was  when  queen  of  the  fairy  isle." 

"When  she  rode  on  horseback,"  writes  Mr.  Hildreth,  **hcr 
dress  was  of  fine  scarlet  broadcloth,  ornamented  with  gold  but- 
tons; a  white  beaver  hat,  on  which  floated  the  graceful  plumes  of 
the  ostrich,  of  the  same  color.  This  was  sometimes  changed  for 
blue  or  yellow,  with  feathers  to  harmonize.  She  was  a  perfect 
equestrienne ;  always  riding  a  very  spirited  horse,  with  rich  trap- 
pings, who  seemed  proud  of  his  burden.  She  accomplished  the 
ride  to  Marietta,  of  fourteen  miles,  in  about  two  hours;  dashing 
through  and  under  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest  trees,  which  then 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  reminding  one  of  the  gay 
plumaj^e  and  rapid  flight  of  some  tropical  bird  winging  its  way 
through  the  woods. 

"In  these  journeys  she  was  generally  accompanied  by  Ran- 
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8om,  a  favorite  black  servant,  who  foMowed  on  horseback,  in  i 
neat  showy  dress,  and  had  to  apply  both  whip  and  spur  to  keep 
in  sight  of  his  mistress.  She  sometimes  come  to  Marietta  by 
water,  in  a  light  canoe,  navigated  by  Moses,  another  of  the  colored 
servants,  who  was  the  principal  waterman.  The  shopping  visits 
were  made  in  this  way,  as  she  directed  the  purchase  of  groceries 
and  clothing  for  the  family  use.  The  roads  were  not  yet  open 
for  wheel  carriages.  She  possessed  great  personal  activity,  some- 
times choosing  to  walk  that  distance  instead  of  riding, 

"Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  very  domestic  in  her  habits^  being 
not  only  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of  housewifery,  but  being 
also  an  excellent  seamstress,  cutting  and  making  with  her  own 
hands  much  of  the  clothing  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  preparing 
that  of  the  servants,  which  was  then  made  by  a  colored  female. 
At  that  period,  when  tailors  and  mantua-makers  were  rare  in  the 
western  wilderness,  this  was  an  accomplishment  of  real  value- 
She  being  willing  to  practice  these  servile  acts,  when  surrounded 
by  all  the  wealth  she  could  desire,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
remarkable  traits  in  her  character,  indicating  a  noble  mind* 
elevated  above  the  influence  of  that  false  pride  so  often  seen  to 
attend  the  high-born  and  the  wealthy. 

"  She  was  an  early  riser ;  and  when  not  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition, visited  the  kitchen  by  early  dawn^  and  often  manipulated 
the  pastry  and  cakes  to  be  served  upon  the  table  for  the  day. 
When  this  service  was  completed  she  laid  aside  her  working-dress 
and  attired  herself  in  the  habiliments  of  the  lady  of  the  mansion. 
At  table  she  presided  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  by  her  cheer- 
ful conversation  and  pleasant  address  set  every  one  at  ease  about 
her,  however  rustic  their  manners  or  unaccustomed  they  might 
be  to  genteel  society. 

*'  Her  mind  was  as  highly  cultivated  as  her  person.  She  was  an 
accomplished  Italian  and  French  scholar,  and  one  of  the  finest 
readers  imaginable.  She  especially  excelled  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  which  she  rehearsed  with  all  the  taste  and  spirit  of 
a  first-rate  actor.  In  history  and  the  English  classics  she  was 
equally  well  read,  and  was  often  called  to  decide  disputed  points 
in  literature  under  discussion  by  her  husband  and  some  learned 
guest.  Few  women  ever  lived  who  combined  so  many  accom- 
plishments and  personal  attractions*     They  strongly  impressed 
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not  only  intellectual  and  cultivated  minds  who  could  appreciate 
her  merits,  but  also  the  uneducated  and  the  lower  classes.  " 

Such  was  the  home  and  such  the  surroundings  of  Herman  Blen- 
nerhassett  for  the  first  eight  years,  during  which  he  reigned  almost 
supreme  in  his  little  island  kingdom.  During  that  time  two  ad- 
ditional children  were  bom,  to  cheer  his  home  of  opulence  and 
taste.  Parties  of  young  people  were  often  invited  from  Belprfe  and 
Marietta  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  this  western  Eden.  Some- 
times they  rode  in  long  and  joyous  cavalcade  through  the  woods, 
but  more  generally  they  came  down  the  river  in  light  canoes  and 
row-boats,  propelled  by  the'  lusty  arms  of  the  young  men.  The 
rich  autumnal  season  of  the  year,  when  the  brilliant  moon  illu- 
mined the  glorious  scene,  was  generally  selected  for  these  excursions. 
Rapidly  the  little  fleet  would  descend  the  stream,  arriving  at  the 
island  in  the  early  twilight.  A  rich  entertainment  there  awaited 
them. 

Then  came  games,  music,  songs,  and  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
At  midnight  they  would  commence  their  return  home,  striking  the 
eddies  of  the  majestic  stream,  now  upon  the  one  shore  and  now 
upon  the  other;  at  one  time  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  gigantic 
forest,  and  again  in  the  full  radiance  of  that  luminary  whose  rays 
are  so  dear  to  the  young  and  the  happy.  The  shores  of  the 
stream,  which  had  so  often  resounded  with  the  yells  of  the  savage 
with  his  war-whoop  and  his  demonical  carousings,  as  he  danced 
around  the  fires  where  his  captives  were  put  to  the  torture,  now 
echoed  with  the  merriment  which  so  spontaneously  gushes  from 
the  hearts  of  the  young  and  the  innocent.  It  makes  even  an  old 
man's  blood  move  more  swiftly  in  his  veins  to  contemplate  the 
happiness  which  those  young  hearts  must  have  enjoyed  in  those 
hours  of  midnight  and  moonlight  on  the  La  BelU  Riinere, 

Such  are  the  joys  of  peace.  There  was  then  no  fear  of  the 
bullet  or  the  tomahawk  of  the  lurking  savage.  What  a  happy 
world  might  this  have  been  if  the  brotherhood  which  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  enjoins  had  been  practiced  by  its  inhabitants!  Surely 
our  Heavenly  Father,  who  loves  to  see  his  children  happy,  must 
have  looked  down  complacently  upon  these  innocent  joys,  if  He 
could  see  in  the  hearts  of  the  favored  ones  any  sincere  recognition 
of  His  love  and  His  laws.  But  where  now  are  those  youthful  sons 
and  daughters,  who  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  made  river 
and  forest  vocal  with  their  songs?    They  have  all  disappeared, 
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like  the  mists  of  the  river  What  a  vapor  is  life  !  The  only  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  them  now  of  importance  isj  *'  Did  they  so  live 
as  to  secure  a  welcome  to  tlie  Paradise  of  God  on  high  ? " 

There  were  frequently  parties  of  the  elder  and  more  sedate 
portion  of  the  community.  They  were  always  invited  to  spend 
the  nighty  and  frequently  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
wildness  of  the  primeval  forest  spreading  all  around,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  spot  indicating  that  it  had  been  pressed  by  the 
foot  of  man,  and  the  rude  log  cabins  which  were  then  alone  to  be 
found,  by  contrast  greatly  magnified  the  elegance  and  luxury  of 
this  truly  beautiful  mansion  with  its  landscape  adornings. 

There  were  then  in  that  region  no  roads,  no  steamboats,  no 
ferries,  no  taverns.  Every  man  rode  his  own  horse,  or  provided 
himself  with  a  boat;  If  a  family  was  descending  the  river,  it  was 
necessary  to  buy  or  to  build  a  flat-bottomed  barge.  This  was  but 
little  more  than  a  raft  with  protecting  sides,  put  together  with 
merely  strength  enough  to  float  during  the  voyage.  When  the 
boat  arrived  at  its  destination  it  was  broken  up,  and  the  planks 
or  timber  of  which  it  was  composed  were  used  in  constructing  the 
cabin  and  out-buildings  of  the  emigrant 

The  only  spot  between  Blennerbassett*s  Island  and  Marietta^ 
which  showed  any  signs  of  civilization,  was  Belpr^,  or  Beautiful 
Prairie.  There  was  here  a  little  settlement  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  the  year  1789.  It  had  been  of  very  slow  growth,  as  the 
Indian  wars  for  a  time  almost  put  a  stop  to  emigration^  It  had  no w^ 
however,  become  quite  a  thriving  and  attractive  little  village^ 
having  drawn  to  its  fertile  acres  a  population  from  the  eastern 
states  of  unusual  intelligence  and  moral  worth. 

Here  there  were  now  several  well-built  houses  of  hewn  timber, 
with  well-cultivated  farms  and  blooming  orchards.  There  were 
several  families  who,  though  living  in  the  most  simple  and  frugal 
style,  would  have  been  ornaments  to  society  in  any  community, 
A  gentleman  who  had  often  visited  the  mansion  during  his  early 
youth,  when  his  parents  resided  in  Marietta,  writes : 

"  I  was  but  a  boy  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blcnnerhassett  left  the 
island;  but  I  had  been  a  favorite  in  the  family  for  years,  and  had 
passed  many  of  my  happiest  days  in  their  society.  My  intimacy 
in  their  household  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desen  of  life.  It  is  one 
of  those  green  spots  in  memory's  waste  which  death  alone  caa 
obliterate." 
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But  Satan  entered  this  Eden,  and  the  ruin  on  this  island  was 
like  that  which  Eden  experienced  when  Adam  and  Eve  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  lost  spirits  against  their  Maker. 

Aaron  Burr  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  one  of  the  most 
totally  unprincipled  men  who  ever  trod  this  globe.  Graceful  in 
person,  remarkably  handsome  in  features,  with  very  high  mental 
endowments,  in  possession  of  conversational  eloquence  rarely  if 
ever  equaled, —  he  renounced  entirely  the  religion  of  Jesus  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  own  personal  gratification  and  aggrandize- 
ment, entirely  reckless  of  the  ruin  and  the  misery  which  his  self- 
ishness might  create.  History  affords  no  more  impressive  illus-> 
tration  of  an  archangel  ruined ;  of  a  man  created  with  the  highest 
endowments,  who  consecrated  those  endowments  to  the  work  of  a 
fiend. 

Early  in  the  present  century  Aaron  Burr,  disappointed  in  some 
of  his  ambitious  plans,  and  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  exe- 
cration of  his  countrymen  for  imbuing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  formed  the  truly  grand  conception,  and 
apparently  the  feasible  one,  of  wresting  from  Spain  the  majestic 
empire  of  Mexico,  and  of  then  wresting  from  the  United  States 
the  vast  and  almost  unpeopled  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Valleys.  Here  he  would  organize  the  most  magnificent  em^- 
pire,  in  point  of  territory,  salubrity,  fertility  and  variety  of  clime 
which  has  ever  existed  on  this  globe.  The  Alleghanies  would  be 
his  eastern  boundary.  The  majestic  cliffs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains would  guard  his  western  frontier.  On  the  north  would  be 
the  great  lakes  and  the  frigid  zone ;  while  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Carribean  Sea  would  open  to  his  southern  ports  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  This  vast  realm,  in  magnitude  almost  surpassing 
the  wildest  dreams  of  earthly  ambition,  would  abound  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  zones  Rivers  of  hitherto  unknown  grandeur, 
flowing  from  the  north  to  the  south,  opened  the  whole  of  these 
almost  boundless  regions  to  the  riches  of  internal  commerce.  Of 
this  empire  Aaron  Burr  was  to  be  —  Imperator, 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Extravagant 
as  they  were,  and  totally  as  he  failed  in  their  accomplishment, 
that  dream  has  been  more  than  realized  in  the  wondrous  repub- 
lican empire  of  the  United  Stales. 

Aaron  Burr  had  heard  of  Blennerhassctt,  of  his  wealth,  of 
his  vast  influence  over   the   rapidly   increasing  population  of 
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Ohio,  and  of  the  surpassing  charms  of  his  wife*  Could  he 
enlist  them  in  his  enterprise,  it  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  acquisi-> 
tion.  But  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution. 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  was  not  a  man  to  be  easUy  drawn  into  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy  against  a  government  whose  institutions  he 
admired,  and  under  whose  protection  he  had  found  so  free  and 
liappy  a  home. 

In  the  year  1800,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Aaron  Burr>  Vice  President.  This  gave  him 
national  celebrity.  At  the  next  electioHt  in  1804,  though  Jefferson 
was  continued  in  office,  Burr  was  superseded. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1805,  Burr,  disappointed  and  exas^ 
perated,  visited  the  Ohio  Valley  in  prosecution  of  his  grand  enter- 
prise. The  arch  intriguer  sought  no  letters  of  introduction  to 
Blennerhassett,  probably  wishing  it  to  appear  that  it  was  merely 
by  accident  that  he  called  at  hts  mansion.  Reaching  the  river  he 
took  a  boat,  and  descending  the  stream,  landed  at  Blennerhassett 
Island,  as  if,  a  passing  traveler,  he  had  been  lured  merely  by  curi- 
osity, to  stop  and  admire  the  beautiful  groan ds« 

Mr.  Blennerhassett,  sitting  in  his  study,  was  informed  by  his 
servant  that  there  was  a  very  gentlemanly,  well -dressed  man,  who 
had  just  landed  from  his  boat^  and  was  viewing  the  lawn.  He 
directed  the  servant  to  go  out  and  in  his  master  s  name  invite 
the  gentlemen  into  the  house*  Burr  decUnedt  with  some  very 
courteous  apology,  but  sent  in  his  card.  Mr.  Blennerhassett  upon 
reading  the  name,  and  seeing  that  it  was  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  who  was  visiting  his  grounds,  immediately 
stepped  out  and  insisted  upon  Mr.  Burr's  partaking  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  mansion. 

It  is  said  that  Satan  can  apparently  transform  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light.  Burr  masked  himself  in  his  most  resistless  fascina- 
tions. Both  host  and  hostess  were  charmed  with  their  guest 
His  eloquence  was  extraordinary,  his  information  wonderful,  and 
be  manifested  all  the  arilessness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  Fa- 
miliar with  all  the  secrets  of  state,  he  spoke  of  the  prospects  of 
a  war  with  Spain,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Mexicans^  with 
a  little  aid,  might  throw  off  the  intolerant  and  tyrannical  foreign 
yoke  and  establish  an  independent  government  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  With  singular  frankness  he  unfolded  to  them  a 
very  splendid  land  speculation  within  the  Spanish  territory,  on 
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the  Red  River,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  showed  them  how- 
it  was  certain  to  bring  on  the  most  extaordinary  pecuniary  results. 
This  was  the  first  step  of  the  arch  deceiver.  Having  taken  it,  he 
went  on  his  way. 

Mr.  Blennerhassett,  an  unsuspecting  man,  and  one  who  was 
easily  duped,  was  greatly  excited  by  these  grand  schemes  and  rev- 
elations. There  was  nothing  in  them  to  disturb  in  the  slightest 
degree  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  United  States.  The  next 
Winter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  spent  in  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  lured  there  by  the 
hope  of  having  further  interviews  with  Aaron  Burr.  Some  corres- 
pondence had,  in  the  meantime,  passed  between  them.  In  inter- 
views during  this  Winter  it  is  supposed  that  they  entered  into  a 
sort  of  partnership  for  land  speculation. 

Blennerhassett  agreed,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  co-operate 
with  Burr  in  the  purchase  of  a  very  large  tract  of  land  within  the 
Spanish  Territory,  on  the  Washita  River,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Red  River.  These  very  rich  lands,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
be,  were  situated  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the  present  State  of 
Louisiana.  They  could  be  purchased  for  a  very  small  sum.  Then» 
by  encouraging  emigration  from  Europe,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
States,  they  could  be  sold  at  an  enormous  profit. 

All  this  was  plain.  But  the  secret  in  Burr's  mind,  probably 
not  yet  divulged  to  Blennerhassett,  was,  that  he  could  then  provoke 
revolt  from  Spain,  seize  Mexico,  annex  the  region  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  establish  a  splendid  empire. 
This  hidden  part  of  the  plan  was  treason.  It  was  adroitly  veiled 
by  the  projected  land  speculation. 

Burr's  plans  were  thus  far  advancing  very  prosperously.  In  the 
Autumn  of  that  year,  1805,  he  took  his  accomplished  daughter, 
Mrs.  Theodosia  Alston,  and  made  a  visit  of  several  days  at  Blen- 
nerhassett Island.  Of  course  but  little  can  be  known  of  the 
conversations  which  took  place  during  these  long  hours  of  private 
intercourse. 

Colonel  Burr  then  returned  to  Marietta,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence,  and  engaged  vigorously  in  operations  for  sending  a  large 
colony  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  his  lands  on  the 
Washita.  He  made  a  contract  for  building  fifteen  very  large  bat- 
teaux,  in  which  to  transport  his  settlers  and  their  goods  to  their 
remote  destination  in  the  Spanish  domain.    Ten  of  these  flat- 
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bottomed  boats  were  forty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  two  and 
a-half  feet  deep.  Five  of  them  were  fifty  feet  long.  They  were 
so  constructed  at  each  end  as  to  be  rowed  or  pushed  either  up  or 
down  the  stream.  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  purse  was  called  into 
requisition  in  those  expensive  movements.  The  boats  were  to 
convey  the  emigrants,  with  food  and  all  necessary  household  and 
farming  utensils,  with  an  ample  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition* 
It  was  manifest  that  these  warlike  weapons  might  be  needed  to 
repel  hostile  savages. 

One  of  these  boats  was  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  was  fitted 
up  with  very  considerable  elegance.  It  had  a  capacious  cabin, 
tastefully  decorated  with  a  fire-place  and  glass  windows.  This 
was  designed  for  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  family,  who  were  to 
accompany  the  expedition.  This  fact  has  generally  been  relied 
upon  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Blennerhassett  had  no  idea  of  the  trea^ 
sonable  designs  which  Colonel  Burr  had  formed  against  the 
United  States. 

A  keel  boat  was  built,  sixty  feet  lottg,  which  was  loaded  with 
bacon,  pork,  flour,  whisky,  and  other  supplies.  Among  the  -pro- 
visions  were  several  hundred  barrels  of  kiln-dried  com,  ground 
into  flour.  Men  on  long  marches  were  usually  supplied  with  such 
rations.  The  Indians  had  taught  us  that  a  soldier  might  take  a 
sack  of  this  meal  upon  his  back,  and  that  one  pint  mixed  with  a 
little  water  would  afford  a  day's  ration.  Much  of  this  com  was 
raised  on  the  island,  and  was  dried  in  kilns  which  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett had  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  batteaux  were 
calculated  to  carry  five  hundred  men.  Colonel  Burr's  energy 
had  already  engaged  nearly  that  number.  The  little  colony  was 
organized  with  military  precision,  for  its  leader  was  an  accom- 
plished soldier.  Each  private  was  to  receive  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  land.  The  officers  were  still  more  liberally 
provided  for.  Each  emigrant  was  required  to  provide  himself 
only  with  a  good  rifle  and  blanket.  The  boats  were  to  be  ready 
by  the  9th  of  December,  and  the  expedition  was  immediately  to 
set  out  upon  its  adventurous  voyage. 

34 
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THE  DEVASTATED  ISLAND. 

Colonel  Burr's  Addresses — Alarming  Rumors— ErrORTS 
OF  THE  Government  —  Sad  News  Received  at  the  Island 

—  Conduct  of  the  Soldiers — Mr.  Butnam's  Kindness — 
Final  Destruction  of  Buildings  on  the  Island — Colonel 
Phelps  and  His  Party  —  Effects  of  Whisky  —  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett  Rejoins  Her  Husband  —  Colonel  Burr  and 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  Arrested  for  Treason  —  Colonel 
Burr  Escapes — Blennerhassett  Acquitted,  and  Again 
Arrested  —  Mrs.  Blennerhassett *s  Letter  —  On  thk 
Plantation  —  Poem  —  Continued  Disappointments  — 
Death  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  —  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
Returns  to  the  United  States,  and  Petitions  Congrsss 

—  Her  Poverty  —  Her  Death. 

While  the  boats  were  being  built,  Colonel  Burr  visited  many  of 
the  settlements  in  those  remote  regions,  to  engage  enterprising  and 
hardy  young  men  as  recruits.  There  was  something  peculiarly 
fascinating  to  a  romantic  mind  in  the  expedition.  To  float  down 
unknown  streams,  of  almost  fabulous  grandeur,  for  one  or  two 
thousand  miles,  then  to  ascend  a  stream,  fringed  with  almost  the 
luxuriance  and  bloom  of  the  tropics,  and  to  go  in  strength  which 
disarmed  fear,  presented  remarkable  allurements  to  sanguine 
youth.  Colonel  Burr  addressed  the  young  men,  not  only  of 
Marietta,  Belpre,  and  other  points  on  the  same  river,  but  went  to 
Chillicothe,  and  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  told  them  that  Pres- 
ident Jeflerson,  who  was  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  West, 
was  fully  informed  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  that  they 
met  with  his  cordial  approval.  Confidentially,  as  it  were,  he 
informed  them,  that  though  the  enterprise  was  entirely  a  peaceful 
one,  to  take  possession  of  the  immense  grant,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased of  Baron  Bastrop,  still  there  was  great  probability  that  a 
war  might  ere  long  brgak  out  between  the  United  States  and 
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Spain ;  that  the  Mexicans  were  very  anxious  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke ;  that  the  moment  war  was  declared  Congress  would 
send  a  large  army  to  Mexico,  around  whose  banners  the  inhabit* 
ants  would  enthusiastically  rally.  Thu3  Mexico  would  be  wrested 
from  Spain,  almost  without  a  struggle.  Then  his  little  band  of 
five  hundred  sturdy  pioneers  would  have  the  moulding  of  a  majes- 
tic empire,  on  the  foundations  of  democratic  equality,  and  might 
«nrich  themselves  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  romance. 

These  were  undoubtedly  the  views  which  imbued  the  minds  of 
the  emigrants  generally,  and  which  duped  and  bewildered  the 
imagination  of  Blennerhassett.  Still,  rumors  began  to  be  circu- 
lated that  the  intriguing  Aaron  Burr  was  plotting  some  mischief 
against  the  United  States.  During  the  months  of  September  and 
October  Colonel  Burr  had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  die  Marietta 
Gazette  a  series  of  able  articles  advocating  the  secession  of  the 
western  states  from  those  east  of  the  AUeghanies.  These  articles 
appeared  over  the  signature  of  Querist.  They  were  replied  to  in 
convincing  logic,  sternly  condemning  these  views,  by  a  writer  over 
the  signature  of  Regulus,  The  sympathies  of  the  community 
were  manifestly  with  Regulus.  His  articles  were  extensively 
copied  and  read.  They  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  armed  expedition  which  Colonel  Burr  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  President  Jefferson  became 
alarmed.  He  knew  Aaron  Burr  thoroughly,  and  was  well  aware 
of  his  ambition  and  his  powers  of  intrigue. 

In  November  he  sent  out  a  secret  agent,  Mr.  John  Graham, 
who  was  connected  with  one  of  the  offices  in  Washington,  to 
report  respecting  the  proceedings  of  Burr  at  Marietta  and  at 
Blennerhassett  Island.  At  the  same  time  he  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio,  to  suppress  the  military  expedition,  by 
seizing  the  boats.  There  was  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  Jefferson  considered  the  invasion  of  Mexico  with 
such  an  armed  force  as  totally  unjustifiable.  Mr.  Graham  had 
several  interviews  with  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  and  was  assured  by 
him  that  since  there  was  no  probability  of  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Burr  had  entirely  relinquished  the  plan  of 
invading  Mexico,  and  thought  only  of  the  establishment  of  & 
peaceful  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita. 

In  the  meantime,  rumor,  with  her  thousandtongues,  was  busy 
inextricably  blending    truth  with  falsehood.      It  was  said  that 
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Colonel  Burr  and  his  associates  were  plotting  treason  on  the 
western  waters ;  that  they  were  organizing  an  army  to  capture  New 
Orleans,  rob  the  banks,  seize  the  artillery,  and  set  up  a  new  govern* 
ment  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  was  known  that  Colonel  Buir 
hated  President  Jefferson ;  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  heap  abuse  upon  him,  and  to  thrust  him  from  the 
presidential  chair.  The  guileless  Blennerhassett  was  considered 
an  accomplice  of  Burr,  and  necessarily  shared  in  the  detestatioa 
which  the  arch-conspirator  had  brought  against  himself.  The 
Ohio  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  suppress  all  armed  expeditions, 
and  to  seize  all  boats  and  provisions  engaged  in  such  unlawful 
enterprises.  The  Governor  was  authorized  to  call  out  the  militia, 
to  arrest  any  boats  on  the  Ohio  River  engaged  in  Burr's  expedi- 
tion, to  confiscate  the  boats  and  cargo,  and  to  hold  the  crew  for 
trial,  by  imprisonment  or  under  bail  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  militia  were  called  out ;  the  boats  on  the  Muskingum  were 
seized;  a  six-pounder  was  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
Marietta,  to  arrest  and  examine  every  boat  descending  the  rive& 
Sentries  were  placed  to  watch  the  stream  by  day  and  by  night. 

On  the  sixth  of  December,  just  before  these  energetic  orders 
from  the  governor  were  issued,  a  Mr.  Tyler,  from  New  York,  oss 
of  Mr.  Burr's  agents,  landed  at  Blennerhassett  Island  with  abcsS 
thirty  men,  in  four  boats,  which  had  been  fitted  out  from  the  set- 
tlements above.  Mr.  Blennerhassett  had  that  day  gone  to  Mtti- 
etta  to  superintend  the  departure  of  the  boats  from  the  Muskin- 
gum. He  there  heard  of  the  act  of  the  Assembly.  Much  trou- 
bled in  mind,  and  with  no  disposition  to  enter  into  a  conflict 
with  the  constituted  authorities,  he  returned  to  the  island,  quite 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  whole  enterprise,  and  patiently  to  bear 
his  heavy  losses.  But  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  a  very  ambitious 
woman.  She  had  entered  into  the  grand  enterprise  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature.  She  was  fully  aware  of  the  high  intel- 
lectual 'endowments  of  her  husband,  and  her  wifely  pride  was 
roused  to  see  him  occupy  posts  of  influence  worthy  of  his  abilities. 
Mr.  Tyler  also  united  with  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  in  remonstrances 
against  any  abandonment  of  the  undertaking  at  this  late  hour. 
Had  Mr.  Blennerhassett  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  would  have  been  saved  from  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
tragedies  which  ever  befel  a  family  on  earth. 

Three  days  after  this  he  received  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
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the  Wood  County  Militia  would  that  very  night,  under  its  com- 
■mander,  Colonel  Phelps,  land  upon  Uie  isJiind,  seize  the  boats, 
arrest  him  and  all  the  men  there,  and  probabJy^  in  their  exas- 
peration, burn  his  house.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  There 
was  no  knowing  what  outrages  these  lawless  men  might  inflict 
upon  a  family  whom  they  denounced  as  traitors.  It  was  stated 
that  the  men  who  had  volunteered  for  the  attack  upon  the  island 
were  of  the  lowest  and  most  desperate  class  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  the  men,  well  armed  with  rifles,  imme- 
diately embarked  on  board  the  boats. 

The  Ohio,  between  the  island  and  the  Great  Kanawha,  is  very 
circuitous,  making  the  distance  by  water  double  of  that  by  land. 
Colonel  Phelps,  upon  arriving  at  the  island  and  finding  that  the 
objects  of  his  search  had  escaped,  immediately  went  with  a  part 
of  his  force  on  horseback  down  the  river  on  the  Kentucky  shore 
to  Point  Pleasant,  there  to  arrest  the  boats  when  they  should 
reach  that  spot.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  with  great 
intrepidity,  remained  at  home  with  her  children.  It  was  hoped 
that  their  presence  would  operate  as  some  restraint  upoa  the 
brutal  soldiery,  and  might  preserve  her  home  and  its  precious  con- 
tents from  destruction. 

But  the  soldiers,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  their  com- 
mander, behaved  like  savages.  Their  order  extended  only  to  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  the  armed  men  they  might  find 
with  the  boats.  But  they  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
house,  rioted  through  all  its  elegant  apartments,  seized  upon  all 
the  family  stores,  became  drunk  with  the  wine  and  whisky  ihey 
found  in  the  cellar,  compelled  the  negroes  to  cook  for  them, 
burned  the  fences  for  bon-fires,  and  committed  outrages  which 
would  have  disgraced  any  band  of  savages.  One  of  the  drunken 
wretches  fired  a  rifle  bullet  through  the  ceiling  of  the  large  hall,  the 
ball  passing  through  the  chamber  near  where  Mrs.  Blennerhassett 
was  sitting  with  her  children.     Thus  passed  seven  days  of  horror. 

At  length,  on  the  17th,  a  gentleman  from  Belprfe,  Mr.  A.  W, 
Putnam,  a  warm  friend  of  the  family,  ventured  upon  the  island  to 
render  such  assistance  as  might  be  in  his  power  to  the  heroic 
woman.  He  succeeded  in  providing  her  with  a  boat,  in  which 
she  stored  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  and  some  of  her  husband's 
choicest  books.  Mr.  Putnam  furnished  her  from  Belprfc  with 
some  provisions,  as  all  of  her  own  had  been  consumed  or  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  soldiers.  Taking  her  two  little  sons,  Harmon  and 
Dominick,  with  her,  the  one  six  and  the  other  eight  years  old,  she 
pursued  her  way  down  the  Ohio  to  join  her  husband.  It  was  a. 
cold  winter's  day.  The  river  was  filled  with  floating  ice;  the  boat^ 
hastily  prepared,  was  far  from  comfortable.  The  cabin  was  open 
and  cold  and  cheerless.  She  and  her  children  suffered  severely. 
A  few  heroic  young  men  from  Belpr^  accompanied  her  in  these 
hours  of  terrible  adversity.  With  tearful  eyes,  as  the  boat  floated 
away,  she  cast  a  lingering  look  upon  her  beloved  island,  which 
she  was  destined  never  to  visit  again. 

The  soldiers  kept  possession  of  it  for  several  days  after  her  de- 
parture. They  seemed  to  riot  in  wanton  destruction.  The  cattle 
were  turned  into  the  garden ;  the  shrubbery  and  flowers  were 
trampled  down  and  ruined;  the  orchards  of  choice  fruit  trees^ 
just  coming  into  bearing,  were  either  girdled  or  cut  down.  A  few- 
days  had  transformed  this  loveliest  spot,  perhaps,  on  the  continent 
of  North  America  into  a  scene  of  utter  desolation  and  ruin.  And 
these  atrocities  were  perpetrated,  not  by  savages,  but  by  white 
men ;  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  had  been  commis* 
sioned  as  the  executors  of  salutary  law.  We  may  here  mentioa 
that  one  or  two  years  after  this  the  dilapidated  mansion  took  firer 
and  with  all  its  remaining  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  was  laid 
in  ashes.     Thus  this  vision  of  loveliness  passed  away  forever. 

But  let  us  return  to  Colonel  Phelps.  Rapidly  he  descended 
with  his  mounted  band  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  there 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  boats  which  bore  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
and  his  friends.  Reaching  this  point  in  the  evening,  he  encamped 
his  riotous  crew  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  to  watch  through 
the  night.  It  was  very  cold,  and  the  men  built  immense  fires,  not 
only  for  warmth,  but  to  throw  the  light  across  the  stream,  so  that 
the  boats  might  not  pass  unseen  in  the  darkness.  The  men  were 
well  provided  with  whisky,  and  the  first  part  of  the  night  was 
passed  in  riotous  orgies.  But  towards  morning,  stupefied  with 
drink,  and  drowsy  from  watching,  they  all  fell  soundly  asleep. 

As  the  boats  came  in  sight  of  the  fires,  the  occupants  were  well 
aware  of  their  significance,  and  abstaining  from  the  slightest  noise, 
the  four  boats  drifted  by,  on  the  silent  current,  without  awaking 
the  drunken  sleepers.  Having  escaped  this  peril  the  boats  floated 
rapidly  on  to  their  appointed  rendezvous,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland  River. 
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Mrs  Blennerhasaett,  with  her  children,  commenced  her  voyage 
a  week  after  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Upoa  arriving  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  River,  where  she  hoped  to  find  him, 
she  learned,  to  her  disappointment^  that  his  little  flotilla  had  pro- 
ceeded out  of  the  Ohio  into  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Mississippi^ 
and  had  probably  by  that  time  reached  Bayou  Pierre,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory.  She  followed  after  bira.  Winter  soon  set  in  with 
great  severity.  Soon  after  the  boat  in  which  she  was  embarked 
left,  the  Ohio  River  was  entirely  frozen  over,  and  vvas  not  again 
navigable  until  the  last  of  February 

Early  in  January  she  overtook  her  husband  near  Natchez,  and 
she  and  her  children  were  surrendered  to  his  care  by  her  gallant 
conductors.  The  whole  country  was  now  aroused  into  a  general 
cry  of  indignation  against  Burr  and  his  confederates.  Burr  was 
consequently  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise  as  hopeless. 
He  assembled  his  followers,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  num- 
ber, thanked  them  for  their  adherence  to  his  cause,  but  stated  that 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  have  anticipated  or  controlled 
had  frustrated  all  his  plans^  and  that  the  enterprise  must  be  en-* 
tirely  abandoned.  Many  of  those  who  had  embarked  in  the  ex- 
pedition were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  one  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  their  homes.  Some  time  in  January^  Colonel 
Burr  and  Mr.  Blennerhassett  were  both  arrested  and  brought  be* 
fore  the  United  States  Court  at  Natchez  on  the  charge  of  treasotti 
and  were  put  under  bonds  to  appear  in  February. 

Colonel  Burr  forfeited  his  bond*  Mr,  Blennerhassett  appeared^ 
but  as  no  proof  whatever  of  any  treasonable  design  could  bt 
brought  against  him,  he  was  acquitted.  Soon  after  Burr  hired 
three  men  to  row  him  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river  to  a  potni 
where  he  was  landed  in  the  night.  Here  he  laid  aside  his  nice  suit 
ef  broadcloth  and  his  beaver  hat,  and  dressed  himself  in  the  coarse 
garb  of  a  boatman,  with  a  slouched,  soiled,  white  wool  cap.  The 
disguise  was  so  effectual  that  his  most  intimate  friends  could  not 
have  recognized  him.  He  then  started  to  cross  the  country 
through  the  wilderness. 

He  was,  however ^  arrested  on  the  Tombigbee  River^  and  car- 
ried to  Richmond  for  trial  on  two  indictments*  one  for  treason  and 
the  other  for  misdemeanor  The  trial  wds  long  and  tedious.  But 
he  was  acquitted  of  both  charges,  as  th<^rtf  wcw  no  evidence  found 
sufficient  to  convict  him. 
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Mr.  Blennerhassett,  after  his  trial  and  acquittal  by  the  United 
States  Court  at  Natchez,  supposed  himself  safe  from  all  further 
annoyance  from  the  laws.  He  therefore  started  to  visit  his  deso- 
lated island,  intending  to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  his  prop- 
erty there,  and  to  return  and  take  a  plantation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Natchez.  His  wife  and  family  were  left  behind.  Upon  reaching 
Lexington  he  was  very  strangely,  it  would  seem  unwarrantably, 
again  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  was  for  several  days 
confined  in  the  common  jail.  He  employed  Henry  Clay  as  his 
counsel.  This  distinguished  jurist  was  very  indignant  that  his  client 
should  be  exposed  to  these  unjust  proceedings.  He  exclaimed: 
"  Mr.  Blennerhassett  has  already  been  tried  and  acquitted.  Where 
is  the  justice  in  again  arresting  him  for  the  same  supposed  of* 
fense?" 

But  the  government  was  unrelenting.  Somebody  must  be  pun- 
ished. With  much  parade  he  was  conducted  to  Richmond  for 
trial.  There  he  met  Aaron  Burr.  The  ruined  man  manifested 
much  magnanimity  in  hot  uttering  a  single  word  of  reproach  to 
one  who  had  proved  the  destroyer  of  all  his  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  either  he  or  Mrs.  Blenner- 
hassett had  seen  anything  in  the  plans  of  Colonel  Burr  which  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  criminal.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  hearing  of 
her  husband's  arrest,  wrote  the  following  touching  letter  to  him, 
dated  Natchez,  August  3,  1807  : 

"  My  Dearest  Lave  : 

"  After  having  experienced  the  greatest  disappointment  in  not 
hearing  from  you  for  two  mails,  I  at  length  heard  of  your  arrest, 
which  afflicts  and  mortifies  me  because  it  was  an  arrest,  I  think 
that  had  you  of  your  own  accord  gone  to  Richmond  and  solic- 
ited a  trial,  it  would  have  accorded  better  with  your  pride,  and 
you  would  have  escaped  the  unhappiness  of  missing  my  letters, 
which  I  wrote  every  week  to  Marietta. 

"  God  knows  what  you  may  feel  and  suffer  on  our  account  be- 
fore this  reaches  you,  to  inform  you  of  our  health  and  welfare  in 
every  particular.  And  knowing  this,  I  trust  and  feel  that  your 
mind  will  rise  superior  to  every  inconvenience  that  your  present 
situation  may  subject  you  to ;  despising,  as  I  do,  the  paltry  malice 
of  the  up-start  agents  of  the  government.  Let  no  solicitude  what- 
ever for  us  damp  your  spirits.     We  have  many  friends  here,  who 
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do  the  utmost  in  their  power  to  counteract  any  disagreeable  sen- 
sation occasioned  me  by  your  absence, 

"  I  shall  live  in  the  hope  of  hearing  from  you  by  the  next  mail; 
and  entreat  you  not  to  let  any  disagreeable  feelings  on  account  of 
our  separation  enervate  your  mind  at  this  time.  Remember  that 
all  here  will  read  with  great  interest  anything  concerning  you.  But 
still  do  not  trust' too  much  to  yourself.  Consider  your  want  of 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  do  not  spare  the  fee  of  a  lawyer. 

"Apprise  Colonel  Burr  of  my  warmest    acknowledgments  for 

his  own  and  Mrs.  Alston's  kind  remembrance,  and  tell  him  to  assure 

her  she  has  inspired  me  with  a  warmth  of  attachment  which  can 

never  diminish.     I  wish  him  to  urge  her  to  write  to  me. 

"  God  bless  you,  prays  your 

''Margaret  Blennzrhassett," 

The  second  arrest  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  was  so  totally  unjusti- 
iiable  that  he  was  never  brought  to  trial.  He  was  bound  over  in 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  appear  at  Chillicothcj  Ohioi, 
to  answer  to  the  charge  of  "having  prepared  an  armed  force 
whose  destination  was  the  Spanish  Territory.*'  He  did  not  appear, 
and  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

He  soon  returned  to  Natchez,  and  with  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune purchased  a  plantation  of  a  thousand  acres  in  Claiborne 
County,  Mississippi,  about  seven  miles  from  Fort  Gibson,  This 
he  worked  with  about  thirty  slaves,  of  whom  the  energetic  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  was  superintendent.  Cotton  was  high  and  found 
a  ready  market  Prospects  brightened.  He  wrote,  to  a  friend, 
*'  In  five  years,  with  thirty  hands,  I  can  clear  sixty  thousand 
dollars." 

Mrs.  Blennerhassett  rose  at  early  dawn,  mounted  her  horse,  and 
rode  over  the  large  plantation,  visiting  every  field,  and  giving  minute 
directions  to  the  overseer  as  to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  day.  All  the  operations  of  the  plantation  were  controlled 
by  her  judicious  decisions.  Here  they  lived  for  ten  years,  enjoy- 
ing the  society  of  the  neighboring  planters.  Mn  Blennerhassett, 
having  but  little  taste  for  business,  devoted  himself  to  his  literary 
and  scientific  pursuits,  in  which  he  found  much  enjoyment,  but 
no  pecuniary  profit.  But  again  days  of  darkness  lowered  over 
them.  The  war  with  England  came  with  the  cruel  embargo.  All 
commerce  was  stopped ,  cotton  became  nearly  valueless.  The 
profits  of  the  plantation  hardly  met  its  running  expenses.     Mr. 
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Blennerhassett,  quite  disheartened,  and  being  greatly  cramped  by 
endorsements  for  Colonel  Burr,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, sold  out,  and  moved  to  Montreal.  One  of  his  intimate  friends 
of  former  days  was  then  governor  of  the  province,  and  had  invited 
him  to  come,  with  the  promise  of  an  appointment  to  a  seat  on  the 
bench  for  which  he  was  well  qualified.  But  misfortune  seemed 
still  to  pursue  him.  He  had  scarcely  reached  Montreal  ere  his 
friend,  the  governor,  was  removed  from  office  and  all  his  hopes* 
were  frustrated.  His  friends  urged  him  to  return  to  England  with 
the  assurance  of  a  lucrative  post  from  government.  But 
political  expectations  are  proverbially  uncertain.  He  repaired  ta 
England  and  took  up  his  residence  with  a  maiden  sister  at  Bath. 
No  governmental  office  was  open  to  him. 

While  at  Montreal,  when  blighted  hopes  and  prospects  of  pov« 
erty  were  thickening  around  them,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  wrote  her 
beautiful  poem,  entitled  "  The  Deserted  Isle."  It  was  the  out- 
gushing  of  her  heart  in  lamentation  over  the  once  happy  home 
upon  the  island  now  lost  forever.    We  give  a  few  of  the  stanzas  i 

THE  DESERTED  ISLE. 

Like  mournful  echo  from  the  silent  tomb, 

That  pines  away  upon  the  midnight  air. 
While  the  pale  moon  breaks  out  with  fitful  gloom, 

Fond  memory  turns  with  sad,  but  welcome  care^ 

To  scenes  of  desolation  and  despair, 
Once  bright  with  all  that  beauty  could  bestow. 
That  peace  could  shed,  or  youthful  fancy  know. 

To  thee,  fair  isle,  reverts  the  pleasing  dream ; 
Again  thou  risest  in  thy  green  attire. 

Fresh  as  at  first  thy  blooming  graces  seem  ; 
Thy  groves,  thy  fields,  their  wonted  sweets  respirt  % 
Again  thou  'rt  all  my  heart  could  e*re  desire. 

O  why,  dear  isle,  art  thou  not  still  my  own? 

Thy  charms  could  then  for  all  my  griefs  atone. 

For  many  blissful  moments  there  I*ve  known  ; 

Too  many  hopes  have  there  met  their  decay. 
Too  many  feelings  now  forever  gone. 

To  wish  that  thou  wouldst  ere  again  display 

The  joyful  coloring  of  thy  prime  array. 
Buried  with  thcc,  let  them  remain  a  blot ; 
With  thee,  their  sweets,  their  bitterness  foigoU 
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And  oh  I  that  I  could  wholly  wip«  away 

The  mcm'rj'  of  the  ills  that  work'd  thy  fall ; 

The  mem'ry  of  that  all-eventfiil  day, 

When  T  returned  and  found  my  own  fair  hall 
Held  by  the  infuriate  populace  in  thrall, 

My  own  fireside  blockaded  by  a  band 

Tba.t  once  found  food  and  shelter  at  my  h&nd. 

My  children  !  (oih  I  a  motber^s  pangs  forbcRTi 
Nor  strike  agam  that  arrow  through  my  soul,) 

Clasping  the  rufliaos  in  suppliant  prayer. 
To  free  their  mother  from  unjust  control ; 
WhiEe  with  false  crimes,  anJ  imprecations  foul^ 

The  wretches  vilest  refuse  of  the  earthy 

Mock  jurisdiction  held,  around  my  hearth. 

Sweet  isle  !  methinks  I  see  thy  bosom  tom^ 
Again  behold  the  ruthless  rabbk  throng. 

That  wrought  destniction,  taste  must  ever  moum, 
Alas  ]  I  see  thee  now,  shall  see  thee  long. 
Yet  ne'er  shall  hi  tier  feelings  urge  the  wrongs 

That  to  a  mob  would  give  the  censure  due. 

To  those  that  ann*d  the  plunder^greedy  crew. 

In  England  Mr  Blennerhassett  encountered  a  double  dtsap^ 
pointment.  He  hoped  for  officCj  but  obtained  none ;  he  hoped  to 
recover  an  interest  he  held  in  an  estate  he  Imd  owned  in  Ireland, 
but  failed.  In  greatly  straitened  circumstances  he  removed  to  the 
Island  of  Guernsey,  where  he  died  a  world-weary,  heart-broken 
man,  in  the  year  1831,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
widow,  with  her  children,  was  reduced  to  extreme  want.  Ten 
years  after  his  death  she  returned  to  America  with  one  of  her 
sons,  both  in  feeble  health,  to  petition  Congress  for  remuneration 
for  the  destruction  of  her  property  by  the  Wood  County  Militia 
in  December,  1806, 

The  petition  she  sent  to  Congress  was  a  very  appropriate  and 
pathetic  document,  **  Your  memorialist/*  she  wrote,  ^docs  not 
desire  to  exaggerate  the  conduct  of  the  said  armed  men,  or  the 
injuries  done  by  them^  but  she  can  truly  say  that  before  their  visit 
the  residence  of  her  family  had  been  noted  for  its  elegance  and 
high  state  of  improvement;  and  that  they  left  it  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ruin  and  waste.  Being  apparently  under  no  subordina- 
tion* they  indulged  in  continued  drunkenness  and  riotj  offerinft 
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many  indignities  to  your  memorialist,  and  treating  her  domestics 
with  violence.  These  outrages  were  committed  upon  an  unoffend- 
ing and  defenseless  family  in  the  absence  of  their  natural  protector, 
your  memorialist's  husband  being  then  away  from  his  home.  In 
answer  to  such  remonstrances  as  she  ventured  to  make  against  the 
consumption,  waste,  and  destruction  of  his  property,  she  was  told 
by  those  who  assumed  to  have  the  command,  that  they  held  the 
■property  for  the  United  States  by  order  of  the  President,  and 
were  privileged  to  use  it,  and  should  use  it,  as  they  pleased.  It 
is  with  pain  that  your  memorialist  reverts  to  events  which,  in  their 
consequences,  have  reduced  a  once  happy  family  from  affluence 
and  comfort  to  comparative  want  and  wretchedness,  which  blight- 
ed the  prospects  of  her  children,  and  made  herself,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  memorial  was  transmitted  to  Henry  Clay,  then  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Emmet,  son  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  orator  of 
that  name.     In  his  letter  Mr.  Emmet  writes  : 

"Mrs.  Blennerhassett  is  now  in  this  city,  residing  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  bestowing  her  cares  upon  a  son,  who,  by 
long  poverty  and  sickness,  is  reduced  to  utter  imbecility,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  unable  to  assist  her  or  to  provide  for  his  own 
wants.  In  her  present  destitute  situation,  the  smallest  amount 
of  relief  would  be  thankfully  received  by  her.  Her  condition  is 
one  of  absoluU  want^  and  she  has  but  a  short  time  left  to  enjoy 
any  better  fortune  in  this  world." 

Mr.  Clay  had  formerly  been  well  acquainted  with  the  family, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  Mr.  Blennerhassett  s 
attorney,  when  so  unjustly  arrested  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He 
presented  the  memorial  to  the  Senate  in  touching  words,  which 
moved  all  hearts.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
Mr.  William  Woodbridge,  the  chairman,  reported  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  granting  the  petitioners  request.  In  his  report  he 
entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  what  is  called  "The  Burr 
Conspiracy,"  and  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  undeniable  innocence. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,"  he  said,  "  to  deny  the  petition 
of  the  memorialist,  would  be  unworthy  of  any  wise  or  just  nation 
that  is  disposed  to  respect  most  of  all  its  own  honor." 

While  the  subject  was  thus  under  consideration,  Mrs.  Bleu- 
nerhassett  passed  away  from  all  the  sorrows  of  time  into  that 
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sleep  which  knows  no  earthly  waking.  The  question  was  dropped 
in  Congress,  not  again  to  be  revived.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett, 
whose  early  days  had  been  surrounded  by  wealth  and  splendor^ 
who  had  moved,  one  of  the  most  brill iant  and  accomplished  of 
ladies,  in  the  very  highest  circles  of  rank  and  culture  known  on 
earth,  who,  with  a  sympathetic  heart,  had  ministered  abundantly 
to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  friendless,  was  herself  indebted  to 
the  hand  of  charity  for  nursing  in  her  last  sickness,  and  for  the 
expenses  of  her  burial.  A  benevolent  association  of  Irish  females 
in  New  York  tenderly  watched  over  her  in  her  last  sad  hourSf 
and  bore  her  to  the  peaceful  grave.  Such  is  life  f  If  there  be 
no  other  world  than  this,  svirely  existence,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
cannot  be  deemed  a  blessing.  But  Christianity  throws  radiance 
even  into  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre.  It  says  to  every  disciple  of 
Jesus,  ''There  the  wicked  shall  cease  from  troubling,  and  the' 
weary  are  at  restt" 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


TECUMSEH  AND  THE  PROPHET. 

The  Early  Days  of  William  Henry  Harrison  —  HisNoBU 
Character  and  His  Love  of  Adventure  —  Enlists  in  thb 
Army  —  Stationed  at  Fort  Washington — His  Executivs 
Ability  —  His  Temperance — Rapid  Promotion — The  Txr- 
RiTORY  OF  Indiana — Wrongs  Inflicted  Upon  the  Indians 

—  Testimony  of  Governor  Harrison — His  Magnanimity 

—  Tecumseh  and  His  Brother  —  Their  Birth  and  ChaSp 
ACTER — Their  Reputed  Designs — Their  Avowed  Plan- 
Remarkable  Announcement  of  the  Prophet  — Statesman- 
ship  of  Tecumseh. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  men  whose  lives  are  inter- 
woven  with  the  great  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  North-  " 
western  Territory,  William  Henry  Harrison  stands  prominent 
He  was  born  at  Berkeley,  on  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1773.  His  father  was  wealthy,  and  a  man  of 
commanding  influence  in  his  day.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Washington,  and  one  of  the  influential  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  a  very  portly,  good-natured,  jovial  man. 
In  the  Congress  of  1775,  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^^  John  Hancock  for 
Speaker.  Harrison  resigned  at  once,  and  Hancock  was  chosen. 
Seeing  Hancock  modestly  hesitate  a  little  to  take  the  chair,  he 
with  characteristic  playfulness,  seized  him  in  his  muscular  arms, 
as  though  Hancock  had  l>een  a  mere  child,  and  bore  him  to  the 
seat  of  honor.  Then  turning  around,  his  honest  face  beaming 
with  fun,  he  said  to  his  amused  associates: 

"  (icnilcmon,  we  \\  ill  show  Mother  Britain  how  little  we  caie 
fv>r  her,  by  making  tor  our  President  a  Massachusetts  man,  whom 
she  has  cxchulcd  from  panU^n  by  a  public  proclamation." 

He  was  twice  chosen  i^iovernor  of  Virginia.  His  son  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  which  wealth,  education  and  cultivated  societj 
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<:ould  then  give.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  and  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia  under  Dr  Rush. 
Washington  was  then  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Indi*^ 
ans  were  committing  fearful  ravages  on  our  northwestern  frontier. 
General  St.  Clair  had  been  sent  to  erect  Fort  Washington  on  the 
far-distant  waters  of  the  unexplored  Ohio. 

Young  Harrison,  probably  influenced  both  by  a  natural  love  of 
adventure  and  also  by  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  emigrant 
families,  though  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  unlisted  in  the 
army.  Just  before  Harrison  received  from  Washington  his  com- 
mission  as  ensign,  General  St.  Clair  encountered  his  terrible  defeat 
near  the  head-waters  of  the  Wabash.  This  awful  catastrophe  had 
spread  consternation  throughout  the  whole  frontier.  The  Indi* 
ans,  flushed  with  victory  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammuiiitkm 
by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  were  roving  with  the  tom- 
ahawk and  the  torch  in  all  directions. 

The  storms  of  Winter  were  beginning  to  wail  through  the  tree- 
tops  and  to  sweep  the  bleak  prairies.  Young  Harrison  in  physical 
organization  was  frail ;  but  he  was  endued  with  that  indomitable 
will  which  often  triumphs  over  bodily  weakness.  The  heroic 
young  man  crossed  the  AUeghanies  on  foot.  Upon  reaching  Pitts^* 
burgh  he  took  a  boat  and  floated  down  the  forest-fringed  Ohio 
till  he  reached  the  point  where  the  log  structure,  called  Fort 
Washington,  appeared  upon  the  river  banks,  surrounded  by  stumpe 
in  an  opening  which  the  ax  had  made  in  the  dense  wood. 

The  first  duty  assigned  to  him  was  to  take  charge  of  a  train  of 
pack-horses  bound  to  Fort  Hamilton,  about  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Great  Miami.  St. 
Clair  had  built  a  stockade  there  at  the  commencement  of  his  dis- 
astrous campaign,  for  the  deposit  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  as  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  Fort  Washington  and 
a  line  of  fortresses  which  he  hoped  to  construct  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Maumee  where  it  enters  Lake  Erie. 

It  was  an  arduous  undertaking.  The  wilderness  was  ahnost 
pathless.  Nearly  every  mile  afforded  facilities  for  ambuscades. 
The  forest  was  filled  with  fierce  and  able  warriors.  Their  runners 
were  watching  every  movement  of  the  whites.  A  veteran  front* 
iersman,  inured  to  the  hardships  and  the  perils  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness and  battles  with  the  savages,  as  he  looked  upon  the  slender, 
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beardless  boy  at  the  close  of  the  service  which  he  admirably  per* 
formed,  said : 

'  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  putting  my  wife  into  the  ser- 
vice as  this  boy ;  but  I  have  been  out  with  him,  and  find  that  those 
smooth  cheeks  are  on  a  wise  head,  and  that  that  slight  frame  is 
almost  as  tough  as  my  own  weather-beaten  carcass.' 

Intemperance  was  at  that  time  the  great  vice,  not  only  of  the 
army,  but  of  nearly  all  of  the  frontier  settlements.  Some  men 
seem  bom  with  instincts  of  nobility.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  young  Harrison  should  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence.  Whisky  was  regarded  as  quite  an  essential 
to  military  life.  It  was  deemed  needful  to  strengthen  the  soldier 
on  his  weary  march,  and  above  all  to  inspire  him  with  courage 
and  energies  for  the  battle.  And  yet  this  noble  boy  resisted  all 
enticements  to  drain  the  intoxicating  cup.  Thus  he  was  enabled 
to  endure  toils  and  privations  beneath  which  the  stoutest  mea 
sank  into  the  grave. 

He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was 
attached  to  General  Wayne's  army  in  that  brilliant  campaign  which 
effaced  the  disgrace  which  our  flag  had  endured  in  the  terrible 
discomfiture  of  St  Clair's  catastrophe  It  was  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  1792,  that  Wayne's  Legion,  as  his  army  was  called,  con-^ 
sisting  of  about  three  thousand  men,  floated  down  the  Ohio  to 
Fort  Washington.  Here  Lieutenant  Harrison  joined  the  legion. 
His  mature  and  soldierly  qualities  immediately  commanded  atten* 
and  respect. 

In  the  great  battle  at  the  junction  of  the  Augiaise  and  Mau- 
mce  Rivers,  which  we  have  already  described,  and  where  the 
Indians  were  hopelessly  routed.  Lieutenant  Harrison  greatly  sig- 
nalized himself.  His  conduct  elicited  from  his  commanding  officer 
the  following  warm  commendation : 

*'  Lieutenant  Harrison  was  in  the  foremost  front  of  the  hottest 
battle.  His  person  was  exposed  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  action.  Wherever  duty  called  he  hastened*  regard- 
less of  danger,  and  by  his  efforts  and  example  contributed  as  much 
to  secure  the  fortunes  of  the  day  as  any  other  officer  subordinate 
to  the  commander-in-chief/* 

He  was  now  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Washington.  He  married  about  this  time  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Cleaves  Symmes,  the  energetic  founder  of  the  Miami 
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settlements.  After  peace  was  restored  with  the  Indians,  Captain 
Harrison  in  1797,  being  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor,  General  St,  Clair  being  then  Governor  of  all  that  region. 
The  very  unwise  law  at  that  time  was  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment would  not  sell  any  tracts  of  land  in  the  Northwestern 
Territories  in  quantities  less  than  four  thousand  acres.  This  threw 
land  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  formed  companies,  pur- 
chased immense  regions,  and  then  charged  such  prices  as  they 
pleased. 

Captain  Harrison,  though  violently  opposed  by  the  powerful 
capitalists,  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  moditication  of  this  law 
that  Congress  consented  to  sell  the  land  in  alternate  sections  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Thus 
a  few  neighbors  who  wished  to  emigrate  could  unite  together  and 
purchase  their  farms  at  government  prices.  The  Northwestern 
Territory  was  entitled  to  send  one  delegate  to  Congress,  Captain 
Harrison  filled  that  office. 

The  Eastern  Territory,  embracing  raamly  the  region  now  con- 
stituting the  State  of  Ohio,  was  designated  as  the  *'  Territory 
Northwest  of  the  Ohio/'  The  Western  region  was  called  the 
"  Indiana  Territory."  Captain  Harrison,  at  twenty -seven  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  by  John  Adams,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  Governor  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  soon 
after  as  Governor  also  of  Upper  Louisiana* 

In  point  of  territory  his  realm  was  larger  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  sovereign  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  He  was  also 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Indian  AfTairs.  This  invested  him 
with  almost  dictatorial  powers*  Young  as  be  was,  he  discharged 
these  duties  with  such  distinguished  ability  that  he  was  three 
times  re-appointed  to  these  offices  —  twice  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  once  by  James  Madison, 

These  almost  boundless  regions  were  then  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  roving  tribes  of  savages  and  by  wild  beasts-  There 
were  but  three  white  settlements  in  that  wilderness  expanse  of 
thousands  of  unsurveyed,  unexplored  square  miles.  One  of  these 
little  hamlets  of  a  few  log  huts  was  on  the  Ohio  River,  nearly 
opposite  Louisville ;  one  at  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash ;  and  the 
third  a  small  trading  post  of  the  French. 

During  Captain  Harrisons  very  efficient  administration  he 
35 
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effected  thirteen  treaties  with  the  Indians,  by  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  the  undisputed  title  of  sixty  million 
acres  of  land.  He  had  ample  opportunities  to  enrich  himselfl 
But  his  integrity  was  such  that  he  never  held  one  single  acre  by 
a  title  emanating  from  himself. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  this  history,  often  to  speak  of  the 
outrages,  of  every  conceivable  kind,  which  the  Indians  endured 
from  those  lawless,  vagabond  white  men,  who  are  ever  found 
prowling  along  the  verge  of  civilization.  Fiends  could  not  have 
been  more  demoniac  in  their  conduct.  There  was  no  power 
in  Congress  to  prevent  these  atrocities,  and  thousands  of  good 
men  bitterly  deplored  them.  The  savages  were  thus  oflen  goaded 
into  war  And  while  we  could  scarcely  blame  them,  it  became  a 
painful  necessity  to  shoot  them  down  in  their  ferocious  massacres 
as  we  would  ravaging  wolves  and  bears. 

In  a  communication  which  Governor  Harrison  made  to  the 
United  States  Government  in  July,  1801,  he  wrote : 

"  All  these  injuries  the  Indians  have  hitherto  borne  with 
astonishing  patience.  But,  though  they  discover  no  disposition 
to  make  war  upon  the  United  States,  I  am  confident  that  most  of 
the  tribes  would  eagerly  seize  any  favorable  opportunity  for  that 
purix>se.  And  should  the  United  States  be  at  war  with  any 
European  nations,  who  are  known  to  the  Indians,  there  would 
probably  be  a  combination  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
northern  tribes  against  us,  unless  some  means  are  made  use  of 
to  conciliate  them." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  when  occupying  the  Presidential  chair, 
liumanely  did  everything  in  his  ix)wer  to  protect  the  Indians,  and 
to  induce  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  strengthen  themselves 
by  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  the  year  1S04  Govemoi 
Harrison  obtained  from  the  Indians  the  cession  of  all  their  vast 
hunting  grounds,  excepting  from  the  Illinois  River  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Even  into  these  regions  emigration  was  now  beginning 
to  tlow.     A  territorial  legislature  was  organized. 

Governor  Harrison,  intelligent,  courteous  and  unswervingly 
uprijiht  in  ever}-  action,  won  universal  respect  and  confidence. 
Ho  was  by  nature  not  only  inflexibly  just,  but  he  was  endowed 
with  i;roat  amiability  and  kindliness  of  heart.  His  knowledge  of 
human  n.ituro,  anvl  his  t.ut  in  dealing  with  all  diversities  of 
character,  wore  vjaiie  remarkable. 
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"His  magnanimous  devotion  to  the  public  interest  was  such 
that  he  several  times  appointed  decided  political  opponents  to 
offices  of  trust,  which  he  deemed  them  eminently  fitted  to  fill. 
He  was  so  cautious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil,  that  he  would 
not  keep  the  public  money  on  hand,  but  always  made  his  pay- 
ments by  drafts  upon  Washington.  It  is  said  that  no  man  ever 
disbursed  so  large  an  amount  of  public  treasure  with  so  little 
difficulty  in  adjusting  his  accounts. 

"  For  twelve  years  Mr.  Harrison  was  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Indiana.  A  wealthy  foreigner  by  the  name  of  Mcintosh 
accused  him  of  having  defrauded  the  Indians  in  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Wayne.  The  governor  demanded  investigation  in  a  court 
of  justice.  Not  only  was  he  triumphantly  acquitted,  bt)t  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  against  Mcintosh  for  damages  to  the  amount 
of  four  thousand  dollars.  Governor  Harrison,  having  thus 
obtained  the  perfect  vindication  of  his  character,  distributed  one 
third  of  the  sum  to  the  orphan  children  of  those  who  had  dred  in 
battle,  and  restored  the  remainder  to  Mcintosh  himself/'* 

When  the  governor  entered  upon  his  responsible  office  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  the  old  military  post  of  Vinccnnes  Few  men 
could  have  resisted  the  temptations  which  were  presented  Gov* 
emor  Harrison  to  accumulate  a  fortune  through  the  facilities 
which  his  office  gave  him.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  City  of  St,  Louis  now  stands  offered  him  nearly  half 
of  the  whole  township  if  he  would  merely  contribute  his  influence 
to  building  up  the  settlement.  But  Governor  Harrison  declined 
the  proposal.  So  nice  was  his  sense  of  honor  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  take  advantage  of  his  official  siftiation  to  promote  his 
private  advantage.  In  a  very  few  years  that  property  was  worth 
millions,  and  the  governor  might  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  wealth  without  defrauding  an  individual  of  a  dollar. 

There  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati  a  large  tract  of  very 
valuable  land,  which  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  had 
been  sold  for  quite  a  trifling  sum  under  an  execution  against  the 
original  proprietor.  Subsequently,  when  the  property  had  become 
of  immense  value,  it  was  ascertained  that  through  some  defect  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  the  sale  was  not  valid  This  being 
the  case  it  was  found  that  the  Ugal  Mg  was  vested  in  Mrs.  Har- 
rison and  one  other  individual.  But  Mr  Harrison  at  once  decided 
*  Abbott's  LJTcs  of  the  Pre^dent^ 
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that  the  mistake  or  ignorance  of  the  lawyer  could  not  in  equity 
entitle  Mrs.  Harrison  to  hold  the  property.  He  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  co-heir,  and  immediately  relinquished  the  whole  prop- 
erty to  the  purchasers.  Such  transactions  are  not  so  common  in 
this  world  as  not  to  be  remarkable. 

About  the  year  1806  two  very  remarkable  Indians  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  tribe  became  very  prominent.  They  were  twin  brothers. 
One  was  called  Tecumseh,  or  the  Crouching  Panther.  The  other 
was  Olliuachica,  or  the  Prophet.     Tecumseh,  from  his  abilities  as 
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a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  would  probably  have  attained  emi- 
nence in  any  nation  on  the  globe.  He  had  long  regarded  with 
dread  the  encroachments  which  the  white  men  were  making  on  the 
hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers.  His  brother,  the  Prophet,  was 
an  orator  of  great  renown,  and  a  religious  teacher.  The  Indians 
generally  regarded  him  as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers. 

These  savages,  who  have  obtained  world-wide  renown,  were 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  near  Chillicothe.    It  is  said  that 
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from  his  earliest  years  Tecumseh  gave  evidence  of  the  very 
remarkable  character  which  he  subsequently  developed.  He  had 
a  high  reputation  for  integrity.  His  word  was  inviolable.  And, 
most  remarkable  of  aU,  he  was  a  temperate  man,  never  indulging 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  In  all  his  domestic  relations  he  was  a  man 
of  singular  purity.  He  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen,  andj  in  the  Indian  wars,  obtained  great  celebrity 
as  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  sagacious  of  the  warriors.  He 
led  in  many  of  the  terrible  inroads  which  the  savages  made  into 
the  territory  of  Kentucky.  And  no  one  could  boast  of  having 
plundered  more  houses^  or  of  having  intercepted  more  boats  on 
the  Ohio  River,  than  he. 

When  pursued  by  overpowering  numbers  he  retreated  far  away 
to  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  there  remained  in  security  until 
the  storm  of  war  had  exhausted  itself,  Then^  just  as  the  settlers 
were  returning  to  the  plow,  he  would  swoop  down  upon  them 
like  the  desolating  hurricane.  Though  often  immense  amounts 
of  booty  were  thus  obtained,  his  pride  of  character  was  such  that 
he  would  seldom  allow  any  portion  of  it  to  be  appropriated  to  his 
own  use.  The  love  of  gain,  with  the  common  Indian,  iras  the 
crowning  motive.  But  Tecumseh  foresaw  the  annihilation  of  Ms 
race  by  the  inroads  of  the  pale-faces  with  their  superior  civilijca- 
tion.  It  is  said  by  the  white  men  that  it  was  his  high  and  all 
absorbing  ambition  to  avert  that  dreadful  doom  by  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  invaders.  He  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  suc- 
cessful military  chieftain,  and  was  apparently  bom  to  command* 

The  two  brothers,  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  according  to  the 
account  as  generally  received,  about  the  year  1804,  conceived  the 
project  of  uniting  all  of  the  western  Indians  in  a  confederacy,  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  all  the  frontier  settlements,  so 
that  soldiers  could  not  be  sent  from  one  to  the  aid  of  another. 
The  Prophet  very  shrewdly  decided  to  bring  in  the  element  of 
religious  belief  to  inspire  their  followers  to  enthusiastic  action* 
He  became,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  Mahomet  with  the  Indians,  The 
foresight  and  true  wisdom  he  displayed  in  adapting  his  religious 
system  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  and  his  brother 
had  in  view,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  man.  It  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
heard  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  must  have  appreciated 
in  a  striking  degree  its  wonder ous  efficacy  as  a  motive  power. 
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A  large  council  was  assembled,  probably  of  the  leading  chieft 
and  warriors  of  very  many  tribes.  The  Prophet  addressed  them 
in  those  rare  strains  of  eloquence,  ever  at  his  command,  which 
moved  all  their  hearts  as  the  forest  leaves  are  swayed  by  the  wind. 
He  first  very  forcibly  described  the  degeneracy  and  corruption 
into  which  the  Indians  had  fallen  since  their  intercourse  with  the 
white  men.  Like  a  temperance  lecturer,  he  depicted  the  fearful 
woes  which  the  fire-water  of  the  white  men  had  brought  to  all 
their  tribes;  the  new  diseases  which  had  been  introduced;  the 
desolating  wars,  destroying  all  their  habits  of  industry,  often  lay- 
ing their  pleasant  homes  in  ashes,  and  driving  their  women  and 
children  miserably  to  perish  of  starvation  in  the  woods. 

Pathetically  he  described  the  immense  extent  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  which  had  already  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  pale- 
faces, and  showed  clearly  that  the  invaders  were  every  year  grow- 
ing stronger,  while  the  Indians  were  growing  weaker.  He  con- 
trasted the  long,  peaceful  and  happy  lives  of  their  forefathers 
with  the  tumult,  terrors  and  wars  with  which  their  homes  had 
been  desolated  since  the  white  man  came  among  them.  This 
historic  narrative  was  enlivened  with  anecdotes  of  particular  trans- 
actions of  duplicity,  fraud  and  outrage,  on  the  part  of  the  whites» 
which  roused  those  savage  natures  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indigna- 
tion. 

Having  thus  shown  the  evils  which  they  were  enduring,  he  then 
turned  to  the  remedy.  He  said  that  he  had  received  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Great  Spirit  to  extricate  his  red  children  from  the 
utter  ruin  with  which  they  were  menaced.  In  proof  of  the 
authority  with  which  he  was  thus  invested,  he  affirmed  his  ability 
to  perform  wondrous  miracles,  and  in  fact  did  perform  some  feats 
which  his  hearers  regarded  as  supernatural. 

He  then  declared  that  the  Great  Spirit  demanded,  first  of  all,  a 
radical  reform  in  the  manners  and  morals  of  his  red  children. 
They  were  commanded  to  abandon  entirely  and  forever  all  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  They  were  no  longer  to  use  any  articles  of 
clothing  brought  to  them  by  the  whites,  but  were  to  dress  in  furs 
and  skins,  as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them.  Stealing, 
quarreling  with  one  another,  and  all  impurity  and  immorality  of 
conduct  whatever,  were  strictly  forbidden.  And  especially  they 
were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  wars  with  each  other.  The 
red  men  were  enjoined  to  remember  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  the 
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common  father  of  all  the  Indians,  and  they  were  ever  bound  to 
regard  each  other  as  brothers. 

That  such  a  system  of  faith  and  practice  should  have  origi- 
nated in  the  mind,  and  have  been  clearly  enunciated  from  the  lips 
of  a  savage  warrior,  far  away  in  pathless  wilds^  is  wonderful 
indeed. 

With  enthusiasm  unsurpassed  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  his 
endeavor  to  rouse  all  Europe  in  a  crusade  against  the  infidel 
Turk,  these  two  brothers  threaded  the  almost  boundless  wilder- 
ness, going  from  tribe  to  tribe,  for  two  or  three  years,  in  efforts^  it 
is  said,  to  organize  a  resistless  coalition  for  the  extermination  of 
the  whites.  Their  joumeyings  led  them  over  thousands  of  miles, 
and  they  visited  remote  and  almost  unknown  tribes,  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  No  toll,  sufferings,  disco uragements^ 
chilled  their  ardor.  They  probably  wrought  themselves  up  to  the 
full  conviction  that  they  were  truly  commissioned  by  the  Great 
Spirit. 

The  Prophet,  with  his  brother,  occasionally  held  protracted 
meetings,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  The  Indians  came  to 
these  gatherings  from  great  distances.  They  had  prayers  and 
exhortations  and  pledges  of  fidelity  in  the  great  conflict  for  which 
they  were  preparing.  Though  the  measures  of  Tecumseh  and  tha 
Prophet  in  organizing  this  formidable  conspiracy  had  been  con* 
ducted  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible,  still  rumors  of  theii 
movements  reached  the  ears  of  Governor  Harrison,  whose  head^ 
quarters,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  at  the  little  hamlet  of  huta 
called  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash  River,  There  were  also  many 
indications  that  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  were  encoura- 
ging the  hostile  movement  with  advice  and  promises  of  future 
cooperation. 

Governor  Harrison,  therefore,  during  the  year  1807,  sent  a 
message  of  inquiry  and  remonstrance  to  the  Shawanesc  chiefs. 
This  message  was  couched  in  very  severe  terms.  The  Prophet 
dictated  to  the  governor's  messenger  the  following  reply : 

**  Father :  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  listen  to  the  advice  of  bad 
birds.  You  have  accused  me  of  having  correspondence  with  the 
British ;  and  of  sending  for  the  Indians  '  to  listen  to  a  fool,  who 
speaks  not  the  words  of  the  Great  Spirit,  but  the  words  of  the 
devil.*  Father:  These  impeachments  I  deny — they  are  not  true, 
I  never  have  had  a  word  with  the  British.     I  have  never  sent  for 
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any  Indians.  They  came  here  of  their  own  accord  to  hear  the 
words  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Father:  I  wish  you  would  not  listen 
any  more  to  the  voice  of  bad  birds.  You  may  rest  assured  that  it 
is  the  least  of  our  idea  to  make  disturbance.  We  will  rather  stop 
such  proceedings  than  encourage  them." 

It  will  be  observed  that  here  the  Prophet  emphatically  denies 
that  he  had  any  design  to  rouse  the  tribes  to  another  war.  He 
asserted  then,  and  continued  to  assert,  that  his  plan  of  saving  the 
Indians  from  extermination  did  not  consist  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  whites,  which  he  knew  to  be  impossible,  but  that  he  wished  to 
save  the  Indians  in  their  rapid  downward  career  through  intem- 
perance and  all  its  corresponding  vices  by  reforming  their  moralsi 
uniting  them  among  themselves,  and  encouraging  industry.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  white  men  would  often  get  a  few  chiefs 
of  a  tribe  together,  supply  them  freely  with  whisky,  bribe  them, 
and  then  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  cession  of  lands  to 
which  these  chiefs  had  no  claim.     This  had  been  done  repeatedly. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet,  as 
they  declared,  was  to  have  the  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  agree  that 
no  more  of  their  hunting  grounds  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
whites  but  by  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes.  This  certainly,  in 
their  then  condition,  was  very  wise,  and  worthy  of  the  intelligence 
of  these  remarkable  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to 
organize  all  the  small  tribes  at  immense  distances,  to  send  their 
few  hundred  warriors  against  the  well-known  power  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  a  very  foolish  plan,  and  unworthy  of  the  sagacity  which 
these  men  displayed. 

It  ought,  also,  in  historic  fairness,  to  be  stated  that  all  the 
record  we  have  of  these  events  comes  to  us  through  the  white  men. 
The  Indians  have  had  no  chance  to  tell  their  story.  There  Ate 
many  indications  that  the  narrative  which  has  descended  to  us 
respecting  the  designs  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother,  has  not  been 
given  in  entire  impartiality. 

Tippecanoe  River  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Wabash.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  present  State  of  Indiana.  Upon  the  upper  waters  of  this 
stream,  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  from  Fort  Wayne, 
which  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  St.  Joseph's 
Rivers,  the  Prophet  had  selected  his  place  of  residence.  It  was  a 
region  which  probably  no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  trodden.    The 
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little  Indian  village,  constructed  there  contained  only  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  souls.  But  prominent  Indians,  from  distant 
parts,  were  continually  visiting  the  Prophet  to  confer  with  him. 

In  July  of  this  year  1808,  the  Prophet  went  to  Vincennes,  on  a 
pacific  message  to  the  governor.  This  remote  hamlet,  in  the 
wilderness,  was  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  Tip- 
pecanoe, in  a  southwest  direction,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Wabash.  B.  B.  Thatcher  writes,  iti  his  interesting  life  of  Te- 
cumseh  : 

"Long  conferences  and  conversations  ensued,  but  it  could  not 
be  ascertained  that  his  politics  were  particularly  British.  His 
denial  of  being  under  any  such  influence  was  strong  and  appar- 
ently candid.  He  said  that  his  sole  object  was  to  reclaim  the 
Indians  from  the  bad  habits  which  they  had  contracted,  and  to 
cause  them  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  mankind ;  and 
that  he  was  particularly  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Great  Spirit. 
He  frequently,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  harangued  his 
followers,  and  his  constant  theme  was  the  evils  arising  from  war, 
and  from  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits. " 

The  Prophet  came  with  a  large  number  of  followers.  His  power 
over  them  was  such  that  no  persuasions  of  the  whites  could  induce 
one  of  them  to  touch  a  drop  of  intoxicating  drink. 

As  the  Prophet  was  about  to  leave  Vincennes,  there  was  a 
general  council  held,  and  in  the  following  remarkable  farewell 
speech  the  Indian  orator  addressed  the  governor : 

"  Father,  it  is  three  years  since  I  began  that  system  of  religion 
which  I  now  practice.  The  white  people  and  some  of  the  Indians 
were  opposed  to  me.  But  I  had  no  other  intention  but  to  intro- 
duce among  the  Indians  those  good  principles  of  religion  which 
the  white  people  profess.  I  was  spoken  badly  of  by  the  white 
people,  who  reproached  me  with  misleading  the  Indians.  Bat  I 
defy  them  to  say  that  I  did  anything  amiss, 

*  Father,  I  was  told  that  you  intended  to  hang  me.  When  I 
heard  this  I  intended  to  remember  it,  and  to  tell  my  father  the 
truth  when  I  went  to  see  him.  I  heard  that  my  father  had  de- 
clared that  the  whole  land  between  Vincennes  and  Fort  Wayne 
was   the   property  of  the  Seventeen   Fires.*     I  also    heard,   my 

*  There  were  then  seventeen  states  in  the  Union,  which  the  Ttidians  dtsig* 
nated  as  the  Seventeen  Council  Fires.  The  territory  which  the  governor  w^ 
said  thus  to  claim  amounted  to  the  whole  of  the  State  cf  Indiana. 
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father,  that  you  wished  to  know  whether  I  was  God  or  man,  nd 
that  if  I  were  God,  I  should  not  steal  horses. 

''  The  Great  Spirit  told  me  to  say  to  the  Indians  that  He  had 
made  them  and  made  the  world,  and  that  He  had  placed  them  in 
this  world  to  do  good,  and  not  to  do  evil.  I  told  the  red  men 
that  the  way  in  which  they  were  living  was  not  good,  and  that 
they  ought  to  abandon  it.  I  assured  them  that  we  ought  to  con« 
sider  the  white  men  as  our  brothers,  and  that  while  they  lived 
agreeably  to  their  customs,  we  should  live  in  accordance  with 
ours. 

"I  especially  urged  upon  them  that  they  should  not  drink 
whisky  ;  that  it  was  not  made  for  them,  but  for  the  white  people 
who  alone  knew  how  to  use  it.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief 
which  the  Indians  suffer.  I  told  them  they  should  always  follow 
the  directions  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  that  they  should  always  listen 
to  His  voice,  since  it  was  He  who  has  made  us. 

''  I  said  to  them, '  Brothers,  listen  to  nothing  that  is  bad.  Do 
not  take  up  the  tomahawk  should  it  be  offered  to  you  by  the  Brit- 
ish or  by  the  Americans.  Do  not  meddle  with  anything  which 
does  not  belong  to  you.  Attend  to  your  own  affairs,  and  culti* 
vate  your  fields,  that  your  wives  and  children  may  have  food  and 
clothing  and  comfortable  homes.' 

"And  I  now  inform  you,  my  father,  that  it  is  our  wish  to  live  in 
peace  with  our  father  and  his  people  forever.  I  have  frankly  in- 
formed you  of  what  we  mean  to  do.  And  I  call  the  Great  Spirit 
to  witness  the  truth  of  my  declaration.  The  religion  which  I 
have  proclaimed  for  the  last  three  years  has  arrested  the  attention 
of  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  world.  These 
Indians  were  once  at  variance  with  each  other.  They  now  live  as 
friends.  They  have  resolved  to  practice  what  I  have  communicat- 
ed to  them  from  the  Great  Spirit. 

"  Brother !  I  speak  to  you  as  a  warrior.  You  are  one.  Let  us 
lay  aside  this  character  and  attend  to  the  welfare  of  our  children^ 
that  they  may  live  in  comfort  and  peace.  We  desire  that  you 
would  unite  with  us  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  both  of 
the  red  man  and  of  the  white  people.  Formerly  we  Indians,  liv- 
ing in  ignorance,  were  very  foolish.  Now,  since  we  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  are  happy. 

**  I  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said  to  us.  You  have  prom- 
ised to  assist  us.     I  now  entreat  you,  in  behalf  of  all  the  red 
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men,  to  use  your  exertions  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  us. 
We  are  all  well  pleased  lo  hear  you  say  that  you  will  endeavor  to 
promote  our  happiness.  We  give  you  every  assurance  that  we 
will  follow  the  dictates  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  thus  far  the  Indian  chief  had  decidedly 
the  advantage  over  Governor  Harrison  in  dignified  and  gentle- 
manly bearing.  The  governor  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
call  the  Prophet  "  a  fool,  a  horse- thief,  and  one  professing  to  be 
a  god,  while  he  spoke  the  vi^ords  of  the  devil.''  The  dignity  with 
which  the  savage  chieftain  reminded  the  governor  of  these 
unmannerly  charges,  without  condescending  to  make  any  reply  to 
them,  is  very  remarkable.  One  cannot  refrain  from  inquiring^ 
**  In  what  school  did  the  Prophet  acquire  this  control  over  hlm^ 
self?" 

Still  the  rumor  continued  to  spread  that  Tccumseh  and  the 
Prophet  were  marshaling  the  tribes  for  wan  This  created  much 
alarm  along  the  frontiers.  Still  the  months  passed  away  in  peace. 
It  was  reported  that  the  village  of  the  Prophet  contained  a  thou- 
sand souls.  This  was  deemed  very  alarming.  And  yet,  at  the 
most,  it  would  give  him  but  two  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  idea  is  absurd  that  he  could  contemplate  waging  war 
against  the  United  States  with  such  a  force.  Gradually  rumor 
magnified  this  band  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight  hundred  war- 
riors. But  these  intelligent  Indian  chiefs  well  knew  that  the 
Americans  could  easily  bring  many  thousands  into  the  fieM,  Ten 
years  before,  an  army  of  three  thousand  white  men  had  swept  the 
valley  of  the  Maumee  with  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  Tecvimseh. 
himself  had  fled  before  their  resistless  march.  Since  then  the 
strength  of  the  white  men  had  wonderfully  increased. 

Governor  Harrison  made  such  representations  to  the  general 
government,  that  orders  were  issued  from  Washington  for  the 
capture  of  both  TecumseK  and  the  Prophet.  The  execution  of 
this  order  was  suspended  for  a  little  time,  that  new  efforts  might, 
be  made  to  conciliate  the  tribes  which  were  said  to  be  disaffected* 
The  governor,  therefore,  sent  an  earnest  invitation  to  Tecuraseh 
to  visit  him.  The  chief  unhesitatingly  went  to  Vincennes  with 
an  imposing  retinue  of  four  hundred  painted  warriors*  A  council 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  a  small  grove,  a  little  outside  from 
the  village.  The  governor  had  sent  a  very  threatening  message 
to  the  two  chiefs  in  their  encampment  on  the  Tippecanoe.     In  this 
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he  accused  them  of  hostile  intentions,  and,  in  not  very  cour- 
teous phrase,  said : 

"  I  am  of  the  Long  Knife  fire.  As  soon  as  my  voice  is  heard, 
you  will  see  the  Long  Knives  pouring  forth  their  swarms  of  war- 
riors among  you,  as  numerous  as  the  mosquitoes  on  the  shores  of 
the  Wabash.     Brothers !  look  out  for  their  stings." 

This  was  hardly  the  language  to  be  used  to  high  chiefs  who 
respected  themselves.  Tecumseh  took  the  precaution  to  surround 
himself  with  a  retinue  as  would  protect  him  from  treachery ;  while 
at  the  same  time  his  force  was  too  small  to  cause  any  alarm  to  the 
people  of  Vincennes.  He  was  aware  that  his  capture  had  been 
threatened.  Tecumseh  and  his  party  encamped  a  little  outside  of 
the  village,  and  the  chief  sent  a  polite  message  to  the  governor, 
inquiring  whether,  in  the  approaching  council,  it  was  expected 
that  the  governor  and  the  Indian  chief  should  go  attended  with 
their  retinues  of  armed  men,  or  if  they  should  go  unarmed; 
stating  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  any  course  which  the  governor 
should  decide  to  be  best. 

The  governor  politely  replied  that  Tecumseh  was  left  to  his  own 
option,  and  that  the  governor  would  follow  his  example.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  appointed  hour,  Tecumseh  appeared,  accompanied  by 
quite  a  brilliant  escort  of  warriors,  two  hundred  in  number,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  The  governor  came  in  far  higher 
military  state.  He  was  escorted  by  a  whole  company  of  dragoons, 
completely  armed  with  swords,  rifles  and  pistols.  It  was  probably 
the  intention  of  the  governor  to  over-awe  Tecumseh  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  strength.  But  this  was  hardly  fair,  since  it  placed  the 
chief  and  his  party  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  he 
expected  to  meet  on  equal  terms.  The  accounts  which  have  here- 
tofore been  given  of  this  interview  vary  in  several  of  the  details. 
The  writer  gives  it  here  according  to  the  best  information  which 
careful  research  can  now  obtain.  The  governor  had,  the  preced- 
ing year,  at  Fort  Wayne,  made  a  treaty  with  several  chiefs,  by 
which  they  had  surrendered  many  million  acres  of  land,  which 
Tecumseh  affirmed  that  they  had  no  title  to.  The  chief,  with 
great  dignity,  opened  the  council,  speaking  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  We  have  no  intention  of  making  war  against  the  whites ;  but 
we  do  desire  to  unite  all  the  tribes,  in  the  resolve  to  allow  no 
more  of  our  lands  to  be  disposed  of  without  the  consent  of  all. 
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Those  chiefs  who  have  recently  ceded  to  the  Americans  vast 
regions  of  our  hunting  grounds,  which  did  not  belong  to  them, 
all  deserve  to  be  put  to  death.  We  can  not  accept  that  treaty. 
It  has  no  foundation  in  justice.  The  Indians,  though  divided 
into  many  tribes,  are  one  people,  and  their  interests  are  one." 

He  then  made  a  very  impassioned>  and  no  one  denied  that  it 
was  a  truthful,  recital  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
the  Indians  by  the  white  man.  These  accusations,  accompanied 
by  very  vehement  gestures,  made  the  governor  angry.  Both  the 
Indians  and  the  white  men,  each  suspecting  the  hostility  of  the 
other  party,  grasped  their  arms.  For  a  few  luoments  there  was 
great  danger  of  an  awful  scene  of  carnage,  in  which  probably 
every  Indian  would  have  been  slain,  Fortunatelyj  the  first  blow 
was  not  struck.  The  governor,  much  displeased  with  the  haughty 
bearing  of  his  antagonist,  dismissed  the  council,  saying  to 
Tecumseh : 

"  I  shall  have  no  further  communication  with  you.  You  are  a 
bad  man.  But  since  I  promised  you  my  protection,  and  a  safe 
return,  if  you  would  come  to  Vincennes,  you  may  now  go.  But 
you  must  immediately  leave  the  village." 

The  next  morning  this  extraordinary  Indian  called  upon  the 
governor  and  apologi^ed  for  the  vehement  language  with  which 
he  had  denounced  the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  his 
countrymen.  He  reiterated  his  declaration  that  he  had  no  desire 
for  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
the  Indians  could  no  longer  consent  to  have  any  more  of  their 
hunting  grounds  ceded  to  the  whites  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  tribes.  He  took  the  same  ground  we  take  when  we  say  that 
Maine  cannot  surrender  any  portion  of  her  territory  to  a  foreign 
power  without  the  consent  of  all  the  states.  The  chief  then  bade 
the  governor  adieu,  and  with  his  warriors  returned  to  their  wilder- 
ness homes. 

Just  before  the  Indians  left  Vincennes,  Governor  Harrison  visited 
Tecumseh  at  his  camp.    In  this  interview  Tecumseh  said  to  him : 

"  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  United  States  except- 
ing their  purchasing  the  Indian  lands  as  they  do*  I  should  very 
much  regret  the  necessity  of  making  war  for  this  single  cause.  I 
am  anxious  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  United  States.  If 
the  president  will  give  up  the  late  purchase,  and  agree  to  make 
no  more  in  the  same  manner,  we  will  become  their  ally,  and  fight 
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^ith  them  against  the  English.     If  these  terms  are  not  complied 
with,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  fight  with  the  English  against  them." 

The  governor  assured  him  that  the  President  should  be  informed 
of  his  views,  but  he  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  prospect  of 
their  being  acceded  to. 

"  Well/*  Tecumseh  replied,  "  as  the  President  is  to  determine 
the  matter,  I  hope  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  induce  him  to  give 
up  the  land.  It  is  true  that  he  is  so  far  away  that  the  war  will 
not  harm  him.  He  may  sit  at  his  ease  at  home,  and  drink  his 
wine,  while  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out." 

He  added  very  pithily :  "  Our  white  brethren  have  set  ys  the 
example  of  forming  a  union  of  all  their  separate  states.  Why 
should  they  censure  us  Indians  for  following  that  example  ?  I 
liave  succeeded  in  uniting  most  of  the  northern  tribes.  I  am  now 
going  to  the  south  to  complete  this  scheme.  If  war  ensues  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  mine.  If  the  governor  will  prevent  settlements 
from  being  made  on  the  new  purchase  until  I  return  in  the 
Spring,  I  will  then  visit  the  President  and  endeavor  to  settle  the 
matter  with  him." 

In  reference  to  this  remarkable  interview,  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq., 
writes :  "  This  speech  has  been  called  an  artful  evasion,  easily 
seen  through.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  model 
of  manly  frankness.  The  orator  did  not  expressly  state,  indeed, 
that  the  combination  alluded  to  anticipated  the  probability  or  the 
possibility  of  war.  But  this  was  unnecessary.  It  was  the  natural 
inference  in  any  reasonable  mind.  It  had  been  frequently  so 
stated,  and  so  understood.  Repetition  could  only  exasperate. 
On  the  whole,  Tecumseh  seems  to  have  manifested  a  noble  dignity 
in  the  avowal  and  discussion  of  his  policy,  equaled  only  by  the 
profound  sagacity  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  intelligent  energy 
which  conducted  it,  against  every  opposition  and  obstacle,  so 
nearly  to  its  completion.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  it  is  evident 
enough  that  he  was  sincere." 

It  is  probable  that  General  Harrison,  from  false  information, 
was  led  to  suppose  that  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  war- 
riors assembling  at  Tippecanoe,  and  that  unless  he  dispersed 
them  before  they  were  prepared  to  commence  hostilities,  he  might 
himself  be  overwhelmed.  Thus  deceived,  he  unfortunately  struck 
bloody  blows,  which  drove  thousands  of  the  Indians  into  the 
ranks  of  the  British. 
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THE  COUNCIL  FIRE  AND  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

General  Wayne's  Deci^ok — The  March  to  Tippecanoe— 
The  Battle  —  Governor  Harrkon's  Official  Account  — 
The  Doubtful  Pouc  y  —  Probable  Plans  of  Tecumseh  and 
His  Brother,  Elskwataw a  — Speech  of  Tecumseh  —  Disa- 
greement IN  Council — The  Second  War  with  England — 
Insolence  OF  Elliot  —  Speech  or  Round  Head  —  Council 
AT  Brownstown  —  Speech  of  "  Between-the^Logs  " — The 
Great  Question  —  Remarkable  Council  at  Sandusky  — 
The  Speeches— Character  of  Black  Hoof, 

After  the  departure  of  Tecumseh,  General  Harrison  pondered 
the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Wc  cannot  but  think,  in  view  of 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  deciding 
to  commence  hostilities.  The  Governor,  in  the  autumnp  took  a 
strong  armed  force  of  a  thousand  menf  and  set  out  on  a  march  to 
the  Prophet's  Village,  on  the  Tippecanoe*  Of  course  the  Indiana, 
who,  through  their  scouts,  kept  themselves  informed  of  every 
important  movement  of  the  Governor,  regarded  this  armed  invasion 
of  their  territory  as  a  hostile  act* 

The  Governor  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  the  Prophet's  Town 
to  ascertain  for  himself  what  they  were  doing  there ;  it  was  also 
thought  that  it  would  do  good  to  let  the  Indians  see  what  an  army 
he  had  at  his  disposal.  After  a  march  of  attout  six  miles  above 
Vincennes,  the  Governor  threw  up  some  fortifications,  which  he 
called  Fort  Harrison.  Here  he  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  here  he  could  find  refuge  in  case  of  an  attack. 

The  army  marched  with  the  utmost  caution,  in  two  bands,  one 
each  side  of  the  Indian  trail.  Their  route  led  them  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Wabash,  through  an  open  prairie  country. 
Their  line  of  march  was  so  arranged  that,  in  case  of  alarm,  the 
troops  could  almost  instantly  be  thrown  into  a  hollow  square  or 
formed  in  line  of  battle.     Early  in  November  they  approached 
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the  valley  of  Tippecanoe,  and  encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Prophet's  town.  This  was  disputed  territory,  claimed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  which  the  Indians  declared  to  be 
fraudulent,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 

The  next  morning  the  army  resumed  its  march.  Several  small 
bands  of  Indians  were  seen  in  the  distance,  but  they  evaded  all 
attempts  at  communication.  When  the  troops  arrived  within  three 
miles  of  the  town,  three  of  the  leading  chiefs  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  inquired  of  Governor  Harrison  why  he  approached  their 
peaceful  settlement  in  so  hostile  an  attitude.  The  governor 
replied  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  if  the  Indians  would  rat- 
ify existing  treaties.  This  was  simply  saying  that  he  had  come  to 
compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of 
all  that  immense  territory  which  the  governor  claimed  through  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  Indian  ambassadors,  having  received 
this  unsatisfactory  reply,  withdrew. 

The  governor  selected  a  favorable  spot  for  his  night  s  encamp- 
ment. His  troops  were  mainly  posted  in  a  hollow  square,  and 
slept  upon  their  arms.  Each  corps  was  ordered,  in  case  of  attack, 
to  maintain  its  position  at  every  hazard  until  relieved.  The  dra- 
goons, were  placed  in  the  center.  They  were  directed,  should 
there  be  any  alarm,  immediately  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  relieve  the  point  assailed.  The  most  minute  arrangements 
were  given  to  meet  every  conceivable  emergency.  The  troops 
threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  for  rest.  Every  man  had  his 
accoutrements  on,  his  loaded  musket  by  his  side,  and  nis  bayonet 
fixed.  Governor  Harrison  gave  the  following  official  account  of 
the  battle  which  ensued : 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  I  had  risen  at  a  quarter  after 
four  o'clock,  and  the  signal  for  calling  out  the  men  would  have 
been  given  in  two  minutes,  when  the  attack  commenced.  It 
began  on  our  left  flank;  but  a  single  gun  was  fired  by  the  senti- 
nels, or  by  the  guard  in  that  direction,  which  made  not  the  least 
resistance,  but  abandoned  their  officer  and  fied  into  the  camp,  and 
the  first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had  of  the  danger 
was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
line.  But,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  men  were  not 
wanting  to  themselves  or  the  occasion.  Such  of  them  as  were 
awake,  or  were  easily  awakened,  seized  their  arms  and  took  their 
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Stations ;  others,  who  were  more  tardy,  had  to  contend  with  the 
enemy  in  the  door  of  their  tents, 

"  The  storm  fell  first  upon  Captain  Barton  a  company  of  the  fourth 
United  States  regiment,  and  Captain  Geigler  s  company  of  mount- 
ed riflemen,  which  formed  the  left  angle  of  the  rear  line.  The 
fire  upon  these  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  they  suffered  severely 
before  relief  could  be  brought  to  them.  Some  few  Indians  passed 
into\he  encampment  near  the  angle,  and  one  or  two  penetrated 
some  distance  before  they  were  killed,  I  believe  all  the  other 
companies  were  under  arms  and  tolerably  formed  before  they  were 
fired  on.  The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy ;  our  fires  afforded  a 
partial  light,  which,  if  it  gave  us  some  opportunity  of  taking  ouc 
positions,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy,  aiTordlng 
them  the  means  of  taking  a  surer  aim ;  they  were  therefore  extin- 
guished as  soon  as  possible.  Under  all  these  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances, the  troops  (ninetecn-twentieths  of  whom  had  never 
been  in  action  before)  behaved  in  a  manner  that  can  never  be  too 
much  applauded.  They  took  their  places  without  noise,  and  with 
less  confusion  than  could  have  been  expected  f  veterans 
placed  in  a  similar  position*  As  soon  as  I  could  mount  my  horse 
I  rode  to  the  angle  that  was  attacked.  I  found  that  Barton's  com- 
pany had  suffered  severely ^  and  the  left  of  Geigler  s  entirely  bro 
ken.  I  immediately  ordered  Cook's  company  and  the  late  Captain 
Went  worth's,  under  Lieutenant  Peters,  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
center  of  the  rear  line,  where  the  ground  was  much  more  defensi- 
ble, and  formed  across  the  angle,  in  support  of  Barton^s  and 
Geigler's.  My  attention  was  then  engaged  by  a  heavy  firing  upoa 
the  left  of  the  front  line,  where  were  stationed  the  small  company 
of  United  States  riflemen  (then,  however,  armed  with  muskets) 
and  the  companies  of  Baen,  Snelling  and  Prescott,  of  the  fourth 
regiment. 

**  I  found  Major  Daviess  forming  the  dragoons  in  the  rear  of 
those  companies,  and  understanding  that  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
fire  proceeded  from  some  trees  about  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in 
front  of  those  companies^  I  directed  the  major  to  dislodge  them 
with  a  part  of  his  dragoons.  Unfortunately,  his  gallantry  deter- 
mined him  to  execute  the  order  with  a  smaller  force  than  was 
sufficient,  which  enabled  the  enemy  to  avoid  him  in  front  and 
attack  his  flanks.     The    major  was  mortally  wounded,  and  hts 

party  driven  back.     The  Indians  were,  however,  immediately  and 
36 
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gallantly  dislodged  from  their  advantageous  position  by  Captain 
Snelling,  at  the  head  of  his  company.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  the  fire  extended 
along  the  left  flank,  the  whole  of  the  front,  the  right  flank,  and 
part  of  the  rear  line.  Upon  Spencer  s  mounted  riflemen,  and  the 
right  of  Warwick's  company,  which  was  posted  on  the  right  of  the 
rear  line,  it  was  excessively  severe ;  Captain  Spencer  and  his  first 
and  second  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  mort* 
ally  wounded  —  those  companies,  however,  still  bravely  main- 
tained their  posts,  but  Spencer's  had  suffered  so  severely,  I 
reinforced  them  with  Robb's  company  of  riflemen,  which  had 
been  driven  or  by  mistake  ordered  from  their  position  on  the  left 
flank  toward  the  center  of  the  camp,  and  filled  the  vacancy  that 
had  been  occupied  by  Robb's  with  Prescott  s  company  of  the  fourth 
United  States  regiment. 

"  My  great  object  was  to  keep  the  lines  entire  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  breaking  into  the  camp  until  daylight,  which  should 
enable  me  to  make  a  general  and  eff'ectual  charge.  With  this 
view  I  had  reinforced  every  part  of  the  line  that  had  suffered 
much,  and  as  soon  as  the  approach  of  morning  discovered  itself  I 
withdrew  from  the  front  line  Snelling's,  Posey's  (under  Lieutenant 
Albright)  and  Scott's,  and  from  the  rear  line  Wilson's  companies, 
and  drew  them  upon  the  left  flank,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
ordered  Cook's  and  Baen's  companies,  the  former  from  the  rear 
and  the  latter  from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  the  right  flank, 
foreseeing  that  at  these  points  the  enemy  would  make  their  last 
efforts.  Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  the  left  flank,  not 
knowing  my  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  the  command  of  these 
companies,  and  charged  the  enemy  before  I  l\ad  formed  the  body 
of  dragoons  with  which  I  meant  to  supix)rt  the  infantry ;  a  small 
detachment  of  these  were,  however,  ready,  and  proved  amply 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

"The  Indians  were  driven  by  the  infantr}'  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  the  dragoons  pursued  and  forced  them  into  a  marsh, 
where  they  could  not  be  followed.  Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant 
Larebee  had,  agreeably  to  my  order,  marched  their  companies  to 
the  right  flank,  had  formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  then  joined  by  the  riflemen  of  that  flank,  had  charged  the 
Indians,  killed  a  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  a  precipitate  flight. 
A  favorable  opix>rtunity  was  here  offered  to  pursue  the  enemy 
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'With  dragoons,  but  being  engaged  at  that  time  on  the  other  flank 
I  did  not  observe  it  until  it  was  too  late. 

"  I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  the  particulars  of  an  action  which 
was  certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  persever- 
ance on  both  sides.  The  Indians  manifested  a  ferocity  uncom- 
mon even  with  them*  To  their  savage  fuiy  our  troops  opposed 
that  cool  and  deliberate  valor  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Christian  soldier. 

"  The  Americans  in  this  battle  had  not  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred efficient  men,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;  the 
Indians  are  believed  to  have  had  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
"warriors.  The  loss  of  the  American  army  was  thirty- seven  killed 
on  the  field,  twenty-five  mortally  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  wounded  ;  that  of  the  Indians  about  forty  killed  on 
the  spot,  the  number  of  wounded  being  unknown." 

As  we  now  reflect  upon  these  transactions,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  governor  acted  wisely.  He  led  an  army  of  a  thou- 
sand men  several  hundred  miles  through  the  wilderness.  Of 
these  men,  whose  lives  were  so  valuable^  sixty-two  were  killed, 
and  of  the  hundred  and  twenty-six  wounded,  many  lost  arms  and 
legs  and  were  crippled  for  life.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  com- 
menced the  war,  for  the  armed  invasion  of  their  country  wa^s  cer- 
tainly a  hostile  act.  He  killed  about  forty  Indians  and  probably 
wounded  many  more.  He  laid  the  little  town  of  the  Prophet  in 
ashes.  He  then  returned  to  Vincennes,  leaving  the  Indians  so 
exasperated  by  what  they  deemed  a  totally  unjustifiable  outrage, 
that  they  were  all  ready  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  British 
to  join  them  in  their  second  war  against  the  United  States. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  were 
not  sincere  in  their  protestations  that  they  had  no  wish  for  war 
They  were  eminently  sagacious  men.  The  plan  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  adopted  to  save  their  race  from  extinction  was 
eminently  a  wise  one.  The  conspiracy  which  they  were  accused 
of  organizing  was  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Tecumseh,  in  his  last 
interview  with  Governor  Harrison,  proposed  that  they  should 
both  go  to  Washington  and  submit  the  question  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whether  the  Indians  ought  to  surrender  their 
lands  which  the  whites  had  purchased  of  certain  chiefs  whom  the 
Indians  declared  had  been  bribed  to  sell  lands  to  which  they  had 
no  title. 
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Tecumseh  was  absent  in  the  South  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe.  He  was  engaged,  as  he  said,  in  an  endeavor  to 
unite  the  chiefs  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  any  further  fraudulent 
surrenders  of  their  hunting-grounds.  When  he  heard  of  the  bat- 
tle he  was  greatly  surprised  and  troubled.  He  immediately  re- 
turned and  renewed  his  application  to  the  Governor  that  they 
should  repair  to  Washington  and  refer  the  difficulty,  which  had 
now  assumed  so  appalling  an  aspect,  to  the  President.  The  Gov- 
ernor did  not  accede  to  this  proposal. 

Tecumseh  then  assembled  a  grand  council  of  twelve  tribes  on 
the  Mississiniway,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  It  was  held  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1812.  The  Wyandot  tribe  was  then  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  Indian  tribes.  Their  chiefs  opened  the  council. 
They  blamed  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  which  it  seems  that  the  Wyandot  chiefs 
were  very  anxious  to  avoid.  One  of  their  chiefs,  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  rest,  said  : 

"  Younger  brothers !  you  who  reside  on  the  Wabash,  listen  to 
what  we  say.  We  are  sorrj'  to  see  your  path  filled  with  thorns 
and  briers,  and  your  land  covered  with  blood.  Our  love  for  you 
has  caused  us  to  come  and  clean  your  paths  and  wii>e  the  blood 
off  your  land,  and  take  the  weaix>ns  that  have  spilled  this  blood 
from  you,  and  put  them  where  you  can  never  reach  them  again." 

To  this  rebuke  Tecumseh  replied  :  **  Elder  brothers !  We  have 
listened  with  attention  to  what  you  have  said  to  us.  We  thank 
the  ( Treat  Spirit  for  inclining  your  hearts  to  pity  us.  We  now  pity 
ourselves.  Our  hearts  are  good.  They  never  were  bad.  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  made  war  on  my  people  in  my  absence.  It  was 
the  Great  Spirit's  will  that  he  should  do  so.  We  hope  it  will 
please  the  Great  Spirit  that  the  white  people  may  now  let  us  live 
in  peace.  We  will  not  disturb  them.  Neither  have  we  done  it, 
except  when  they  came  to  our  village  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing us.  We  are  happy  to  state  to  our  brothers  who  are  present 
that  the  unfortunate  transaction  which  took  place  between  the 
white  people  and  few  of  our  young  men,  at  our  village,  has  been 
settled  between  us  and  Governor  Harrison.  I  will  further  state, 
that  had  I  been  at  home,  there  would  have  been  no  blood  shed  at 
that  time." 

It  seems  that  the  young  men  who,  without  due  authority*  com- 
mencod  the  attack  uix>n  Governor  Harrison's  troops,  belonged  to 
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the  Potawatamie  tribe.  Tecuniseh  condemned  them  with  great 
severity. 

"  We  are  sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  find  that  the  same  respect  has  not 
been  paid  to  the  agreement  between  us  and  Governor  Harrison, 
by  our  brothers,  the  Pota^¥atamies.  However  we  are  not  account- 
able for  the  conduct  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  control.  Let 
the  chiefs  of  that  nation  exert  themselves,  and  cause  their  warriors 
to  behave  wisely,  as  we  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do  with 
ours.  Should  the  bad  acts  of  our  brothers ^  the  PotawatamieSi 
draw  on  us  the  ilUwill  of  our  white  brothers,  and  should  they  coifte 
again  and  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  us  at  our  village,  we  will 
die  like  men,  but  we  will  never  strike  the  first  blow/* 

These  reproaches  roused  the  Potawatamies  chiefs;  one  of  them 
arose  and  accused  the  Prophet  of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  diffi- 
culty. "We  have  no  control,"  he  said, '* over  those  few  roving 
young  men.  We  do  not  consider  them  as  belonging  to  our  nation. 
We  will  be  thankful  to  any  people  who  wiU  put  them  to  death 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  As  they  are  bad  people,  and  have 
learnt  to  be  so  from  the  pretended  Pro^jhet,  and  as  he  has  been 
the  cause  of  setting  those  people  on  our  white  brothers,  we  hope 
he  will  be  active  in  reconciling  them.  As  we  all  hear  him  say  that 
his  heart  is  inclined  for  peace,  we  hope  we  may  all  see  this  dec- 
laration supported  by  his  future  conduct,  and  that  all  our  women 
and  children  may  lay  down  and  sleep  without  fear," 

To  this  Tecumseh  replied  in  terms  which  seem  to  render  it  in- 
credible that  he  could  have  been  endeavoring  to  organize  the 
tribes  into  a  hostile  confederacy. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  endeavored  to  give  all  our 
brothers  good  advice.  If  they  have  not  listened  to  it  we  are  sorry 
for  it.  IVe  defy  any  living  creature  to  say  thai  we  ever  advised  any 
one,  directly  or  indirectly ^  to  make  war  on  our  white  bretlurn.  It  has 
constantly  been  our  misfortune  to  have  our  views  misrepresented 
to  our  white  brethren.  This  has  been  done  by  pretended  chiefs 
of  the  Potawatamies,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the 
white  people  lands  which  did  not  belong  to  them/* 

This  charge  brought  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Dei  a  wares  to  his  feet. 
**  We  have  not  met,"  he  said/'  to  listen  to  such  words.  The  red  men 
have  been  killing  the  whites.  The  just  resentment  of  the  whiles  is 
raised  against  them.  Our  white  brethren  are  on  the  march  with 
their  guns  in  their  hands.     This  is  no  time  to  say  to  one  another. 
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*you  have  done  this,  and  you  have  done  that.*  If  it  were  we 
would  say  to  the  Prophet :  *  both  the  red  men  and  the  white  men 
have  felt  the  bad  effects  of  your  counsel.'  Let  us  all  join  our  hands 
and  hearts  together  and  proclaim  peace  through  the  land  of  the 
red  men.  Let  us  make  our  voices  heard  and  respected,  and  let 
us  rely  on  the  justice  of  our  white  brethren." 

In  1812  the  second  war  commenced  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  English  officers  in  Canada  immediately 
made  every  effort  to  induce  the  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into  an  al- 
liance with  them  against  the  Americans.  A  large  council  of  Indiaa 
chiefs  was  convened  at  Maiden,  in  Canada,  by  the  British  authorities. 
British  officers  have  generally  been  as  distinguished  for  their  arro- 
gant and  overbearing  demeanor  as  for  their  bravery.  There  was 
present  at  this  council  a  Wyandot  chief,  Walk-in-the- Water,  who 
was  alike  illustrious  as  an  orator  and  a  warrior. 

A  British  officer  by  the  name  of  Elliot  addressed  this  chief 
very  haughtily,  demanding  of  him  whether  he  had  advised  the 
Wyandots  and  other  tribes  to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflict. 
Walk-in-the- Water  rose  with  great  dignity,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing bold  and  pertinent  reply : 

"  I  have  advised  all  the  tribes  to  remain  neutral.  I  believed  it 
to  be  best  for  us  and  for  our  brethren.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Americans,  for  we  know  by  experience 
that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it.  And  we  beg  the  British  not 
to  force  us  into  this  war.  We  remember  that  in  the  former  war 
between  the  British  and  the  Americans,  we  and  the  British  were 
defeated.  We  red  men  lost  our  country.  You,  the  British,  made 
peace  with  the  Americans  without  our  knowledge,  and  you  gave 
our  country  to  them.  You  still  said  to  us,  *  My  children,  you 
must  fight  for  your  country,  for  the  Americans  will  take  it  from 
you.' 

"  We  did  as  you  advised  us,  and  we  were  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  our  best  chiefs  and  warriors  and  of  our  land.  And  we 
still  remember  your  conduct  towards  us  when  we  were  defeated 
at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  We  sought  safety  for  our  wounded 
in  your  fort.  But  what  was  your  conduct?  You  closed  your 
gates  against  us,  and  we  had  to  retreat  the  best  way  we  could. 
And  then  we  made  peace  with  the  Americans,  and  have  enjoyed 
IK'ace  with  them  ever  since.  And  now  you  wish  us  again  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans.     We  say  again  that  we  do 
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not  wish  to  have  anythiou  to  do  with  this  war,  You  should  fight 
your  own  battles  and  leavt  ui  red  men  to  enjoy  peace-" 

Elliot  was  greatly  enraged,  and  here  interrupted  the  chief, 
saying,  "  This  is  American  talk.  I  will  not  hear  another  word  of 
it.  If  you  do  not  stop  I  will  order  my  soldiers  to  take  you  and 
your  chiefs  and  hold  you  as  prisoners.  We  will  consider  you  our 
enemies." 

Walk-in-the-Water  sat  down*  Another  chief  arose,  by  the  name 
of  Round  Head,  who  had  espoused  the  British  interest.  He  was 
the  chief  of  a  small  tribe  of  Wyandots  residing  in  Canada. 

"  Father!  "  said  Round  Head,  " you  say  that  the  talk  just  deliv- 
ered by  my  friend  Walk- in -the*  Water  is  American  talk,  and  that 
you  cannot  hear  any  more  of  it ;  and  that  if  it  is  persisted  in  you 
will  take  the  chiefs  prisoners  and  treat  them  as  enemies.  Now 
hear  me.  I  am  a  chief,  and  am  acknowledged  to  be  such-  I 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  assembled  around 
your  council-fire.  I  now  come  forward  and  take  ho!d  of  your 
war-hatchet  and  will  assist  you  to  fight  against  the  Americans/' 

Two  Wyandot  chiefs,  with  Tecumseh  and  his  broihert  followed, 
speaking  in  the  same  strain.  Elliot  added  some  very  threaten- 
ing remarks,  which  induced  Walk-in-the-Water  and  his  friends  to 
leave  the  council-house  and  re-cross  the  river  to  Brownstown,  on 
the  American  side.  They  immediately  appealed  to  the  American 
general  at  Detroit  for  protection ,  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  it 
was  not  afforded  them.  The  British  sent  over  a  large  detachment 
of  soldiers,  accompanied  by  Tecumseh  and  Round  Head,  and 
took  these  chiefs  as  captives. 

Not  many  weeks  after  these  events  a  friendly  chief,  who  was 
called  the  Crane,  proposed  to  General  Harrison,  who  was  en- 
camped with  his  array  at  Seneca,  on  the  Sandusky,  that  he  should 
send  an  embassy  to  all  the  Indians  in  Canada,  many  of  whom 
had  been  forced  to  adhere  to  the  British  cause,  inviring  them  to 
retire  to  the  American  territory^  where  they  would  be  protected 
in  neutrality.  General  Harrison  approved  of  the  measure.  Pre^ii- 
dent  Madison,  much  to  his  honor,  had  refused  to  employ  the  sav- 
ages in  the  American  army.  It  was  his  main  object  to  induce  all 
the  tribes  to  remain  neutral. 

A  very  large  council  of  Indians,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  was 
convened   at   Brownstown,  on   the  western  bank  of  the  Detroit 
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River.  The  deputation  called  upon  Tecumseh,  in  Canada,  and 
urged  him  to  attend  the  council.     He  replied : 

**  No !  I  have  taken  sides  with  the  British,  and  I  will  suffer  my 
bones  to  bleach  upon  this  shore  before  I  will  re-cross  that  river  to 
join  in  any  council  of  neutrality.'* 

The  British  Indian  agent,  Elliot,  and  a  British  merchant,  McKee, 
were  present  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  council.  One  of  the 
chiefs  rose  and  delivered  the  following  speech,  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Crane,  who  was  not  present : 

"  Brothers !  you  red  men,  who  are  engaged  fighting  for  the  Brit- 
ish king,  listen.  These  words  are  from  the  Wyandots,  Delawares, 
Shawanese  and  Senecas.  Our  American  father  has  raised  his  war- 
pole  and  collected  a  large  army  of  his  warriors.  They  will  soon 
march  to  attack  the  British.  He  does  not  wish  to  destroy  his  red 
children,  their  wives  and  families.  He  wishes  you  to  separate 
yourselves  from  the  British,  and  to  bury  the  hatchet  which  you 
have  raised. 

"  You  can  then  return  to  your  own  lands,  and  hunt  the  game  as 
you  formerly  did.  I  beg  you  to  consider  your  situation,  and  act 
wisely.  Do  not  wantonly  destroy  your  own  people.  Brothers! 
whoever  feels  disposed  to  accept  this  advice,  let  him  come  forward 
and  take  hold  of  this  belt  of  wampum  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 
I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  accept  it  in  the  presence  of  your 
British  father,  for  you  are  independent  of  him." 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence.  Not  a  single  hand 
was  raised  to  accept  the  proffered  pledge.  Round  Head  then 
rose  and  said  : 

"  Brother  Wyandots,  we  have  heard  your  American  talk,  but  wc 
will  not  listen  to  it.  We  will  not  forsake  our  British  father,  nor 
lay  down  the  standard  which  we  have  raised.  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  here  present.  And  I  charge  you  to  say  to  the  Amer- 
ican commander  that  it  is  our  wish  that  he  would  send  more  men 
against  us.  All  that  has  now  passed  between  us  we  do  not  call 
fighting.     We  wish  to  fight  in  good  earnest." 

Then  Elliot  himself  rose,  and,  if  correctly  rei)ortcd,  said,  in  lan- 
guage absurd  and  disgraceful  to  him,  addressing  the  chiefs  friend- 
ly to  the  Americans : 

"  As  you  now  see  that  my  children  here  are  determined  not  to 
forsake  the  cause  of  their  British  father,  I  wish  you  to  carrj'  back 
a  message  with  you.     Tell  my  squaw,  your  American  father,  that 
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I  want  her  to  cook  the  provisions  for  me  and  my  red  children  more 
faithfully  than  she  has  done.     She  has  not  done  her  duty. 

"If  she  receives  this  as  an  insult,  and  feels  disposed  to  fight, 
tell  her  to  bring  more  men  than  she  ever  brought  before.  Our 
former  skirmishes  I  do  not  call  fighting.  If  she  wishes  to  fight 
with  me  and  my  children  she  must  not  burrow  m  the  earthy  like  a 
ground- hog,  where  she  is  inaccessible-  She  must  come  out  and 
iight  fairly." 

To  this  speech  of  Elliot,  an  En^Ush  gtntkman^  an  untutored 
savage,  whose  uncouth  name  was  Behvtcn  the  L&gs^  replied.  He 
"was,  however,  a  Christian  Indian,  one  of  the  Moravian  converts. 

"Brothers!  I  am  directed  by  my  American  father  to  inform 
you  that  if  you  reject  the  advice  given  you,  he  will  march  here 
with  a  large  army,  and  if  he  should  find  any  of  the  red  peo|>le 
•opposing  him  in  his  passage  through  this  country,  he  will  trample 
them  under  his  feet.     You  cannot  stand  before  him. 

**  And  now  for  myself,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider  the 
^ood  talk  I  have  brought,  and  listen  to  it.  Why  would  you  devolc 
yourselves,  your  women,  and  your  children^  to  destruction?  Let 
me  tell  you  if  you  should  defeat  the  American  army  this  time 
you  have  not  done.  Another  will  come  on^  and  if  you  defeat  that 
still  another  will  appear  that  you  cannot  withstand  ;  one  that  will 
come  like  the  waves  of  the  great  water,  and  overwhelm  you  and 
sweep  you  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  If  you  doubt  the  account  1  give  of  the  force  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, you  can  send  some  of  your  people  in  whom  you  have  confi- 
<ience,  to  examine  their  army  and  navy.  They  shall  be  permitted 
to  return  in  safety.  The  truth  is,  your  British  father  lies  to  you 
and  deceives  you.  He  boasts  of  the  few  victories  he  gains,  but 
never  tells  you  of  his  defeats,  of  his  armies  being  slaughtered, 
and  his  vessels  being  taken  on  the  big  water.  He  keeps  all 
these  things  to  himself. 

"And  now,  father,  let  me  address  a  few  words  to  you.  Your 
request  shall  be  granted.  I  will  bear  your  message  to  my 
American  father.  It  is  true  none  of  your  children  appear  willing 
to  forsake  vour  standard,  and  it  will  be  the  worse  for  them. 
You  compare  the  Americans  to  ground-hogs,  and  complain  of 
their  mode  of  fighting.  I  must  confess  that  a  ground-hog  is  a 
very  difficult  animal  to  contend  with.  He  has  such  sharp  teeth, 
such  an  inflexible  temper^  aad  such  an  unconquerable  spirit,  that 
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he  is  truly  a  dangerous  enemy,  especially  when  he  is  in  his  owa 
hole.  But,  father,  let  me  tell  you,  you  can  have  your  wish.  Be- 
fore many  days  you  will  see  the  ground-hog  floating  on  yonder 
lake,  paddling  his  canoe  towards  your  hole,  and  then,  father,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  attacking  your  formidable  enemy  in 
any  way  you  may  think  best." 

This  speech  terminated  the  council.  The  Canadian  Indians 
generally  returned  across  the  river  and  adhered  to  the  British. 
But  they  held  a  council  by  themselves.  The  great  chief,  the 
Crane,  sent  them  the  following  speech : 

"  Let  all  the  Wyandots  abandon  the  British.  They  are  liars,, 
and  have  always  deceived  the  Indians.  They  built  Fort  Miami, 
as  they  said,  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  Indians.  When  wounded  and 
bleeding,  after  our  defeat  by  General  Wayne,  we  fled  to  the  fort 
for  protection,  they  shut  the  gates  against  us."  He  mentioned 
many  other  acts  of  what  he  deemed  perfidy. 

It  is  well  here  to  notice  that  the  great  question  which  was  now 
agitating  the  Indians  and  dividing  them,  was  the  all-important 
one  whether  a  few  chiefs  had  a  right  to  sell  important  tracts  of 
Indian  territory  to  the  whites  without  the  consent  of  the  tribes. 
Colonel  John  Johnson,  in  the  year  1818,  attended  a  large  council 
at  Upper  Sandusky.  There  was  an  immense  gathering  there  to 
pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  chief,  the  Crane, 
whose  Indian  name  was  Tarke.  Colonel  Johnson  gives  the 
following  very  interesting  account  of  the  scene  he  witnessed.  We 
take  the  liberty  slightly  to  abbreviate : 

"  On  the  death  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  the  Crane, 
I  was  invited  to  attend  a  general  council  of  all  the  tribes  of  Ohio,. 
the  Delawares  of  Indiana,  and  the  Senecas  of  New  York,  at  the 
Upper  Sandusky.  I  found,  on  arriving  at  the  mKicc,  a  very  large 
attendance.  Among  the  chiefs  was  the  noted  loader  and  orator, 
Red  Jacket,  from  Biifl'alo.  The  first  business  done  was  the 
speaker  of  the  nation  delivering  an  oration  on  the  charat  ter  of 
the  deceased  chief.  Then  followed  what  might  be  called  a 
monody,  or  ceremony  of  mourning  and  lamentation. 

"  The  scats  were  arranged  from  end  to  end  of  a  large  council- 
house,  about  six  feet  apart.  The  head  men  and  the  aged  took 
their  seats  fncing  each  other,  stooping  down  their  heads  and 
almost  touching.  In  that  jx)sition  they  remained  for  several 
hours.      Deep,   heavy,   and    long- continued  groans  would  com<« 
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mence  at  one  end  of  the  row  of  mourners,  and  so  pass  round 
until  all  had  responded.  These  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  Indians  were  all  washed,  and  had  no  paint  or 
decoration  of  any  kind  upon  their  persons.  Their  countenances- 
and  general  deportment  denoted  the  deepest  mourning. 

"I  had  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  before;  and  was 
told  that  this  ceremony  was  not  performed  but  on  the  decease  of 
some  great  man.  After  the  period  of  mourning  and  lamentation 
was  over,  the  Indians  proceeded  to  business.  There  were  pres- 
ent the  VVyandols,  Shawanese>  DeUawares^  Senecas,  Ottawaa  and 
Mohawks.  The  business  was  entirely  confined  to  their  own  affairs; 
and  the  main  topic  related  to  their  lands  and  the  claims  of  the 
respective  tribes. 

"  Red  Jacket  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  was  intemperate 
and  personal  in  his  remarks.  Accusations,  pre  and  £on^  were 
made  by  the  different  parties,  accusing  each  other  of  being 
foremost  in  selling  Unds  to  the  United  States,  The  Shawanese 
were  particularly  marked  out  as  being  more  guilty  than  any  others. 
It  was  said  that  though  they  were  the  last  who  come  into  the  Ohio 
country,  and  that  they  had  no  right  there  but  by  the  permission  of 
other  tribes,  they  were  always  the  foremost  in  selling  the  lands. 

This  brought  the  Shawanese  out,  who  retorted,  through  their 
head  chief  on  the  Senecas  aiid  Wyandots  with  pointed  severity. 
The  discussion  was  long  continued^  calling  out  some  of  the  ablest 
speakers,  and  was  distinguished  for  ability »  cutting  sarcasm  and 
research — going  far  back  into  the  history  of  the  natives^  their 
woes,  alliances,  negotiations  and  migrations*  I  had  attended 
many  councils,  treaties  and  gatherings  of  the  Indians,  but  never 
did  I  witness  such  outpourings  of  native  oratory  and  eloquence^ 
of  severe  rebuke,  and  of  taunting  national  and  personal  reproaches. 

"  The  council  broke  up  in  great  confusion  and  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible feeling.  A  circumstance  occurred  towards  the  close  which^ 
more  than  anything  else^  exhibited  the  bad  feeling  prevailing.  In 
handing  round  the  wampum  belt^  the  emblem  of  amity,  peace  and 
good- will,  when  presented  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  he  would  not  touch. 
it  with  his  fingers,  but  passed  it  on  a  stick  to  the  person  next  him. 
A  greater  indignity,  agreeable  to  Indian  etiquette,  could  not  be 
offered.  The  next  day  appeared  to  be  one  of  unusual  anxiety  and 
despondency  among  the  Indians.  They  could  be  seen  in  groups 
everywhere  near  the  counciUhouse  in  deep  consultation.     They 
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had  acted  foolishly ;  were  very  sorry ;  but  the  difficulty  was  who 
would  first  present  the  olive  branch. 

"  The  council  convened  late  and  was  very  full.  Silence  pre- 
vailed for  a  long  time.  At  last  the  aged  chief  of  the  Shawanese, 
Black  Hoof,  arose.  He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  and  a  cele- 
brated orator.     He  said,  in  substance  : 

"  *  Yesterday  we  acted  like  children  and  not  like  men.  I  and 
my  people  are  sorry  for  the  words  which  were  then  spoken,  and 
which  have  done  so  much  harm.  I  now  come  into  the  council, 
Ijy  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  people  present,  to  recall  those 
foolish  words.     I  here  take  them  all  back.' 

"  He  then  presented  the  belt  of  wampum,  the  pledge  of  friend- 
ship, which  was  passed  around,  all  receiving  it  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  Several  of  the  principal  chiefs  delivered  speeches 
to  the  same  effect,  handing  the  wampum  around  in  turn.  In  this 
manner  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  preceding  day  was  settled  and, 
to  all  appearance,  forgotten.  The  Indians  are  very  courteous  and 
-civil  to  each  other.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  their  assemblies  dis- 
turbed by  unwise  or  ill-timed  remarks.  I  never  witnessed  it 
except  on  the  occasion  here  alluded  to.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  presence  of  myself  and  other  white  men  contributed 
towards  the  unpleasant  occurrence.  I  could  not  but  admire  the 
genuine  philosophy  and  good  sense  displayed  by  men  whom  we 
<:all  savages  in  the  transaction  of  their  public  business ;  and  how 
much  we  might  profit  in  the  halls  of  our  legislatures  by  occasion-* 
ally  taking  for  our  example  the  proceedings  of  the  great  Indian 
council  at  Sandusky." 

Black  Hoof,  of  whom  such  honorable  mention  is  here  made,  is 
worthy  of  some  special  notice.  His  Indian  name  was  Catahecas* 
sa.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Shawancse 
chiefs,  both  as  an  orator  and  a  warrior.  White  men  who  had 
heard  him  speak  all  testify  to  the  gracefulness  of  his  gestures  and 
to  his  wonderful  command  of  expressive  language.  Mr.  Drake, 
in  his  sketch  of  the  chieftain  s  life,  says  that  he  was  well  versed 
in  the  traditions  of  his  people.  No  one  better  understood  their 
peculiar  relations  to  the  whites,  whose  settlements  were  gradually 
encroaching  on  them,  or  could  detail  with  more  minuteness  the 
wrongs  with  which  his  nation  was  afflicted.  Although  a  stern  and 
uncompromising  opposition  to  the  whites  had  marked  his  policy, 
through  a  series  of  forty  years,  and  nerved  his  arm  in  a  hundred 
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battles,  he  became  at  length  convinced  of  the  madness  of  an  in- 
effectual struggle  against  a  vastly  superior  and  hourly  increasing 
foe. 

No  sooner  had  he  satisfied  himself  of  this  truth  than  he  acted 
upon  it  with  the  decision  which  formed  a  prominent  trait  in  his 
character.  *  The  temporary  success  of  the  Indians  previous  to  the 
campaign  of  General  Wayne^  had  kept  alive  their  expiring  hopes. 
But  their  signal  defeat  by  that  gallant  officer  convinced  the  more 
reflecting  of  their  leaders  of  the  desperate  character  of  the  con- 
flict. Black  Hoof  was  among  those  who  decided  upon  making 
terms  with  the  victorious  American  commander  And  having 
signed  the  treaty  of  i795»  at  Greenville,  he  continued  faithful  to 
his  stipulations  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

From  that  day  he  ceased  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  white  man. 
As  he  was  not  one  who  could  act  a  negative  part,  he  became  the 
firm  ally  and  friend  of  those  against  whom  his  tomahawk  had  so 
long  been  raised  in  vindictive  hostility.  He  was  opposed  to 
polygamy,  and  lived  in  faithful  union  with  one  wife  for  forty  years. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  revered  by  his  numer- 
ous family.  In  his  early  years  he  witnessed  the  burning  of  a 
captive.  The  awful  spectacle  appalled  htm.  He  ever  afterwards 
opposed  the  barbarous  custom^  and  it  is  said  that  he  saved  many 
from  the  stake.  He  was  cheerful  in  his  disposition,  and  fond  of 
conversation.  Through  a  thousand  perils  his  life  was  prolonged 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  His  influence  prevented  the 
greater  part  of  his  tribe  from  joining  the  English.  In  that  contest 
he  remained  firmly  the  friend  of  the  United  States.  Though  he 
was  not  called  upon  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  war,  his  moral 
influence  over  the  Indians  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  our 
arms. 


*  *  4 
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WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 

The  March  of  Governer  Hull — Gloom  of  the  Wildbrnisb 

—  Detroit  Surrendered — Greatness  of  the  Disaster— 
Winter  Expeditions — Terrible  Sufferings — Burning  of 
Indian  Towns — The  Price  Paid  —  Reckless  Expedition 
OF  Winchester — His  Defeat  —  Massacre  of  the  Wounded 

—  General  Proctor — Retreat  to  the  Sandusky — Scenes 
OF  Woe — Fort  Meigs  Erected — Brave  but  Unwise  Expe- 
ditions— The  Advance  of  Proctor  upon  Fort  Meigs— 
The  Bombardment  —  Heroic  Defense  —  Incidents  op  the 
Siege. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  England  in  z8i2,  Gov- 
ernor  William  Hull,  of  Michigan,  was  ordered  into  Ohio  to  raise 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  military  post  at  Detroit.  The 
movement  contemplated  crossing  the  river  into  Canada,  and  a  march 
upon  Quebec.  Return  J.  Meigs  was  then  Governor  of  Ohio.  He 
immediately  raised,  in  Ohio,  three  regiments  of  volunteers  for 
three  months.  During  the  months  of  April  and  May  these  troops 
were  rendezvoused  at  Dayton.  Early  in  June  they  marched  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Staunton,  and  then  were  reassem- 
bled at  Urbana,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  regiment  of  regulars. 
The  whole  force  now  numbered  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men. 

In  the  middle  of  June  Governor  Hull  took  the  command  and 
•commenced  his  march  through  the  unbroken  forest  towards 
Detroit.  After  a  toilsome  tramp  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  they 
came  to  a  spot  where  they  erected  a  block  house  which  they  called 
McArlhur's,  in  honor  of  Colonel  Duncan  McArthur,  who  com- 
manded the  first  regiment.  Making  this  a  depot  for  gathering 
stores,  they  pushed  on  some  fifteen  miles  farther,  until  they  found 
themselves  struggling  through  a  marshy  expanse  resembling  an 
immense  morass.     Upon  a  spot  of  solid  ground  here  they  erected 
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another  fort  of  logs,  which  they  called  Necessity.  They  then 
pressed  forward  directly  north,  cutting  their  way  for  the  wagons 
through  the  dense  forest  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  until 
th^y  reached  the  banks  of  Blanchard's  Fork,  one  Of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Maumee.  Here,  just  west  of  a  point  where  a  bridge 
now  crosses  the  stream,  they  constructed  a  stockade  about  fifty 
yards  square  with  block-houses  at  each  of  the  comers,  and  a  ditch 
in  front,  which  they  called  Fort  Findlay.  It  was  named  after 
Colonel  James  Findlay,  who  commanded  the  second  regiment 
Thence  a  march  of  about  thirty-six  miles  through  pathless  wildt, 
covered  with  the  gloom  of  gigantic  forests,  brought  them  to  the 
Maumee,  at  the  spot  where  Perrysburg  now  stands. 

The  army  reached  this  point  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  fifteen 
days  after  leaving  Dayton.  The  stores  were  conveyed  in  one 
hundred  and  six  heavy  wagons.  The  distance  they  had  marched 
was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  For  nearly  the  whok 
of  the  route  they  had  to  cut  their  path  through  the  wood.  About 
forty  miles  of  the  journey  these  toil-worn,  suffering  men  waded 
a  swamp  knee  deep  at  every  step.  Thirteen  of  the  wagons  were 
left  behind  hopelessly  mired.  The  block-houses  which  they  erected 
on  the  way  served  a  double  purpose.  They  were  stations  where 
fresh  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition  could  be  stored,  and 
they  served  as  taverns  where  travelers  and  detachments  could 
rest. 

The  following  incident  will  illustrate  their  value :  One  dark  and 
windy  night  during  the  war.  Captain  William  Oliver,  in  company 
with  a  Kentuckian,  left  Fort  Meigs  for  Fort  Findlay,  on  an  errand 
of  much  importance.  The  distance  was  about  thirty-three  miles. 
It  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  for  Indian  bands,  in  alliance 
with  the  British,  were  everywhere  roaming  the  forest.  They  pushed 
on  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  darkness,  being  well  mount- 
ed, until  a  little  after  midnight,  when  they  suddenly  came  upon  an 
encampment  of  Indians  gathered  around  their  smouldering  camp- 
fires. 

The  Indians,  ever  sleeping  as  it  were  with  one  eye  open,  heard 
the  tramp  of  their  approaching  horses,  and  rushed  in  a  band  upon 
them.  The  darkness  was  such  that  the  eye  could  pierce  it  to  but 
a  very  short  distance.  Captain  Oliver  and  his  confpanions  pat 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  dashed  recklessly  through  the  forest  The 
Indians  hotly  pursued,  guided  by  the  noise  of  the  breaking  branches. 
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As  the  morning  was  dawning  the  fugitives  reached  Fort  Findlay. 
Their  clothes  were  almost  entirely  torn  from  their  bodies  by  the 
brambles  and  bushes  through  Which  they  had  rushed.  Their  bodies 
were  sadly  bruised  and  bleeding  by  contusions  against  the  trees. 
As  they  rejoicingly  entered  the  fort  they  looked  back  and  saw  the 
howling  savages  close  upon  their  heels. 

Governor  Hull,  with  his  army,  crossed  the  Maumee  in  boats 
just  below  the  rapids.  They  then  continued  their  march  to  De- 
troit, which  they  reached  on  the  fifth  of  July.  On  the  twelfth  he 
crossed  the  river  into  Canada  to  reconnoiter  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  there,  and  to  collect  provisions.  He  soon  saw,  as  he 
thought,  indications  that  the  British,  having  gained  the  alliance  of 
nearly  all  of  the  warriors  of  the  northwestern  tribes,  were  vastly 
superior  to  him  in  force.  He  therefore  early  in  August  re->cro8ied 
the  river  to  take  shelter  beneath  the  walls  of  his  fortress  at  Detroit. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  General  Brock,  the  British  com- 
mander, erected  a  formidable  battery  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
directly  opposite  the  American  fort,  and  the  next  day  summoned 
Hull  to  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  op^ped  fire  and  con- 
tinued vigorously  through  the  night  throwing  bombs  into  the  fort 
At  the  same  time,  while  thus  diverting  the  attention  of  the  gam- 
son,  he  sent  secretly  a  strong  force  of  British  soldiers  and  Indians. 
across  the  river  to  storm  the  fort.  It  is  said  that  this  force  con- 
sisted of  seven  hundred  regulars  and  six  hundred  Indians.  Mr. 
Caleb  Atwater,  in  his  history  of  Ohio,  gives  the  following  accoont . 
of  what  ensued : 

"  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  landed : 
at  Springwells.  Having  thus  landed  in  safety,  and  without  oppo- 
sition, at  ten  o'clock  A.M.  he  marched  in  columns  twelve  deep  to . 
attack  the  American  garrison.  The  fort,  or  as  our  soldiers  used 
to  call  it,  The  Sheep  Pen,  was  so  situated  that  the  soldiers 
could  approach  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it  before  the  guns  of 
the  garrison  could  injure  them.  A  detachment  of  the  American 
force,  however,  was  sent  out,  and  judiciously  posted  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

"But  at  the  very  moment  when  every  American  in  the  army 
except  its  commander  was  ready  aihd  anxious  to  begin  the  mortal 
combat  with  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers,  consisting  mostly  of 
either  raw  militia  or  Indians,  what  were  the  emotions  of  our  army 
when  they  were  ordered  into  the  fort,  and  to  lay  down  their 
37 
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arms.  They  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  a  white  flag  was  raised  oil 
the  fort. 

"  Without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  without  firing  a  single  gun, 
the  fort,  with  all  its  cannon,  taken  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga 
from  the  British,  with  a  vast  amount  of  powder,  lead,  cannon 
balls  and  all  the  munitions  of  war, —  all,  all  were  surrendered, 
unconditionally  turrendered  to  the  enemy.  The  enemy  himself 
must  have  doubted  his  own  senses  on  that  occasion.  Let  us  see : 
twenty-five  hundred  men  with  all  their  arms;  twenty-five  pieces 
of  iron  cannon,  and  eight  brass  ones;  forty  barrels  of  powder, 
—  all  were  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun  to  about  one  thou- 
sand militia  and  a  few  Indians." 

Such  has  been  the  general  view  of  Governor  Hull's  deplorable 
surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John  J.  Anderson,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  writes : 

"Hull's  conduct,  two  years  after,  underwent  examination  by 
court-martial,  and  though  he  was  acquitted  of  treason,  the  court 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  But  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  revolutionary  services, 
the  sentence  was  remitted  by  President  Madison.  Hull's  conduct 
was  severely  criticised  at  the  time,  as  well  as  in  after  years.  But 
a  series  of  letters  which  he  published  in  1824,  and  a  volume  which 
appeared  at  a  still  later  period,  together  formed  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  his  surrender  as  regards  either  the  charge  of  treason  or 
cowardice." 

It  is  our  duty  here  simply  to  give  the  historic  facts,  but  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
Just  before  the  surrender,  Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass  had  been 
dispatched  with  four  hundred  of  the  best  troops  back  into  Ohio 
to  convoy  a  train  of  baggage  wagons  on  its  way  to  Detroit,  No 
train  was  to  be  found.  On  their  return,  they  had  arrived  within 
about  nine  miles  of  Detroit  when  they  were  met  by  a  detachment 
of  the  British  with  a  flag  of  truce,  who  informed  them  that  they 
had  been  surrendered  by  Governor  Hull  prisoners  of  war.  They 
were  marched  into  Detroit,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
the  pavement,  and  were  then  imprisoned  in  the  fort,  which  was 
already  so  crowded  that  they  had  scarcely  room  to  lie  down. 

Eventually  the  militia  were  allowed  to  return  home  on  their 
parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  They  were  landed  from 
boats  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  at  Cleveland,  and  at  various 
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Other  points  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  then 
crossed  the  state  to  their  distant  places  of  residence  as  best  they 
could.  General  Hull  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  carried  in  triumph  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  to  be 
exhibited  as  the  trophies  of  British  prowess. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  was  as  disastrous  as  it  was  humiliating. 
Not  only  the  important  military  post  of  Detroit,  but  the  whole  of 
Michigan,  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Disaster 
followed  disaster  in  this  region,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  tnost 
amazing  want,  not  of  courage  or  of  energy,  but  of  military  ability, 
was  often  manifested  by  our  officers.  Men  were  sent  out  on  dis- 
tant expeditions  in  mid-winter.  Their  sufferings  were  incred- 
ible. Their  horses,  starving  for  want  of  forage,  dropped  beneath 
them.  The  men,  thinly  clad,  had  their  hands  and  feet  terribly 
frozen.  One's  heart  is  appalled  in  reading  the  account  of  their 
sufferings. 

There  were  two  or  three  Indian  towns  on  the  Missisiniway  River 
in  Indiana.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  destroy  these  towns.  It 
required  a  horseback  march  of  ten  days  to  accomplish  this*  The 
freezing  blasts  and  storms  of  December  were  howling  through 
the  forest.  In  that  inclement  season  one  could  scarcely  keep  com- 
fortable in  the  snuggest  log  hut  with  roaring  fires.  The  troops 
reached  the  villages,  commenced  the  assault  in  a  midnight  attack, 
burned  the  towns,  killed  a  few  Indians,  and  captured  forty -two 
women  and  children. 

For  this  achievement  they  paid  the  price  of  exposing  six  hundred 
men  to  great  sufferings;  twelve  of  them  were  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  Of  the  wounded,  many  were  life  long  cripples,  A  large 
number  of  the  horses  were  shot  by  the  Indians,  It  was  the  lalh 
of  December,  1812,  when  these  suffering  men  reached  Fort 
Greenville  on  their  return.  *'  The  roads,"  it  is  said^  **  were  in  as 
horrible  condition  as  frost,  snow,  mud  and  ice  could  make  them* 
Their  horses  were  almost  starved.  The  soldiers  were  pne  and  alt 
more  or  less  frost  bitten.  They  were  badly  provided  with  pro- 
visions, and  even  ammunition  was  wanting."  The  reason  for  this 
terrible  expedition,  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  having  a  place 
of  retreat,  whence  they  could  issue  and  interrupt  the  intercourse 
between  our  settlements  and  Fort  Wayne*  But  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  Indians  had  all  their  frail  huts  reconstructed,  before 
the  half-starved  and  frozen  troops  got  back  to  Fort  Wayne. 
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It  is  a  painful  task  to  record  some  of  these  needless  disasterSL 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1813,  Generals  Lewis  and  Winchester, 
with  a  combined  force  of  about  one  thousand  men,  after  very 
severe  and  somewhat  successful  fighting,  were  encamped  on  each 
side  of  Stony  Creek,  near  Frenchtown,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  British  headquaters,  at  Maiden.  That  evening  a  Frenchman 
informed  Colonel  Winchester  that  three  thousand  men  were  about 
leaving  Fort  Maiden  to  attack  him.  There  was  no  discipline 
among  the  men.  They  wandered  about  at  will.  No  guard  was 
placed  on  the  road  leading  to  Maiden.  The  enemy,  that  very 
night  approached  unobserved,  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
our  army,  and  posted  their  artillery  unmolested. 

Just  as  the  morning  was  dawning,  a  tremendous  shower  of  balls 
bombs  and  grape  shot  fell  upon  the  sleeping  encampment,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  yells  of  savages,  apparently  in  countless 
numbers,  on  the  right  and  left  flank  of  our  troops,  announced  that 
they  were  almost  surrounded.  An  awful  scene  of  tumult,  terror 
and  blood  ensued.  Our  troops,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  utterly 
overpowered,  were  soon  put  to  the  rout,  while  the  ground  was 
covered  with  their  slain.  They  were  shot  down,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  without  mercy. 

The  snow  was  deep,  the  cold  intense;  Winchester  and  Lewis 
were  both  taken  prisoners,  and  were  carried  to  the  tent  of  the 
British  general,  Proctor.  Conscious  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
struggle  was  only  prolonging  the  slaughter  of  their  own  men,  they 
agreed  to  surrender.  They  were  surrounded  by  three  times  their 
own  number,  their  ammunition  was  expended.  The  captured 
troops  were  marched  off  to  Maiden.  They  numbered  five 
hundred  and  forty  men,  A  large  number  were  left  behind,  so 
severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  moved. 

The  next  morning  two  hundred  Indians  came  down  from  Mai- 
den. They  were  painted  black,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  British  officers  shotild  not  have  known  the  mission  upon  which 
they  had  entered.  By  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  General  Proc- 
tor agreed  to  protect  his  captives  by  a  guard.  No  such  guard 
was  furnished  the  wounded. 

The  savages  at  once,  with  frantic  yells,  commenced  the  work  of 
plunder  and  of  slaughter.  Everywhere  was  to  be  seen  the  gleam 
of  the  murderous  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knifo.  There  were 
two  large  log  houses,  crowded  with  the  wounded.    The  Indians 
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set  thetn  both  on  fire,  and  the  poor  creatures  were  consumed  in 
the  flames.  Some  who  tried  to  crawl  out  the  windows  were  toma- 
hawked and  thrown  back  into  the  glowing  furnace.  In  these 
awful  scenes  of  batUe  and  of  massacre  two  hundred  and  ninety 
Americans  perished.  These  were  generally  young  men,  from  the 
best  families  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  The  wife  of  Henry  Clay 
lost  a  brother  here,  who  was  kilkd  and  scalped  by  the  savages. 

"For  a  disaster  so  terrible  who  was  to  blame?"  writes  Mr.  Ai- 
water,  "  Not  General  Harrison,  because  he  never  ordered  such  a 
rash  movement  of  Winchester's  force.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  movement  until  Winchester's  express  informed  him,  when  he 
was  at  Sandusky,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 
the  rapids.  Harrison  then  clearly  foresaw  that  Winchester  bad 
thrown  himself  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy,  beyond  the  reach 
of  succor." 

When  General  Harrison  heard  the  tidings  of  the  disaster,  he 
dispatched  Dr.  McKeehan  to  Maiden  with  money  and  medicines 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  doctor  was  furnished 
with  an  open  letter,  addressed  to  any  British  officer  whom  he 
might  meet.  He  also  bore  a  flag  of  truce.  On  the  way  he  was 
attacked,  his  guide  slain,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  Thus  he 
was  conveyed  to  Maiden.  There  he  found  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  an  open,  muddy  wood  yard,  without  fire.  Proctor  took  from 
him  his  watch,  his  money,  his  letter,  his  flag  of  truce,  his  horse 
and  his  cariole.  He  then  put  him  into  irons  and  sent  him  fey 
way  of  Niagara  to  Quebec,  The  doctor  was  finally  released  from 
his  captivity,  but  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
utterly  undermined  his  constitution,  and  ere  long  death  relieved 
him  of  his  suff'erings* 

General  Harrison  now  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  army 
from  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee  about  eighteen  miles  east  to  Port- 
age River.  The  retreat  commenced  on  the  ad  of  March,  A  vol- 
unteer from  Pittsburgh,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thus  describes  the 
sufferings  they  endured. 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  at  two  o'clock,  our  tents  were  struck. 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way.  I  will  candidly  confess 
that  on  that  day  I  regretted  being  a  soldier.  We  marched  thirty 
miles  in  an  incessant  rain.  For  eight  miles  of  that  thirty  the 
water  was  over  our  knees,  and  often  up  to  the  mi<J4]c^  The  black 
swamp,  four  miles  from  Portage  Kivcr^  and  four  miles  in  extent, 
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would  have  been  considered  impassable  by  any  men  not  deter- 
mined to  surmount  every  obstacle.  The  water  on  the  ice  was 
about  six  inches  deep.  The  ice  was  very  rotten,  often  breaking 
through  where  the  water  was  four  or  five  feet  deep  That  night  we 
encamped  on  the  best  ground  we  could  find,  but  it  was  very  wet. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  to  kindle  fires.  We  had  no  tents,  no 
axes,  our  clothes  were  perfectly  soaked  through,  and  we  had  but 
little  to  eat.  Two  logs  rolled  together,  to  keep  me  out  of  the 
water,  was  my  bed." 

General  Harrison  was  very  anxious  to  gain  Detroit  that  Winter, 
if  it  were  possible.  Therefore  assembling  all  the  troops  he  could 
on  the  Sandusky,  early  in  February  he  returned  to  the  Maumee. 
It  was,  however,  by  this  time  evident  that  the  enterprise  must  for 
the  present  be  postponed. 

Here  General  Harrison  established  his  extreme  advance  post 
in  the  Northwest,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Maumee.  There  were  at 
this  time  sixty-seven  white  families  residing  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids». 
within  the  circumference  of  about  ten  miles.  Quitfc  a  spacious 
fortress  was  erected  here,  which  was  called  Fort  Meigs,  after  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  Ohio  of  that  name.  The  British  Fort 
Maiden,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Detroit  River,  not  far  from 
its  entrance  into  the  lake,  was  distant  from  Fort  Meigs  but  two  or 
three  days*  march. 

Early  in  February  General  Harrison  had  about  two  thousand 
men  at  that  post.  A  friendly  Indian  brought  intelligence  to  the 
fort  that  six  hundred  Indian  warriors  were  encamped  on  the  shore 
of  Maumee  Bay,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Fort  Meigs.  It 
was  bitter  cold  weather,  in  the  very  heart  of  Winter.  That  very 
night  the  enterprising  general  took  a  select  band  of  eleven  hundred 
men,  and  marched  down  the  river  on  the  ice,  which  was  apparently 
as  solid  as  if  it  had  been  a  bed  of  eternal  granite.  They  soon 
came  in  sight  of  the  camp-fires  on  the  north  side  of  the  river;  but 
the  Indians  had  all  fled.  The  Indians  ever  kept  their  scouts 
on  the  alert.  Seldom  could  their  foes  make  any  movement  what- 
ever without  its  being  immediately  reported  at  their  encampment. 

The  morning  had  not  yet  dawned.  The  fires,  still  burning, 
proved  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  far  distant.  Cold  as  it  was, 
it  was  decided,  without  stopping  to  warm  themselves,  immediately 
to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Many,  however,  were  so  exhausted  that 
they  could  go  no  farther.    They  were  directed  to  make  themselves 
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as  comfortable  as  they  could  through  the  night,  and  follow  on  the 
next  day. 

The  remainder  of  the  indomitable  little  band  resumed  its  march. 
They  had  proceeded  but  about  two  miles  when  they  came  to  the 
head  of  the  Maumee  Bay.  Here  they  were  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  freezing  blasts  which  swept  the  whole  breadth  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  ice,  also,  upon  the  expanded  waters  became 
more  thin.  Their  only  cannon,  with  the  horses  attached^  broke 
through.  It  was  still  two  hours  before  the  dawn  of  the  morning. 
The  moon,  which  had  thus  far  shoQe  upon  their  icy  path,  was  now 
sinking  behind  the  forests.  Three  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to 
extricate  the  horses,  were  also  plunged  into  that  terrible  bath,  and 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  It  was  not  safe  to  proceed  without 
the  cannon,  and  that  could  not  be  recovered  until  the  light 
of  day.  The  soldiers,  waiting  for  two  hours  of  mtdaight  dark- 
ness on  the  bleak  ice,  without  shelter  and  without  fires,  suffered 
intensely.  As  soon  as  the  gun  was  recovered  they  pushed  on 
toward  the  River  Raisin,  which  empties  into  the  extreme  western 
border  of  the  lake.  Near  here  they  learned  from  thetr  scouts, 
about  sunrise,  that  the  fleet-footed  Indians  were  far  away  In 
their  retreat,  and  would  soon  be  behind  the  walls  of  Fort  Maiden. 
The  weary,  half-frozen  band,  having  accomplished  nothing  by  all 
their  sufferings,  returned  to  Fort  Meigs  just  as  the  evening  gun 
had  been  fired.  They  had  performed  a  march  of  forty-five  miles 
on  the  ice  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours* 

A  few  days  after  this  another  expedition  was  undertaken,  which 
we  knew  not  whether  to  designate  as  heroic  or  desperate.  On 
Friday,  the  26th  of  January,  General  Harrison  called  for  volun- 
teers to  set  out  on  a  secret  enterprise,  which  he  informed  them 
was  important  but  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  volunteered.  He  told  them  that  they  would  not  be 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  until  they  were  at  some 
distance  from  the  fort. 

About  fifty  miles  east  of  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Sandusky  River^ 
where  the  Town  of  Lower  Sandusky  now  stands,  there  was  a  block- 
house called  Fort  Saunderson.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  compa- 
nies of  militia.  This  little  band  took  up  its  line  of  march  for 
that  fort.  On  the  2d  of  March  they  left  the  log^house  with  six 
days'  provisions.  Captain  Langham  was  in  command.  When 
they  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  he  ordered  a  halt.     He 
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then  revealed  to  them  the  object  of  the  expedition.  It  was  to 
march  along  Lake  Erie,  on  the  shore  and  on  the  ice,  as  best  they 
could,  till  they  reached  the  banks  of  Detroit  River  oppo- 
site Fort  Maiden.  Quite  a  large  British  fleet,  laden  with 
provisions,  was  frozen  in  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
fort.  In  the  darkness  of  a  winter's  night  they  were  to  cross  the 
river  on  the  ice  and  set  fire  to  the  fleet,  and  the  store-houses  on 
the  shore,  with  combustibles  which  they  bore  with  them.  They 
were  then  to  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  head  of  Maumee 
Bay,  where  General  Harrison  would  meet  them  with  a  large  force 
and  escort  them  safely  back  to  Fort  Meigs.  This  surely  was  infat- 
uation, not  courage.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  depended 
upon  so  many  contingencies  that  it  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  expected. 

Having  explained  the  plan  Captain  Langham  gave  liberty  to  all 
who  deemed  it  too  hazardous  to  withdraw.  Twenty  of  the  mili- 
tia and  seven  of  the  Indians  availed  themselves  of  the  liberty. 
The  whole  party,  officers  and  men,  now  consisted  of  but  two  hun- 
dred. Of  these  twenty-four  were  drivers  of  sleds,  and  fourteen 
were  Indian  guides  and  scouts.  It  was  known  that  the  fort  at 
Maiden  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  and  that  a  body 
of  nearly  a  thousand  Indian  warriors  was  encamped  near  by. 

Captain  Langham  and  his  party  marched  as  rapidly  as  possible 
down  the  western  shores  of  Sandusky  Bay.  It  was  the  wintry, 
windy,  stormy  month  of  March.  Some  marched  on  the  land,  and 
crossed  the  peninsula  through  the  rugged  wilderness  to  Portage 
River.  Others  took  the  smoother,  but  far  more  circuitous  path,  on 
the  ice.  A  fierce  tempest  arose  of  rain  and  sleet.  The  soldiers 
were  not  provided  with  tents.  They  encamped  in  the  storm,  and 
through  an  awful  night  of  suffering  were  drenched  and  half  frozen. 
The  next  day,  March  3,  they  pushed  their  adventurous  way  on 
the  ice  out  in  the  lake  to  Middle  Bass  Island,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  their  encampment  of  the  preceding  night.  Just  before 
they  left  the  land  for  this  island,  about  twenty  men,  including  sev- 
eral Indians,  utterly  disheartened,  deserted.  The  wind  was  then 
blowing  fiercely  from  the  north,  and  a  smothering  storm  of  snow 
beating  into  their  faces,  impeded  their  procuress. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  northwest  side  of  the 
island,  when  the  weather  began  to  moderate.  It  was  supposed 
that  one  continuous  sheet  of  ice  would  extend  from  there  across 
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As  the  morning  was  dawning  the  fugitives  reached  Fort  Findlay. 
Their  clothes  were  almost  entirely  torn  from  their  bodies  by  the 
brambles  and  bushes  through  Which  they  had  rushed.  Their  bodies 
were  sadly  bruised  and  bleeding  by  contusions  against  the  trees. 
As  they  rejoicingly  entered  the  fort  they  looked  back  and  saw  the 
howling  savages  close  upon  their  heels. 

Governor  Hull,  with  his  army,  crossed  the  Maumee  in  boats 
just  below  the  rapids.  They  then  continued  their  march  to  De- 
troit, which  they  reached  on  the  fifth  of  July.  On  the  twelfth  he 
crossed  the  river  into  Canada  to  reconnoiter  the  strength  of  the- 
enemy  there,  and  to  collect  provisions.  He  soon  saw,  as  he 
thought,  indications  that  the  British,  having  gained  the  alliance  of 
nearly  all  of  the  warriors  of  the  northwestern  tribes,  were  vastly 
superior  to  him  in  force.  He  therefore  early  in  August  re-crosted^ 
the  river  to  take  shelter  beneath  the  walls  of  his  fortress  at  Detroit. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  August,  General  Brock,  the  British  com- 
mander, erected  a  formidable  battery  on  the  Canadian  shore, 
directly  opposite  the  American  fort,  and  the  next  day  summoned 
Hull  to  surrender.  This  being  refused,  he  op^ped  fire  and  ani- 
tinued  vigorously  through  the  night  throwing  bombs  into  the  fort. 
At  the  same  time,  while  thus  diverting  the  attention  of  the  gsrri* 
son,  he  sent  secretly  a  strong  force  of  British  soldiers  and  Indians: 
across  the  river  to  storm  the  fort.  It  is  said  that  this  force  con- 
sisted of  seven  hundred  regulars  and  six  hundred  Indians.  Mr. 
Caleb  Atwater,  in  his  history  of  Ohio,  gives  the  following  account . 
of  what  ensued : 

"  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  landed : 
at  Springwells.  Having  thus  landed  in  safety,  and  without  oppo- 
sition, at  ten  o'clock  A.M.  he  marched  in  columns  twelve  deep  to . 
attack  the  American  garrison.  The  fort,  or  as  our  soldiers  used 
to  call  it.  The  Sheep  Pen,  was  so  situated  that  the  soldiers 
could  approach  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it  before  the  guns  of 
the  garrison  could  injure  them.  A  detachment  of  the  American 
force,  however,  was  sent  out,  and  judiciously  posted  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  enemy. 

"But  at  the  very  moment  when  every  American  in  the  army 
except  its  commander  was  ready  aihd  anxious  to  begin  the  mortal 
combat  with  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers,  consisting  mostly  of 
either  raw  militia  or  Indians,  wliat  were  the  emotions  of  our  army 
when  they  were  ordered  into  the  fort,  and  to  lay  down  their 
37 
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arms.  They  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  a  white  flag  was  raised  ofl 
the  fort. 

"  Without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  without  firing  a  single  gun, 
the  fort,  with  all  its  cannon,  taken  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga 
from  the  British,  with  a  vast  amount  of  powder,  lead,  cannon 
balls  and  all  the  munitions  of  war, —  all,  all  were  surrendered, 
unconditionally  eurrendered  to  the  enemy.  The  enemy  himself 
must  have  doubted  his  own  senses  on  that  occasion.  Let  us  see : 
twenty-five  hundred  men  with  all  their  arms;  twenty-five  pieces 
of  iron  cannon,  and  eight  brass  ones;  forty  barrels  of  powder, 
—  all  were  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun  to  about  one  thou^ 
sand  militia  and  a  few  Indians." 

Such  has  been  the  general  view  of  Governor  Hull's  deplorable 
surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  John  J.  Anderson,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  writes : 

"Hull's  conduct,  two  years  after,  underwent  examination  by 
court-martial,  and  though  he  was  acquitted  of  treason,  the  court 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot.  But  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  revolutionary  services, 
the  sentence  was  remitted  by  President  Madison.  Hull's  conduct 
was  severely  criticised  at  the  time,  as  well  as  in  after  years.  But 
a  series  of  letters  which  he  published  in  1824,  and  a  volume  which 
appeared  at  a  still  later  period,  together  formed  a  complete  vindi* 
cation  of  his  surrender  as  regards  either  the  charge  of  treason  or 
cowardice." 

It  is  our  duty  here  simply  to  give  the  historic  facts,  but  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
Just  before  the  surrender,  Colonels  McArthur  and  Cass  had  been 
dispatched  with  four  hundred  of  the  best  troops  back  into  Ohio 
to  convoy  a  train  of  baggage  wagons  on  its  way  to  Detroit.  No 
train  was  to  be  found.  On  their  return,  they  had  arrived  within 
about  nine  miles  of  Detroit  when  they  were  met  by  a  detachment 
of  the  British  with  a  flag  of  truce,  who  informed  them  that  they 
had  been  surrendered  by  Governor  Hull  prisoners  of  war.  They 
were  marched  into  Detroit,  where  they  laid  down  their  arms  upon 
the  pavement,  and  were  then  imprisoned  in  the  fort,  which  was 
already  so  crowded  that  they  had  scarcely  room  to  lie  down. 

Eventually  the  militia  were  allowed  to  return  home  on  their 
parole  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  They  were  landed  from 
boats  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  at  Cleveland,  and  at  various 
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Other  points  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  then 
crossed  the  state  to  their  distant  places  of  residence  as  best  they 
could.  General  Hull  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army  were  carried  in  triumph  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  to  be 
exhibited  as  the  trophies  of  British  prowess. 

The  surrender  of  Hull  was  as  disastrous  as  it  was  humiliating. 
Not  only  the  important  military  post  of  Detroit,  but  the  whole  of 
Michigan,  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Disaster 
followed  disaster  in  this  region,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most 
amazing  want,  not  of  courage  or  of  energy,  but  of  military  ability^ 
was  often  manifested  by  our  officers.  Men  were  sent  out  on  dis- 
tant expeditions  in  mid-winter.  Their  sufferings  were  incred- 
ible. Their  horses,  starving  for  want  of  forage,  dropped  beneath 
them.  The  men,  thinly  clad,  had  their  hands  and  feet  terribly 
frozen.  One's  heart  is  appalled  in  reading  the  account  of  their 
sufferings. 

There  were  two  or  three  Indian  towns  on  the  Missisiniway  River 
in  Indiana.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  destroy  theae  towns.  It 
required  a  horseback  march  of  ten  days  to  accomplish  this.  The 
freezing  blasts  and  storms  of  December  were  howling  through 
the  forest.  In  that  inclement  season  one  could  scarcely  keep  com- 
fortable in  the  snuggest  log  hut  with  roaring  fires.  The  troops 
reached  the  villages,  commenced  the  assault  in  a  midnight  attack, 
burned  the  towns,  killed  a  few  Indians,  and  captured  forty-two 
women  and  children. 

For  this  achievement  they  paid  the  price  of  exposing  six  hundred 
men  to  great  sufferings;  twelve  of  them  were  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  Of  the  wounded,  many  were  life  long  cripples.  A  large 
number  of  the  horses  were  shot  by  the  Indians.  It  was  the  T2th 
of  December,  1812,  when  these  suffering  men  reached  Fort 
Greenville  on  their  return,  "  The  roads,"  it  is  said,  "  were  in  as 
horrible  condition  as  frost,  snow,  mud  and  ice  could  make  them. 
Their  horses  were  almost  starved.  The  soldiers  were  pm  and aii 
more  or  less  frost  bitten.  They  were  badly  provided  with  pro- 
visions, and  even  ammunition  was  wanting."  The  reason  for  this 
terrible  expedition,  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  having  a  place 
of  retreat,  whence  they  could  issue  and  interrupt  the  intercourse 
between  our  settlements  and  Fort  Wayne,  But  it  is  not  improl>* 
able  that  the  Indians  had  all  their  frail  huts  reconstructed,  before 
the  half-starved  and  frozen  troops  got  back  to  Fort  Wayne, 
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It  is  a  painful  task  to  record  some  of  these  needless  disasterSL 
On  the  2oth  of  January,  1813,  Generals  Lewis  and  Winchester, 
with  a  combined  force  of  about  one  thousand  men,  after  very 
severe  and  somewhat  successful  fighting,  were  encamped  on  each 
side  of  Stony  Creek,  near  French  town,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  British  headquaters,  at  Maiden.  That  evening  a  Frenchman 
informed  Colonel  Winchester  that  three  thousand  men  were  about 
leaving  Fort  Maiden  to  attack  him.  There  was  no  discipline 
among  the  men.  They  wandered  about  at  will.  No  guard  was 
placed  on  the  road  leading  to  Maiden.  The  enemy,  that  very 
night  approached  unobserved,  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
our  army,  and  posted  their  artillery  unmolested. 

Just  as  the  morning  was  dawning,  a  tremendous  shower  of  balls 
bombs  and  grape  shot  fell  upon  the  sleeping  encampment,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  yells  of  savages,  apparently  in  countless 
numbers,  on  the  right  and  left  flank  of  our  troops,  announced  that 
they  were  almost  surrounded.  An  awful  scene  of  tumult,  terror 
and  blood  ensued.  Our  troops,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  utterly 
overpowered,  were  soon  put  to  the  rout,  while  the  ground  was 
covered  with  their  slain.  They  were  shot  down,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  without  mercy. 

The  snow  was  deep,  the  cold  intense ;  Winchester  and  Lewis 
were  both  taken  prisoners,  and  were  carried  to  the  tent  of  the 
British  general.  Proctor.  Conscious  that  the  prolongation  of  the 
struggle  was  only  prolonging  the  slaughter  of  their  own  men,  they 
agreed  to  surrender.  They  were  surrounded  by  three  times  their 
own  number,  their  ammunition  was  expended.  The  captured 
troops  were  marched  off  to  Maiden.  They  numbered  five 
hundred  and  forty  men.  A  large  number  were  left  behind,  so 
severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  be  moved. 

The  next  morning  two  hundred  Indians  came  down  from  Mai- 
den.  They  were  painted  black,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  British  officers  shotild  not  have  known  the  mission  upon  which 
they  had  entered.  By  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  General  Proc- 
tor agreed  to  protect  his  captives  by  a  guard.  No  such  guard 
was  furnished  the  wounded. 

The  savages  at  once,  with  frantic  yells,  commenced  the  work  of 
plunder  and  of  slaughter.  Everywhere  was  to  be  seen  the  gleam 
of  the  murderous  tomahawk  and  the  sr.ilping  knife.  There  wore 
two  large  log  houses,  crowded  with  the  wounded.    The  Indians 
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set  thcfin  both  on  fire,  and  the  poor  creatures  were  consumed  in 
the  flames.  Some  who  tried  to  crawl  out  the  windows  were  toma- 
hawked and  thrown  back  into  the  glowing  furnace.  In  these 
awful  scenes  of  battle  and  of  massacre  two  hundred  and  ninety 
Americans  perished.  These  were  generally  young  men,  from  the 
best  families  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  wife  of  Henry  Clay 
lost  a  brother  here,  who  was  killed  and  scalped  by  the  savages. 

"For  a  disaster  so  terrible  who  was  to  blame?"  writes  Mr.  At- 
water,  "  Not  General  Harrison,  because  he  never  ordered  such  a 
rash  movement  of  Winchester's  force.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  movement  until  Winchester's  express  informed  hira,  when  he 
was  at  Sandusky,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 
the  rapids.  Harrison  then  clearly  foresaw  that  Winchester  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy ^  beyond  the  reach 
of  succor." 

When  General  Harrison  heard  the  tidings  of  the  disaster^  he 
dispatched  Dr.  McKeehan  to  Maiden  with  money  and  medicines 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  doctor  was  furnished 
with  an  open  letter,  addressed  to  any  British  officer  whom  he 
might  meet.  He  also  bore  a  flag  of  truce*  On  the  way  he  was 
attacked,  his  guide  slain,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Thus  he 
was  conveyed  to  Maiden.  There  he  found  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  an  open,  muddy  wood  yard,  without  fire.  Proctor  took  from 
him  his  watch,  his  money,  his  letter,  his  flag  of  truce,  his  horse 
and  his  cariole.  He  then  put  him  into  irons  and  sent  him  by 
way  of  Niagara  to  Quebec.  The  doctor  was  finally  released  from 
his  captivity,  but  the  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
utterly  undermined  his  constitution,  and  ere  long  death  relieved 
him  of  his  suff"erings. 

General  Harrison  now  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his  army 
from  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee  about  eighteen  miles  east  to  Port- 
age River.  The  retreat  commenced  on  the  ad  of  March*  A  vol- 
unteer from  Pittsburgh,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  thus  describes  the 
sufferings  they  endured. 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  at  two  o'clock,  our  tents  were  struck 
and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way,  I  will  candidly  confess 
that  on  that  day  I  regretted  being  a  soldier.  We  marched  thirty 
miles  in  an  incessant  rain.  For  eight  miles  of  that  thirty  the 
water  was  over  our  knees,  and  often  up  to  the  mit^ le.  The  black 
swamp,  four  miles  from  Portage  River,  and  four  miles  in  extent^ 
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midnight  sky.  As  it  fell  they  would  fall  fiat  upon  their  faces,  for, 
unless  the  shell  burst  in  the  air  it  would  penetrate  the  earth  quite 
deeply,  and  then  exploding,  would  throw  its  fragments  in  an 
angular  direction.  The  soldiers  would  then  return  to  their  tents, 
only  to  be  aroused  again  and  again  by  the  startling  cry.  So  har- 
rowing was  this,  and  so  accustomed  did  the  men  become  to  the 
danger,  and  so  overpowering  was  the  desire  for  sleep,  that  many 
of  the  soldiers,  while  conscious  that  the  bomb  might  fall  directly 
upon  the  tent  where  they  were  sleeping,  remained  undisturbed^ 
determined,  as  one  of  them  said,  **  to  enjoy  his  sleep  if  ten  thou- 
sand bombs  should  burst  all  around  him." 

General  Proctor  now  deeming  the  situation  of  the  fort  utterly 
desperate,  for  it  was  garrisoned  by  but  about  five  hundred  men, 
sent  a  summons  for  its  surrender,  stating  that  he  had  with  him  a 
larger  number  of  Indians  than  had  ever  before  been  embodied, 
and  that  his  army  was  so  strong  that  the  garrison  could  not  hold 
out  against  it.     General  Harrison  replied : 

"  I  believe  that  I  have  a  very  correct  idea  of  General  Proctor's 
force.  It  is  not  such  as  to  create  the  least  apprehension  for  the 
result  of  the  contest.  Assure  the  general,  however,  that  he  will 
never  have  this  post  surrendered  to  him  upon  any  terms.  Should 
it  fall  into  his  hands,  it  will  be  in  a  manner  calculated  to  do  him 
more  honor,  and  to  give  him  larger  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
his  government  than  any  capitulation  could  possibly  do." 

General  Harrison  having  anticipated  this  attack  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  both  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  soliciting  reen- 
forcements  for  the  relief  of  the  fort.  A  young  man  noted  for  his 
bravery,  Captain  William  Oliver,  undertook  this  perilous  commis- 
sion. Threading  the  wilderness  he  delivered  the  message,  to 
which  both  of  the  governors  responded  with  alacrity.  Upon  his 
return  he  found  the  fort  closely  invested  by  the  Indians  under 
Tecumseh.  Still,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  he  eluded  all  their 
vigilance,  and  entering  the  fort  at  midnight  of  the  fourth  of  May, 
brought  the  joyful  intelligence  that  General  Green  Clay,  with 
twelve  hundred  Kentuckians,  was  descending  the  Maumee  River 
in  boats ;  that  they  were  just  above  the  rapids,  and  would  probably 
be  at  the  fort  within  two  or  three  hours. 

General  Harrison  immediately  sent  back  word  to  General  Clay 
to  land  eight  hundred  of  his  men  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  the  fort,  near  where  the  British  batteries  stood,  to  spike 
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their  cannon,  and  then  immediately  to  return  io  ihar  boats  and  cross 
to  the  fort*  These  batteries  were  manned  only  by  the  gunners. 
Bnt  they  were  protected  by  nearly  two  thousand  soMiers,  British 
and  Indians,  who  were  encamped  about  a  mile  back  from  them* 
General  Harrison  was  therefore  emphatic  in  his  direction  that 
immediately  after  spiking  the  cannon  they  should  hasten  across  the 
river  to  the  fortj  before  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  march  npon 
them  with  a  crushing  force. 

The  remaining  four  hundred  men  were  to  be  landed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  to  fight  their  way  through  the  investing 
force  to  the  fort,  while  a  strong  band  would  sally  forth  from  the 
garrison  to  assist  them.  The  arrangements  were  admirable.  Had 
General  Harrison's  directions  been  followed  they  would  have  been 
eminently  successfuh  To  make  all  things  sure  he  sent  a  very 
reliable  man,  Captain  Hamilton,  in  a  large  canoe,  called  a  pirogue^ 
to  ascend  the  river  and  land  a  guide,  who  should  conduct  the 
division  of  four  hundred  men  to  the  fort.  He  was  then  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  boats  with  the  eight  hundred  men,  and  land  his 
canoe  at  the  spot  where  they  were  to  leap  upon  the  shore  and 
spike  the  guns. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


THE    SIEGE    OF    FORTS     MEIGS  AND    STEVENSON. 

Annihilation  of  Colonel  Dudley's  Detachment  —  Angotsh 
OF  General  Harrison  —  Massacre  of  the  Prisoners- 
Awful  Scene  of  Slaughter  —  Noble  Conduct  of  Tecum- 
seh  —  Pusillanimity  of  Proctor — The  Encampment  of 
the  Savages  —  Testimony  of  a  British  Officer— Retire- 
ment of  the  Foe  —  Causes  of  the  War  —  Second  Siege  of 
Fort  Meigs  —  Adventures  of  James  Doolan  —  The  Sham 
Fight — Narrow  Escape  of  the  Garrison  —  Siege  of  Fort 
Stevenson  —  Vast  Force  of  Indians — Heroic  Defense^ 
Slaughter  in  the  Ditch  —  Flight  of  the  Foe  —  Major 
Crogan's  Heroism. 

Colonel  Dudley,  the  senior  officer,  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  who  were  to  attack  the  British  batteries. 
General  Clay  landed  his  men  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
after  a  very  severe  conflict,  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  the  sortie 
from  the  garrison,  in  fighting  his  way  into  the  fort.  Colonel 
Dudley  effected  his  landing  at  the  appointed  place  without  diffi* 
culty.  He  drove  the  British  from  their  guns  and  spiked  them. 
Then  his  soldiers,  raw  militia,  unaccustomed  to  obey  orders,  were 
so  elated  with  their  easy  victory  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  their  commander,  they  persisted  in  pursuing  a  band  of  saga- 
cious Indians  who  were  drawing  them  into  an  ambush. 

General  Harrison  stood  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  in  full 
view  of  the  scene.  The  cheers  of  these  brave  but  infatuated  men 
fell  upon  his  ears  like  the  wail  of  death.  He  and  his  officers 
shouted  frantically  to  them,  beckoning  them  to  return;  but  the 
thoughtless  soldiers  deemed  these  shouts  but  the  applause  of  the 
garrison  in  view  of  their  heroic  achievement,  and  more  impetu* 
ously  the  tumultuous  throng  rushed  on  to  destruction.  Harrison 
exclaimed,  in  tones  of  anguish,  "They  are  lost,  they  arc  lost! 
Can  I  never  get  men  to  obey  my  orders!" 
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On,  on  they  rushed,  till  ihey  came  into  a  defile,  when  suddenly, 
twice  their  numbers  rose  up  around  them.  Their  retreat  was  cut 
off,  and  a  scene  of  terrific  slaughter  ensued*  The  Indians,  pour- 
ing in  a  murderous  fire,  with  horrid  yells  and  gleaming  toma- 
lawks,  rushed  upon  their  victims.  AH  the  troops  were  now  hud- 
dled together  in  utter  confusion,  unable  to  make  any  resistance. 
The  British  officers  and  the  Indians  were  commingled  in  the 
assaults,  while  the  British  did  all  that  they  dared  to  do  to  arrest 
the  ferocity  of  their  savage  allies.  The  white  flag  of  surrender 
was  raised,  and  gradually  those  who  had  survived  the  slaughter 
were  regarded  as  captives. 

The  British  and  the  Indians  commenced  leading  the  prisoners 
back  to  the  British  encampment.  But  the  savages  were  so  nu- 
merous that  they  scorned  obedience  to  their  civilized  comrades. 
They  deemed,  and  with  some  plausibility,  the  victory  due  to  their 
own  prowess.  On  the  march,  they  began  to  rob  their  prisoners, 
stripping  them  even  of  every  article  of  clothing.  As  they  drew 
near  the  encampment,  the  Indians  formed  a  long  line,  before 
which  they  compelled  their  captives  to  run,  while  they  whipped, 
shot  and  tomahawked  them.  One  of  the  Americans,  who  had  a 
bullet  first  buried  in  his  back,  and  who  ran  this  terrible  gauntlet, 
writes : 

''When  I  reached  the  starting  place,  I  dashed  off  as  fast  as  1 
was  able,  and  ran  near  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  knowing  that 
they  would  have  to  shoot  me  while  I  was  immediately  in  front,  oi 
let  me  pass;  for  to  have  turned  their  guns  up  or  down  the  tinesj 
to  shoot  me,  would  have  endangered  themselves,  as  there  was  a 
curve  in  their  line.  In  this  way  I  passed  without  injur}-,  except 
some  strokes  over  the  shoulder  with  their  gun-sticks.  As  1 
entered  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  encampment,  the  man 
before  me  was  shot,  and  fell,  and  I  fell  over  him.  The  passage, 
for  a  while,  was  stopped  by  those  who  fell  over  the  dead  man  and 
myself.  How  mauy  lives  were  lost  at  this  place  I  cannot  tell; 
probably  between  twenty  and  forty. 

*'When  we  got  within  the  walls  wc  were  ordered  to  sit  down* 
A  new  scene  commenced.  An  Indian,  painted  black,  mounted 
the  dilapidated  wall^  and  shot  one  of  the  prisoners  next  to  him. 
He  reloaded  and  shot  a  second*  the  ball  passing  through  him  into^ 
the  hip  of  another,  who  afterwards  died  of  the  wound.  The 
.  savage  then  laid  down  his  gun  and  look  his  tomahawk,  with  which 
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he  killed  two  others.  When  he  drew  his  tomahawk  and  jumped 
down  among  the  men,  they  endeavored  to  escape  from  him,  by 
leaping  over  the  heads  of  each  other.  Thus  they  were  heaped,  one 
upon  another;  and  they  trampled  upon  me  so  that  I  could  see 
nothing  that  was  going  on.  The  confusion  and  uproar  at  this 
moment  can  not  be  adequately  described.  There  was  an  excite^ 
ment  and  fierceness  manifested  among  the  Indians  which  betok- 
ened a  strong  disposition,  among  some  of  them,  to  massacre  the 
whole  of  us." 

Mr.  William  G.  Ewing,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion^ 
writes :  "  While  this  bloodthirsty  carnage  was  raging,  a  thunder- 
ing voice  was  heard  in  the  rear,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  when 
turning  around,  I  saw  Tecumseh  coming  with  all  the  rapidity 
with  which  his  horse  could  carry  him,  until  he  drew  near  to  where 
two  Indians  had  an  American  and  were  in  the  act  of  killing  him. 
He  sprang  from  his  horse,  caught  one  by  the  throat  and  the  other 
by  the  breast,  and  threw  them  both  to  the  ground.  Drawing  his 
tomahawk  and  knife,  he  ran  in  between  the  Indians  and  the  Am- 
ericans, brandishing  his  weapons  with  the  fury  of  a  madman,  dar* 
ing  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of  Indians  who  surrounded  him  to 
attempt  to  murder  another  American.  They  all  appeared  con- 
founded, and  immediately  desisted.  His  mind  appeared  rent 
with  passion,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed :  '  Oh !  what 
will  become  of  my  Indians ! '  " 

He  then  demanded,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  "Where  is  General 
Proctor.?"  He  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  rear.  The  chief 
rode  up  to  the  general,  and  sternly  inquired,  "Why  did  you  not 
put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman  carnage.?"  Proctor  replied,  "Your 
Indians  cannot  be  controlled."  "Begone,"  exclaimed  the  indign- 
and  Indian  chieftain,  to  the  British  general,  "You  are  unfit  to 
command.     Go  put  on  petticoats." 

All  accounts  agree  in  speaking  in  praise  of  Tecumseh *s  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  "After  the  surrender,"  another  one  writes,  "and 
all  resistance  had  ceased,  the  Indians,  finding  five  hundred  prison- 
ers at  their  mercy,  began  the  work  of  massacre  with  the  most 
savage  delight.  Tecumseh  sternly  forbade  it,  and  buried  his 
tomahawk  in  the  head  of  one  of  his  chiefs  who  refused  obedience. 
Tliis  order,  accompanied  with  this  decisive  manner  of  enforcing 
it,  put  an  end  to  the  massacre." 

Another  writes,  describing  Tecumseh 's  appearance,  as  he  rode 
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upon  the  field.  *'  This  celebrated  chief  was  a  noble  and  a  dignified 
personage.  He  wore  an  elegant  broadsword,  and  was  dressed  ia 
the  Indian  costume.  His  face  was  finely  proportioned,  Ms  nose 
inclined  to  the  aquiline,  and  hU  eyes  displayed  none  of  that  sav- 
age and  ferocious  triumph  common  to  the  other  Indians  on  this 
occasion.  He  seemed  to  regard  us  with  unmoved  composure,  and 
I  thought  a  beam  of  mercy  shone  in  his  countenance,  tempering 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  inherent  in  his  race  against  the  American 
people.     I  saw  him  only  on  horseback/* 

A  British  officer,  who  took  part  in  this  conflict,  wrote,  in  the 
London  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1S26  : 

"  On  reaching  our  encampment  the  prisoners  were  met  by  a  band 
of  cowardly  and  treacherous  Indians,  who  had  borne  no  share  in 
the  action,  yet  who  now,  guided  by  the  savage  instinct  of  their 
nature,  approached  the  column,  and  selecting  their  victims,  com- 
menced the  work  of  blood.  In  vain  did  the  harassed  and  indignant 
escort  endeavor  to  save  them  from  the  fury  of  their  destroyers. 
The  frenzy  of  these  wretches  knew  no  bounds.  An  old  and 
excellent  soldier,  named  Russell,  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
while  endeavoring  to  wrest  a  victim  from  the  grasp  of  his  mur- 
derer. 

"  Forty  of  these  unhappy  men  had  already  fallen  beneath  the 
steel  of  these  infuriated  savages,  when  Tecumseh,  apprised  of  what 
was  going  on,  rode  up  at  full  speed,  and  raising  his  tomahawk, 
threatened  to  destroy  the  first  man  who  refused  to  desist.  Even 
on  those  lawless  people,  to  whom  the  language  of  coercion  had 
hitherto  been  unknown,  the  threats  and  tone  of  the  exasperated 
chieftain,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect;  and  they  retired^  at 
once  humiliated  and  confounded. 

"  The  survivors  of  this  melancholy  catastrophe  were  immediately 
conveyed  on  board  the  gunboats,  which  were  moored  in  the  river, 
and  every  precaution  having  been  taken  to  prevent  a  renewal  of 
the  scene,  the  escorting  party  proceeded  to  the  interment  of 
the  victims,  to  whom  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  afforded  even  be- 
fore those  of  our  own  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  action.  Colonel 
Dudley  was  among  the  number  of  the  slain, 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  this  event  I  accompa- 
nied Major  Muir  in  a  ramble  through  the  encampment  of  the  In- 
dians, which  was  distant  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our  own.  The 

spectacle  there  offered  to  our  view  was  at  once  of  the  most  ludic- 
88 
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Tous  and  the  most  revolting  nature.  In  various  directions  were 
lying  the  trunks  and  boxes  taken  in  the  boats  of  the  American  di- 
vision; and  the  plunderers  were  busily  occupied  in  displaying 
their  riches,  carefully  examining  each  article  and  attempting  to  di- 
vine its  use.  Several  were  decked  out  in  the  uniform  of  officers. 
And  although  embarrassed  to  the  last  degree  in  their  movements, 
and  dragging  with  difficulty  the  heavy  military  boots  with  which 
their  legs  were  for  the  first  time  covered,  they  strutted  forth,  much 
to  the  admiration  of  their  less  fortunate  comrades.  Some  were 
habited  in  plain  clothes.  Others  had  their  bodies  clad  with  clean 
white  shirts,  contrasting  in  no  ordinary  manner  with  the  swarthi- 
ness  of  their  skins.  All  wore  some  articles  of  decoration.  Their 
tents  were  ornamented  with  saddles,  bridles,  rifles,  daggers,  swords, 
and  pistols,  many  of  which  were  handsomely  mounted  and  of  cu- 
rious workmanship.     Such  was  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  picture. 

"  But  mingled  with  these,  and  in  various  directions,  were  to  be 
seen  the  scalps  of  the  slain  drying  in  the  sun.  They  were  stained 
on  the  fleshy  side  with  vermillion  dyes,  and  were  dangling  in  the 
air  as  they  hung  suspended  from  the  poles  to  which  they  were 
attached.  There  were  also  hoops  of  various  sizes,  on  which  were 
stretched  portions  of  human  skin  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  principally  from  the  hands  and  feet,  and  yet  with  the  nails  of 
those  parts  attached.  Scattered  along  the  ground  were  to  be 
seen  the  members  of  the  body  from  which  they  had  been  separat- 
ed, serving  as  nutriment  to  the  wolf-dogs  by  which  the  savages 
were  accompanied. 

'*  As  we  continued  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  the  encampment^ 
a  scene  of  a  still  more  disgusting  nature  arrested  our  attention. 
Stopping  at  the  entrance  of  a  tent  occupied  by  the  Minoumini 
tribe,  we  observed  the  Indians  seated  around  a  large  fire,  over 
•which  was  suspended  a  kettle  containing  their  meal.  Each  war- 
rior had  a  string  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  To  this 
was  suspended  food,  of  which  it  will  be  presumed  we  did  not  hear 
without  loathing.  It  consisted  of  the  flesh  of  an  American.  Any 
expression  of  our  feelings,  as  we  declined  the  invitation  which 
they  gave  us  to  join  in  their  repast,  would  have  been  resented  by 
them  without  ceremony.  We  had  therefore  the  prudence  to  excuse 
ourselves  under  the  plea  that  we  had  already  taken  our  food;  and 
we  hastened  to  remove  from  a  sight  so  revolting  to  humanity. 

"Since  the  affair  of  the  fifth  the  Americans  continued  to  keep 
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themselves  shut  up  within  their  works.  The  bombardment,  though 
carried  on  with  vigor,  had  effected  no  practicable  breach.  From 
the  account  given  by  the  officers  captured  during  the  sortie,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  AmericanSt  with  a  perseverance  and  toil  peculiar 
to  themselves,  had  constructed  subterranean  passages  to  protect 
them  from  our  shells,  which,  sinking  into  the  clay,  softened  by  the 
incessant  rains,  instead  of  exploding  were  speedily  extinguished, 

"Members  of  the  militia^ impatient  of  privations,  and  anxious  to 
return  to  their  families,  withdrew  themselves  in  small  bodies  under 
cover  of  the  night  The  majority  of  the  Indians,  enriched  by 
plunder,  and  languishing  under  a  mode  of  warfare  so  different  from 
their  own,  with  less  ceremony  left  us  to  prosecute  the  siege  as  we 
could.  Tecumseh,  at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  of  his  tribe, 
the  Shawanese,  remained. 

"  The  British  troops  also  were  wore  down  with  constant  fatigue ; 
for  here,  as  in  every  other  expedition  against  the  Americans,  few^ 
even  of  the  officers,  had  tents  to  shield  them  from  the  weather. 
A  few  pieces  of  bark  stripped  from  the  trees,  and  covering  the 
skeleton  of  a  hut,  constituted  their  only  habitation,  Tbey  were 
merely  separated  from  the  damp  earth  on  which  tbey  lay,  by  a 
few  scattered  leaves,  upon  which  were  spread  a  blanket  by  the 
men,  and  a  cloak  by  the  officers.  Hence  frequently  arose  all 
those  various  sicknesses  to  which  an  army  encamped  on  the  wet 
ground  is  inevitably  subjtct.  Fortunate  was  he  who  possessed 
the  skin  of  a  bear  or  a  buffalo,  on  which  he  could  repose  his  weary 
limbs,  after  a  period  of  suffering  and  privation  which  those  who 
have  never  served  in  the  wilds  of  America  can  with  difficulty 
comprehend. 

"  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  contending  parties  towards  the 
middle  of  May,  when  General  Proctor,  despairing  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  the  fort,  caused  preparations  to  be  made  for  raising 
the  siege.  Accordingly  the  gunboats  ascended  the  river  and 
anchored  under  the  batteries,  the  guns  of  which  were  conveyed  on 
board  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy.  The  whole  being 
secured,  the  expedition  returned  to  Maiden.  The  Americans 
remained  tranquil  within  their  works,  and  suffered  us  to  depart 
unmolested." 

Of  the  eight  hundred  men  who  composed  Colonel  Dudley's 
division,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped.  All  the  rest  were 
cither  killed  or  captured.     Many  of  the  prisoners  the  Indians 
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claimed,  and  carried  ofif  with  them  to  their  towns  to  treat  them 
there  as  they  pleased.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  during  the  siege 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  And  now  the  question 
must  arise  in  every  thoughtful  mind,  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
horrid  war  between  England  and  America,  which,  destroying  all 
the  happiness  and  peace,  created  such  suffering,  slaughter  and 
misery  ? 

On  the  part  of  the  British  it  was  beoause  their  government 
demanded  the  privilege,  whenever  one  of  their  men  of  war  met 
any  American  vessel  at  sea,  to  send  a  lieutenant  on  board,  sum* 
mon  the  whole  crew  before  him,  and  to  take  from  that  crew  who- 
ever he  was  disposed  to  declare  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  to 
impress  him  as  a  sailor  beneath  the  British  flag.  In  this  way 
more  than  a  thousand  American  citizens  had  been  kidnapped. 
The  American  government  deemed  this  an  outrage  which  no 
nation  which  respected  itself  could  tolerate.     Hence  the  war. 

On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  they  joined  the  British  because  the 
United  States  government  claimed  the  privilege  of  purchasing 
immense  extents  of  territory  of  an  individual  tribe,  without  con- 
sulting other  tribes.  The  Indians  were  forbidden  to  unite  for 
mutual  protection,  as  Tecumseh  and  his  party  wished  to  unite 
them,  following  the  example  of  the  United  States.  The  immedi- 
ate  occasion  of  the  war  which  this  question  created  was  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Wayne.  By  this  treaty  a  few  chiefs  surrendered  to  the 
white  men  the  whole  of  a  vast  and  very  attractive  territory  between 
the  Ohio  and  Wabash  Rivers,  with  three  hundred  miles  front  on 
the  Ohio,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  Wabash.  Tecumseh 
claimed  that  these  few  chiefs  had  no  sufficient  authority  to  cede 
these  immense  hunting  grounds  which  belonged,  as  he  maintained^ 
alike  to  many  other  tribes.  Are  these  questions  again  to  come 
up  for  final  decision  before  God's  tribunal. 

General  Harrison  having  repaired,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dam- 
age which  the  fort  had  received  during  the  siege,  repaired  to  the 
interior  and  southern  portions  of  the  State  to  organize  and  forward 
reenforcements.  General  Proctor  made  vigorous  preparations  at 
Maiden  to  send  out  anuthcr  and  more  formidable  force  for  the 
capture  of  Fort  Meigs.  General  Green  Clay,  who  was  left  in 
command  of  the  works,  during  the  absence  of  General  Harrison^ 
discovered  through  his  scouts,  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  that  the 
enemy  in  ^'.reat  force,  in  c     ..ded  boats,  were  ascending  the  Mail* 
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mee.  The  army  of  British  and  Indians^  under  Proctor  and 
Tecumseh,  amounted  to  h\e  thousand*  The  number  of  Indians 
was  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  assembled  during  any 
period  of  the  war.  It  is  said  that  they  counted  four  thousand. 
There  were  but  a  few  hundred  men  left  to  defend  the  fort. 

General  Clay  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  across  the 
country,  through  the  forest,  to  Sandusky,  to  inform  General 
Harrison  of  the  peril  of  the  fort.  The  general  sent  back  word 
that  he  would  hasten  to  his  relief  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a 
detachment  of  four  hundred  men.  In  the  meantime  he  urged 
General  Clay  to  practice  the  utmost  caution  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise. It  was  General  Harrison's  plan  to  take  a  select  number  of 
four  hundred  men,  and,  approaching  the  fort  at  midnight,  by  a 
secret  route,  to  cut  their  way  at  every  hazard,  through  the  investing 
lines  into  the  fort.  The  courier,  Captain  McCune,  of  Ohio, 
reached  the  fort  on  his  return,  just  at  the  break  of  day,  on  the 
25th  of  July.  He  had  one  companion,  James  Devlan^  a  French 
Canadian.  In  the  night  they  lost  their  way,  and  consequently 
reached  the  fort  at  a  later  hour  than  they  had  intended. 

Around  the  fort  there  was  a  space  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
in  width,  which  was  cleared  of  trees.  Just  as  McCune  and  his 
companion  entered  the  cleared  ground,  well  mounted,  but  with 
exhausted  steeds,  a  band  of  Indians  caught  sight  of  them,  and 
came  rushing  upon  them  on  horse-back,  with  hideous  yells.  The 
following  account  has  been  given  of  their  escape  : 

"  They  immediately  took  to  the  high  bank  with  their  horses,  and 
retreated  at  full  gallop  up  the  river  for  several  miles,  pursued  by 
the  Indians,  also  mounted,  until  they  came  to  a  deep  ravine  > 
putting  up  from  the  river,  in  a  southerly  direction,  when  they 
turned  upon  the  river  bottom^  and  continued  a  short  distance, 
until  they  found  their  further  progress  in  that  direction  stopped 
by  an  impassable  swamp.  The  Indians  perceiving  their  dilemma, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  expecting  that  they  would 
naturally  follow  up  the  ravine,  galloped  thither  to  head  them  off! 
McCune  guessed  their  intention,  and  he  and  his  companion  turned 
back  upon  their  own  track  for  the  fort,  gaining  by  this  manoeuver 
several  hundred  yards  upon  their  pursuers.  The  Indians  gave  a 
yell  of  chagrin,  and  followed  at  their  utmost  speed.  Just  as 
they  neared  the  fort,  McCune  dashed  into  a  thicket  across  his 
course,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which,  other  Indians  had  huddled, 
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awaiting  their  prey.  When  this  body  of' Indians  had  thought 
them  all  but  in  their  possession,  again  was  the  presence  of  mind 
of  McCune  signally  displayed.  He  wheeled  his  horse,  followed 
by  Devlan,  made  his  way  out  of  the  thicket,  by  the  passage  he  had 
entered,  and  galloped  around  into  the  open  space  between  them 
and  the  river,  where  the  pursuers  were  checked  by  fire  from  the 
block-house,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  fort.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  their  arrival  their  horses  dropped  dead  from  fatigue.  The 
Indians  had  orders  to  take  them  alive,  as  they  had  not  fired  until 
just  as  they  entered  the  fort ;  but  in  the  chase  McCune  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  Devlan  to  reserve  his  fire  until  the  last 
extremity,  and  they  therefore  brought  in  their  pieces  loaded." 

The  Indians  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  the  least  in  any  attempt 
to  storm  a  fort.  They  would  fight  very  valiantly  from  behind  a 
tree,  stump  or  rock.  But  nothing  could  induce  them  to  come  out 
into  the  open  field,  and  expose  their  unprotected  persons  to  the 
bullets  of  their  foes.  For  three  days  many  stratagems  were 
resorted  to  to  draw  out  the  garrison,  but  they  were  all  in  vain. 
One  very  ingeniously  devised  stratagem  of  Tecumseh  came  very 
near  involving  the  garrison  in  destruction.  He  knew  that  General 
Clay  was  hourly  expecting  the  arrival  of  reenforcements,  who 
would  endeavor  to  cut  their  way  through  the  investing  lines,  and 
thus  greatly  strengthen  the  defenders  of  the  fortress. 

He  therefore  caused  a  strong  party  of  British  infantry  to  be 
stationed  secretly  in  a  ravine,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  them, 
in  a  dense  grove,  a  squadron  of  well  mounted  cavalry.  A 
large  body  of  Indians  were  then  posted  in  the  forest  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  fort,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sandusky  road,  from 
which  direction  the  reenforcements  must  come. 

About  an  hour  before  dark  the  Indians  commenced  among 
themselves  a  sham  fight.  They  raised  hideous  yells,  and  the  bat- 
tle was  apparently  very  hotly  contested.  The  design  was  to  de- 
ceive the  Americans  into  the  belief  that  a  deadly  struggle  was 
going  on  between  them  and  a  reenforcement  endeavoring  to  gain 
an  entrance  to  the  fort.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  the  garrison 
might  be  enticed  to  sally  out  to  the  aid  of  their  friends,  who, 
while  rushing  to  their  assistance  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
Should  they  do  so,  they  would  be  instantly  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  measure  was  managed  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  garris- 
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son  instantly  flew  to  arms.  The  roar  of  musketry  and  the 
resounding  war  whoops  convinced  them  that  a  fierce  battle  was 
raging.  Such  a  battle  could  only  be  between  the  British  forces 
and  their  approaching  friends.  The  soldiers  clamored  to  be  led 
forth  to  the  aid  of  their  comradesj  who,  without  such  aid,  might 
all  perish.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  highest  grade  were  of 
that  opinion,  and  almost  demanded  to  be  led  out,  as  the  uproar  of 
the  advancing  and  receding  conflict  fell  upon  their  cars.  There 
was  almost  a  revolt  in  the  garrison,  in  consequence  of  Gen- 
eral Clay's  refusal  to  suffer  them  to  march  out  to  the  rescue  of 
their  friends. 

The  situation  of  General  Clay  was  embarrassing  in  the  extreme. 
Should  it  prove  to  be  true  that  a  reenforcement  was  struggling  to 
enter  the  fort,  and  that  they  were  left  unaided  to  be  tomahawked 
by  the  savages,  the  whole  community,  in  its  blind  indignation 
would  demand  that  General  Clay  should  be  shot  as  a  coward  and 
a  traitor.  And  p^haps  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  gar^son 
would  join  in  that  demand. 

On  the  contrary,  should  it  be  a  nisc  to  draw  the  garrison 
into  an  ambuscade,  every  man  engaged  tn  the  sortie  would  be 
inevitably  cut  down,  and  the  fort,  with  all  its  contents  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  would  be  a  loss  second  only 
to  the  loss  of  Detroit.  These  must  have  been  moments  of  anguish 
with  the  brave  and  heroic  general.  It  was  the  fortunate  arrival 
of  McCune  which  alone  saved  the  garrison.  The  intelligence  he 
brought  from  General  Harrison,  on  the  Sandusky,  led  General 
Clay  to  deem  it  impossible  that  General  Harrison  with  reenforce- 
ments  could  even  have  left  Sandusky  so  soon.  And  he  "^^ix^  certain 
that  no  reenforcements  could  come  from  any  other  qiiartcr.  There- 
fore, while  he  could  not  account  for  the  firing,  he  did  not  deem  it 
possible  that  any  friends  were  approaching  the  fort.  The  com- 
mon soldiers  would  listen  to  no  such  reasoning*  They  were 
indignant  and  almost  mutinous  in  their  demand  to  be  led  forth. 

It  was  a  very  narrow  escape  for  the  garrison.  But  for  the 
firmness  of  General  Clay,  all  must  have  perished.  It  is  said  that 
during  this  siege,  when  five  thousand  men  surrounded  the  liiile 
band  within  the  fortress.  General  Clay  and  his  men  resolved  that 
they  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  General  Proctor,  who  would 
hand  them  over  to  be  tomahawked,  scalped,  and  burned  at  the 
stake  by  the  savages.     Prepaiations  were  therefore  made  to  6 re 
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the  magazine,  in  case  the  enemy  should  succeed  in  taking  the  fort 
by  storm.  The  terrific  explosion  would  involve  all,  friend  and 
foe,  in  common  destruction.  This  alternative  was  deemed  prefer- 
able to  perishing  at  the  disposal  of  the  savages. 

The  soldiers  in  the  garrison  often  beguiled  the  hours  in  singing 
patriotic  songs.  A  verse  from  one  of  them  will  show  their  general 
character  : 

"  Freemen  !  no  longer  bear  such  slaughter  ; 
Avenge  your  country's  cruel  woe, 
Areuse  and  save  your  wives  and  daughters ; 
Arouse  and  expel  the  faithless  foe. 

Chorus  —  Scalps  are  bought  at  stated  prices. 
Maiden  pays  the  price  in  gold." 

General  Proctor,  finding  it  impossible  to  draw  the  garrison  out 
from  the  fort,  and  not  deeming  it  safe  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
storm,  on  the  28th  of  July  embarked  his  British  troops  on  board 
his  boats,  and  sailing  down  the  Maumee,  directed  his  course  along 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sandusky. 
His  immense  bands  of  Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  filled  the  woods 
with  their  parties,  as  they  traversed  the  swampy  wilderness  which 
spread  out  between  the  two  posts. 

General  Harrison  was  then  at  Lower  Sandusky.  It  is  said 
that  the  meaning  of  the  Indian  word  Sandusky  is,  At  the  Cold 
Water.  This  valley  was  in  past  ages  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  occupied  by  a  powerful  tribe  of  Wyandots  who 
were  called  The  Neutral  Nation.  They  had  erected  not  far  from 
each  other  two  strongly-fortified  towns,  which  were  called  cities  of 
refuge.  All  who  met  there  laid  aside  for  the  time  their  ani- 
mosities and  met  as  friends.  "  The  ground,"  writes  Hon.  Lewis 
Cass,  "  on  which  they  stood  was  holy.  It  was  a  beautiful  institu- 
tion, a  calm  and  peaceful  island,  looking  out  upon  a  world  of 
waves  and  tempests." 

When  the  French  missionaries  reached  the  lake  two  centuries 
ago,  the  Neutral  Nation  was  still  in  existence.  Major  Stickney 
writes,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Toledo  in  1845  •  "The  remains  of 
extensive  works  of  defense  are  now  to  be  seen  near  Lower  San- 
dusky. The  Wyandots  have  given  me  this  account  of  them.  At 
a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  all  the  Indians  west  of 
this  point  were  at  war  with  all  the  Indians  east  of  it.  Two  walled 
towns  were  built  near  each  other,  and  each  were  inhabited  by 
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those  of  Wyandot  origin.  They  assumed  a  aeutral  character,  and 
the  Indians  at  war  recognized  that  character.  All  at  the  west 
might  enter  the  western  city,  and  all  of  the  east  the  eastern.  The 
inhabitants  of  one  city  might  inform  those  of  the  other  that  war 
parties  were  there ;  but  who  they  were,  or  whence  they  came^  or 
anything  more,  must  not  be  mentioned.  The  war  parties  might 
remain  there  in  security ^  taking  their  own  time  for  departure.  At 
the  western  town  they  suffered  the  warriors  to  burn  their  prisoners 
near  it.  But  the  eastern  would  not  permit  this.  An  old  AVyandot 
informed  me  that  he  recollected  seeing,  when  a  boy^  the  remains 
of  a  cedar  post  or  stake  at  which  they  used  to  burn  prisoners. 
The  French  historians  tell  us  that  these  neutral  cities  were  inhab- 
ited, and  their  neutral  character  respected  when  they  first  came 
here.  At  .length  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  cities,  and  one 
destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  the  other.  This  put  an  end  to  all 
neutrality. 

Where  the  town  of  Lower  Sandusky  now  stands  there  was  a 
picketed  fortification,  embracing  about  an  acre  of  landj  called 
Fort  Stevenson.  It  was  both  a  garrison  and  a  trading  house.  The 
works  were  not  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  more  than 
about  two  hundred  men.  The  defense  of  this  fort  was  entrusted 
to  a  heroic  young  man^  Major  George  Crogan,  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  There  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  privates  in  the 
garrison.  The  officers  were  bold,  vigorous,  enthusiastic  young 
men.  The  fort  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  about  twenty 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  only  piece  of  artillery  in  the  fort  wa» 
one  six-pounder. 

About  twelve  miles  above  Fort  Stevenson  there  was  another 
stockade  called  Fort  Seneca.  It  was  garrisoned  by  one  hundred 
and  forty  men.  General  Harrison  had  selected  this  position  as 
the  best  at  which  to  rendezvous  the  troops  which  he  was  daily 
expecting  from  the  interior.  From  that  point  he  could  dispatch 
his  forces  either  up  or  down  the  river,  to  protect  the  large 
amount  of  property  which  was  collected  in  the  Valley  of  the  San- 
dusky. 

General  Clay  immediately  sent  word  to  General  Harrison  that 
the  enemy  had  left  Fort  Meigs,  and  had  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  Sandusky.  A  council  of  war  decided  that  Fort  Ste- 
venson was  not  tenable  against  a  force  approaching  it  with  heavy 
artillery.     General  Harrison  sent  an  order  by  Mr*  Connor  and 
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two  Indians,  to  Major  Crogan  to  abandon  Steven aon^  set  fire  to 
the  fort,  destroy  all  the  property  he  could  not  bring  away  with  him, 
and  retreat  to  Seneca.  But  in  the  night  the  messenger  became 
lost  in  the  forest  and  did  not  reach  the  fort  until  ri  o'clock  the 
next  day.  But  then  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  as  Indian  bands 
were  already  hovering  around  the  fort  in  considerable  force- 
General  Harrison  had  previously  said  to  him  : 

"  Should  the  Br'tish  troops  approach  you  in  force  with  cannon 
and  you  can  discover  them  in  time  to  effect  a  retreat,  you  will  do 
so  immediately,  destroying  all  the  public  stores.  You  must  be 
aware  that  the  attempt  to  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  Indian  force 
would  be  vain.  Against  the  Indians  you  would  be  safe  in  garri- 
son, however  great  the  numbers." 

Major  Crogan,  finding  tliat  he  could  not  retreat,  sent  back  the 
following  answer,  which  lie  worded  in  reference  to  the  great  prob- 
ability that  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  wished 
to  deceive  the  enemy  into  the  convLction  that  he  had  ample  force 
to  repel  any  of  his  attacks : 

"Sir — I  have  just  received  yours  of  yesterday,  10  o'clock 
P.M.,  ordering  me  to  destroy  this  placc^  and  make  good  my  retreat* 
It  came  too  late  to  be  carried  into  execution.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  maintain  this  place,  and  by  heavens  wc  can/* 

General  Harrison  not  understanding  the  motive  which  dictated 
this  response,  was  much  displeased.  He  immediately  sent  another 
order  by  Colonels  Wells  and  Ball,  supported  by  a  corps  of  dra- 
goons. The  spicy  order,  signed  by  the  adjutant  general,  was  as 
follows ; 

"  Jtiiy  30, 1813. 

"  Sir  —  The  general  has  received  your  letter  of  this  date  inform- 
ing him  that  you  had  thought  proper  to  disobey  the  order  issued 
from  this  office,  and  delivered  to  you  this  morning.  It  appears 
that  the  information  which  dictated  the  order  was  incorrect ;  and 
as  you  did  not  receive  it  in  the  night,  as  W3S  expected,  it  might 
have  been  proper  that  you  should  have  reported  the  circumstance 
and  your  situation,  before  you  proceeded  to  its  execution.  This 
might  have  been  passed  over.  But  1  am  directed  to  say  to  you 
that  an  officer  who  presumes  to  aver  that  he  has  made  his  resolu- 
tion, and  that  he  will  act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  orders  of  his 
general,  can  no  longer  be  entnisted  with  a  separate  command. 
Colonel  Wells  is  sent  to  relieve  you.     You  will  deliver  the  com- 
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mand  to  him,  and  repair  with  Colonel  Bell's  squadron  tp  this 
place. 

"  By  command  of  General  Harrison. 

"  A.  H.  Holmes,  Adjutant  General." 

The  dispatch  reached  the  fort  in  safety.  Crogan  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  head-quarters  by  the  dragoons.  On  their  return  to 
Fort  Seneca  they  encountered  a  party  of  twelve  Indians  and  shot 
eleven  of  them.  General  Harrison  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  which  Major  Crogan  gave  him.  He  kept  him  for 
the  night,  treating  him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  next 
morning  restored  him  to  his  command.  Upon  his  return  to  Fort 
Stevenson  Major  Crogan  immediately  dispatched  a  reconnoitering 
party  down  the  river.  The  troops  returned  with  the  report  that 
the  boats  of  the  enemy  were  just  entering  the  stream.  The  In^ 
dians  also  began  to  show  themselves  in  force  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  A  few  discharges  from  the  six-pounder  compelled 
them  to  retire  out  of  sight. 

Soon  the  British  gun-boats  came  in  sight,  and  landed  their 
troops  about  a  mile  below  the  fort ;  and  the  Indians,  four  thousand 
in  number,  began  to  display  themselves  in  all  directions.  The 
troops  effected  a  landing  unopposed,  and  they  soon  placed  in  posi- 
tion a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer  to  open  fire  upon  the  fort. 
General  Proctor  then  sent  Major  Chambers  forward  with  a  flag  of 
truce  to  summon  a  surrender.  Major  Crogan  dispatched  Ensign 
Shipp  out  of  the  gates  to  meet  him.  After  the  usual  ceremonies, 
the  British  officer  communicated  the  following  message  to  be 
borne  to  Major  Crogan  : 

"  General  Proctor  demands  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  as  he  is 
anxious  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood.  He  can  easily  reduce  the 
fort  with  the  powerful  force  of  artillery,  British  regulars  and  In- 
dians he  has  under  his  command.  But  in  that  case  he  cannot 
possibly  restrain  his  Indian  allies.  All  the  garrison  will  inevitably 
be  massacred.* 

He  then  of  his  own  accord,  as  if  appalled  by  the  horrible  scenes 
he  had  already  witnessed,  added  : 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  a  fine  young  man  as  you  are  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  I  intreat  you,  sir,  for  God's 
sake,  to  surrender,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  massacre  which  will 
be  caused  by  your  resistance.  We  are  amply  prepared  to  take  the 
fort,  and  it  cannot  possibly  hold  out  against  us." 
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Ensign  Shipp  rq>lied  :  **  The  commandant  of  the  fort  and  his 
garrison  arc  determined  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  No 
force,  however  great,  can  induce  them  to  surrender.  They  arc 
resolved  to  maintain  their  post  or  bury  themselves  in  its  niinSp 
The  fort  will  not  be  given  up  while  there  is  a  man  to  resist.  When 
taken,  there  will  be  none  left  to  massacre," 

The  enemy  now  opened  fire  from  their  six  pounders  in  the  gun 
boats  and  from  the  howitzer  on  shore.  The  bombardment  was 
continued  almost  without  intermission  through  the  night,  though 
it  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the  works.  The  fire  was  di- 
rected against  the  northwest  angle.  This  led  Major  Crogan  to 
suppose  that  the  attempt  to  storm  the  works  would  be  made  at 
that  point.  He  withheld  his  own  fire,  as  it  could  effect  but  little, 
and  he  wished  to  save  his  ammunition.  He^  however^  occasion- 
ally fired,  moving  his  gun  from  place  to  place,  to  lead  the  foe  to 
believe  that  he  had  many  pieces  in  the  fort. 

The  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  nine  feet  wide,  and 
six  feet  deep.  On  the  middle  of  the  north  hnc  of  the  fort  there 
was  a  block-house,  from  which  this  ditch  could  be  raked,  in  either 
direction,  by  artillery.  Major  Crogan  placed  his  one  cannon  in 
this  bastion,  and  had  it  loaded  almost  to  the  muzzle,  with  slugs 
and  grape-shot.  During  the  night  General  Proctor  landed  three 
of  his  six  pounders,  and  placed  them  in  battery  at  a  distance  of 
but  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort.  From  this 
battery  and  the  howitzer  he  concentrated  an  intense  fire  upon 
the  northwestern  angle  of  the  fort>  Major  Crogan  strengthened 
the  point,  thus  assailed,  as  much  as  possible  with  bags  of  sand. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  the  smoke  of  the  firing 
had  completely  enveloped  the  fort,  General  Proctor  pushed  for- 
ward a  strong  column  of  British  regulars  to  the  assault.  Thej* 
had  arrived  within  twenty  paces  of  the  fort  before  they  were  dis- 
cerned through  the  smoke  and  the  darkness.  A  galling  fire  of 
musketry,  from  the  fort,  was  instantly  poured  in  upon  them.  But 
with  bravery  characteristic  of  British  soldiers,  they  pressed  for- 
ward and  leaped  into  the  ditch,  led  by  their  commander,  Colonel 
Short. 

The  masked  port-hole  was  instantly  opened*  The  muzzle  of 
the  six-pounder  was  thurst  out.  There  was  a  thunderous  explo- 
sion ;  and  a  terrific  storm  of  grape-shot  and  slugs,  tore  through 
the  crashing  bones  and  quivering  nerves  of  more  than  ihrcc  hun- 
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dred  men,  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few  feet  from  the  deedly 
weapon.  The  carnage  was  horrible.  It  was  supposed  that  nearly 
fifty  were  struck  down  by  that  one  discharge.  A  precipitate  and 
tumultuous  retreat  ensued.  All  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  rally 
the  men  for  another  assault  were  in  vain.  Two  other  columni 
attacked  the  fort  as  feints.  They  were  both  easily  repelled  by  a 
shower  of  lead,  thrown  with  the  unerring  aim  of  the  riflemen. 

Colonel  Short,  who  commanded  the  regulars  composing  the 
forlorn  hope,  was  ordering  his  men  to  leap  the  ditch,  cut  down 
the  pickets  and  give  the  Americans  no  quarters,  when  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  into  the  ditch.  He  hoisted  his  white  handkerchief 
on  the  end  of  his  sword,  and  begged  for  that  mercy  which  he  had, 
a  moment  before,  ordered  to  be  denied  to  his  enemy. 

During  the  assault,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  the  enemy 
kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  their  howitzer,  and  from  their  bat« 
tery  of  five-pounders.  In  this  short  time  the  total  loss  of  the  ene- 
my was  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  garrison  reported 
but  one  killed  and  seven  slightly  wounded.  The  routed  foe  fled 
into  the  adjoining  woods,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire-arms  of  the 
garrison.  The  wounded,  in  the  ditch,  were  in  a  dreadful  situation, 
hour  after  hour.  The  garrison  could  not  rally  to  their  relief,  for 
Indian  sharp-shooters  were  prowling  all  around,  watching  for  their 
prey.  Neither  side  could,  with  safety,  afford  them  any  refuge, 
Major  Crogan  passed  some  water  over  the  picketing,  in  buckets, 
for  the  poor  mulitated,  bleeding,  dying  creatures,  who  were  but 
the  victims  of  the  crimes  of  their  superiors.  A  hole  was  also  cut 
under  the  pickets,  through  which  all  who  were  able,  were  urged  to 
crawl  into  the  fort,  where  they  were  cared  for  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness. Others  crept  away  to  a  distance  where  they  were  rescued 
by  their  friends. 

It  was  known  by  the  British  commander,  that  General  Harrison 
was  up  the  river,  but  a  few  miles,  with  a  rapidly  accumulating 
force.  He  had  supposed  that  he  could  easily  take  Fort  Steven- 
son, and  that  then,  within  its  intrenchments,  he  could  bid  defiance 
to  any  force  which  could  march  upon  him  from  up  the  river.  But 
having  utterly  failed  in  his  attack,  and  receiving  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  forces  accumulated  in  the  fort  above,  he  was  quite 
terror  stricken.  He  could  place  but  little  reliance  upon  the  In- 
dians, who  would  never  meet  their  foes  in  the  open  field.  He  had 
with  him  but  a  thousand  British  troops. 
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At  any  moment  he  might  see  the  solid  columns  of  the  Ameri- 
cans sweeping  down  upon  him  with  artillery  and  infantry.  They 
would  line  the  shores  of  the  Hver,  and  protected  by  the  trees, 
would  pour  in  upon  his  crowded  barges  a  murderous  fire.  Thus 
the  danger  was  imminent  that  his  whole  detachment  might  be  cut 
off,  being  either  killed  or  captured.  Consequently,  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  the  British  regulars  fled  to  their  boats  in  the  gloom 
of  midnight.  So  great  was  their  haste  that  they  ^eft  one  boat  be- 
hind containing  some  clothing  and  a  considerabJe  quantity  of 
military  stores.  Seventy  stand  of  arms,  and  also  several  brace  of 
pistols,  were  the  next  day  picked  up  by  the  garrison  around  the  fort- 
General  Harrison,  when  the  assault  commenced,  learned  by  the 
firing  that  the  enemy  had  only  light  artillery.  He  was  confident 
that  they  could  not  thus  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  fort. 
He  knew  that  any  attempt  to  storm  it  without  having  first  made 
an  effective  breach  would  prove  unavailing.  As  he  was  expecting 
the  arrival  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  mounted  volunteers  every 
hour,  the  advance-guard  of  seven  hundred  infantry,  he  decided 
not  to  move  upon  Proctor  until  they  should  reach  him.  He  sent 
several  scouts  through  the  woods  to  spy  out  the  condition  of  the 
fort  and  the  foe.  But  they  found  the  forest  so  swarming  with  In- 
dians that  they  could  make  no  important  discovery. 

Major  Crogan,  however,  sent  a  courier  who,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  Indian  bands  and  conveyed  to 
General  Harrison  the  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  preparing  to 
retreat.  General  Harrison  now  decided  to  wait  no  longer  for  the 
infantry.  The  dragoons  reached  Fort  Seneca  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  general  immediately  set  out  for  Fort  Stevenson,  leaving 
orders  for  the  infantry  to  follow  immediately  upon  their  arrival. 
But  the  enemy  had  all  disappeared.  The  British  had  descended 
the  river  in  their  boats,  and  the  Indians  had  fled  across  the  coun- 
try in  the  direction  of  Fort  Meigs.  In  General  Harrison*s  official 
report  of  this  affair  he  writes : 

"  It  will  not  be  among  the  least  of  General  Proctor's  mortifica- 
tions that  he  has  been  baffled  by  a  youth  who  has  just  passed  his 
twenty-first  year.  He  is,  however,  a  hero  worthy  of  his  gallant 
iincle.  General  George  R.  Clarke. " 
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General  Proctor,  with  his  British  troops,  made  all  possible 
haste  back  to  his  fort  at  Maiden.  The  siege  had  roused  all  the 
military  energies  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  troops,  from  all  quaiw 
ters,  were  hurrying  to  the  Sandusky.  But  when  they  arrived 
there,  there  was  no  foe  to  be  found.  Sufficient  preparations  had 
not  yet  been  made  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  Generml 
Harrison  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  dismissing  most  of 
the  soldiers,  as  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  they  were 
only  consuming  the  provisions.  In  the  meantime  both  parties 
were  making  vigorous  preparations  for  a  naval  battle  which 
would  decide  who  should  have  command  of  the  lake  with  all  its 
shores.  Ship  carpenters  were  busily  employed  at  Erie,  in  Peniu 
sylvania,  and  at  some  other  ports,  in  building  vessels  of  war.  In 
a  few  months  nine  vessels  were  ready  for  service,  carrying,  in  all» 
fifty-four  guns,  and  manned  by  about  six  hundred  sailors  and 
marines.  The  fleet,  in  preparation  for  the  great  conflict,  anchored 
just  off  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  Bay.  Thence  Commodore  Pcny, 
who  was  in  command  ef  the  squadron,  sailed  to  Put-in-Bay,  a 
harbor  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  lake,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Maiden,  where  the  British  squadron  was  riding  at  anchor.  It 
consisted  of  six  vessels  under  Commodore  Barclay,  carrying  sixtj* 
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four  guns,  manned  by  a  crew  of  about  eight  hundred.  About 
sunrise  of  the  loth  of  September  the  British  fleet  was  discerned, 
under  full  sail,  in  the  distant  western  horizon.  Commodore  Peny 
immediately  got  under  way,  and  forming  in  line  of  battle,  bore 
up  upon  the  enemy.  He  hoisted  his  flag  with  the  motto,  Dont 
give  up  the  Ship,  It  was  greeted  with  repeated  cheers  by  the 
crews. 

The  lightness  of  the  wind  occasioned  the  hostile  squadrons  to 
approach  each  other  but  slowly »  and  prolonged  for  two  hours  the 
solemn  interest  of  suspense  and  anxiety  which  precedes  a  battle^ 
The  order  and  regularity  of  naval  discipline  heightened  the  dread- 
ful quiet  of  the  moment.  No  noisct  no  bustle,  prevailed  to  dis- 
tract the  mind,  except  at  intervals  the  shnll  piping  of  the  boat- 
swain's whistle,  or  a  murmuring  whisper  among  the  men  who 
stood  around  their  guns  with  lighted  matches,  narrowly  watching 
the  movements  of  the  foe^  and  sometimes  stealing  a  glance  at  the 
countenances  of  their  commanders.  In  this  manner  the  hostile 
fleets  gradually  neared  each  other  in  awful  silence.  At  fifteen 
minutes  after  eleven,  a  bugle  was  sounded  on  board  the  enemy's 
headmost  ship,  the  Detroit^  loud  cheers  burst  from  aU  their  crews, 
and  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  Commodore  Ferry's  flag- 
ship, the  Lawrence,  from  the  British  long  guns,  which,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  guns  of  the  Lawrence,  she  was  obliged  to  sustain 
for  forty  minutes  without  firing  a  shot,* 

Their  shot  pierced  the  sides  of  the  Lawrence,  striking  down  the 
men,  and  killing  the  wounded  in  the  berth  deck  and  steerage, 
where  they  had  been  carried  to  be  dressed.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
plan  of  the  British  commander  first  to  destroy  the  Lawrence.  All 
his  largest  vessels  gathered  around  her,  and  opened  \x^Xi  the 
doomed  ship  a  terrible  fire.  Every  brace  and  bowline  was  soon 
cut  away.  The  wind  was  so  light  and  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
other  vessels  could  not  come  to  her  aid.  For  two  hours  the  ship 
sustained  this  awful  bombardment,  while  but  two  or  three  of  her 
guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her  antagonists.  The  most 
perfect  discipline  was  maintained  as  the  men  passed  through  this 
fearful  ordeal.  As  fast  as  the  men  were  wounded  at  the  guns 
they  were  taken  below,  and  others  promptly  stepped  into  their 
places.  The  dead  were  left  where  they  fell  until  the  close  of  the 
action.  The  Lawrence  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck.  Her 
,Q  *  Perkins'  Late  Wfli» 
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decks  were  red  with  blood,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  scattered  all  around.  Nearly  every  gun  was  dismounted. 
All  the  crew,  except  three  or  four,  had  been  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. The  last  gun  capable  of  service  was  worked  by  the  commc^ 
dore  and  his  officers. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Captain  Elliot,  in 
command  of  the  Niagara,  succeeded  by  the  aid  of  the  light  breeze 
in  bringing  his  ship  into  close  action. 

"  The  commodore  immediately  determined  to  shift  his  flag  on 
board  that  ship.  Giving  his  own  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Yamell, 
he  hauled  down  his  union  jack,  and  taking  it  under  his  arm,  or- 
dered a  boat  to  put  him  on  board  the  Niagara.  Broadsides  were 
leveled  at  his  boat,  and  a  shower  of  musketry  from  three  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  He  arrived  safe,  and  hoisted  his  union  jack  with 
its  animating  motto  on  board  the  Niagara. 

"  Captain  Elliot,  by  direction  of  the  commodore,  immediately 
put  off  in  a  boat  to  bring  up  the  schooners,  which  had  been  kept 
back  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind  At  this  moment  the  flag  of  the 
Lawrence  was  hauled  down.  She  had  sustained  the  principal 
force  of  the  enemy's  fire  for  two  hours,  and  was  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  defense.  Any  further  show  of  resistance  would  have  been 
a  useless  sacrifice  of  the  relics  of  her  brave  and  mangled  crew. 
The  enemy  were  also  so  crippled  that  they  were  unable  to  take 
possession  ot  her,  and  circumstances  soon  enabled  her  crew  again 
to  hoist  her  flag. 

"  Commodore  Perry  now  gave  the  signal  to  all  the  vessels  for 
close  action.  The  small  vessels,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Elliot,  got  out  their  sweeps  and  made  all  sail.  Finding  the  Ni- 
agara but  little  injured,  the  commander  determined  upon  the  bold 
and  desperate  expedient  of  breaking  the  enemy's  line.  He 
accordingly  bore  up  and  passed  the  head  of  the  two  ships  and 
brig,  giving  them  a  raking  fire  from  his  starboard  guns,  and  also  a 
raking  fire  upon  a  large  schooner  and  sloop  from  his  larboard  quar- 
ter at  half  pistol-shot.  Having  gotten  the  whole  squadron  into 
action,  he  luffed,  and  laid  his  ship  along  side  the  British  Commo- 
dore. The  small  vessels  having  now  got  up  within  good  grape 
and  canister  distance,  on  the  other  quarter,  enclosed  their  enemy 
between  them  and  the  Niagara,  and  in  this  position  kept  up  a 
most  destructive  fire  on  both  quarters  of  the  British  until  every 
ship  struck  her  colors."* 

*Perkins' Late  War. 
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This  desperate  engagement  lasted  for  three  hours.  The  victory 
obtained  by  Commodore  Perry  was  complete.  The  loss  on  board 
of  the  American  ships^  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  Of  these  twenty-seven  were  killed  outright 
The  British  lost  over  two  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  all 
the  remainder  of  the  crew,  being  more  than  six  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  made  prisoners.  Every  British  vessel  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor.  Commodore  Perry  immediately  sent  a  dispatch  to 
General  Harrison,  who  had  returned  to  Fort  Meigs,  saying,  "  We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours/' 

"  The  slain  of  the  crews  of  both  squadrons  were  consigned  to 
burial  in  the  depths  of  the  still  waters  of  the  Uke.  The  next 
day  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  American  and  British  officers 
who  had  fallen  were  performed  at  an  opening  on  the  margin  of  the 
bay,  in  an  appropriate  and  affecting  manner.  The  crews  of 
both  fleets  united  in  the  ceremony,  Th€  stillness  of  the  weather, 
the  procession  of  boats,  the  music,  the  slow  and  regular  motion 
of  the  oars,  striking  in  exact  time  with  notes  of  the  solemn  dirge, 
the  mournful  waving  of  the  flags,  the  sound  of  the  minute-guns 
from  all  the  ships,  and  the  wild  and  solitary  aspect  of  the  place 
gave  to  these  funeral  rites  a  most  impressive  influence,  and  formed 
an  affecting  contrast  with  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  preceding 
day.  Then  the  people  of  the  two  squadrons  were  engaged  in  the 
deadly  strife  of  arms.  Now  they  were  associated  as  brothers  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  slain  of  both  nations." 

The  importance  of  this  victory  was  incalculable*  It  was  fought 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  fate  of  the  British  Commo* 
dore,  Barclay,  was  melancholy  indeed.  He  had  lost  one  arm  at  Tra- 
falgar. And  now,  in  addition  to  the  terrible  and  humiliating  defeat 
he  had  encountered,  he  lost  the  other.  This  was  a  doom  far  more 
dreadful  than  death.  Commodore  Perry,  in  his  oflScial  dispatch, 
spoke  in  the  highest  terras  of  respect  and  commiseration  for  his 
wounded  antagonist,  and  begged  leave  to  grant  him  an  immediate 
parole. 

The  roar  of  the  cannonade  was  distinctly  heard  at  Maiden. 
An  allied  force  of  British  and  Indians,  amounting  to  five  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  was  at  that  fort  anxiously  awaiting  the  result. 
The  defeat  of  the  British  squadron  would  render  it  necessary  for 
them  immediately  to  vacate  their  works.     General  Proctor  tried. 
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for  a  time,  to  conceal  the  disaster  from  the  Indians.  But  the 
eagle  eye  of  Tecumseh  immediately  detected  the  indications  of  a 
retreat.  Demanding  an  interview  with  General  Proctor,  for  whom 
he  had  but  little  respect,  he  thus  addressed  him : 

"In  the  war  before  this,  with  the  Americans,  you  gave  the 
hatchet  to  the  Indians  when  our  old  chiefs  were  alive.  They  are 
now  dead.  In  that  war  the  British  were  thrown  flat  upon  their 
backs  by  the  Americans.  You  took  them  by  the  hand  and  made 
peace  without  consulting  us.  We  fear  you  will  do  so  again. 
When  this  war  was  declared  our  British  father  gave  us  the  toma- 
hawk and  told  us  that  he  wanted  our  assistance,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  get  back  for  us  our  lands,  which  the  Americans  had 
taken  from  us. 

"  You  told  us  to  bring  our  families  here,  and  promised  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  that  while  our  men  went  out  to  fight  the  Ameri- 
cans our  women  and  children  should  want  for  nothing.  Your 
fleet  has  gone  out ;  we  know  that  they  have  fought ;  we  have 
heard  the  great  guns.  But  we  know  not  what  has  happened  to 
the  chief  with  one  arm.  Your  ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we 
are  much  surprised  to  see  our  father  tying  up  everything  and  pre- 
paring to  run  in  the  other  direction.  You  always  told  us  to  re- 
main here,  and  declared  that  you  would  never  take  your  foot  from 
British  ground.  Now  we  see  that  you  are  drawing  back,  without 
waiting  to  get  sight  of  the  enemy.  We  must  compare  our  father 
to  a  fat  dog,  who,  when  afrighted,  drops  his  tail  between  his  legs 
and  runs  away. 

"  The  Americans  have  not  yet  defeated  us  by  land.  We  are 
not  sure  that  they  have  by  water.  We  therefore  wish  to  remain 
here  and  fight  our  enemy,  should  they  make  their  appearance. 
If  they  defeat  us  we  will  then  retreat. 

**  At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  in  the  last  war,  the  Americans 
certainly  defeated  us.  And  when  we  fled  to  the  British  fort  the 
gates  were  shut  against  us.  We  wrr^  afraid  that  it  might  be  so 
again ;  but  instead  of  that  we  see  our  British  friends  preparing 
themselves  to  flee  from  their  garrison.  You  have  the  arms  and 
ammunition  which  our  British  father  sent  for  his  red  children.  If 
you  intend  to  go  away  give  them  to  us,  and  then  you  may  go  and 
welcome.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Spirit.  We  are 
determined  to  defend  our  lands,  and  if  it  be  His  will  we  wish  to 
be  buried  beneath  them." 
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On  the  28th  September,  only  eighteen  days  after  Perry's  victory. 
General  Harrison  landed  a  force  of  nearly  three  thousand  men  at 
but  a  short  distance  from  Maiden,  and  marched  upon  the  works. 
But  he  founded  them  deserted.  The  fortress  and  all  the  store- 
houses were  in  ashes.  The  next  day  General  Harrisoa  with  his 
troops  re- crossed  the  river  and  took  [xjssessionof  Detroit..  There 
was  no  force  there  to  resist  him.  The  vast  peninsula  of  Michigan 
was  thus  again  restored  to  the  United  States. 

General  Proctor,  with  his  disheartened  Indian  allies,  was  on  the 
rapid  retreat  towards  the  heart  of  Canada*  There  was  a  con- 
siderable river,  called  the  Thames,  flowing  from  the  east  through 
a  wild  and  entirely  unbroken  wilderness  and  emptying  into  Lake 
St.  Clair.  Proctor  was  slowly  and  laboriously  retreating  along 
this  pathless  valley*  encountering  i numerable  obstacles.  General 
Harrison,  having  speedily  consolidated  his  conquest  at  DetroitpOn 
the  2d  of  October  crossed  the  river  to  the  Canadian  shore,  and 
commenced  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  foe.  He  had  an  admir- 
able army  of  a  little  over  three  thousand  men,  including  a  regi- 
ment of  mounted  infantry  under  Colonel  Johnson.  Accustomed 
to  Indian  warfare,  he  moved  rapidly,  but  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

On  the  5th  of  the  month  his  army  overtook  the  retreating  foe. 
General  Proctor  had  posted  himself  very  strongly,  with  the  River 
Thames  protecting  one  flunk,  and  an  almost  impassable  marsh  the 
other.  The  Indians  occupied  a  very  dense  forest  just  beyond  the 
swamp.  The  battle-field  was  about  eighty  miles  northeast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  In  General  Harrison ^s  official  account 
of  the  battle  he  writes : 

"  I  determined  to  break  the  British  line  at  once,  by  a  charge  of 
the  mounted  infantry  1  placed  myself  at  the  bead  of  the  front 
line  of  infantry  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  and  to 
give  the  necessary  support.  The  army  had  moved  on  in  this  order 
but  a  short  distance,  when  the  mounted  men  received  the  iire  of 
the  British  line,  and  were  ordered  to  charge.  The  horses  in  front 
of  the  column  recoiled  from  the  fire.  Our  column,  at  length  get- 
ting into  motion,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  irresistible  force. 
In  one  minute  the  contest  in  front  was  over.  The  British  officers, 
seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  their  disordered  ranks  to  order,  and 
our  mounted  men  wheeling  upon  them  and  pouring  in  a  destruc- 
tive fire,  immediately  surrendered.      It  Is  certain  that  three  only 
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of  our  troops  were  wounded  in  this  charge.  In  one  minute  the 
contest  in  front  was  over." 

General  Harrison  marched  from  Detroit  with  thirty-five 
hundred  men.  He  left  on  the  way,  or  held  in  reserve,  one 
thousand.  Thus  he  brought  into  the  battle  about  twenty-five 
hundred.  General  Proctor  had  one  thousand  British  regulars^ 
and  twenty-five  hundred  Indians,  under  Tecumseh.  Proctor, 
seeing  his  British  troops  utterly  routed,  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  with  two  hundred  dragoons.  General  Harrison  then 
turned  all  his  force  upon  the  Indians.  The  savages  fought  very 
persistently  for  a  time  from  behind  the  trees.  But  at  lengthy 
having  lost  their  leader  and  a  large  number  of  their  bravest  warriors^ 
they  fled  precipitately  with  yells  into  the  thick  woods,  where  no 
mounted  foe  could  follow  them.  The  defeat  of  the  British  army- 
was  entire.  Proctor  lost,  of  his  regular  troops,  sixty-nine  in 
killed  and  wounded.  Six  hundred  of  his  soldiers  and  officers 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians  left  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Among  the  slain  was  their  renowned 
chieftain,  Tecumseh.  The  artillery  which  was  taken  from  the 
British  with  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  and  which  General  Hull  had 
surrendered  at  Detroit,  was  all  captured. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Who  killed  Tecumseh  ?  "  The 
following  narrative,  given  by  Mr.  Caleb  Atwater,  would  seem  to 
settle  that  question : 

"  In  this  action  Tecumseh  was  killed,  which  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  almost  innumerable  fictions.  The  writer  s  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  the  truth  is  equal  to  that  of  any  person  now 
living.  He  was  personally  very  well  acquainted  with  that 
celebrated  warrior.  He  accompanied  Tecumseh,  Elsquataway> 
Fourlegs  and  Caraymaunee  on  their  tour  among  the  Six  Nations 
in  New  York  in  1809,  and  acted  as  their  interpreter  among  those 
Indians.  In  1829,  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  the  two  latter  Indians^ 
both  then  civil  chiefs  of  the  Winnebagos,  were  with  the  writer, 
who  was  then  acting  as  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aff'airs  in  the 
United  States  service. 

"  From  the  statement  of  these  constant  companions  of  Tecum- 
seh during  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life,  we  proceed  to  state 
that  Tecumseh  lay  with  his  warriors  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  in  a  forest  of  thick  underbrush  on  the  left  of  the  American 
army.     These  Indians  were  at  no  period  of  the  battle  out  of  the 
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thick  underbrush.  No  officer  was  seen  between  them  and  the 
American  array.  Tecumseh  fell  at  the  very  first  fire  of  the 
Kentucky  dragoons,  pierced  by  thirty  bullets,  and  was  carried 
four  or  five  miles  into  the  thiclc  woods,  and  was  there  buried  by 
the  warriors  who  told  the  story  of  his  fate. 

"This  account  was  repeated  to  me  three  several  limes,  word 
for  word,  and  neither  of  the  relators  ever  knew  the  fictions  to 
which  Tecumseh*s  ^Lttth  had  given  rise.  Some  of  these  fictions 
originated  in  the  mis?|iievous  design  of  ridiculing  the  person  who 
is  said  to  have  killed  this  savage,  and  who,  by-the-by,  killed  no 
one,  that  day  at  least,  either  red  or  white.  General  Harrison, 
who  planned  this  well-fought  and  successful  battle,  has  never 
been  applauded  for  what  he  so  richly  merited,  while  an  individtial, 
a  subordinate,  who  merely  did  his  duty,  as  every  other  officer 
and  soldier  did,  has  been  applauded  to  the  very  echo  for  killing 
an  Indian !  If  that  had  been  true,  he  deserved  no  more  credit  than, 
any  one  common  soldier  in  the  engagement, 

"A  few  Mohawks,  and  some  other  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors 
belonging  to  the  Canadian  Indians  about  Lake  Ontario,  were 
mixed  with  the  British  regulars  in  the  front  line  of  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  savages  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  the  remain* 
der  of  these  Indians  on  horseback  fled  with  Proctor,  The  Indian 
found  dead  belonged  to  these  Indians,  and  not  to  the  Winneba^ 
gos  or  Shawanese,  who,  in  this  battle,  lay  in  ambush  beyond  a 
morass  on  the  left  of  the  American  army." 

The  annihilation  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  the  re-con- 
quest of  Detroit,  and  the  utter  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the 
British  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  brought  peace  to  the 
northwestern  frontier*  The  population  of  Ohio  was  now  three 
hundred  thousand.  At  the  conclusion  of  Wayne  s  war,  eighteen 
years  before,  it  numbered  but  five  thousand.  The  battle  of  the 
Thames  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  October,  18 13- 

President  Madison,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  November  4, 
181 2,  speaking  of  this  employment  of  the  savages  by  the  British, 
writes : 

"  The  enemy  has  not  scrupled  to  call  to  his  aid  the  ruthless 
ferocity  of  the  savages,  armed  with  instruments  of  carnage  and 
torture,  which  are  known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  In  this 
outrage  against  the  laws  of  honorable  war,  and  against  the  feel- 
ings sacred  to  humanity,  the  British  commanders  cannot  resort  to 
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the  plea  of  retaliation,  for  it  is  committecJ  in  the  face  of  our  ex- 
ample. They  cannot  mitigate  it  by  calling  it  self-defense  against 
men  in  arms,  for  it  embraces  the  most  shocking  butcheries  of 
defenseless  families.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  they  are  not 
answerable  for  the  atrocities  perpetrated,  fo^  the  savages  are  em- 
ployed with  a  knowledge,  and  even  with  menaces,  that  their  fury 
cannot  be  controlled.  Such  is  the  spectaclev  which  the  deputed 
authorities  of  a  nation  boasting  its  religi-esL  vnd  morality  have  not 
refrained  from  presenting  to  an  enlightencf  age." 

Peace  was  made  with  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  18 14.  The  Indians,  after  the  fall  of  Tecumseh, 
renounced  all  hope  of  arresting  the  advances  of  the  white  men. 
Tribe  after  tribe  renounced  its  hunting-grounds,  and,  receiving  in 
exchange  rich  annuities  from  the  United  Stat^^,  retired  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

Previous  to  the  year  181 2  there  was  no  permanent  state  capi- 
tal in  Ohio.  In  the  year  181 6  the  state  government  was  estab- 
lished at  Columbus.  The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  were  held 
at  Chillicothe  until  18 10,  and  then  at  Zanesville.  In  181  a  the 
high  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  just  opposite  Franklinton,  was 
selected  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  as  a  site  for  the  future 
capital.  The  region  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness.  In  De- 
cember, 181 6,  the  state  authorities  met  there  for  the  first  time  in 
legislative  session.  The  location  was  very  beautiful,  and  was  on 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Philadelphia,  from  which  it  was 
distant  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  was  also  on  the  same 
longitude  with  Detroit,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
south  of  that  city. 

The  proprietors  of  the  land  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
state.  The  town,  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  was  carefully 
surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  on  the  i8th  of  June,  1812,  the  first  sale 
of  lots  by  public  auction  was  held.  On  that  day  war  was  declared 
with  Great  Britain.  The  city  grew  very  rapidly,  emigrants  flow- 
ing in  from  all  quarters.  A  curious  incident  occurred  in  Colum- 
bus in  the  year  1822,  which  is  worthy  of  record.  The  Columbus 
Gazette  of  August  29  contains  the  following  notice: 

"  Grand  Squirrel  Hunt.  The  squirrels  are  becoming  so  numer* 
ous  in  the  county  as  to  threaten  serious  injury,  if  not  destruction, 
to  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  during  the  ensuing  fall.  Much  good 
might  be  done  by  a  ge/teral  turn  out  of  all  citizens  whose  conven- 
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ience  will  permit,  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
alarming  ravages  of  these  mischievous  neighbors.  It  is  therefore 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  different  townships,  each  to  meet 
and  choose  two  or  three  of  their  citizens  in  a  hunting  caucus  at 
the  house  of  ChristianHeyl,  on  Saturday,  the  31st  instant,  at  two 
o'clock  P.  M.  Should  the  time  above  stated  prove  to  be  too  short 
for  the  townships  to  hold  meetings  as  above  recommended^  the 
following  persons  are  respectfully  nominated  and  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  at  Columbus  " 

Thirty-four  persons  were  then  nominated  from  the  several 
townships.  A  subsequent  paper  says,  "  The  hunt  was  conducted 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  in  our  last  paper.  On  counting  the 
scalps  it  appeared  that  nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
scalps  were  produced.  It  is  imix)ssible  to  say  what  number  in 
all  were  killed,  as  a  great  many  of  the  hunters  did  not  come  in.'* 

Continuous  efforts  were  now  made  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles 
to  all  their  lands  within  the  state.  During  the  year  181 7  Honora* 
ble  Lewis  Cass  and  Honorable  Duncan  Walker  met  a  large  dele^ 
gation  of  the  Indian  chiefs  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  and 
succeeded  in  purchasing  an  immense  expanse  of  territory.  The 
Wyandots  reserved  twelve  miles  square  in  Wyandot  County,  on 
the  Upper  Sandusky,  and  there  were  also  two  other  very  small 
reservations. 

The  Wyandots  were  considered  the  bravest  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes.  Several  of  their  chiefs  were  men,  not  only  of  highly  moral, 
but  of  religious  character.  In  the  early  occupation  of  Canada  by 
the  French,  the  Catholics,  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  self-sacri* 
fice  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  established  a  mission  there. 
The  first  Protestant  who  preached  to  them  was  John  Stewart,  a 
mulatto,  of  the  Methodist  denomination.  He  was  followed  by  a 
regularly  established  mission  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Rev. 
James  B.  Finley,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  formed  a  church  here 
and  organized  a  school.  One  ef  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  Between-the» 
Logs,  became  quite  a  celebrated  preacher. 

Another  of  these  Christian  chiefs,  Sum-mun-de-wat,  was  bru- 
tally murdered  by  some  miscreant  white  men.  He  had  been  out, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  on  a  hunting  exj^sdition  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  what  is  now  Hancock  County.  He  had  returned  to  his 
lodge  with  a  pood  supply  of  fixxi,  and  was  silting  with  his  wife 
and  children  at  his  fire  when  three  white  men  entered.     The 
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hospitable  Indian  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness.  His 
wife  immediately  cooked  a  supper  for  them,  Sam-m(jn-de-wat, 
after  they  had  finished  their  supper,  according  to  his  custom » 
kneeled  with  his  wife  and  children  in  family  prayer  He  then 
provided  his  guests  with  a  comfortable  couch  of  skins  for  sleep. 

In  the  night  these  wretches  rose  and  murdered  the  chief  and 
his  wife,  and  plundered  the  lodge  of  all  its  valuables.  They  were 
so  bold  and  unblushing  in  this  crime  that  they  were  easily  arrest- 
ed. They  were,  however,  allowed  to  escape,  and  were  never  pun- 
ished. In  speaking  of  this  case,  Colonel  Johnston  says,  that  in  a 
period  of  fifty-three  years,  since  he  first  went  to  the  West,  he 
never  knew  of  but  one  instance  in  which  a  white  man  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian.  Such  were 
the  outrages  which  often  stung  the  Indians  to  madness.  This  one 
exception  was  brought  about  by  the  efficient  action  of  Colonel 
Johnston  himself,  aided  by  the  promptness  of  the  Hon.  John  C- 
Calhoun,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War.  He  took  an  interest 
in  bringing  the  offender  to  justice^  which  was  very  unusual  oa  the 
part  of  the  oflftcers^of  our  govern  meat 

Rev.  Mr.  Finley,  in  his  interesting  History  of  the  Wyandot 
Mission,  often  alludes  to  this  Christian  chieftain.  The  following 
anecdotes  which  he  relates  will  be  read  with  interest : 

**  Sum-mun-de-wat  amused  me  after  he  came  home  by  relating 
a  circumstance  which  occurred  one  cold  evening  just  before  sun- 
down. *  I  met,*  said  he,  *  on  a  small  path  not  far  from  my  camp  a 
man  who  asked  me  if  I  could  talk  English.  I  said,  "  Little."  He 
ask  me,  "  How  far  is  it  to  a  house  ?  *'  I  answer,  **  I  do  n*t  know^ 
maybe  ten  miles,  maybe  eight  miles/'  '*  Is  there  a  path  leading 
to  it  ?  "  "  No  ;  by-and-by  dis  go  out  (pointing  to  the  path  they 
were  on),  then  all  wood.  You  go  home  with  me,  sleep,  me  go 
show  you  to-morrow.'* 

***Then  he  came  to  my  camp;  so  take  horse,  tie,  give  him  some 
corn  and  brush,  then  my  wife  give  him  some  supper.  He  ask  me 
where  I  come.     I  say  *  Sandusky.'     He  say,  *  You  know  Finlcy  ?  ' 

*  Yes,*  I  say.  *  He  is  my  brother,  my  father/  Then  he  say,  '  He 
is  my  brother/  Then  1  feel  something  in  my  heart  burn*  I  say^ 
*You  preacher?'     He  say, 'Yes;*  and  I  shook  hands  and  say^ 

*  My  brother !  *  Then  we  try  talk.  Then  I  say,  *  You  sing  and 
pray/  So  he  did.  Then  he  say  to  me,  *  Sing  and  pray/  So  I 
did ;  and  I   so  much  cry  I  can't  pray.     No  go  sleep ;  I  can't,  t 
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wake,  my  heart  full.  All  night  I  pray  and  praise  God,  for  He 
send  me  preacher  to  sleep  in  my  camp.  Next  morning  soon  come, 
and  he  want  to  go.  Then  I  show  him  through  the  woods,  until 
we  come  to  big  road.  Then  he  took  me  by  hand  and  say,  *  Fare- 
well, brother ;  by-and-by  we  meet  up  in  Heaven.*  Then  me  cry, 
and  my  brother  cry.  We  part ;  I  go  hunt.  All  day  I  cry,  and  no 
see  deer  jump  up  and  run  away.  Then  I  go  and  pray  by  some 
log.  My  heart  so  full  of  joy  that  I  cannot  walk  much.  I  say,  *  I 
cannot  hunt.'  Sometimes  I  sing.  Then  I  stop  and  clap  my 
hands  and  look  up  to  God,  my  Heavenly  Father.  Then  the  love 
come  so  fast  in  my  heart  I  can  hardly  stand.  So  I  went  home, 
and  said,  *This  is  my  happiest  day.*" 

Rev.  Mr.  Finley  relates  another  anecdote  of  one  of  these  Wy- 
andot chiefs,  who,  subsequently  to  the  event  here  recorded,  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brave  and  sagacious 
of  their  warriors,  and  was  selected  by  the  tribe  to  kill  Adam  Poe, 
who  resided  in  a  lonely  hut  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
River.  We  have  previously  described  the  desperate  conflict  in 
whiph  Poe  and  his  party  killed  five  out  of  six  of  an  Indian  band. 

"  The  Wyandots  chose  chief  Rohn-yen-ness  as  a  proper  person 
to  kill  him,  and  then  make  his  escape.  He  went  to  Poe's  house* 
and  was  met  with  great  friendship.  Poe  not  having  any  suspicion 
of  his  design,  the  best  in  the  house  was  furnished  him.  When  the 
time  to  retire  to  sleep  came,  he  made  a  pallet  on  the  floor  for  his 
Indian  guest  to  sleep.  He  and  his  wife  went  to  bed  in  the  same 
room.  Rohn-yen-ness  said  that  they  both  soon  feel  asleep. 
There  being  no  person  about  the  house  but  some  children,  this 
afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  execute  his  purpose ;  but  the 
kindness  they  had  both  shown  him  worked  in  his  mind.  He 
asked  himself  how  he  could  get  up  and  kill  even  an  enemy  that 
had  taken  him  in  and  treated  him  so  well,  so  much  like  a  brother. 

**  The  more  he  thought  about  it  the  worse  he  felt.  But  still,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  sent  by  his  nation  to  avenge  the  death  of 
two  of  its  most  valiant  warriors ;  and  their  spirits  would  not  be 
appeased  until  the  blood  of  Poe  was  shed.  There  he  said  he  lay, 
in  this  conflict  of  mind,  until  about  midnight.  The  duty  he  owed 
to  his  nation  and  the  spirits  of  his  departed  friends  aroused  him. 
He  seized  his  knife  and  tomahawk  and  crept  to  the  bedside  of  his 
sleeping  host.  Again  the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from 
Poe  stared  him  in  the  face;  and  he  said,  *  It  is  mean — it  is  un- 
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worthy  the  character  of  an  Indian  warrior  to  kill  even  an  enemy 
who  has  so  kindly  treated  him/  He  went  back  to  his  pallet  and 
slept  till  morning. 

"  His  kind  friend  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and  told  him  that 
they  were  once  enemies,  btit  that  now  they  had  buried  the  hatchet 
and  were  brothers,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  always  be  so- 
Rohn-yan-ness,  overw^helmed  with  a  sense  of  the  generous  treat* 
ment  he  had  received  from  his  once  powerful  enemy,  but  now  his 
kind  friend,  left  him  to  join  his  party.  He  said  that  the  more  he 
reflected  on  what  he  had  done,  and  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  done  right.  This  once 
revengeful  savage  warrior  was  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  an 
evening,  and  all  his  plans  frustrated.  This  man  became  one  of 
the  most  pious  and  devoted  of  the  Indian  converts.  Although  s. 
chief,  he  was  as  humble  as  a  child.  He  used  his  steady  influence 
against  the  traders  and  their  fire-water." 

In  the  treaty  which  Messrs*  Cass  and  Walker  made  with  the 
Indians  at  the  Maumee  Rapids,  in  1819,  the  Dela wares  retained 
a  tract  of  three  miles  square  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wyandot 
tract.  The  Senecas  also  reserved  forty  thousand  acres  on  the 
east  side  of  Sandusky  River,  mainly  in  Seneca  County,  But  in 
the  year  1829  the  DeUwares  ceded  their  reservation  to  the  United 
States;  and  the  Senecas  theirs  in  1831.  In  the  year  1S42  the 
Wyandots  surrendered  their  territory  also.  And  thus  every  foot 
of  the  soil  of  Ohio  passed  from  the  red  men,  who  had  so  long 
roved  its  savage  wilderness,  into  the  hands  of  the  white  man,  who 
was  destined  to  make  the  wilderness  bud  and  bloom  as  the  rose. 

Mr.  Brish  relates  the  following  incident  as  illustrative  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  of  the  composure  with 
which  their  warriors  would  meet.  The  tribe  had  diminished  to 
about  four  hundred  souls. 

About  the  year  1825  three  of  the  prominent  chiefs  went  on  an 
excursion  to  seek  a  new  home  and  fresh  hunting-grounds  for  their 
people.  Their  names  were  Coon  stick.  Steel  and  Cracked  Hoof. 
They  returned  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years.  Coon  stick 
and  Steel  were  brothers.  They  left  behind  them  an  older  brother, 
Comstock,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  a  younger  brother, 
John 

The  two  brothers  who  went  West  finding,  on  their  return,  that 
their  elder  brother,  Comstock,  was  dead,  and  that  their  younger 
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brother  was  chief  in  his  stead,  charged  John  with  having  caused 
the  death  of  Comstock  by  witchcraft.  He  denied  the  charge  most 
earnestly. 

"  I  loved  my  brother  Comstock,"  said  he,  "  more  than  I  loved 
the  green  earth  I  stand  upon.  I  would  give  up  myself,  limb  by 
limb,  piecemeal  by  piecemeal ;  I  would  shed  my  blood,  drop  by 
drop,  to  restore  him  to  life." 

But  his  protestations  of  innocence  and  love  for  his  brother  were 
all  unavailing.  His  brothers  told  him  that  he  must  die,  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  be  his  executioners.     John  calmly  replied : 

"  I  am  willing  to  die.  I  ask  only  that  you  will  allow  me  to  live 
until  to-morrow  morning,  that  I  may  see  the  sun  rise  once  more. 
I  will  sleep  to-night  in  the  porch  of  Hard  Hickory's  lodge,  which 
fronts  the  east.     There  you  will  find  me  at  sunrise." 

They  acceded  to  this  request.  Gx)nstick  and  Steel,  awaiting 
the  morning  when  they  were  to  kill  their  brother,  passed  the  night 
in  a  lodge  near  by.  In  the  morning  they  proceeded  to  the  hut  of 
Hard  Hickory,  who  himself  told  this  story  to  Mr.  Bliss.  He  said 
that  just  as  the  sun  was  rising  he  heard  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  the  brothers,  and  opened  the  door  of  his  hut  to  peep  out.  There 
he  saw  John  asleep,  wrapped  in  his  blanket.  His  brothers  awoke 
him.  He  rose  and  took  from  his  head  a  large  handkerchief  which 
was  wound  around  it.  His  hair,  which  was  very  long,  fell  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  doomed  chief  looked  calmly  around  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  landscape  and  upon  the  rising  sun,  taking  evi- 
dently a  farewell  view,  and  then  said  to  his  brothers  that  he  was 
ready  to  die. 

The  brothers  had  brought  with  them  another  Indian  warrior  by 
the  name  of  Shane.  Coonstick  with  Shane  each  took  John  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  along  towards  the  place  of  his  execution.  Steel 
followed  behind,  with  his  gleaming  tomahawk  in  his  hand.  They 
had  advanced  about  ten  steps  from  the  porch  when  Steel  struck 
his  brother  a  heavy  blow  with  his  tomahawk  xiyion  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  fell  to  the  ground  as  the  blood  gushed  from  the  dread- 
ful wound.  Supposing  him  to  be  killed,  they  dragged  him 
beneath  a  tree  near  by.  There,  perceiving  signs  of  life,  Steel 
drew  his  knife  and  cut  his  brother's  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  The 
next  day  the  corpse  was  buried  with  the  customary  Indian  cere- 
monies. 

This  horrible  scene  occurred  in  Seneca  County,  Ohio,  in  the 
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year  1828.    Steel  was  arrested  and  tried  in   Sandusky  County, 
and  was  acquitted.     When  the  tribe  removed  far  away  beyond " 
the  Mississippi,  the  two  brothers  carefully  leveled  the  ground 
around  the  grave,  so  that  no  vestige  of  the  burial  might  remain. 

The  first  steamboat  which  descended  the  Ohio  River  was  called 
the  New  Orleans.  It  was  a  vessel  of  about  four  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  was  built  at  Ptttsburgh  in  idii  The  success  which 
had  attended  steam  navigation  on  the  Hudson  led  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  western  rivers,  to  ascertain  their  adaptation  to 
be  navigated  by  steam.  The  result  was  that  this  first  boat  was 
built,  which  was  designed  to  ply  between  Natchci  and  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  October,  i8\i,  the  boat  commenced  its  adventurous  voyage 
down  the  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  As  the 
object  was  merely  to  convey  the  boat  to  her  station,  no  freight  or 
passengers  were  taken.  The  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  there  is  another  thousand 
miles  of  water  to  be  traversed.  As  wood  was  burned^  and  there 
were  no  wood-yards  on  the  way,  many  delays  were  unavoidable. 
The  only  persons  on  board  the  boat  were  Mr  Roscvelt,  of  New 
York,  his  young  wife  and  family,  Mr.  Baker,  the  engineer,  Andrew 
Jack,  the  pilot,  six  hands  and  a  few  domestics.  Mr  Rosevelt 
was  the  agent  of  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr,  Fulton,  who>  it 
would  seem,  had  caused  the  boat  to  be  built, 

Mr.  Rosevelt,  in  surveying  the  stream,  had  discovered  two  beds 
of  coal,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  rapids  of 
Louisville,  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  riven  He  took  some  tools 
with  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  using  that  fuel.  The  voyage 
-down  the  river  from  Pittsburgh  to  Louisville,  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  was  accomplished  in  seventy  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  aided  by  the  current 

The  novel  appearance  of  the  boat,  and  the  fearful  rapidity  with 
which  it  seemed  to  rush  through  the  waters,  upon  which  only  flat* 
bottomed  boats  had  thus  far  appeared  floating  upon  the  current, 
excited  the  amazement  of  all  who  dwelt  upon  'the  banks  of  the 
lonely  stream.  The  boat  entered  Louisville  in  the  middle  of  a 
bright  moonlight  night.  The  strange  noise  created  by  the  steam 
rushing  through  the  valves,  as  the  boat  rounded  to  at  the  landings 
<:reated  a  general  alarm  in  the  settlement.    The  citizens  generally 
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rose  from  their  beds,  and  come  out  in  the  streets  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  strange  disturbance. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  depth  of  water  upon  the  rapids^ 
the  boat  was  detained  at  Louisville  for  three  weeks.  It  improved 
the  time  in  running  several  trips  between  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  last  week  in  November  the  waters  rose,  and  the  steamer 
resumed  her  voyage.  We  transcribe  from  the  Great  West,  with 
some  slight  abbreviation,  an  account  of  the  fearful  earthquakes 
which  were  soon  encountered. 

When  the  steamer  arrived  about  five  miles  above  the  Yellow 
Banks,  they  moored  the  boat  opposite  the  first  vein  of  coal,  and 
which  had  been  purchased  in  the  interim  of  the  government  of 
Indiana.  They  found  a  large  quantity  already  quarried  to  their 
hand,  and  conveyed  to  the  shore  by  the  depredators,  who  had  not 
found  means  to  remove  it.  With  this  they  commenced  loading 
their  boat.  While  thus  employed  they  were  accosted  in  great 
alarm  by  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  who  inquired  if  they  had 
not  heard  strange  noises  on  the  river  and  in  the  woods  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  said  that  the  shores  of  the  river  shook^ 
and  that  they  had  repeatedly  felt  the  earth  tremble  beneath  their 
feet. 

Hitherto  nothing  extraordinary  had  been  perceived  on  boaxd 
the  boat.  The  following  day  they  pursued  their  monotonous 
voyage  in  those  vast  solitudes.  The  weather  was  observed  to  be 
oppressively  hot ;  the  air  was  misty,  still  and  dull.  Though  the 
sun  was  visible,  like  a  glowing  ball  of  copper,  his  rays  hardly  shed 
more  than  a  mournful  twilight  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Even- 
ing  drew  nigh,  and  with  it  some  indications  of  what  was  passing 
around  them  became  evident.  As  they  sat  on  deck,  ever  and 
anon  they  heard  a  rushing  sound  and  violent  splash,  and  large 
portions  of  the  shore  tearing  away  from  the  land  and  falling  into 
the  river.  It  was  an  awful  day;  so  still  that  you  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  upon  the  deck.  They  spoke  little,  for  every  one  ap- 
peared thunderstruck. 

The  second  day  after  leaving  the  Yellow  Banks,  the  sun,  hang- 
ing over  the  forest,  presented  the  same  dim  ball  of  fire,  and  the 
air  was  thick,  dull  and  oppressive  as  before.  The  portentous 
signs  of  this  terrible  natural  convulsion  continued  and  increased. 
The  pilot,  alarmed  and  confused,  affirmed  that  he  was  lost,  as  he 
found  the  channel  everywhere  altered.     Where  he  had  hitherto 
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known  deep  water  there  lay  numberless  trees  with  their  roots  up* 
ward.  The  trees  were  seen  waving  and  nodding  on  the  bank  with- 
out a  wind;  but  the  adventurers  had  no  choice  but  to  continue  their 
route.  Towards  evening  they  found  themselves  at  a  loss  for  a 
place  of  shelter.  They  had  usually  brought  to  under  the  shore; 
but  everywhere  they  saw  the  high  banks  disappearing,  ovenvheU 
ming  many  a  flat-boat  and  raft,  from  which  their  owners  had 
landed  and  escaped. 

A  large  island  which  had  been  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  rivers 
and  which  the  pilot  knew  very  wellj  was  sougtit  for  in  vain.  It 
had  entirely  disappeared.  Thus,  in  doubt  and  terror,  they  pro* 
ceeded  hour  after  hour  until  dark,  when  they  found  a  small 
island  and  moored  themselves  at  its  fool.  Here  they  lay^  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck  during  the  long  winter's  nighlj  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  waters,  which  roared  and  gurgled  horribly  around 
them;  and  hearing,  from  time  to  timet  the  rushing  earth  slide 
from  the  shore,  and  the  commotion  as  the  falling  mass  of  earth 
and  trees  was  swallowed  up  by  the  river. 

The  lady  of  the  party,  who  was  in  very  delicate  health,  having 
a  babe  in  her  arms,  who  was  born  as  their  boat  lay  off  Louisville, 
was  frequently  awakened  from  her  restless  slumber  by  the  jar 
given  to  the  furniture  and  loose  articles  in  the  cabin,  as  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  shock  of  the  passing  earth- 
quake was  communicated  from  the  island  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 
It  was  a  long  night.  But  the  morning  showed  them  that  they 
were  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  shores  and  channel  were 
now  not  recognizable.     Everything  seemed  changed. 

About  noon  of  that  day  they  reached  the  small  town  of  New 
Madrid,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  they  found 
the  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  distress  and  consternation.  Part 
of  the  population  had  fled  in  terror  to  the  higher  grounds,  others 
begged  to  be  taken  on  boards  as  the  earth  was  opening  in  fis- 
sures on  every  side,  and  their  houses  were  hourly  falling  around 
them. 

Proceeding  thence  they  found  the  Mississippi  unusually 
swollen,  turbid  and  full  of  trees.  After  many  days  of  great 
danger,  though  they  felt  and  perceived  no  more  of  the  earth- 
quakes, they  reached  their  destination  at  Natchez,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  week  in  January,  i8ii,  to  the  astonishment  of  M.  The 
escape  of  the  boat  had  been  considered  an  impossibility. 
45 
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The  Orleans  continued  to  run  between  New  Orleans  and 
Natchez  for  a  couple  of  years.  She  was  then  wrecked  near 
Baton  Rouge,  by  striking  on  a  snag.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  several  other  steamers  were  built  and  launched  on  the 
Western  rivers.  The  confidence  of  the  community  in  these  boats 
was  of  slow  growth.  But  when,  in  the  Spring  of  1817,  a  boat  of 
four  hundred  tons  made  the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans  and  back  in  forty-five  days,  the  universal  voice  declared 
that  steamboats  on  the  western  waters  were  proved  to  be  a 
success. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  PHENOMENA, 


The  Great  Earthquake  —  Extent  op  the  Agitation — Sin- 
gular Effects — Influence  Upon  the  Minds  of  the  Peo* 
PLE  —  Anecdotes — Terror  and  Suffering — Aspect  of 
THE  Country — The  Great  Tornado  —  Its  Fearful  Power 
—  Devastation  —  Wonderful  Effects  —  Singular  Bodilv 
Phenomena  —  The  Jerks  —  Its  Rise  and  Progress  — 
Graphic  Description  ^ — Solomon  Spaulding's  Book  —  Job 
Smith  —  His  Character  and  Cunning — Spread  of  the 
Delusion — The  Mormons  Driven  from  Ohio* 

The  great  earthquake  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  last 
chapter,  was  an  event  so  extraordinary  that  it  calls  for  a  more 
minute  record.  It  not  only  shook  the  whole  majestic  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  center,  but  the  Alleghany  Mountains  trem- 
bled beneath  its  gigantic  throes,  and  its  convulsions  agitated  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The  subterranean  forces  which  could  have 
produced  such  results,  must  have  been  of  inconceivable  magni- 
tude. 

The  region  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  seems  to  have  been  the 
center  of  the  most  violent  shocks.  The  first  shock  occurred  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  of  December,  181  r.  They  were  repeated  at 
intervals  for  two  or  three  months.  These  shocks,  in  their  terrible 
upheavings  of  the  earth,  equal  any  phenomena  of  the  kind  of  which 
history  gives  any  record.  The  country  was  very  tliinly  settled, 
and  there  were  but  few  educated  men  in  the  whole  region  who 
could  philosophically  note  the  phenomena  which  were  witucssed. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  houses  were  very  frail,  being  built  oflogs. 
Such  structures  would  sway  to  and  fro  with  the  surgings  of  the 
earth,  but  they  were  not  easily  thrown  down.  Vast  tracts  of  land 
were  precipitated  into  the  turbid,  foaming  current  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    The  graveyard  at  New  Madrid  was,  at  one  swoop,  torn 
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away,  and  with  all  its  mouldering  dead  was  swept  down  the 
stream.  Most  of  the  houses  in  New  Madrid  were  destroyed. 
Large  regions  of  forest,  miles  in  extent,  suddenly  sank,  disappear- 
ing entirely,  while  the  waters  rushed  in,  forming  upon  the  spot 
almost  fathomless  lakes.  Other  lakes  were  drained,  leaving  only 
vast  basins  of  mud,  where  apparently  for  centuries  in  the  solitudes 
of  the  forest  the  waves  had  rolled. 

The  whole  wilderness  territory,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  three  hundred  miles  to  the  St.  Francis,  was  so  convulsed 
as  to  create  lakes  and  islands,  ravines  and  marshes,  whose  numbers 
never  can  be  fully  known.  There  were  some  effects  produced 
which  it  was  very  difficult  to  account  for.  Large  trees  were  split 
through  the  heart  of  the  tough  wood.  They  were  thrown  together 
and  their  branches  were  almost  inextricably  intertwined.  They 
were  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  were  lodged  in  every  angle 
towards  the  earth  and  the  horizon.  The  undulations  of  the  earth 
resembled  the  surges  of  a  tempest-lashed  ocean,  the  billows  ever 
increasing  in  magnitude.  At  the  greatest  elevation  these  earth- 
billows  would  burst  open,  and  water,  sand  and  coal  would  be 
ejected  as  high  as  the  loftiest  trees.  Some  of  the  chasms  thus 
created  were  very  deep. 

Wide  districts  were  covered  by  a  shower  of  small  white  sand» 
like  the  ground  after  a  snow-storm.  This  spread  of  desolation 
would  render  the  region  quite  uninhabitable.  Other  immense 
tracts  were  flooded  with  water  from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  deep. 
As  the  water  subsided,  the  coating  of  barren  sand  was  left  behind. 

•*  Indeed,  it  must  have  been  a  scene  of  horror  in  these  deep 
forests  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  night,  and  by  wading  in 
the  water  to  the  middle  to  fly  from  these  concussions  which  were 
occurring  every  few  hours  with  a  noise  equally  terrible  to  beasts 
and  birds  as  to  men.  The  birds  themselves  lost  all  power  and 
disposition  to  fly,  and  retreated  to  the  bosoms  of  men  — their 
fellow  suflerers  in  this  general  convulsion.  A  few  persons  sank  in 
these  chasms,  and  were  providentially  extricated.  A  number  per- 
ished who  sank  with  their  boats  in  the  Mississippi.  A  bursting  of 
the  earth  just  below  the  village  of  New  Madrid  arrested  the 
mighty  Mississippi  in  its  course,  and  caused  a  reflux  of  its  waves 
by  which  in  a  little  time  a  great  number  of  boats  were  swept  by  the 
ascending  current  into  the  mouth  of  the  bayou,  carried  out  and  left 
upon  the  dry  earth  when  the  accumulating  waters  of  the  river  had 
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again  cleared  the  current.  The  remainder  of  this  account  I  give 
mainly  as  it  is  recorded  in  *'  The  Great  West '' : 

There  were  a  number  of  severe  shocks,  but  the  two  series  of 
concussions  were  particularly  terrible;  far  more  so  than  the  rest. 
The  shocks  were  clearly  distinguishable  into  two  classes — those 
in  which  the  motion  was  horizontal,  and  those  in  which  it  was 
perpendicular.  The  latter  were  attended  with  explosions,  and 
the  terrible  mixture  of  noises  that  preceded  and  acconipanied  the 
earthquakes  in  a  louder  degree,  but  were  by  no  means  so  desolat- 
ing and  destructive  as  the  othcn  The  houses  crumbled,  the  trees 
waved  together,  the  ground  sunk;  while  ever  and  anon  vivid 
hashes  of  lightnings  gleaming  through  the  troubled  clouds  of 
night,  rendered  the  darkness  doubly  horrible*  After  the  severest 
shocks  a  dense  black  cloud  of  vapor  overshadowed  the  land, 
through  which  no  struggling  sunbeam  found  its  way  to  cheer  the 
heart  of  man.  The  sulphurated  gases  that  were  discharged 
during  the  shocks  tainted  the  air  with  their  noxious  effluvia,  and 
so  impregnated  the  water  of  the  river  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  earthquake  there  was  one  evening,  and 
that  a  brilliant  and  cloudless  one,  in  which  the  western  sky  was  a 
continued  glare  of  repeated  peals  of  subterranean  thunder,  seeming 
to  proceed,  as  the  flashes  did,  from  below  the  horizon.  The 
night  which  was  so  conspicuous  for  subterranean  thunder,  was 
the  same  period  in  which  the  fatal  earthquakes  at  Caracas,  in 
South  America,  occurred,  and  it  is  supposed  that  these  flashes 
and  those  events  were  part  of  the  same  scene. 

One  result  from  these  terrible  phenomena  was  very  obvious. 
The  people  in  this  region  had  been  noted  for  their  profligacy  and 
impiety.  In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  terror  all,  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  the  prayerful  and  the  profane,  became  of  one  religioa 
and  partook  of  one  feeling*  Two  hundred  people,  speaking  Eng- 
lish, French  and  Spanish ^  crowded  together,  their  visages  pale, 
the  mothers  embracing  their  children*  As  soon  as  the  omen  which 
preceded  the  earthquake  became  visible^  as  soon  as  the  air  became 
a  little  obscured,  as  though  a  sudden  mist  rose  from  the  east,  all  in 
their  different  languages  and  forms,  but  all  deeply  in  earnest,  be- 
took themselves  to  the  voice  of  prayer*  The  cattlCt  much  terrified^ 
crowded  about  the  people^  seeking  to  demand  protection  or  com* 
munity  of  danger. 
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The  general  impulse,  when  the  shocks  commenced,  was  to  run. 
And  yet  when  they  were  at  the  severest  point  of  their  motion,  the 
people  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  at  almost  every  step.  A 
French  gentlemen  told  me  that,  in  escaping  from  his  house,  the 
largest  in  the  village,  he  found  that  he  had  left  an  infant  behind  ; 
and  he  attempted  to  mount  up  the  raised  piazza  to  recover  the 
child,  and  was  thrown  down  a  dozen  times  in  succession.  The 
venerable  lady  in  whose  dwelling  we  lodged  was  extricated  from 
the  ruins  of  her  house,  having  lost  everything  that  appertained  to* 
her  establishment  which  could  be  broken  or  destroyed.  The 
people  at  the  Little  Prairie  who  suffered  most  had  their  settle- 
ment, which  consisted  of  a  hundred  families,  and  which  was 
located  in  a  rich  and  fertile  bottom,  broken  up.  When  I  passed 
it,  and  stopped  to  contemplate  the  traces  of  the  catastrophe* 
which  remained  after  several  years,  the  crevices  where  the  earth 
had  burst  were  sufficiently  manifest,  and  the  whole  region  was 
covered  with  sand  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  surface 
was  red  with  oxydized  pyrites  of  iron,  and  the  sand  blows,  as  they 
were  called,  were  abundantly  mixed  with  this  kind  of  earth  and 
with  pieces  of  pit  coal.  But  two  families  remained  of  the  whole 
settlement.  The  object  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  first  paroxysm 
of  alarm,  to  escape  to  the  hills.  The  depth  of  water  that  sooa 
covered  the  surface  precluded  escape. 

The  people  without  exception  were  unlettered  backwoodsmen 
of  the  class  least  addicted  to  reasoning.  And  yet  it  is  remarkable 
how  ingeniously  and  conclusively  they  reasoned  from  apprehen- 
sion sharpened  by  fear.  They  observed  that  the  chasms  in  the 
earth  were  in  the  direction  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  they 
were  of  an  extent  to  swallow  up  not  only  men,  but  houses,  down 
deep  into  the  pit.  And  these  chasms  occurred  frequently,  within 
intervals  of  half  a  mile.  They  felled  the  tallest  trees  at  right 
angles  to  the  chasms,  and  stationed  themselves  upon  the  felled 
trees.  Meantime  their  cattle  and  harvests,  both  there  and  at 
New  Madrid,  principally  perished. 

The  people  no  longer  dared  to  dwell  in  houses.  They  passed 
that  Winter  and  the  succeeding  one  in  bark  booths  and  camps 
like  those  of  the  Indians,  of  so  light  a  texture  as  not  to  expose 
the  inhabitants  to  danger  in  case  of  their  being  thrown  down. 
Such  numbers  of  laden  boats  were  wrecked  above  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  lading  driven  into  the  eddy  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  at 
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the  village  which  makes  the  harbor,  that  the  people  were  amply 
provided  with  provisions  of  every  kind.  Flour,  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  apples^  in  short  everything  that  is  carried  down 
the  river,  was  in  such  abundance  as  scarcely  to  be  matters  of  sale. 
Many  of  the  boats  that  came  safely  into  the  bayou  were  disposed 
of  by  the  affrighted  owners  for  a  trifle,  for  the  shocks  continued 
daily,  and  the  owners  deeming  the  whole  country  below  sunk 
were  glad  to  return  to  the  upper  country  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
effect  a  great  many  islands  were  sunk,  new  ones  raised,  and  the 
bed  of  the  river  very  much  changed  in  every  respect* 

After  the  earthquake  had  moderated  in  violence,  the  country 
exhibited  a  melancholy  aspect  of  chasms,  of  sand  covering  the 
earth,  of  trees  thrown  down,  or  lying  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, a  split  in  the  middle.  The  Little  Prairie  settlement  was 
broken  up.  The  Great  Prairie  settlement,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  before  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  was  much 
diminished.  New  Mjidrid  dwindled  into  insignificance  and  de- 
cay, the  people  trembling  in  their  miserable  hovels  at  the  dis- 
tant and  melancholy  rumbling  of  the  approaching  shocks. 

The  general  government  passed  an  act  allowing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  to  locate  the  same  quantity  of  lands  that  they 
possessed  here  in  any  part  of  the  territor}^  where  the  lands  were 
not  yet  covered  by  any  claim.  These  claims  passed  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  and  were  never  of  any  substantial  benefit  to 
the  possessors.  When  I  resided  there  this  district,  formerly  so 
level,  rich  and  beautiful,  had  the  most  melancholy  of  all  aspects 
of  decay.  The  tokens  of  former  cultivation  and  habitancy  were 
now  mementos  of  desolation  and  desertion*  Large  and  beauti- 
ful orchards  were  left  uninclosed,  houses  were  deserted,  and  deep 
chasms  in  the  earth  were  obvious  at  frequent  intervals.  Such 
was  the  face  of  the  country,  although  the  people  had  for  years 
become  so  accustomed  to  frequent  and  small  shocks,  which  did  no 
essential  injury,  that  the  lands  were  gradually  rising  again  in  value, 
and  New  Madrid  was  slowly  rebuilding  with  frail  buildings 
adapted  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  people. 

Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  occurred  a  few 
years  after  the  great  earthquake,  is  worthy  of  special  record. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1825,  there  occurred  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent tornadoes  of  which  history  gives  any  account.  It  has  usually 
been  called  the  "Burlington  Storm,"  because  its  greatest  severity 
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was  experienced  in  that  township.  It  commenced  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  Delaware  County,  upon  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  state.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  with  incredible  fury  to  sweep  the  surface  of 
the  earth  of  Ohio.  It  then  apparently  rose  into  the  air,  rushing 
along  above  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  Soon  it  descended 
with  increased  violence  and  tore  its  destructive  way  in  an  easterly 
direction,  through  Licking,  Knox,  and  Coshocton  Counties.  Its 
general  course  was  a  little  north  of  east. 

The  force  and  violence  of  the  wind  which  accompanied  this 
tempest  have  probably  never  been  equaled  in  a  northern  latitude. 
Gigantic  forests  were  instantly  uprooted,  and  enormous  trees  were 
whirled  like  feathers  through  the  air.  Some  were  carried  several 
miles.  There  was  no  strength  of  trunk  or  root  which  for  a  single 
instant  could  withstand  the  assault.  Cows,  oxen  and  horses  were 
lifted  bodily  from  the  ground  and  carried  to  the  distance  of  one 
or  two  hundred  rods.  There  was  a  creek  flooded  with  recent  rains 
over  which  the  tornado  passed.  The  gale  so  emptied  it  of  its  flood 
that  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  only  a  small,  trickling  stream  to  be 
seen  in  its  bed. 

There  had  been  so  much  rain  that  the  roads  were  very  muddy 
and  the  fields  were  like  sponges  saturated  with  water.  The  tor* 
nado  seemed  to  dispel  every  particle  of  moisture,  and  both  roads 
and  fields  were  left  dry  and  almost  dusty.  The  track  of  the  tor- 
nado through  Licking  County  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  gradually  increasing  as  the  blast  advanced.  The  air  was 
so  filled  with  trees,  buildings,  and  every  kind  of  debris,  whirled 
as  high  as  the  clouds,  that  the  spectacles  resembled  immense  birda 
pressing  along  in  hurried  flight. 

The  very  ground  trembled  beneath  the  gigantic  tread  of  thia 
terrific  storm.  Many  persons  who  were  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  track  of  the  tornado  testified  that  they  dis- 
tinctly felt  the  earth  to  vibrate  beneath  their  feet.  Those  who  ex- 
perienced the  fury  of  the  tempest  state  that  the  roar  of  the  wind, 
the  darkened  sky,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  crash  of  falling 
timbers,  and  the  air  filled  with  trees,  fragments  of  houses  and  cat- 
tle, presented  a  spectacle  awful  in  the  extreme. 

The  cloud  from  which  this  terrific  power  seemed  to  emerge  was 
black  as  midnight.  It  was  thought  by  some  careful  observers  that 
it  rushed  along  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  a  minute.    It  some- 
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times  seemed  to  sink  low  to  the  groiindi  and  again  to  rise  some 
distance  above  the  surface.  Tremendous  as  was  the  velocity  of 
the  storm,  sweeping  in  one  continuous  course,  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  one  could  tell  from  the  fallea  timber  in  which  direction  the 
wind  had  blown,  for  the  trees  were  spread  in  every  wuy, 

There  were  many  well  authenticated  incidents  which  acem  al- 
most incredible.  An  iron  chain,  about  four  feet  long^  and  of  the 
size  of  a  common  plow  chain,  was  lifted  from  the  ground  and 
hurled  through  the  air^  with  almost  the  velocity  of  a  shot  from  a 
gun,  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  was  there  lodged  in  the 
topmost  branches  of  a  maple  tree,  A  large  ox  was  carried  eighty 
rods  and  was  then  so  hurried  beneath  a  mass  of  fallen  trees  that 
it  required  several  hours  chopping  to  extricate  the  animal,  which, 
strange  to  say,  was  not  materially  injured-  From  the  same  field 
with  the  ox  a  cow  was  carried  forty  rods,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
thick  branches  of  a  tree.  The  tree  was  blown  down  and  the  cow 
was  killed.  An  ox  cart  was  carried  through  the  air  forty  rods, 
and  was  then  dashed  to  the  ground  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
the  tough  axle  and  to  entirely  demolish  one  of  the  wheels* 

Colonel  Wright  had  a  house  strongly  built  of  heavy  logs.  His 
son  was  standing  in  the  doorway  when  the  gale  struck  him,  and 
hurled  him  across  the  room  with  such  violence  as  to  kill  him  in- 
stantly. The  house  was  torn  in  pieces*  A  coat  which  was  hang- 
ing up  in  the  same  house,  was  found  six  months  afterwards  in 
Coshocton  County,  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  demolished 
building.  It  was  taken  back  to  Colonel  Wright's  and  was  clearly 
identified.  Many  light  articles,  such  as  shingles,  books  and  pieces 
of  furniture,  were  carried  twenty  and  thirty  miles.  A  little  girl, 
Sarah  Robb,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  taken  from  her  father's 
house,  lifted  several  feet  from  the  earth,  and  carried  more  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile,  when  she  was  gently  deposited  upon  the  g;round 
unharmed,  as  the  gale  left  her  Fortunately  the  tornado  passed 
over  a  wilderness  region  very  sparsely  settled,  and  but  three  lives 
were  lost. 

Having  thus  alluded  to  remarkable  physical  phenomena^  we 
ought  not  pass  in  silence  a  mental  phenomenon,  totally  inexplica- 
ble upon  any  known  principles  of  intellectual  philosophy,  and 
yet  thoroughly  attested  by  competent  witnesses. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  the  first  missionary  on  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve.     He  graduated  at  Yale  College  about  the  year  1 785, 
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and  was  the  highly  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Blanford,  Massachusetts,  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
enterprising  spirit  as  well  as  fervent  piety,  and  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  Indians  in  Northern 
Ohio.  Aided  by  a  missionary  society  he  visited  the  country,  and 
was  so  well  satisfied  that  a  field  of  usefulness  was  opened  before 
him  there,  that  he  returned  for  his  family  and  took  up  his  residence 
among  the  Wyandots  of  the  Upper  Sandusky,  extending  his  ser- 
vices to  the  tribes  on  the  Maumee. 

His  labors  among  the  Indians  and  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  Reserve  were  very  arduous,  but  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Meigs  chaplain  in  the  northern  army 
as  war  broke  out  with  England.  He  was  in  Fort  Meigs  during 
the  memorable  siege  of  2813,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to 
General  Harrison's  command.  Mr.  Badger  had  a  high  reputation 
for  sound  judgment,  energy  of  character  and  superior  intellectual 
endowments.     He  died  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

Quite  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  commenced  under  his 
preaching  in  the  Towns  of  Austinburg,  Morgan  and  Harpersfield^ 
where,  at  that  time,  1803,  he  was  alternately  preaching.  The 
revival  was  attended  by  a  strange  bodily  agitation  called  the  jerks. 
We  find  in  The  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  a  very  graphic 
account  of  this  strange  occurrence. 

It  was  familiarly  called  the  jerks,  and  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  its  occurrence  was  at  a  sacrament  in  East  Tennessee* 
when  several  hundred  of  both  sexes  were  seized  with  this  strange 
and  involuntary  contortion.  The  subject  was  instantaneously 
seized  with  spasms  or  convulsions  in  every  muscle,  nerve  and  ten- 
don. His  head  was  thrown  backward  and  forward  and  from  side 
to  side  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  So  swift  was  the  motion  that 
the  features  could  no  more  be  discerned  than  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
can  be  seen  when  revolving  with  the  greatest  velocity.  No  man 
could  voluntarily  accomplish  the  movement.  Great  fears  were 
often  awakened  lest  the  neck  should  be  dislocated. 

The  whole  body  was  often  similarly  affected,  and  the  individual 
was  driven,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  it,  in  the 
church  over  pews  and  benches,  and  in  the  open  air  over  stones 
and  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  so  that  his  escape  from  bruised  and 
mangled  limbs  seemed  almost  miraculous.  It  was  of  no  avail  to 
attempt  to  hold  or  restrain  one  thus  affected.     The  paroxysm 
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continued  until  it  gradually  exhausted  itseir  Moreover,  all  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  was  something  super- 
natural in  these  convulsions,  and  that  it  was  opposing  the  spirit 
of  God  to  attempt  by  violence  to  resist  them. 

These  spasmodic  contortions  commenced  with  a  simple  jerking- 
of  the  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand,  violent,  and  as  ungov- 
emed  by  the  will  as  what  is  called  the  shaking  palsy  would  be^ 
The  jerks  were  very  sudden,  following  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals. Gradually  and  resist lessly  they  extended  through  the  arms 
to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  legs,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  convulsions  of  the  neck  were  the  most  frightful  to 
behold.  The  bosom  heaved  ;  the  features  were  greatly  distorted, 
and  so  violent  were  the  spasms  that  it  seemed  impossible  but  that 
the  neck  must  be  broken.  When  the  hair  was  long,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case  with  these  backwoodsmen,  it  was  often  thrown 
backward  and  forward  with  such  velocity  that  it  would  actually 
snap  like  a  whip-lash.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  victim 
suffered  pain  under  these  inflictions  or  not. 

An  eye  witness  gives  the  following  graphic  description  of  this 
inexplicable  phenomenon  ;  "  Nothing  in  nature  could  better  re- 
present this  strange  and  unaccountable  operation  than  for  one  to 
goad  another  alternately  on  every  side  with  a  piece  of  red  hot 
iron.  The  exercise  commonly  began  in  the  head,  which  would 
fly  backward  and  forward  and  from  side  to  side  with  a  quick  jolt, 
which  the  person  would  naturally  labor  to  suppress,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  the  more  any  one  labored  to  stay  himself  and  be  sober,  the 
more  he  staggered  and  the  more  his  twitches  increased.  He  must 
necessarily  go  as  he  was  inclined,  whether  with  a  violent  dash  on 
the  ground  and  bounce  from  place  to  place  like  a  foot -ball,  or  hop 
around  with  head,  limbs^  and  trunk  twitching  and  jotting  in  every 
direction,  as  if  they  must  inevitably  fly  assunder.  And  how  such 
could  escape  without  injury  was  no  small  wonder  among  spec- 
tators. 

"  By  this  strange  operation  the  human  frame  was  commonly  so 
transformed  and  disfigured  as  to  lose  every  trace  of  its  natural 
appearance.  Sometimes  the  head  would  be  twitched  right  and 
left,  to  a  half  round,  with  such  velocity  that  not  a  feature  could 
be  discovered,  but  the  face  appeared  as  much  behind  as  before ; 
and  in  the  quick,  progressive  jerk,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  person 
was  transmuted  into  some  other  species  of  creature.  Head-dresses 
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were  of  little  account  among  the  female  jerkers.  Even  handker- 
chiefs, bound  tight  round  the  head,  would  be  flirted  off  almost 
with  the  first  twitch,  and  the  hair  put  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
This  was  a  very  great  inconvenience,  to  redress  which  the  gener- 
ality were  shorn,  though  contrary  to  their  confession  of  faith* 
Such  as  were  seized  with  jerks  were  wrested  at  once,  not  only  from 
their  own  government,  but  that  of  every  one  else,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  attempt  confining  them  or  touching  them  in  any 
manner,  to  whatever  danger  they  were  exposed.  Yet  few  were 
hurt,  except  it  were  such  as  rebelled  against  the  operation  through 
wilful  and  deliberate  enmity,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
injunctions  which  it  came  to  enforce. 

All  who  witnessed  this  unaccountable  movement  agree  in  the 
declaration  that  the  convulsions  were  not  only  involuntary  but 
resistless.  Stout,  burly,  wicked  men,  would  come  to  the  meetings 
in  scorn  and  to  revile.  Suddenly  the  paroxysms  would  seize 
them,  and  they  would  be  whirled  about  and  tossed  in  every  direc- 
tion, though  cursing  at  every  jerk.  Travelers  passing  by,  and  who 
from  curiosity  looked  in  upon  the  religious  meetings,  would  be 
thus  seized.  These  facts  are  apparently  as  well  authenticated  as 
any  facts  can  be  from  human  testimony.  There  is  no  philosophy 
which  can  explain  them.  The  faithful  historian  can  only  give 
them  record  and  leave  them  there. 

In  this  same  County  of  Ashtabula,  laved  by  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  the  jerks  were  so  prominently  exhibited,  Mormonism, 
one  of  the  most  amazing  and  incomprehensible  fanaticisms  of 
earth,  seems  to  have  had  its  birth. 

Mr.  Solomon  Spaulding.  About  the  year  1809  he  moved  to 
Conneaut,  where  the  first  settlement  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve 
had  been  commenced  about  twelve  years  before.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  worthy  man,  and  was  for  a  time  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  He  probably  was  not  successful  in  this  calling,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  mercantile  affairs,  in  which  he  also  failed. 
The  theory  was  then  advocated  by  many  speculative  men  that  the 
Indians  were  descendants  of  the  Jews,  of  the  lost  tribe  of  Israel. 
Several  books  and  pamphlets  had  been  published  in  advocacy  of 
that  view. 

Conneaut  was  rich  in  monuments,  mounds  and  fortifications* 
relics  of  a  past  race.  Mr.  Spaulding,  a  man  of  eccentric  tastes 
and  habits,  and  of  considerable  antiquarian  lore,  became  quite 
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interested  in  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  abongines  of  our 

country.  As  the  past  was  entirely  buried  in  obscurity,  he  under- 
took to  write  an  imaginary  narrative  of  the  wanderings  of  the  lost 
tribes.  The  book  was  intended  as  a  historical  romance  written  in 
the  style  of  the  Bible,  and  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
American  Indians  were  descendants  of  the  Jews.  Mr,  Spaul- 
ding's  brother  John  visited  him  while  he  was  writing  the  bookt 
which  he  entitled  "  Manuscript  Found."     John  writes  ; 

"  It  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ey  of  the  Jews  from 

Jerusalem,  by  land  and  sea,  till  they  arrived  in  America.  They 
afterwards  had  quarrels  and  contentions,  and  separated  into  two 
distinct  nations.  Cruel  and  bloody  wars  ensued,  in  which  great 
multitudes  were  slain.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large  heaps, 
which  caused  the  mounds  so  common  in  this  country.  Their  arts, 
sciences  and  civilization  were  brought  into  view,  in  order  to 
account  for  all  the  curious  antiquities  found  in  various  parts  of 
North  and  South  America," 

Mr.  John  Spaulding  testifies  that  the  Mormon  Bible,  so-called, 
is  essentially  this  book.  Mr*  Henry  Lake,  of  Conneaut,  also  cor- 
roborates this  testimony,  in  the  following  emphatic  words ; 

"  I  left  the  State  of  New  York  late  in  the  year  1810,  and  arrived 
at  Conneaut  the  ist  of  January  following.  Soon  after  my  arrival 
I  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Solomon  Spaulding^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  a  forge,  which  he  had  commenced  a  year  or 
two  before.  He  very  frequently  read  to  me  from  a  manuscript 
which  he  was  writing,  which  he  entitled  the  *  Manuscript  Found,' 
and  which  he  represented  as  being  found  in  this  town.  I  spent 
many  hours  in  hearing  him  read  said  writings,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  their  contents.  He  wished  me  to  assist  him  in 
getting  his  production  printed,  alleging  that  a  book  of  that  kind 
would  meet  with  a  rapid  sale,  I  designed  doing  so,  but  the  forge 
not  meeting  our  anticipations,  we  failed  in  business,  when  I 
declined  having  anything  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the 
book. 

"  This  book  represented  the  American  Indians  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes,  gave  an  account  of  their  leaving  Jerusalem, 
their  contentions  and  wars,  which  were  many  and  great.  One 
time,  when  he  was  reading  to  me  the  tragic  account  of  Laban,  I 
pointed  out  to  him  what  1  considered  an  inconsistency,  which  he 
promised  to  correct.     But  by  referring  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  I 
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find,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  stands  there  just  as  he  read  it  to  me 
then.  Some  months  ago  I  borrowed  the  Mormon  Bible,  put  it 
into  my  pocket,  carried  it  home,  and  thought  no  more  about  it. 

"About  a  week  after  my  wife  found  the  book  in  my  coat- 
pocket,  as  it  hung  up,  and  commenced  reading  it  aloud,  as  I  lay 
upon  the  bed.  She  had  read  but  a  few  minutes  till  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  the  same  passages  in  it  that  Spaulding  had  read  to 
me  more  than  twenty  years  before  from  his  *  Manuscript  Found/ 
Since  then  I  have  more  fully  examined  the  said  Mormon  Bible, 
and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  historical  part  of  it  is 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  taken  from  the  *  Manuscript  Found.' 
I  well  recollect  telling  Mr.  Spaulding,  that  the  so  frequent  use  of  the 
words :  *  And  it  came  to  pass,'  *  Now  it  came  to  pass,'  rendered 
it  ridiculous.  Mr.  Spaulding  left  here  in  1812,  and  I  furnished 
him  means  to  carry  him  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  said  he  would  get 
the  book  printed  and  pay  me.  But  I  never  heard  any  more  from 
him  or  his  writings,  till  I  saw  them  in  the  Book  of  Mormon." 

The  testimony  of  six  other  witnesses  is  equally  explicit  upon 
this  point.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  vain  of  his  writings,  and  was  con- 
tinually reading  them  to  his  neighbors.  It  is  much  easier  to  write 
such  a  book  than  it  is  to  get  a  publisher  who  is  willing  to  risk  his 
capital  by  issuing  it  from  the  press.  Mr.  Spaulding  could  not  find 
a  publisher  for  his  book.  What  disposition  he  made  of  the  manu- 
script is  not  known.  He  remained  in  Pittsburgh  two  or  three  years 
and  died  in  Amity  in  1816.  Several  years  afterwards,  when  this 
manuscript,  with  sundry  additions  and  alterations,  appeared  as  the 
Morman  Bible  Solomon  Spaulding's  widow  testified  that  it  was 
her  impression  that  her  husband  took  the  manuscript  to  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Lambdin,  but  that  she  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  ever  returned. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lambdin  had  died.  The  establishment 
was  broken  up.  Mr.  Patterson  had  no  remembrance  of  any  such 
manuscript.  He  said,  however,  that  many  manuscripts  were  at 
that  time  brought  to  the  office  and  remained  upon  the  shelves 
even  for  years  unexamined. 

About  the  year  1823,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sidney  Rigdon, 
came  to  Pittsburgh.  He  was  a  very  eccentric  character,  with  an 
unbalanced  mind,  and  somewhat  of  a  monomaniac  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bible.  He  had  been  a  wandering  preacher,  without 
any  special  ecelesiasbical  connection.     He  became  very  intimate 
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^ith  Mr.  Lambdin,  was  often  in  the  priTiting  office^  where  all 
the  manuscripts,  which  were  candidates  for  publication,  were  on 
the  shelves.  For  three  years  he  deemed  it  is  duty  to  abandon  all 
other  employment,  even  preaching,  that  he  might  devote  his  wholft 
time  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  is  described,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  as  a  man  of  some  versatility,  a  kind  of  religious  Ish- 
maelite,  sometimes  a  Campbell  ite  preachettand  sometimes  a  printer, 
and  at  all  times  fond  of  technical  disputations  in  theology. 

This  man,  looking  over  the  manuscripts,  fell  upon  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing's,  which  he  read  and  re-read  with  the  greatest  interest.  It 
was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  half-crazed  state  of  mind.  He  be- 
came so  much  absorbed  in  the  work  that  he  copied  it,  as  he  him- 
self frequently  stated.* 

Mr.  Rigdon,  in  his  wanderings,  fell  in  with  a  very  singular  man, 
known  as  Joe  Smith,  He  professed  to  possess  certain  arts  of 
divination,  by  which  there  were  revealed  to  him  treasures  hidden 
in  the  ground.  He  was,  at  that  time,  digging  for  money  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  is  represented,  by  those  opposed 
to  his  pretensions,  as  a  man  of  low  associates,  averse  to  all  regular 
industry,  very  voluble  in  speech,  having  great  self-confidence,  and 
with  unusual  powers  of  duping  others-  He  had  some  seer  stonis, 
l)y  which  he  could  look  into  futurity,  as  well  as  inte  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

Smith  was  ever  traveling  about  the  country,  appearing  suddenly 
and  in  unexpected  places*  He  was  confined  to  no  particular 
branch  of  business.  At  limes  he  would  be  very  active  in  a  re- 
ligious revival,  praying  and  exhorting  with  unusual  fervor,  in  that 
•exuberance  of  words  which  he  had  wonderfully  at  his  command. 

The  human  mind  is  so  singular  in  its  varied  operations  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  tell  where  hypocrisy  loses  itself  in  a  sort  of 
sincerity  of  fanaticism.  Joe  Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  both  fana^ 
tics  and  monomaniacs,  taking  the  Manuscript  Found  as  their  1 
guide,  undoubtedly  originated  the  system  of  Mormonism,  It  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  in  deluding  others,  they  did  not  in  a 
certain  degree  delude  themselves  into  a  belief  that  they  were 
guided  by  the  movements  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  establish  a  new 
religion.  Smith  was  endowed  with  the  requisite  cunning  and 
volubility.  He  had  s^/rt  st^nes^  in  which  the  illiterate  had  faith. 
He  had  already  exhumed  from  the  Indian  mounds  many  my$- 
*  See  Utah  atul  the  Mormons,  hj  Benjamin  O.  Ferrisw 
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terious  antiquities,  not  a  few  of  which,  it  was  conjectured,  were 
of  his  own  manufacture.  Sidney  was  a  printer,  a  preacher,  who 
had  but  to  open  his  mouth  and  there  came  from  it  a  wonderful 
flow  of  religious  verbiage;  and  he  had  Spaulding's  manuscript  not 
only  in  his  hand  but  thoroughly  in  his  mind. 

Joe  Smith  had  the  commanding  energies  and  that  self-confi- 
dence which  nothing  could  embarrass  or  cause  to  blush.  He 
took  the  lead  in  the  new  enterprise,  being  sagaciously  guided  by 
events  as  they  occurred. 

"A  portion  of  mankind,"  writes  Mr.  Ferris,  "have  been  look^ 
ing  for  the  last  days  for  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at 
the  period  in  question  were  ready  to  run  into  Millerism,  or  any 
other  ism,  whereby  their  notions  could  be  accommodated  in  this 
respect.  A  prophet,  therefore,  who  could  superadd  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  golden  Bible,  a  proclamation  of  the  speedy  destruction 
of  all  mundane  things,  a  power  of  attorney  for  the  restoration  of 
an  authorized  priesthood,  and  the  gathering  of  the  saints,  and 
make  a  formidable  display  of  miraculous  powers,  was  the  most 
acceptable  gift  which  could  be  made  to  popular  superstition. 
Here  then  would  seem  to  have  been  combined  the  elements  ^of 
an  imposture  which  has  since  branched  out  and  gathered  strength, 
until  it  has  become  the  most  noted  instance  in  modem  times  ef 
the  development  and  growth  of  religious  fanaticism." 

Joe  Smith's  story  is  as  follows:  He  says  that  in  the  year  1820, 
as  he  in  a  retired  place  was  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer,  two 
angels  appeared  to  him.  They  informed  him  that  God  had  for- 
given all  his  sins,  and  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  intro- 
duce a  new  dispensation ;  that  all  the  then  religious  denomina- 
tion were  in  error;  that  the  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes;  that  they  had  brought  with  them  to  this  country 
inspired  writings;  that  these  writings  were  safely  deposited  in  a 
secret  place,  and  that  he  was  selected  by  God  to  receive  them, 
and  translate  them  into  the  English  tongue. 

There  was  considerable  negotiation  before  the  angel  conde- 
scended to  put  the  plates  into  his  hands.  At  length  the  angel 
informed  him  where  they  were  to  be  found  About  four  miles 
from  Palmyra,  New  York,  there  was  a  small  hill  or  mound.  Smith 
dug  down  on  the  lef^  side  of  this  mound  and  found  a  large  stone 
box  so  carefully  sealed  that  no  moisture  could  enter  it.  Here 
the  plates  were  found.    Orson  Pratt,  one  of  the  first  converts  to 
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Mormon  ism,  and  one  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  plates  as  then  found : 

"These  records  were  engraved  on  plates  which  had  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven  by  eight 
inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  so  thick  as  common 
tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engravings,  in  Egyptian 
characters,  and  were  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves  of 
a  book,  and  fastened  at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  througli 
the  whole.  This  volume  was  something  like  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness, a  part  of  which  was  sealed. 

"  The  characters  or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small 
and  beautifully  engraved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  much  skill  in  the 
art  of  engraving.  With  the  record  was  found  a  curious  instru- 
ment, called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and  Thummin,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  the  two 
rims  of  a  bow.  This  was  in  use  in  ancient  times  by  persons 
called  seers.  It  was  an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  they  re- 
ceived revelation  of  things  distant  or  of  things  past  or  future," 

Joe  Smith  boldly  exhibited  these  apparently  golden  plates,  but 
no  unsanctified  hands  were  permitted  to  touch  them.  He  ilso 
showed  a  very  highly  polished  marble  box,  which  he  said  had 
contained  the  plates,  and  which  in  that  case  must  have  miracu- 
lously retained  its  lustre  for  countless  centuries.  But  it  had  been 
observed  some  time  before  that  Joe  Smith,  his  brother  Hiram, 
and  another  man  by  the  name  of  McKnight,  were  very  busily 
employed  in  some  secret  work,  which  particularly  engrossed  their 
time  in  hours  of  darkness.  It  was  suspected  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  some  counterfeiting  operations.  According  to  Joe 
Smith's  account,  they  were  engaged  in  lonely  vigils  and  in  prayer. 

It  was  emphatically  true  of  the  new  prophet  that  he  had  but 
very  little  honoran  his  own  country.  His  peculiar  claims  excited 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Mobs  beset  his  house,  demanding  a  sight 
of  the  famous  plates.  At  length  the  annoyance  became  so  great 
that  he  fled  from  Palmyra  and  took  refuge  in  the  Northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  his  father-in-law  resided.  He  secreted  his 
plates  for  the  journey  in  a  barrel  of  beans.  Being  quietly  housed 
in  his  retreat,  he  commenced,  by  divine  inspiration,  translating  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  As  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  write  himself 
he  employed  a  scribe,  one  Oliver  Cowdry*  Stationed  behind  a 
41 
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screen,  where  Cowdry  could  not  see  him,  he  professed  to  look 
through  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  thus  translated  the  unknown 
symbols,  sentence  by  sentence. 

The  work  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  month  after  month  passed 
away  while  it  was  in  progress.  During  this  time  John  the  Baptist 
appeared  to  them,  having  been  sent  by  the  Apostles  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  and  ordained  first  Smith  and  then  Cowdry  into  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron.  The  family  of  the  prophet's  father  became 
converts,  and  then  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Martin  Harris. 
The  character  of  this  man's  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  Quaker,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  finally  a  Pres- 
byterian. Harris  had  some  property,  and  Smith  importuned  him 
to  furnish  funds  to  publish  the  book,  assuring  him  that  it  would 
produce  an  entire  change  in  the  world  and  save  it  from  ruin. 

Mr.  Harris,  a  simple-minded,  well-meaning  man,  was  verjr 
anxious  to  see  the  wonderful  plates,  but  the  prophet  avowed 
that  he  was  not  yet  holy  enough  to  enjoy  that  privilege.  He, 
however,  after  much  importunity,  gave  Mr.  Harris  a  transcript  of 
some  of  the  characters  on  a  piece  of  paper.  As  Mr.  Harris  was 
parting  with  his  money,  he  evidently  felt  some  solicitude  lest  he 
might  be  deceived,  since  all  around  him  were  speaking  contempt- 
uously  of  the  prophetic  claims  of  Joe  Smith,  and  he  adopted  the 
wise  precaution,  probably  urged  to  it  by  some  of  his  friends,  of 
submitting  the  paper  containing  the  hieroglyphics  to  Professor 
Charles  Anthon,  a  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Howe,  in  writing  a  history  of  Mormonism,  subsequently 
wrote  to  Professor  Anthon  making  inquiries  upon  this  subject. 
He  received  a  reply,  under  date  of  February  17,  1834,  fcom 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

*'  Some  years  ago  a  plain,  apparently  simple-hearted  farmer  called 
on  me  with  a  note  from  Dr.  Mitchell,  requesting  me  to  decipher 
if  possible  the  paper  which  the  farmer  would  hand  me.  Upoa 
examining  the  paper  I  soon  came  to  the  conviction  that  it  was  all 
a  trick,  perhaps  a  hoax.  When  I  asked  the  person  who  brought 
it  how  he  obtained  the  writing,  he  gave  me  the  following 
account. 

'*  A  gold  book,  containing  a  number  of  plates  fastened  together  by 
wires  of  the  same  material,  had  been  dug  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  along  with  it  an  enormous  pair  of 
spectacles.    These  spectacles  were  so  large  that  if  any  person 
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attempted  to  look  through  them*  his  two  eyes  would  look  through 
one  glass  only,  the  spectacles  being  altogether  too  large  for  the 
human  face.  'Whoever,*  he  said,  *  examined  the  plates  through 
the  glass,  was  enabled  not  only  to  read  them  but  fully  to  under- 
stand their  meaning. ' 

"All  this  knowledge,  however,  was  confined  to  a  young  man, 
who  had  the  trunk  containing  the  book  and  spectacles  in  his  sole 
possession.  This  young  man  was  placed  behind  a  cunain^  in  a 
garret  in  a  farm-house,  and  being  thus  concealed  from  view,  he 
put  on  the  spectacles  occasionally,  or  rather  looked  through  one 
of  the  glasses,  deciphered  the  characters  in  the  book,  and  having 
committed  some  of  them  to  paper,  handed  copies  from  behind 
the  curtain  to  those  who  stood  outside. 

"The  farmer  had  been  requested  to  contribute  a  sum  of  money 
towards  the  publication  of  the  Golden  Book.  So  urgent  had  been 
these  solicitations,  that  he  intended  selling  his  farm  and  giving 
the  amount  to  those  who  wished  to  publish  the  plates. 

"  On  hearing  this  odd  story,  I  changed  my  opinion  about  the 
paper,  and  instead  of  viewing  it  any  longer  as  a  hoax»  I  began  to 
regard  it  as  part  of  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  farmer  of  his  money ; 
and  I  communicated  my  suspicions  to  him,  warning  him  to  beware 
of  rogues. 

"The  paper  in  question  «as,  tn  fact,  a  singular  scroll.  It  con- 
sisted of  all  kinds  of  singular  characters^  disposed  in  columns, 
and  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before 
him,  at  the  time,  a  book  containing  various  alphabets,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes.  Roman  letters  inverted 
or  placed  sideways,  were  arranged  and  placed  in  perpendicular 
columns.  The  whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle, 
divided  into  various  compartments,  arched  with  various  strange 
marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar,  given  by 
Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  betray  the  source 
whence  it  was  derived. 

"Some  time  after  the  farmer  paid  me  a  second  visit.  He 
brought  with  him  *  the  gold  book  '  in  print,  and  offered  it  to  mc 
for  sale.  I  declined  purchasing.  I  adverted  once  more  to  the 
roguery  which  in  my  opinion  had  been  practiced  upon  him,  and 
asked  him  what  had  become  of  the  gold  plates.  He  informed  me 
that  they  were  in  the  trunk  with  the  spectacles.  T  advised  him 
to  go  to  a  magistrate  and  have  the  trunk  examined.     He  said  the 
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curse  of  God  would  come  on  him  if  he  did.  On  my  pressin^^ 
him,  however,  to  go  to  a  magistrate,  he  told  me  he  would  open  the 
trunk  if  I  would  take  the  curse  of  God  upon  myself.  I  replied 
that  I  would  do  so  with  the  greatest  willingness,  and  would  incur 
every  risk  of  that  nature,  provided  I  could  only  extricate  him 
from  the  grasp  of  the  rogues. 

"  He  then  left  me.     I  have  given  you  a  full  statement  of  all  that  I 
know  respecting  the  origin  of  Mormonism ;  and  I  must  beg  you, 
as  a  personal  favor,  to  publish  this  letter  immediately,  should  you 
find  my  name  mentioned  again  by  these  wretched  fanatics. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Charles  Anthon." 

When  the  Mormons  say  that  an  illiterate  young  man  could  not 
fluently  dictate,  in  connected  series,  a  voluminous  work,  it  is 
replied  that  all  that  marvel  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that» 
hid  behind  the  curtain,  he  was  reading  Spaulding's  manuscript. 
Still,  Joe  Smith  was  very  reluctant  to  have  the  plates  examined* 
But  the  clamors  of  an  incredulous  community  became  so  loud^ 
that  it  was  "  revealed  **  to  Joe  that  they  were  to  be  shown  to  three 
witnesses  chosen  by  the  Lord.  The  witnesses  thus  selected  were 
Oliver  Cowdry,  who  had  been  the  scribe  to  write  the  translation, 
Martin  Harris,  who  had  furnished  the  funds  for  printing  the  book, 
and  a  new  convert,  David  Whitmer,  who  subsequently,  getting  into 
a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Mormons,  was  accused,  together  with 
Cowdry,  of  being  connected  with  ''a  gang  of  counterfeiters, 
thieves,  liars  and  blacklegs  of  the  deepest  dye,  to  deceive,  cheat 
and  defraud  the  saints."  The  "  Elders'  Journal  '*  also  spoke  of 
Martin  Harris  in  the  following  disrespectful  terms:  *'Martia 
Harris  is  so  far  beneath  contempt,  that  a  notice  of  him  would  be 
too  great  a  sacrifice  for  a  gentleman  to  make.** 

These  men,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Joe  Smith,  were  the 
divinely  appointed  apostles  to  testify  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
golden  plates.     Their  meagre  testimony  was  as  follows : 

"  An  Angel  of  God  came  down  from  Heaven  and  brought  and 
laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and  saw  the  plates  and  the 
engraving  thereon.** 

No  one  doubted  that  Joe  Smith  had  provided  himself  with  some 
yellow  ]jlatcs  upon  wliich  certain  unintelligible  characters  were  in- 
scribed. Still,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  were  men  and 
women  found  who  were  willing  to  accept  Joe  Smith  as  a  divinely 
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appointed  prophet.  On  the  first  of  June,  1830,  he  organized  a 
band  of  thirty  followers,  at  Fayette,  Ontario  County,  Pennsylvania. 
But  these  saints  were  held  in  such  slight  repute  where  they  were 
known,  that  tjheir  leader  thought  best  to  remove  with  them,  and  to 
establish  his  head-quarters  at  Kirtiand,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Here,  having  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints," 
three  thousand  persons  gave  in  tbeir  adhesion  to  Joe  Smith, 
Many  of  the  persons  had  considerable  property.  It  was  "  re- 
vealed "  to  Joe  that  they  should  build  him  a  bouse.  They  did  so. 
It  was  "  revealed  "  to  him  that  they  should  "  provide  for  him  food 
and  raiment  and  whatsoever  thing  he  needeih."  They  did  so.  It 
-was  revealed  to  him  that  they  should  erect  a  temple,  at  the  expense 
of  forty  thousand  dollars.  They  did  so.  Whenever  Joe  Smith 
wished  to  have  anything  accomplished,  he  simply  resorted  to  a 
new  "  revelation,"  and  it  was  promptly  done,  "  Thus,*'  it  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Mormonism,  "from  a  state  of  almost  beggary, 
the  family  of  Smith  were  furnished  with  the  fat  of  the  land  by  their 
disciples,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy/' 

Joe  Smith  established  a  bank  which  he  said  "could  never  fail," 
as  it  was  instituted  "by  the  will  of  God/*  It  did  fail,  however — 
miserably.  The  prophet  explained  :  "  The  Lord,"  said  he,  "  prom- 
ised a  blessing  only  upon  condition  of  the  bank  being  conducted 
upon  proper  principles. '' 

The  managers  failed  in  their  duty*  The  prophet,  in  his  autobi- 
ography, gives  the  following  account  of  what  ensued: 

"At  this  time  the  spirit  of  speculation  in  lands  and  property  of 
all  kinds  was  taking  deep  root  in  the  church.  As  the  fruits  of 
this  spirit,  evil  surmisings,  fault-finding,  disunion,  dissension  and 
apostacy  followed  in  quick  succession.  It  seemed  as  though  all 
the  powers  of  hell  were  combining  to  overthrow  the  church  at 
once,  and  make  a  final  end*  Other  banking  institutions  refused 
the  Kirtiand  Safety  Society's  notes.  The  enemy  abroad  and 
apostates  in  our  midst  united  their  schemes.  Many  became  dis- 
affected towards  me,  as  though  I  was  the  sole  cause  of  those  very 
evils  I  was  most  strenuously  striving  against,  and  which  were 
actually  brought  about  hy  the  brethren  not  taking  heed  to  my 
counsel." 

In  addition  to  these  troubles,  the  outside  barbarians  in  and 
around  Kirtiand,  who  fancied  themselves  swindled  by  these  bank- 
ing operations,  became  excited  and  procured  legal  process  for  the 
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arrest  of  Joe  Smith  and  Elder  Rigdon.  They  both  ran  awajr. 
Smith  thus  describes  the  affair : 

"A  new  year  dawned  upon  the  church  in  Kirtland,  in  all  the  bit- 
terness of  the  spirit  of  the  apostate  mobocracy,  which  continued  to 
rage,  and  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  until  Elder  Rigdon  and  myself 
were  obliged  to  flee  from  its  deadly  influence,  as  did  the  apostles 
and  prophets  of  old,  and,  as  Jesus  said,  *  When  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city  flee  to  another;'  and  on  the  evening  of  the  1 2  th  of 
January,  about  lo  o'clock,  we  left  Kirtland  on  horseback  to  escape 
mob  violence,  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  us,  under  cover  of 
legal  process  to  cover  their  hellish  designs,  and  save  themselves 
from  the  just  judgment  of  the  law.  The  weather  was  extremely 
cold,  and  we  were  obliged  to  secrete  ourselves  sometimes  to  elude 
the  grasp  of  our  pursuers,  who  continued  their  race  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  Kirtland,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
seeking  our  lives." 

In  consequence  of  these  persecutions,  the  Mormons  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  Independence,  Jackson  County,  Missouri* 
to  which  place  they  gradually  removed  from  Ohio.  Converts 
were  multiplied ;  a  printing  press  and  a  weekly  newspaper  were 
established,  and  a  thriving  town  sprang  up,  as  by  magic.  This 
little  settlement  soon  numbered  twelve  hundred  Mormons;  and 
this  singular  fanaticism  seemed  again  to  be  borne  along  on  the 
tide  of  prosperity. 
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Character  of  twe  Mormons — Lawlessness — Mob  Action — 
Governmental  Action  —  TttE  Fugwt  to  Illinois — Rapid 
Increase  —  Assassination  of  Joe  Smith  —  Statement  of 
THE  Governor  —  The  Mormons  Driven  from  Illinois — 
Incidents  of  Emigration  —  TESTtMONv  of  Colonel  Kane—* 
Picturesque  Encampment  —  Home  in  Utah. 

Having  spoken  of  the  origin  of  Mormonismr  in  Ohio,  and  tts 
expulsion  from  the  state,  the  reader  will  undoubtedly  be  interested 
in  a  brief  narrative  of  its  subsequent  career.  There  were  doubts 
less,  among  the  Mormons,  deluded  persons,  of  sincere  and  worthy 
characters.  But  their  conduct  as  a  body  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  intolerable  disgust  of  the  people  of  Missouri.  No  respectable 
person  wished  to  live  near  them;  and  their  presence  in  the  County 
of  Jackson  diminished  the  value  of  all  surrounding  propt^rty.  The 
Mormons  were  defiant  in  tone  and  action*  They  raised  a  large. 
military  force  which  was  thoroughly  armed,  and  nnder  perfect 
discipline.  Sustained  by  this  force  they  declared  that  they  wert 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  seemed  disposed  to  bid  defiance  ta 
the  authority  of  the  sparsely  settled  State, 

To  meet  this  state  of  things,  and  to  prevent  an  outbreak  o\ 
lawless  violence,  which  was  daily  anticipated,  the  Governor  mar^ 
shaled  a  force  of  four  thousand  militia,  probably  intending  so  to 
intimidate  the  Mormons  as  to  compel  them  to  leave  the  State, 
Indeed  there  had  been  already  several  pretty  serious  disturbances. 
In  one  conflict  eight  Missourians  were  wounded,  and  twenty-fiv(^ 
Mormons  were  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  The  enraged  Mor- 
mons burned  the  small  towns  of  Gallatin  and  MtUport,  They 
also  ravaged  the  country  in  mid-winter,  driving  the  women  and 
children  from  their  homes  and  laying  the  farm  houses  in  ashes. 

General  J.  B,  Clark  was   in  command  of  the  governmental 
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force.  The  feelings  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the  Mor- 
mons may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract,  taken  from  a 
letter  from  General  Clark  to  the  governor : 

"  There  is  no  crime,"  he  wrote,  "  from  treason  down  to  petit  lar- 
ceny, but  these  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  have  not  been  guilty 
of;  all,  too,  under  counsel  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet.  They 
have  committed  treason,  murder,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  Ira- 
ceny  and  perjury.  They  have  societies,  formed  under  the  most 
binding  covenants  and  the  most  horrid  oaths,  to  circumvent  the 
laws  and  put  them  at  defiance ;  and  to  plunder,  bum,  and  mur- 
der, and  divide  the  spoils  for  the  use  of  the  church." 

The  governor  issued  an  order  which  was  unfortunately  worded. 
"The  ringleaders  of  this  rebellion," he  wrote,  "should  be  made 
an  example  of.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  the  public  peace, 
the  Mormons  should  be  extirminated^  or  expelled  from  the  state." 

No  one  can  blame  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  for  desiring  to  be 
rid  of  such  neighbors.  But  the  threat  to  extirminate  sounds  very 
savage  in  our  country  and  in  this  age.  The  people  of  Jackson 
County,  to  induce  them  to  leave  peaceably,  made  them  the  extra- 
ordinary offer  that  they  would  purchase  the  lands  and  improve- 
ments of  the  Mormons  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  disinterested 
arbitrators,  with  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  addition. 

They  refused  to  leave.  Four  thousand  of  the  militia  were  sent 
against  them.  They  were  disarmed.  Joe  Smith  and  about  forty 
leading  Mormons  were  made  prisoners.  They  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  treaty,  by  which  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the 
state.  Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  sell  their  property, 
pay  their  debts,  and  aid  them  in  removing.  The  state  appropri- 
ated two  thousand  dollars  for  their  relief.  The  citizens  of  the 
adjacent  counties  also  contributed  liberally.  Still,  there  was  much 
suffering,  as,  in  midwinter,  these  numerous  families  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  Missouri,  and  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi River  entered  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  cry  of  persecution  had  preceded  them,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Illinois  received  the  fugitives  very  kindly.  They  established 
themselves  in  Hancock  County,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  commenced  with  great  energy  rearing  a  new  city, 
which  they  called  Nauvoo.  Missionaries  of  the  new  faith  had 
been  sent  abroad  in  all  directions.  Converts  were  multiplied. 
They  flocked  to  Nauvoo.     But  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  the  new 
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city  contained  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Smith  had  a  nev 
revelation.  The  faitljfai  were  enjoined  "to  bring  gold  and  pre- 
cious materials  for  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  worship  of 
God  and  a  house  for  the  dwelling-place  of  his  prophet," 

Ere  long  it  was  estimated  that,  by  the  labors  of  missionaries  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  Mormons  nambcred  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  Nauvoo  assumed  a  very  thriving  aspect.  A 
military  band  was  organized,  consisting  of  four  thousand  men, 
well-armed  and  diacipllned.  And  now  Joe  Smith  had  a  new  rev- 
elation, not  only  authorizing  the  "  saints  "  to  take  more  than  one 
wife,  but  enjoining  it  as  a  duty  that  each  should  take  several 
maidens  to  wife,  and  thus  lead  them  to  heaven. 

This  step  shocked  quite  a  number  of  the  simple-minded  vic- 
tims of  this  strange  fanaticism,  and  led  them  to  withdraw.  But 
more  were  lured  to  join  them  by  the  license,  and  converts  were 
multiplied  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Joe  Smith  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  seduce  the  wife  of  Dr.  Foster  The  injured  hus- 
band published  affidavits  clearly  proving  the  charge.  A  warrant 
from  a  neighboring  magistrate  was  secured  for  the  arrest  of  the 
culprit.  Joe  Smith  summoned  his  armed  band  and  drove  the 
sheriff  from  the  city.  The  majesty  of  law  being  thus  insulted, 
caused  great  excitement  in  the  community  around.  The  militia 
was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  laws.  There  was  every  prospect 
of  civil  war.     The  governor  repaired  to  Nauvoo, 

Joe  Smith  knew  that  the  whole  military  power  of  the  United 
States  was  pledged  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  that  in  such 
a  conflict  he  must  be  crushed.  Joe  and  his  brother  Hyrum  sur- 
rendered to  the  governor,  under  the  warrant,  upon  pledge  of  safety 
from  personal  violence.  They  were  both  taken  to  the  county  jail 
at  Carthage,  where  they  were  held  on  the  charge  of  treason.  Pop- 
ular excitement  and  indignation  were  intense.  A  guard  was  placed 
around  the  jail  to  protect  the  prisoners  from  an  exasperated  com- 
munity. The  cry  was  loud  for  the  destruction  of  Nauvoo,  and 
the  expulsion  of  all  of  its  inhabitants. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  37  th  of  November,  1844^ 
two  hundred  men  in  disguise  approached  the  jail,  thrust  the 
guard  aside,  broke  open  the  doors,  and  shot  the  two  Smiths. 
Joe's  last  words  were,  as  the  bullets  pierced  his  body,  "O  Lord 
my  God."  The  governor  was  deeply  aggrieved  by  this  violation 
of  the  public  faith.     He  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  said : 
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"  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  but  true  statement  of  the  recent  dis- 
graceful affair  at  Carthage  in  regard  to  the  Smiths.  They  have 
been  assassinated  in  jail.  By  whom  it  is  not  known,  but  it  will 
be  ascertained.  I  pledged  myself  for  their  safety.  Upon  the 
assurance  of  that  pledge  they  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners. 
The  Mormons  surrendered  the  public  arms  in  their  possession^ 
and  the  Nauvoo  legion  submitted  to  the  command  of  Captain 
Singleton,  of  Brown  County,  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  me. 
All  these  things  were  required  to  satisfy  the  old  citizens  of 
Hancock  that  the  Mormons  were  peaceably  disposed,  and  to 
allay  jealousy  and  excitement  in  their  minds.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  compliance  of  the  Mormons  with  every  requisition 
made  upon  them  failed  of  that  purpose.  The  pledge  of  security 
to  the  Smiths  was  not  given  upon  my  individual  responsibility. 
Before  I  gave  it  I  obtained  a  pledge  of  honor,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  from  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command,  to  sustain  me 
in  performing  it.  If  the  assassination  of  the  Smiths  was  com- 
mitted by  any  portion  of  these,  they  have  added  treachery  to 
murder,  and  have  done  all  they  could  to  disgrace  the  state  and 
sully  the  public  honor. 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  day  the  deed  was  committed,  we  had 
proposed  to  march  the  army  under  my  command  into  Nauvoo. 
I  had,  however,  discovered  the  evening  before  that  nothing  but 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  city  would  satisfy  a  portion  of  the 
troops,  and  that,  if  we  marched  into  the  city,  pretexts  would  not 
be  wanting  for  commencing  hostilities.  The  Mormons  had  done 
every  thing  required,  or  which  ought  to  have  been  required  of 
them.  Offensive  operations,  on  our  part,  would  have  been 
as  unjust  and  disgraceful  as  they  would  have  been  impolitic,  in 
the  present  critical  season  of  the  year,  the  harvest  and  the  crops. 

"  For  these  reasons  I  decided,  in  a  council  of  officers,  to  dis- 
band the  army,  except  three  companies,  two  of  which  were 
reserved  as  a  guard  for  the  jail.  With  the  other  company  I 
marched  into  Nauvoo  to  address  the  inhabitants  there,  and  tell 
them  what  they  might  expect  in  case  they  designedly  or  im- 
prudently provoked  a  war.  I  performed  this  duty,  as  I  think^ 
plainly  and  emphatically,  and  then  set  out  to  return  to  Carthage. 
When  I  had  marched  about  three  miles  a  messenger  informed  me 
of  the  occurrences  at  Carthage.  I  hastened  on  to  that  place. 
The  guard,  it  is  said,  did  their  duty,  but  were  overpowered." 
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The  news  of  the  prophet's  death  created  the  wildest  excitement 
at  Nauvoo.  In  their  organization  a  man  by  the  name  of  BrighaiaP 
Young  was  president  of  a  band  called  The  Twelve  Apostles. 
The  Twelve  chose  Brigham  as  the  successor  of  Joe  Smith,  to  be 
the  head  of  the  church.  Sidney  Rigdon  rebelled,  demanding  the 
position  for  himself  Brigham  arrested  him,  declared  him  to  be 
an  emissary  of  the  devil,  excommunicated  him*  and  "delivered 
him  over  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  in  the  name  of  the  Lord/' 

For  a  short  time  the  Mormons  had  a  respite  from  trouble.  A 
very  imposing  temple  was  reared  at  Nauvoo,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  long  by  eighty -eight  wide.  It  was  very  substan- 
tially built,  and  of  pleasing  architecture.  The  Mormon  Tim^s  and 
Seasons  says : 

"  Our  temple,  when  finished,  will  show  more  wealth,  more  art, 
more  science,  more  revelation,  more  splendor  and  more  God,  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world, " 

The  calm  in  the  outside  community  after  the  assassination  of 
the  Smiths  was  but  a  lull  in  the  tempest.  It  was  extensively 
believed  that  Nauvoo  was  a  vast  depository  of  stolen  goods,  and 
that  in  the  seclusion  of  its  harems  every  loathsome  vice  was  per- 
petrated. A  convention  was  held  of  delegates  from  the  surround- 
ing counties.  The  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Mormons 
must  leave  the  state.  Brigham  Young  saw  that  it  was  impossible 
to  oppose  the  popular  fury.  Immediate  preparations  were  made 
to  emigrate  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  into  the 
territory  of  Mexico.  Brigham  Young  displayed  consummate  skill 
in  the  arrangements  to  remove  a  community  of  fifteen  thousand 
souls  many  hundred  miles,  over  an  almost  pathless  wilderness,  to 
a  new  home  which  they  were  to  hew  out  for  themselves. 

The  first  band  of  about  two  thousand  crossed  the  Mississippi 
on  the  ice  in  February,  1846.  The  Nauvoo  Tinus  and  Seasons 
says: 

"To  see  such  a  large  body  of  men,  women  and  children  com- 
pelled by  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  to  leave  a  great  city  in  the 
month  of  February,  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  of  pure  religion, 
fills  the  soul  with  astonishment,  and  gives  the  world  a  sample  of 
fidelity  and  faith  brilliant  as  the  sun,  forcible  as  a  tempest,  and 
enduring  as  eternity.* 

The  journey  before  them,  as  their  heavily-laden  wagons  were 
slowly  drawn  by  mules  and  oxen,  occupied  nearly  three  months. 
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Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane,  brother  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  who  be- 
came so  illustrious  by  his  polar  tour,  witnessed  this  emigration. 
He  writes : 

"  There  were,  along  three  hundred  miles  of  the  road,  over  two 
thousand  emigrating  wagons,  besides  a  large  number  of  nonde- 
script turn-outs,  the  motley  make- shifts  of  poverty,  from  the 
unsuitably  heavy  cart  that  lumbered  along  mysteriously,  with  its 
sick  driver  hidden  under  its  counterpane  cover,  to  the  crazy  two- 
wheeled  trundle,  such  as  our  poor  employ  for  the  conveyance  of 
their  slop-barrels;  this  pulled  along  perhaps  by  a  little  dry, 
drugged  heifer,  and  rigged  up  only  to  drag  some  such  light  weight 
as  a  baby,  a  sack  of  meal,  or  a  pack  of  clothes  and  bedding." 

It  was  necessary  on  this  long  journey  over  the  prairies  occa- 
sionally to  go  into  camp  for  a  few  days  to  give  rest  to  the  women, 
the  children  and  the  sick,  and  to  replenish  the  strength  of  the 
weary  cattle.  This  advance-guard  laid  out  for  those  who  were  to 
follow  a  road  through  the  Indian  Territory  twelve  hundred  miles 
in  length.  Over  all  the  small  streams  they  constructed  substan- 
tial bridges.  At  the  larger  rivers  they  established  permanent 
ferries.  Here  and  there  on  the  route  they  erected  what  they 
called  tabernacle  camps,  where  all  conveniences  were  held  in 
store  for  the  sick  and  the  weary.  Mr.  Kane  gives  the  following 
pleasing  description  of  one  of  these  temporary  settlements : 

"The  summer  camps  of  the  Mormons  formed  an  interesting 
spectacle.  They  were  gay  with  bright  white  canvas  and  alive 
with  the  busy  stir  of  swarming  occupants.  In  the  clear  blue 
morning  air  the  smoke  streamed  up  from  more  than  a  thousand 
cooking  fires.  Countless  roads  and  by-paths  checkered  all  man- 
ner of  geometric  figures  on  the  hill-sides.  On  the  slope  herd- 
boys  were  seen,  lazily  watching  immense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  cows,  and  oxen.  Along  the  creeks  where  the  tents  were 
sometimes  pitched,  women  in  great  force  would  be  washing  and 
rinsing  all  manner  of  white  muslins,  red  flannels,  and  parti-col- 
ored calicoes,  and  covering  acres  of  grass-plat  with  their  variously- 
hued  garments.  Groups  of  merry  children  were  playing  among 
the  tents. 

"  The  romantic  devotional  observances  of  the  Mormons,  and 
their  admirable  concert  of  purix)se  and  action,  met  the  eye  at 
once.  After  these  the  stranger  was  most  struck,  perhaps,  by  the 
trict  order  of  march,  the  unconfused  closing  up  to  meet  attacks. 
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the  skillful  securing  of  the  cattle  upon  the  halt,  the  system  with 
which  the  watches  were  set  at  night  to  guard  them,  with  other 
similar  circumstances,  indicative  of  a  high  state  of  discipline. 

"  Every  ten  of  their  wagons  was  under  the  care  of  a  captain. 
This  captain  of  ten  obeyed  a  captain  of  fifty,  who,  in  turn,  obeyed 
his  captain  of  a  hundred,  or  directly  what  they  call  a  member  of 
the  High  Council  of  the  Church.  AU  these  were  responsible  and 
determined  men,  approved  of  by  the  people  for  their  courage,  dis- 
cretion, and  experience.  So  well  recognized  were  the  results  of 
this  organization,  that  bands  of  hostile  Indians  have  passed  by 
comparatively  small  parties  of  Mormons  to  attack  much  larger, 
but  less  compact,  bodies  of  other  emigrants. 

"The  most  striking  feature,  however,  of  the  Mormon  emigra- 
tion was  undoubtedly  their  formation  of  the  tabernacle  camps 
and  temporary  stakes  or  settlements,  which  renewed  in  the  sleep- 
ing solitudes  everywhere  along  their  road  the  cheering  signs  of  in* 
telligent  and  hopeful  life. 

"  I  will  make  this  remark  plainer  by  describing  to  you  one  of 
those  camps,  with  the  daily  routine  of  its  inhabitants.  I  select  at 
random,  for  my  purpose,  a  large  camp  on  the  delta  between  the 
Nebraska  and  Missouri.  The  camp  remained  pitched  here  for 
nearly  two  months,  during  which  period  I  resided  in  it.  It  was 
situated  upon  some  finely  rounded  hills,  which  encircled  a  favor- 
ite cool  spring.  On  each  of  these  a  square  was  marked  out.  The 
wagons,  as  they  arrived,  took  their  positions  along  its  four  sides, 
in  double  rows,  so  as  to  leave  a  roomy  street  or  passage-way  be- 
tween them.  The  tents  were  disposed  also  in  rows  at  intervals 
between  the  wagons.  The  cattle  were  folded  in  high-fenced  yards 
outside.  The  quadrangle  inside  was  left  vacant  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation;  and  the  streets,  covered  in  with  leafy  arbor  work  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  formed  a  shaded  cloister  walk.  This 
was  the  place  of  exercise  for  slowly- recovering  invalids,  the  day- 
home  of  the  infants,  and  the  evening  promenade  of  all, 

"  Every  day  closed  as  every  day  begun,  with  an  invocation  of 
the  Divine  favor,  without  which,  indeed,  no  Mormon  seemed  to 
dare  to  lay  him  down  to  rest.  With  the  first  shining  of  the  stars 
laughter  and  loud  talking  were  hushed.  The  neighbor  went  his 
way.  You  heard  the  last  hymn  sung,  and  then  the  thousand- 
voice  murmur  of  prayer  was  heard,  like  babbling  water  falling 
down  the  hills." 
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A  few  of  the  Mormons  were  left  behind  at  Nauvoo.  A  Missouri 
mob,  impatient  at  their  delay,  fiercely  attacked  them  and  drove 
them  in  penury  into  the  wilderness.  The  question  arises,  were 
these  Mormons  thus  cruelly  persecuted  simply  on  account  of  their 
religion  ?  Joe  Smith  left  Palmyra  because  his  reputation  was  so 
bad  there,  where  he  was  known,  that  he  could  get  no  foothold.  At 
Kirtland,  he  was  compelled  to  run  away  to  escape  arrest  and 
imprisonment  as  a  felon,  for  swindling  operatians.  In  Missouri, 
they  bade  defiance  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  all  the  lewd  fel- 
lows of  the  baser  sort,  from  far  and  wide,  flocked  to  their  town, 
for  the  license  which  their  religion  afforded.  Nauvoo  became  a 
pest  house,  which  no  healthy  community  could  endure.  Colonel 
Kane,  who  regarded  the  Mormons  with  the  most  friendly  feelingSp 
gives  the  following  very  emphatic  testimony  respecting  the  char* 
acteir  of  the  community  collected  at  Nauvoo : 

"  When  the  persecution  triumphed  there,  and  no  alternative  re- 
mained for  the  steadfast  in  the  faith  but  flight  out  of  Egypt  into 
the  wilderness,  all  their  fair-weather  friends  forsook  them.  Priests 
and  elders,  scribes  and  preachers  deserted  by  whole  councils  at  a 
time;  each  talented  knave,  of  whose  craft  they  had  been  the 
victims,  finding  his  own  pretext  for  abandoning  them  without  sur- 
rendering the  money-bag  of  which  he  was  the  holder. 

'^  One  of  these,  for  instance,  bore  with  him  so  considerable  a 
congregation  that  he  wa^s  able  to  found  quite  a  thriving  community 
in  Northern  Wisconsin,  which  I  believe  he  afterwards  transplanted 
entire  to  an  island  in  one  of  the  lakes.  Other  speculative  heresi- 
archs  folded  for  themselves  credulous  sheep  all  through  the 
western  country.  One  Rigdon  held  a  cure  of  them  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"  Quite  recently  an  abandoned  clergyman  who,  shortly  before  the 
exode  was  excommunicated  for  improper  conduct,  has  presented 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which  he  charges  the  Mormons  with 
very  much  more  than  he  himself  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of." 

The  war  with  Mexico  brought  Utah,  to  which  territory  the  Mor- 
mons had  emigrated,  within  the  enlarged  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  sincere  and  good  men  among  the  Mormons 
beyond  all  question.  Brigham  Young  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability  and  great  sagacity,  but  with  an  exceedingly  coarse  and 
vulgar  mind.  \J[X)n  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons  to  their  place  of 
d<:signation,  u[)on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  he  issued  a 
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proclamation  to  all  the  world,  from  which  we  make  the  following 

ejctract : 

"  The  Kingdom  of  God  consists  in  correct  princi  pics,  and  it 
mattereth  not  what  a  man's  religious  faith  is,  whether  he  be  a 
Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist,  a  Latter  Day  Saint^  a  Mor- 
mon, a  Campbell ite,  a  Catholic,  an  Episcopalian,  a  Mohamrpedan, 
or  even  a  Pagan,  or  anything  else.  If  he  will  bow  the  knee,  and 
with  the  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  will  support 
good  and  wholesome  laws  for  the  regulation  of  society,  we  hail 
him  as  a  brother^  and  wiU  stand  by  him  as  he  stands  by  us  in 
these  things;  for  every  man  s  faith  is  a  matter  between  his  own 
soul  and  his  God  alone. 

"  But  if  he  shall  deny  the  Jesus,  if  he  shall  curse  God,  if  he 
shall  indulge  in  drunkenness,  debauchery  and  crime,  if  he  shall 
lie  and  swear,  and  steal,  if  he  shall  take  the  name  of  the  great 
God  in  vain,  and  commit  all  manner  of  abominations^  he  shall 
have  no  place  in  our  midst ;  for  we  have  long  sought  to  find  a 
people  that  will  work  righteousness,  that  will  distribute  justice 
equally,  that  will  acknowledge  God  in  all  their  ways,  that  will  regard 
those  sacred  laws  and  ordinances  which  are  recorded  in  that  sacred 
book  called  the  Bible,  which  we  verily  believe,  and  which  we  pro- 
claim to  all  the  earth/* 

The  Mormons,  in  their  various  settlements  in  Utah,  have  num- 
bered perhaps  thirty  thousand.  They  have  made  the  extravagant 
claim  that  they  could  count  in  this  country  and  Europe  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  converts  to  the  Mormon  faith.  But 
the  extraordinary  delusion  is  now  manifestly  on  the  wane.  The 
-community  is  fast  crumbling.  The  flood  of  emigration  now  sweep- 
ing with  ever-mcreasi  ng  flow  across  the  plains  will  doubtless  ere 
long  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  Mormon  faith. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  OHIO. 

The  Territorial  Governors.  —  Edward  Tiffin,  SamubIt 
Huntington,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Othniel  Lookxr, 
Thomas  Worthington. 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the  action  of  several  of  the  Goyemon  of  Ohio 
has  been  interwoven  with  the  story.  The  lives  of  Governors  St.  Clair,  Meigt, 
and  General  Harrison  were  inseparably  blended  with  the  heroic  adventures 
which  attended  the  organization  of  the  state.  But  there  were  other  govemon, 
men  of  no  less  mark,  but  whose  privilege  it  was  to  administer  the  govemment 
in  more  peaceful  times,  the  memory  of  whom  history  should  not  permit  to  die. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Sodctj^ 
of  Cleveland,  for  opening  to  us  the  historical  treasures  it  has  accnmnlated. 
Among  those  treasures  there  is  a  manuscript  collection  of  a  large  number  d  tbe 
Governors  of  Ohio,  by  the  late  A.  T.  Goodman,  Esq.  Mr.  Goodman  wu  thft 
corresponding  secretary  of  that  important  society.  With  great  labor,  and  at  not 
a  little  expense,  he  collected  all  the  attainable  facts  in  reference  to  many  <tf  thft 
past  governors  of  the  state.  For  this  N'aluable  record,  the  community  owe  Mm  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  To  his  labors  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  incidents  in 
the  following  brief  narrative.  We  have  also  availed  ourselves  of  such  othar 
sources  of  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  scattered  throvch  tte 
many  books  of  reference  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine. 


HON.  ARTHUR  ST.  CLAIR, 

[See  page  153.] 

Many  of  the  details  of  the  eventful  life  of  this  distinguished  man  are  Inter* 
woven  in  the  preceding  pages.  He  was  appointed  by  the  National  GoTera- 
mcnt  Governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  from  the  year  1788  to  1809.  He 
w.\N  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the  year  1735  ;  received  a  University  eda- 
cation  there ;  studied  medicine  and  l>ccame  a  surgeon  in  the  British  Army. 
Cntssing  the  Atlantic,  he  served  as  lieutenant  under  General  Wolf  in  his  < 
paign  ;^ainst  Quebec  in  1759. 
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When  peace  was  established  between  France  and  England,  Sr.  CEair  was  tn- 
trusted  with  the  command  of  Fort  Ligonier  m  PennsjlvitinoHi  Weaiy  of  garri- 
son life,  he  entered  into  agricultuml  pursuiti,  and  held  several  civil  offices 
under  the  colonial  government. 

In  the  rising  troubles  with  Great  BrttaiU)  he  cordially  espoused  the  colonial 
cause.  In  1776  he  was  created  colonel  in  the  Contmental  Array,  and  with 
wonderful  energy,  in  six  days  he  raised  a  regiment  ready  for  the  field  to  serve  in 
Canada.  In  the  Autumn  of  th^t  year,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Trcnioti  and  Princeton*  The  next  jear^ 
as  major  general,  he  was  entrusted  wUh  the  command  of  Fort  Ticondero^a» 

Here  he  lost  reputation  ;  for  with  a  garrison  of  two  tliousand  men  he  a*  as 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  fort,  as  Durgoync  took  posse^^ton  of  Sugar  Hill, 
which  he  had  neglected  to  fortify*  Aftcnvards  he  did  go-wl  service  in  protects 
ing  Congress,  and  was  with  the  army  at  YorktcwD  when  Comwallis  surrend-*- 
cred. 

In  1786,  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress^  and  the  next  year  wfts 
chosen  President  of  that  body.  The  foUowhig  year  he  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  As  govenjor,  and  with  the  military  rank 
of  major  general  he  entered  upon  hU  di^o^trjus  campaign  against  the  Miami 
Indians,  which  we  have  already  described*  Thi5  defeat^  which  was  atEributed 
to  want  of  caution,  greatly  exasperated  the  country.  He  was  removed 
from  office  by  President  Jefferson  in  iSoa.  The  following  reason  has  been 
assigned  as  the  occasion  of  his  renioval : 

General  St.  Clair  wa^  a  strong  Federalist*  One  evenings  at  ChiKicotbe,  in 
conversation  with  Jeremiah  Morrow,  Judge  Dunlcvy,  and  Judge  Foster,  who 
were  members  of  a  constitutioual  convention  then  fl,5sen\bleJ  at  Chillicothe^ 
he  expressed  himself  as  having  no  confidence  in  Republican  institutions*  and 
that  we  must  adopt  a  stronger  form  of  government  or  auarchy  would  be  the 
consequence.  A  .copy  of  these  remarks,  attested  by  the  three  gentlemen,  was 
forwarded  to  President  Jefferson  ;  St.  Clair  was  immediately  removed. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  lack  of  judgmcti[  displayed  tn  his  terrible  dc^ 
feat,  St.  Clair  was  a  man  of  ability,  of  fine  scholarship,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
His  patriotism  and  integrit/  were  unqaesiioned.  He  had  neglected  his  private 
concerns,  and,  upon  removal  from  office,  was  ruined  in  fortune*  His  Iftbt  yeazs 
were  enveloped  in  glcom,  and  he  Jied  in  the  extreme  of  poverty* 

Note. — Charles  V7.  Byrd,  of  Hamilton  County,  was  Secretary  of  the  Terri^ 
tory  at  the  time  of  the  remcrval  of  General  St,  Clair  in  the  latter  part  of  iSoa^ 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  Acting  Governor.  He  performed  the  dtitiei 
ot  the  office  until  the  organization  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  inauguration  of 
Gov.  Edward  Tiffin,  March  3,  1803.  There  are  no  records  in  existence  frwm 
which  a  sketch  of  his  life  can  be  obtained,  neither  has  there  been  a  picture  ot 
him  preserved  from  which  an  engraving  coa  be  made. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON .• 

[See  page  171.] 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  bom  in  Virginia  at  Berkeley,  on  the  James 
River,  the  9th  of  February,  1773.  HLs  father  was  a  gentleman  of  wemlth  and 
distinction,  an  intimate  friend  of  George  Washington,  and  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  full  of  fun,  and  ezoeedp 
ingly  p>opular  with  all  classes.     Twice  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Vixginia. 

His  son,  William,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  wealth  and  intellectal 
companionship  could  give.  He  graduated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College  widi 
honor,  and  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rash. 
The  Indians  were  committing  fearful  ravages  on  our  frontiers.  St  Clair  waa 
stationed  with  a  small  military  force  in  the  solitudes  of  the  far  away  wateis  of 
Ohio,  where  Cincinnati  now  stands.  Young  Harrison,  then  bnt  ninetecB 
years  of  age,  joined  the  army,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  frieada. 
He  received  a  commission  m:»  ensign  from  President  Washington,  just  beliae 
St.  Clair's  awful  defeat  which  we  have  already  described. 

The  youthful  soldier  crossed  the  AUeghanies  on  foot  to  Pittsbuigli.  There  he 
embarked  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  and  floated  down  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Waihing- 
ton.  The  heroic  character  he  displayed  caused  him  at  once  to  be  entiustad 
with  duties  of  much  responsibility.  We  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  (ht 
fact  that  even  then  he  had  adopted  the  principles  of  a  thorou^  temperanot 
man.  He  was  rapidly  promoted.  As  lieutenant,  he  accompanied  Gcncnl 
Wayne  on  his  triumphant  march.  In  Wayne's  great  battle,  Lieutenant  Hani* 
son  s<>  signalized  himself  that  his  commanding  officer  wrote  : 

*'  Lieutenant  Harrison  was  in  the  foremost  front  of  the  hottest  battle.  Hit 
person  was  exposed  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  action.  Whev»» 
ever  duty  called  he  hastened,  regardless  of  danger,  and,  by  his  efforts  and  cb> 
ample,  contributed  as  much  to  secure  the  fortunes  of  the  day  as  any  othar 
oflicer  subordinate  to  the  commander  in  chief." 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  Harrison  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  Fort  Washington.  Here  he  married  a  daughter  of  John  Cleaves  S3mmie8»  a 
wealthy  frontiersman.  In  1797,  he,  being  then  twenty.four  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  and  ex-cfficio  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Gen.  St.  Clair  was  then  Governor  of  the  Territory.  In  the  Spring 
of  1800,  this  almost  boundless  territory  was  divided  by  Congress  into  two  porw 

*There  appe.-in  to  be  some  doubt  ax  to  whether  or  not  General  Harrison  was  «vcr  ap* 
pointed  Ck>vernor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  In  a  paper  prepared  by  A.  H.  Dunlevy, 
Esq.,  of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  from  the  papers  of  his  father,  Judge  Francis  Dunlcvy,  and  read  b«« 
fore  the  Ohio  Historical  Society,  of  Cincinnati,  by  Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  June  14,  1869,  fivfaii 
the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  (^n.  St.  Clair  by  President  Jefferson,  it  it  asserted  that  Gc«. 
Harrison  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  office  of  Governor  upon  the  removal  of  Gen.  Sl» 
Clair.  Judge  Dunlevy  above  referred  to  wax  one  of  three  persons  who  were  instrunental  in 
securing  the  removal  of  Gov.  St.  Clair  (see  life  of  St.  Clair)  and  his  papers  would  naturally  ba 
considered  good  authority.  If  Harrt>on  was  appointed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  never  c»* 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  the  ofTice.  It  may  have  been  that  the  time  from  his  appoiatBNBl 
until  the  organization  of  the  state  was  so  brief  that  it  did  not  admit  of  his  acceptanoc  of  tha 
office.  The  records  of  the  State  of  Ohio  show  that  he  never  filled  the  potitioo,  Mvaasaia^ 
oj^io  Lieutenant  Governor  when  Secretary  of  the  territory  before  its  diviiioa* 
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tions  ;  the  eastern  portion ^  comprehend ing  ih*  present  State  of  Ohio*  was  colled 
the  territory  north wrst  of  the  Ohio.  The  weatern  portion,  Lncludiiig  Lhe  St^c^  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wlsconsint  received  the  nAme  of  the  Indiana  TetrJEory. 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  by  President  John  Adams  Governor  of 
the  Indiana  Territory.  Soon  aficr  thi^t  Upper  Louisiana  was  added  to  his  do- 
main. In  point  of  territory  *  hU  realms  were  now  almost  as  extensive  as  those  of 
any  other  ruler  upon  the  globe.  There  were  then  in  the  Indiana  Territory  but 
three  white  settlements. 

Land  was  purchased  of  the  Indians.  Emigration  poured  in,  A  territorial 
legislature  was  organized.  The  governor,  a  man  of  intelligence^  kmd-hearted, 
and  of  dignified  bearings  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair  for  twelve  years  with 
dignity  which  commanded  universal  respect.  There  perhaps  never  was  a  man 
of  more  scrupulous  sense  of  honor  in  all  his  business  transactions. 

Many  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  were  sold  by  individual  chiefs^ 
who  had  no  legitimate  title  to  the  lands,  and  who  were  drugged  with  whisky 
to  induce  them  to  enter  into  disastrous  treaties.  Tecumseh,  one  of  the  moet 
intelligent  and  noble  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  endeavored  to  unite  the  tribes  tn 
an  agreement  that  no  more  of  their  hunting  grounds  should  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  all  the  tribes. 

It  was  then  supposed  that  Tecumseh  was  endeavoring  to  ally  the  tribes,  with 
the  intention  of  exterminating  the  whites.  Governor  Harrison's  anxieties  were 
aroused.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  facts,  he  invited  Tecumsehf  and  his  brother* 
the  prophet,  to  an  interview  at  Vincennes,  The  proud  chief  came,  with  a 
retinue  of  four  hundred  warriors,  in  their  most  gorgeous  barbaric  array.  Th6 
chief  solemnly  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  of  making  war,  btit  thai  he  was 
determined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  further  disposal  of  their  huniing  grounds. 

This  led  to  mutual  recriminations.  A  bloody  conflict  was  narrowly  escaped^ 
in  which  each  party  would  have  accused  the  other  of  treachery.  The  militia  of 
Vincennes  were  under  arms^  and  could  easily  have  overpowered  the  Indian 
warriors.  But  the  governor  bad  promised  the  chief  protection  coming  and 
going.  Not  long  after  this,  the  governor  visited  Tecumseh^  at  his  village  on 
Tippecanoe  River.  The  chief  reiterated  bis  declaration  that  he  badnointcn-^ 
tion  of  making  war ;  but  that  if  he  could  prevent  it,  no  more  of  the  Indian 
lands  should  be  given  up,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes. 

The  months  rolled  on.  Rumors  of  an  Indian  outbreak  Riled  the  air.  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  troops ;  marched  to 
the  valley  of  the  Tippecanoe.  A  fierce  baitle  ensued.  Each  party  accused  the 
other  of  being  the  assailant,  Tecumseh  was  absent  in  tJie  South.  His  brother, 
OUiwacheca,  called  the  Prophet,  led  the  Indians.  The  Indians,  having  lost 
nearly  two  hundred  of  their  warriors,  fled.  Governor  Harrison  burned  their 
town,  trampled  down  their  crops^  and  destroyed  everything  which  could  aid 
them  in  any  future  hostilities. 

The  second  war  with  England  came.  The  Indians,  maddened  by  what  they 
declared  was  a  totally  unjustiiiable  attack  upon  them,  eagerly  enlisted  under 
the  British  standard.  We  hnve  had  occasion,  in  the  foregoing  narrative, 
minutely  to  recount  all  these  scenes.  Hull  surrendered  Detroit.  Harrison 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Northwestern  army^    Through  mid- 
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night  marches,  bloody  conflicts ;  through  storms  of  sleet  and  snow, 
tering  hunger  and  cold,  sickness  and  toil,  he  marched  to  victory. 

Urged  by  Governor  Harrison,  the  government  constructed  a  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie.  Perry  encountered  the  English  ships  and  reported  to  the  govemmenCt 
**  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  Harrison  recaptured  Detroit ; 
pursued  the  retreating  British  into  Canada,  and  won  the  victory  of  the  Thames. 
Peace  ensued. 

Governor  Harrison's  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character  rendered  him 
eminently  useful  in  treating  with  them.  Though  his  energetic  course,  in 
arresting  the  fraudulent  plans  of  unprincipled  men,  had  raised  up  many  enemies 
against  him,  the  masses  of  the  people  appreciated  his  virtues.  In  t8i6,  he 
represented  the  District  of  Ohio  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
In  Congress  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  position.  His  past  achievements,  his 
patriotic  views  and  his  powers  of  eloquence  gave  him  much  distinction.  He 
condemned  General  Jackson's  invasion  of  Florida.  The  general  never  for* 
gave  him. 

In  1S19,  Governor  HarrLson  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Ohio,  In  1824,  as 
one  of  the  Presidential  electors,  he  gave  the  vote  of  the  state  for  Henry  Clay. 
The  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  l8a8, 
John  Quincy  Adams  appointed  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Repablie 
of  Colombia.  Andrew  Jackson,  upon  his  accession  to  the  Presidency,  peremp- 
torily recalled  him.  He  repaired  to  his  farm  at  North  Bend.  At  one  time  he 
owned  a  distillery.  He  abandoned  the  business  and  condemned  it  as  sinfuL 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  inherited  slaves.  His  own  reflections  led  him  to 
denounce  the  institution,  and  he  became  a  strong  abolitionist.  Dueling  was 
fashionable  with  southern  gentlemen.  He  declared  the  practice  to  be  a  sia 
against  God. 

In  1836  he  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  lost  the  election.  The  Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
chosen.  Four  years  later  he  was  renominated.  His  triumph  was  signal.  He 
received  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  electoral  votes.  Mr.  Van  Buren  received 
sixty.  His  passage  to  the  capital,  through  our  cities  and  villages,  presented  a 
constant  triumph.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  4ih  of  March,  184a  On  the 
4th  of  April  he  died,  of  a  violent  pleurisy  fever,  after  a  sickness  of  but  a  few 
days.  His  death  was  universally  regretted.  Not  a  stain  has  sullied  his 
character.  Through  all  time  the  name  of  William  Henry  Harrison  will  be 
pronounced  with  love  and  reverence. 


HON.  EDWARD  TIFFIN. 

[S««pagetii.] 

Somewhere  about  the  year  179S,  Edward  Tiffin,  a  young  man  hut  twenty 
years  of  age,  emigrated  from  Philadelphia  to  the  boundless  wilderness  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  then  known  only  as  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  inhabited 
mainly  by  savages.  He  was  bom  in  England,  in  comfortable  if  not  in  afflnent 
circumstances.  Having  there  obtained  a  good  Knglish  education,  he  came  to 
the  new  world  to  seek  his  fortune.     He  entered  a  medical  school  at  Fhile- 
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delphia,  and,  graduating  with  honor,  befnr?  he  had  attained  his  tweoty-tirst  year, 
turned  his  adventurous  steps  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  there  wa&  a  small  hamlet  of  log  housrs  beauti- 
fully situated,  which  was  called  ChiUicothe*  Edward  Tiffin  would  have  bc«n 
an  accession  of  value  to  any  settlement  tn  the  We^t.  Here  he  selected  his 
residence.  He  was  a  man  of  well  culnvated  mind^  gentlemanly  manners,  a 
friendly  spirit,  and  his  conduct  was  guided,  not  only  by  high  monxUty,  but  by 
true  Christian  principle.  He  immediately  identified  himself  with  his  new 
home  and  its  enterprising  people.  He  rapidly  acquired  reputation,  not  only  for 
his  skill  as  a  physician,  but  also  for  his  virtues  as  a  man.  Immediately  he  was 
introduced  into  political  life  in  the  legislature,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  id03. 

His  fame  and  popularity  raptdly  extended,  and  he  was  almost  unanimously 
•elected  the  first  governor  of  the  newly  formed  state.  This  important  office  he 
held  for  five  consecutive  years,  with  wise  statesmanship,  seeking  in  every 
way  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  stale.  In  the  year  1809  he  was  ch^^scn 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  thb  enUrigcd  sphere  of  power  he  did 
Tery  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  Ohio.  Public  lands  were  surveyed, 
new  measures  of  transporting  the  mails  organized,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  River  much  improved. 

His  devotion  to  the  public  interests  was  so  entire  that  he  neglected  hiis  own 
private  affairs.  But  for  this  he  would  unquestLOnably  have  accumulated  a  large 
property.  Retiring  from  the  Senate,  he  was  in  the  year  iBta  appointed  by  Pre.si- 
<ient  Madison  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Ofhte.  In  1S14  he  wa* 
appointed,  by  the  same  President,  Surveyor  General  of  the  NorlhwesL  Thea* 
duties  he  discharged  with  such  ability  that  he  retained  the  oEce  through  the 
four  administrations  of  Madison,  Monroe,  Adant'*  and  Jackson.  Pie  died  at 
Chillicothe,  still  holding  several  important  offices,  on  the  9th  of  August,  iBag^ 

The  community  mourned  the  loss  of  a  grea.t  and  a  good  man.  Though  not 
largely  rich  he  had  ample  means,  and  refined  taste  embellished  his  beautiful 
home.  His  earnest  piety  wa-s  an  important  ekment  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  the  town ;  and  numerous  guests,  the  most  distinguished  in  ihc 
land,  were  lured  to  his  hospitable  board.  A  costJy  moDument  marks  the  spot 
where  his  body  now  rests. 

HON,  THOMAS  KIRKER. 

[S«c  pa^e  J3"*1 

In  the  year  1807,  there  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  hotly  contested  election 
for  Governor  of  Ohio.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  and  Nathaniel  Massle  were 
rival  candidates.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  received  the  majority  of  votes.  The 
General  Assembly,  however,  declared  him  ineligible,  pronouncing  him  to  be  a 
non-resident.  Mr.  Massie  was  also  declared  not  elected,  be  not  having  received 
the  necessary  number  of  votes. 

Hon.  Thomas  Kirker  was  then  Acting  Governor,  by  virtue  of  his  office  of 
Speaker  of  the  State  Senate,  when  Edward  Tiffin  resigned  that  office  to  lake 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  continued  in  office  until  another 
election  in  1808,  when  Samuel  Huntington  received  the  ^uBragcs  of  the  people^ 
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But  little  information  can  now  be  obtained  respecting  Gorenior  Kiilcer. 
Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  his  brief  administration,  and  we  know  not 
where  he  was  bom  or  where  he  died. 


HON.  SAMUEL  HUNTINGTON 

[Sec  page  055.] 

In  the  year  1765,  Samuel  Huntington  was  bom  at  Nomnch,  ConnectlcnL- 
This  town,  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this  or  any  other  land,  was  then  a. 
small,  struggling  village,  hewn  out  of  the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of  the  Thamei. 
He  was  of  Puritan  stock.  His  were  noble  Christian  parents.  Could  the  whole 
story  of  his  eventful  life  be  told,  it  would  occupy  a  volume,  and  would  constitute 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  exciting  of  narratives,  full  of  the  elements  of 
what  is  usually  called  a  sensational  story. 

Samuel  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
Z785,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  unusually  courteous  gentleman.  Stady* 
ing  law,  he  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  In  1793  he  married  aa 
accomplished  lady  of  his  own  name.  Even  then  the  mighty  West  was  drawing 
its  emigrants,  and  large  companies  were  being  formed  to  speculate  in  the  pnUie 
lands. 

Samuel  Huntington  became  interested  in  the  "  Westem  Reserve"  lands.  At 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  started  on  an  exploring  tour  to  these  regions.  He  set 
out  on  horseback  for  the  long,  circuitous  and  weary  journey,  across  mountains 
and  ravines,  and  through  prairies  and  forests.  He  first  visited  Southern  Ohio^ 
and  reached  Youngstown  the  latter  part  of  July,  i8oa  Thence  he  visited  Marietta* 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  Governor  St.  Clair  and  other  distinguished  1 
who  were  prominent  in^the  organization  of  that  colony.  The  young  lawyer  1 
so  much  pleased  with  the  country  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  that  he 
decided  to  emigrate  with  his  family,  and  took  immediate  measures  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Ohia 

In  the  Fall  he  returned  to  Norwich,  via  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  The 
following  Spring  he  took  his  wife  and  children  in  what  was  then  called  an  **  Ohio 
wagon,"  canvas^overed,  for  their  long  and  rough  journey  of  many  hundred 
miles.  With  their  heavily  laden  wogon,  drawn  by  two  horses,  they  could  seU 
dom  make  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day.  The  incidents  he  encountered  upoa 
this  long  journey,  often  through  solitudes  of  indescribable  gloom,  must  have 
been  very  eventful. 

Mr.  Huntington  established  his  permanent  residence  at  Cleveland,  in  the 
midst  of  its  stumps  and  girdled  forest  Many  of  the  settlers  had  vacated  the 
cabins  which  they  had  at  first  reared,  and  had  erected  new  huts  on  the  hi^ 
land,  back  of  the  town,  hoping  to  escape  te  si  ckness  which  had  sorely  afflicted 
them  on  the  lower  grounds.  It  must  have  been  for  some  time  a  sad  life  for  a 
lady  so  accomplished  and  so  unaccustomed  to  privation  as  was  Mrs.  Huntingtoo. 
It  was  necessary  for  her  husband  often  to  be  absent,  leaving  her  alone  with, 
her  children  in  their  solitary  hut. 

Often  Mrs.  Huntington  was  compelled  to  bar  the  door  of  the  block-hottse^ 
which  was  called  their  wooden  castle,  to  shut  out  drunken  and  riotous  Indians 
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who  were  striving  to  break  in.  Rapidly  Mr,  Huntington  rose  to  di!;tinct[oii« 
General  St.  Clair  appointed  him  lieutenant  colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Trumbull 
County  militia.  He  was  then  elevated  to  the  position  of  Presiding  Judge  in 
the  Court  of  Quartet  Sessions,  In  iSoa  he  became  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  and  by  th^t  body  wms  appointed  State  Senator  for  Tramball 
County.  For  some  time  ht  was  Speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  was  elected  by  the 
Legislature  to  a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  (jf  OhiOn 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan*  he  was  offered  the  posi* 
tion  of  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  that  Territory,  but  he  declined  the  gffice;. 
Other  important  offices  were  pressed  upon  him^  which  he  declined.  The  pros- 
pects of  Cleveland,  in  its  early  settlement  were  not  encontagmg,  as  very  serious 
sickness  prevailed  there.  Mr.  Huntington,  then  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
removed  to  Newburg,  where  he  look  great  interest  in  erecting  a  grist  mill,  whkb 
was  a  very  important  affair  for  that  young  community. 

Not  long  after  this,  in  the  year  1809,  he  purchased  a  finely  located  farm^  oa 
the  eastern  shore  of  Grand  River,  between  E*ainesvilie  and  Lake  Erie*  Here  he 
erected  a  mansion,  commodious,  and,  for  those  days,  quttc  imposing  in  it$  archi- 
tecture. The  house  still  remains,  attesting  the  good  taste  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor. It  stands  in  a  position  which  commands  a  lovely  view  of  the  Grand 
River  Valley,  rich  in  fine  scenery;  of  the  distant  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
Geauga  County  in  the  south  ;  and,  far  awny  m  the  north,  of  the  expanded  waters 
of  that  inland  ocean.  Lake  Erie*  Many  shade  trees  which  his  own  hand* 
planted  still  ornament  the  grounds. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  Judge  Huntington  was  on  the  bench,  a  sever* 
conflict  arose  between  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  state.  The 
Legislature  passed  a  law  conferring  certain  rights  upon  justices  of  the  peace, 
which  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared  lo  be  unconstitutional.  The 
lower  house  filed  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  judges.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  people  of  Ohio  chose  Judge  Huntington  governor  of  the  state.  He 
therefore  resigned  his  judicial  seat,  and  was  not  brought  to  trial.  Not  quite  a  two- 
thirds  majority  could  be  obtained  against  the  other  two  judge*,  and  they  conse- 
quently escaped  conviction. 

After  occupjring  the  gubernatorial  chair  for  one  term,  during  which  nothing 
of  moment  occurred,  he  retired  to  bis  pleasant  home  on  Grand  River.  HU 
prominence  was  such  that  he  could  not  well  keep  out  of  public  life.  In  iSii 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  when  the  second 
war  with  Great  Britain  came  upon  us,  England,  in  possession  of  the  Canadas, 
endeavored  to  arm  all  the  savage  tribes,  over  which  she  could  obtain  control,  to 
desolate  our  frontiers.  Hull  surrendered  Detroit.  Beneath  the  banners  of 
England  the  howling  savage  marched  with  dripping  tomahawk  and  scalping, 
knife.  Cottages  blazed  in  midnight  conflagration.  Women  and  children  were 
butchered  or  carried  into  captivity  worse  than  death.  Universal  consternatton 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  northwestern  border  land. 

Governor  Huntington,  with  General  Cass>  visited  Wa^shingion  to  represent 
to  the  National  authorities  the  dreadful  state  of  a^airs  in  Northern  Ohio.  The 
Governor  was  appointed  District  Paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
returned  to  the  samp  <)f   General  Harrison,  with  a  supply  of  foods,  la  the 
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shape  of  government  drafts,  and  with  the  promise  of  additional  aid.  He 
remained  for  many  months  with  the  army,  co-operating  in  all  the  ways  in  hU 
power  to  its  efficiency,  until  peace  was  declared,  v.hen  he  returned  again  to  tha 
ble:>sed  employments  of  a  tranquil  home  and  a  peaceful  life.  In  the  year  1817 
he  died,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  leaving  the  reputation  of  unusually  accom* 
plished  scholarship,  of  great  executive  ability,  and  of  int^;rity  of  the  highcgt 
order. 


HON.  RETURN  JONATHAN  MEIGS. 

[See  page  973.] 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  who  inherited  the  name  of  an  illustrious  fiither,  mm 
bom  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  1765.  When  twenty  years  of  age  lie 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  vith  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  Returning  to 
his  native  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  he  studied  law  and 
entered  upon  its  practice.  When  twenty-three  years  of  age  he  married  Mist 
Sophia  Wright,  and,  with  his  young  bride,  set  out  for  the  boundless  wilderneu 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

He  had  selected  the  infant  settlement  of  Marrietta  for  his  residence,  and 
had  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  there.  In  the  course  of  this  history  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  many  of  the  heroic  enterprises  in  which 
he  was  called  to  act  a  part  When  Mr.  Meigs  arrived  at  Marrietta,  in  the 
Autumn  of  the  year  1788,  the  whole  region  was  an  almost  unbroken  wildemesi. 
Still  in  the  little  cluster  of  log  huts,  which  were  gathered  for  protection  around 
the  Campus  Martins,  there  were  many  families  who,  in  intellectual  culture,  in 
social  virtues  and  in  refinement  of  manners  would  have  been  ornaments  to  any 
community. 

Mr.  Meigs  commenced  with  great  energy  cultivating  his  spacious  lands- 
Occasionally  his  professional  services  were  required  in  settling  the  little  difficnU 
ties  which  arose  among  the  inhabitants  scattered  widely  around.  A  man  of 
true  worth  will  soon  become  known  and  revered  wherever  he  may  be.  Mr. 
Meigs  rapidly  gained  the  confidence  of  the  community.  Governor  St.  Clair 
became  his  warm  friend. 

England,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  continued,  for  a  long  time,  ireij 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States.  Her  proud  government  could  not  forget  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  In  anticipation  of  another  war,  her  officials  in  Canada, 
as  we  have  mentioned,  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  win  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  the  savages,  and  to  feed  the  flame  of  their  hostility  against  the  United 
States.  This  could  easily  be  done,  for  even  the  most  unintelligent  Indian 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  rapid  encroachments  of  civilization  upon  their 
ancient  hunting  grounds. 

In  the  year  1790,  Governor  St.  Clair  sent  Mr.  Meigs  with  dispatches  to  the 
British  Commandant,  at  Detroit,  remonstrating  against  the  unfriendly  measures 
which  the  authorities  there  were  pursuing.  The  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail 
in  arresting  Indian  depredations  and  incursions.  Mr.  Meigs,  however,  per> 
formed  his  mission  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  government    A  full  leoord 
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of  his  adventures  with  the  Indiins,  his  perils  aod  hla  hair-breadth  escapea 
would  occupy  more  space  ihaa  could  here  be  allot  t»l  to  it.  Many  of  the  eventt 
are  recorded  in  previous  pages. 

In  the  Winter  of  1802  he  was  elected,  by  the  Lftgislaturc,  a  judge  of  tte 
Supreme  Court.  The  associate  jad;;es  were  Samuel  iluntin^on  and  George 
Tod,  whose  son  David  was  subsequently  governor  of  the  state.  In  the  year  tSof 
the  United  States  Government  having  purchased  uf  France  the  vast  Territory 
then  called  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson  appointed  Mr  Meigs  to  the  command 
of  the  upper  portion  of  that  district,  with  the  title  of  brevet  colonel  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Here,  with  the  additional  dignity  of  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  he  remained  but  little  more  than  a  year,  yfhcn^ 
in  consequence  of  a  failure  of  hcaUh»  he  returned  to  Olno* 

Soon  after  this  President  Jefferson,  in  appreciation  of  his  high  dbllitiefi^ 
appointed  him  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Michigan.  He  had  bat 
just  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  ofH^  when  he  was  nominated  for  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Ohio.  He  w:xs  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes  over  the 
rival  candidate,  General  Nathaniel  Massic-  But  the  State  Senate  declared  hii 
election  void,  as  it  was  said  he  had  forfeited  his  citizenship  by  his  residence  la 
Louisiana  and  Michigan,  Very  gracefully  Jtidge  Meigs  bowed  acceptance  t» 
the  decision  of  the  Senate^  He  was  iro mediately  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  soon  after  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  out  the  t:in ex- 
pired term  of  the  Hon,  John  Smith,  who  had  resigned  that  post  to  avoid 
impeachment  for  alleged  complication  with  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy.  At  the 
same  session  of  the  Legislature  Judge  Meigs  wns  chosen  to  a  full  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  4th  of  March,  1809. 

The  next  year  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio,  after  a  very  botly  contested 
election,  by  a  majority  of  over  two  thousaiid.  His  reputation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  remarkable  ability  displayed  in  his  inaugural  address.  Soon  the 
cruel  war  with  Great  Britain  and  the  savages  broke  out*  Governor  Meigs  con- 
secrated all  his  sleepless  energies  to  the  defense  of  the  frontiers,  and  thus 
saved  many  lives  and  much  property*  His  tireless  devotion  to  this  work  and 
the  military  ability  he  displayed  gave  him  national  renown. 

President  Madison  called  Governor  Meigs  into  his  Cabinet  to  fill  the  very 
important  office  of  Postmaster  General.  Here  he  proved  to  be  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  For  nine  years  he  discharged  these  arduous  duties  with 
admirable  skill,  winning  the  highest  commendation  both  of  the  government  and 
of  the  nation.  Declining  health  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire.  His 
declining  years  he  spent,  revered  and  beloved  by  all,  in  his  quiet  home  at 
Marietta.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  I  S3  5.  In  the  graveyard  at  Marietta 
his  body  now  reposes,  awaiting  the  judgment  trump  at  whose  summons  the 
dead  shall  rise.  In  all  the  relations  of  social  life  his  conduct  was  worthy  of 
Imitation.  And  all  who  knew  htm  testified  to  the  remarkable  6deUty  with 
which  he  discharged  all  the  duties  as  a  patriot  titd  a  Christian, 
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HON.  OTHNIEL  LOOKER. 

[See  page  291.] 

Othniel  Looker  was  bom  of  hamble  parents  in  the  State  of  New  Yoik  om  tihs 
4thof  October,  1757.  With  scarcely  any  advantages  for  education  in  eulf 
life,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  War  of  the  Revolntioii,  and  innBediafteif 
after  peace,  probably  receiving  land  for  his  services,  emigrated  acrott  the  Alle* 
ghanies  to  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

He  built  his  cabin,  with  his  own  ax  opened  his  clearing  in  the  gigantic  femli^ 
and  commenced  his  life  labors  as  a  hard-working  farmer.  Being  a  man  of 
integrity,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  constantly  increasing  intelligence^  ha 
gradually  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community. 

He  was  first  sent  to  the  Legislature.  Availing  himself  of  all  the  advantafea 
of  that  practical  school  of  political  knowledge,  he  so  rose  in  public  esteem  as  t» 
be  sent  to  the  Senate.  The  worthy  character  of  the  man  is  shown  in  the  fiMt 
that  he  eventually  became  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

While  in  that  position,  Mr.  Meigs,  who  was  then  Governor,  resigned  Un 
chair,  to  accept  the  office  of  Postmaster  General  under  President  Madison. 
Thus  Mr.  Looker,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  He  served  but  eight  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  hf 
Thomas  Worthington. 

There  are  no  documents  now  remaining  to  give  us  the  details  of  his  onefcnt* 
ful  life.  The  fact  of  his  rising  from  so  humble  an  origin  to  such  a  positiQa^ 
indicates  that  he  was  a  worthy  man,  of  good  abilities,  and  of  commendable 
industry.  Having  well  performed  his  part  in  life,  he  passed  peaoefiillj  away  t» 
the  spirit  land. 

HON.  THOMAS  WORTHINGTON. 

[See  page  343.] 

Thomas  Worthington  was  bom  in  what  is  now  Jefferson  Conntj,  Viiginia,  oa 
the  loth  of  February,  1769.  His  parents,  estimated  by  the  standard  of  thai 
time  and  region,  were  wealthy,  and  they  gave  their  son  an  excellent 
But  little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  entered  1 
a  large  inheritance,  consisting  mainly  of  slaves  and  plantations. 

A  few  years  after  this,  when  the  United  States  had  fought  and  won  their 
battle  of  independence,  beneath  the  banner  of  equal  rights  for  all  men, ' 
Worthington  ver>'  nobly  manumitted  his  slaves,  sold  his  real  estate, 
removed  to  the  free  soil  north  of  the  Ohio.  After  visiting  Marietta,  Cincinnati* 
and  several  other  infant  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  he  decided  to  tnYtm 
up  his  residence  at  Chillicothe.  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Sciota  Here  he  puiw 
chased  a  large  tract  of  bnd  and  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  that  section. 

This  was  in  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1797.  The  next  April  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  his  new  home.  Sex-eral  of  his  former  slaves  accompanied 
him  as  hired  laborers.  To  each  negro  he  assigned  a  portion  of  land,  and  all 
hands  went  vigorously  to  wv>rk  to  cut  down  the  forest,  to  break  up  the  soil,  and 
to  cause  the  desert  to  bud  and  blo&som  as  the  rose.     This  Summer  he  built. 
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on  a  little  stream  called  the  Painty  the  Brst  j^Aw-mill  u^hicK  wets  erected  in  the- 
Valley  of  the  Scioto.  This  wa^  aji  inestimable  blessmg  lo  that  rapidly  growing 
community. 

His  wealth,  his  public  spirit*  his  moraJ  and  social  virtues  rendered  him  very 
popular,  and  several  offices  of  trust  were  ut^ed  upon  him.  He  became  Assist- 
ant Surveyor  of  the  Public  Lands,  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  fraxiie  a  Const U 
tution  for  Ohio,  and  was  elected  to  represent  the  new  state  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  duties  of  all  these  offices  be  discharged  with  great  fidelity  and. 
success.  Mr.  Worthington  w^  an  influentia.1  member  of  the  Senate,  and  took 
an  active  jpart  in  the  debates  upon  all  Importa^nt  questions. 

He  gave  his  earnest  support  to  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson. 
Though  at  first  he  was  opposed  lo  Lhe  war  with  England,  hoping  by  diplomacy 
to  induce  that  government  to  cease  from  its  unendurable  insults  upon  our  Aag, 
insults  which,  to-day,  would  rouse  the  whole  nation  to  arms  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  Gulf.  But  when  he  found  thnt  England  would  pay  no  heed  to  our 
remonstrances,  he  gave  his  hearty  cooperation  to  the  war  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  ^^reer,  Mr.  Worihington  returned  to 
private  life.  He  then  erected  for  him^lf,  about  the  year  tBoB,  quite  an  elegant 
residence  a  few  miles  out  from  Chillicothe.  The  mansion  occupied  a  6ne  sitfr 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto  River^  to  which  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Adena^ 
It  is  said  that  the  beautiftd  property  still  remain^}  in  th«  haads  of  one  of  the 
sons  of  this  illustrious  sire. 

In  the  year  1810  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  be- 
fully  sustained  his  former  reputation  as  an  intrepid,  conscientious  and  able 
statesman.  In  the  1814  he  was  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  over  seven 
thousand  votes.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  such  acceptance 
he  was  reelected  by  a  still  increased  majority.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
that  Governor  Worthington  had  nobly  manumitted  hU  fiUves,  and  had  made  gen- 
erous provision  for  many  of  them  on  the  free  soil  of  Ohio.  During  his  last  term 
as  Governor,  quite  a  serious  difficulty  arose  between  the  Stales  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio ;  the  former  demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave  law^  which- 
law  the  consciences  of  the  freemen  uf  Ohio  repudiated  with  indignation. 

The  situation  of  the  Governor  was  very  embarrassing.  While  he  detested 
slavery,  he  still  felt  bound,  by  his  oath,  faithfully  to  administer  the  laws  of  the^ 
National  Government.  For  many  years  this  unhappy  question  became  an  ele- 
ment of  discord  throughout  all  the  northern  stales.  It  led  eventually  to  the 
most  desolating  civil  war,  and  to  woes  over  which  angels  might  weep. 

Governor  Worthington,  upon  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  the  chief 
magistracy,  returned  to  the  tranquility  and  the  pKvacy  of  his  beaatifui  home  in 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Scioto.  He  still  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  public 
improvements.  His  useful  life  was  terminated  in  1627,  at  the  age  of  but  fi fly- 
five  years.  His  social  virtues  won  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him^  while  his. 
wise  and  energetic  devotion  to  the  public  interests,  secured  for  him  the  homage 
of  the  state  and  an  enviable  national  reputation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS— Continued. 
Ethan  Allen  Brown,  Allen  Trimble,  Jeremiah  Morrow. 


HON.  ETHAN  ALLEN  BROWN. 

iSee  page  363.] 

On  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  about  half  way  betweea 
"New  York  and  New  Haven,  there  is  now  a  beautiful  region  whose  green- 
embowered  and  silent  eminences  are  decorated  with  the  summer  mansions 
of  New  York  merchants,  and  from  whose  fertile  fields  much  produce  is  carried 
by  the  thrifty  farmers  to  the  great  city.  A  hundred  years  ago  this  region  wms 
solitary  in  the  extreme,  there  being  but  a  few  farm  houses  scattered  orer  the 
wide  expanse,  which  was  mostly  covered  with  forest 

Here  Roger  Brown  lived,  an  intelligent  farmer  of  ample  means  for  Ibal 
region  and  those  times.  On  the  4th  of  July,  Z766,  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Ethan  Allen  Brown.  This  boy  early  developed  a 
mind  of  unusual  activity  and  great  eagerness  for  learning.  But  in  that  sparself 
settled  country  there  were  no  schools.  Mr.  Brown,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of 
his  children,  employed  a  scholarly  man  to  instruct  them  privately  a  few  hoars  of 
each  day,  the  same  man  probably  assisting  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  work 
mpon  the  farm. 

Young  Ethan  proved  an  apt  scholar,  and  having  an  unusually  retentive  mem- 
ory, became  quite  a  proficient  in  the  French,  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  With 
his  mind  thus  excited  and  his  powers  enlarged,  he  became  weary  of  the  *"ftnwal 
labor  of  the  farm,  and,  upon  attaining  his  majority,  decided  to  study  law.  He 
obtained  some  books  and  commenced  the  study  in  the  farm  house,  by  side  of  the 
winter's  evening  fire,  still  assisting  his  father  in  all  those  arduous  labors  which 
the  tillage  of  New  England  soil  demands.  After  a  time,  feeling  deeply  the 
need  of  some  intellectual  guide,  he  went  to  New  York  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Hon.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity 
as  a  lawyer,  an  orator  and  a  statesman. 

New  York  opened  to  the  young  and  ambitious  student  a  new  world.  The 
city  then  contained  but  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  But  here  Brown, 
fresh  from  the  farm,  was  introduced  to  the  most  refinad  and  cultivated  faroiliei» 
and  to  the  ablest  men  in  our  land.    TUs  intercourse  roused  to  intensity  hb 
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ambition  to  exceL  He  loon  won  the  esteem  ^nd  vtiarD.  friendikLp  of  Mr* 
Hamilton. 

If  our  information  i;^  correctt  Mr.  Brown  wtu  not  admitted  to  the  bar  until 
1 802,  he  being  then  thirty-iiijt  years  of  age.  This  indicates  protnicted  studies, 
many  interruptions,  and  probably  the  necessity  of  dcvoUng  much  time  to  busi- 
ness matters,  that  he  mi^ht  raise  funds  to  meet  his  ejtpenses  as  a  student.  In 
some  way  Mr.  Brown  had,  by  this  time,  acquired  considerable  property.  Taking 
quite  a  sum  of  money  with  him,  be  set  out^  in  company  with  a  cousin,  Captain 
John  Brown,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Far  West.  The  two  men  mounted  their 
horses  for  this  long  journey,  and,  through  old  It) dim  roads,  traversed  the  vast 
solitudes  of  interior  and  western  Pennsytvania  until  I  hey  reach  cdBrownviUe,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River.  The  little  setilement  there,  where 
emigrants  usually  took  boats  to  Boat  down  the  Hvcr,  was  then  called  Sandstone. 
Here  the  adventure n>  purchased  two  large  flat  bottom  barges  which  they  loaded 
with  flour  for  the  New  Orleans  market.  Having  engaged  a  sufficient  number 
of  boatmen,  theypuiihed  out  from  the  shore  and  embarked  on  their  ardijon* 
and  somewhat  perilous  enttrrprise.  In  that  day^  such  a  inland  voyage  of  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles  must  have  been  full  of  interest  to  any  one 
possessed  of  poetic  sensibdities.  The  barges  floated  sixty  miles  down  the  wind^ 
ing,  forest-fringed  stream  of  the  Monongahcla.  Then  entering  La  BeUt  RivUre> 
they  were  borne  placidly  along  over  those  smooth  waters,  through  enchant- 
ing scenery,  with  an  tiered  deer  upon  the  banks,  and  water  fowl  of  varied 
plumage  sporting  upon  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  river,  n  distance  of  more 
than  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  their  boats  emerged  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  upon  the  majestic  Father  of  Waters.  There  was  then  still  before 
them  a  voyage  of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  mite& 

As  they  swept  rapidly  along  they  passed  forests  sublime  in  solitude  and  gloom, 
prairies,  ocean-like  in  their  e^tpanse,  enameled  with  the  most  gorgeous  flower* 
and  picturesque  blufls,  whose  pinnacles,  cliffs  and  towers,  seemed  fashioned  as 
by  a  divine  hand  in  shapes  of  beauty^  At  one  time  the  river  would  expand  int<» 
an  almost  shoreless  lake.  Again,  contracted  between  the  blnfls*  ihe  mighty 
volume  of  water  would  rush  on  with  accelerated  velocity.  The  Indian's  bit<lk 
canoe,  floating  like  a  bubble,  would  be  often  seen  skimming  over  the  surface  of 
some  sheltered  cove,  while  Indian  children  would  be  gamboling  vipon  the  beach, 
and  a  cluster  of  In^an  wigwams  would  cheer  the  e^re  with  those  charms  wbJdi 
distance  ever  lends  to  such  a  view. 

About  one  hundred  miles  below  Cincinnati  they  came  to  a  mde  banket  of  it 
few  log  huts,  at  a  place  which  was  called  Rising  Snn.  It  was  in  what  is  novr 
the  State  of  Indiana,  but  was  then  merely  a  portion  of  the  boundless  waate 
called  the  Northwestern  Territory.  Here  the  voyagers  moored  their  boata 
for  a  few  hours.  They  were  much  impressed  with  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  grandear  of  the  forest,  and  with  what  ts  called  tht 
lay  of  the  land. 

Continuing  their  voyage  for  two  or  three  weeks,  thcf  at  length  reached  New 
Orleans  in  safety.  Here  they  found,  mtich  to  their  disappointment,  tiiat  so 
much  flour  had  been  brought  down  the  river  that  they  could  not  sell  their  cargo 
but  at  a  loss.    With  enterprise  characteristic  of  the  men,  they  shipped  their 
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flour  for  Liverpool.  England ;  and  took  passage  themselves,  on  board  tlie  i 
vessel,  for  that  distant  port.  Here  they  sold  their  flour,  we  believe  to  advan- 
tage, and  returned  to  the  United  States.  They  landed  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
after  a  long  and  circuitous  route,  late  in  the  Autumn  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Roger  Brown,  of  Darien,  wrote  to  his  son  requesting  him  to  go  on  an 
exploring  tour  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  select  a  spot  of  several 
thousand  acres,  to  which  he  wished  to  remove  with  his  f9.mily.  Ethan  Brown 
at  once  embarked  on  this  new  enterprise.  Having  already  traversed  the  whole 
region,  and  with  a  watchful  eye,  his  thought  at  once  reverted  to  the  tract  of  coun- 
try which  had  already  so  charmed  him,  around  Rising  Sun.  Here  the  par- 
chase  was  made,  and  Mr.  Brown,  for  comparatively  a  small  sum  of  monej, 
l>ecame  a  large  landholder.  An  elder  brother  of  Ethan  was  sent  out  first  to 
dear  the  land,  prepare  it  for  crops,  and  make  those  general  arrangements  essen- 
tial for  the  reception  of  a  family  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Mr. 
Roger  Brown  did  not  remove  to  his  new  possessions  until  1814  just  as  that 
portion  of  the  Northwestern  Temtory  was  bemg  incorporated  iiito  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Ten  years  before  the  removal  of  the  family,  in  the  year  1804,  Ethan  Allen 
Brown  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  energy  was  crowned  with  immediate  prosperity,  and  he  was 
soon  in  receipt  of  a  large  income.  He  at  once  took  a  high  position  among  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar.  In  1 8 10,  he  was  elected,  by  the  L^islatnre,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  eight  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  that 
important  office  with  distinguished  success. 

In  the  year  1818,  Judge  Brown  was  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio.  His  inaugural 
address  honored  the  man  and  his  constituents  who  had  the  intelligence  to  elect 
him.  His  administration  gave  a  new  impulse  to  internal  improvements.  In 
this  respect  it  has  been  said  that  Ethan  Allen  Brown  was  to  Ohio  what  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  to  New  York.  He  took  a  very  active  and  efficient  interest  in  the 
construction  of  that  great  work,  the  Ohio  CanaL  It  was  called  at  the  time,  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Brown's  folly.  But  it  proved,  like  the  great  Erie 
Canal,  to  be  a  work  of  consummate  wisdom. 

In  1 82 1,  Governor  Brown  was  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Here  again  he  won  high  commendation  for  his  ability,  and  his  untinng  industry. 
In  1S22,  he  was  appointed  Canal  Commissioner.  In  1830^  President  Jtekson 
entrusted  him  with  the  responsible  office  of  Minister  to  Brazil.  At  that  time 
there  were  several  important  questions  pending,  which  Mr.  Brown  caused  to  be 
settled,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

In  1S34,  Mr.  Brown,  then  sixty-eight  years  old,  retired  from  the  Brazilian 
Court,  and  sought  repose,  after  twenty  years  of  unremitted  public  labor,  in  his 
bachelor  home  at  Cincinnati.  But  a  few  months  passed  ere  President  Jackson 
again  sought  his  services,  and,  inviting  him  to  Washington,  urged  him  to  accept 
the  iK)sition  of  Commissioner  General  of  the  Land  Office.  Retiring  from  thoe 
arduous  labors  two  years  after  this,  he  repaired  to  Rising  Sun,  where  was  the 
grave  of  his  father,  and  where  many  of  his  kindred  still  dwelt  Here,  in  the 
gentle  employments  of  agriculture,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  a 
decided  taste,  he  passed  the  serene  evening  of  his  days.     He  died  very  suddenly, 
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after  the  brief  sickness  of  half  an  hour,  on  the  34th  of  Febraary,  iS^a.  He  vrta 
then  attending  a  Democratic  Convention  ai  Indianapolis,  He  had  been  remark- 
ably healthy  throughout  hb  life.  It  is  said  that  aU  hi^  sickne&s  would  not  hare 
amounted  to  one  week  of  time.  His  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  Rising  Sun.  A  fine  marble  shaft  rues  aver  his  ashes,  with  this 
inscription : 

"Ethan  Allzn  Brown. 

"  A  man  distinguished  du  ring  a  long  life,  by  devotion  to  the  service  of  hii 

country,  in  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supneme  Court,  Governor  of  the  State  of 

Ohio,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Land 

Office,  Envoy  to  Brazil,  etc.,  and  more  highly  distinguished  as  one  whose  ua^ 

"blemished  character,  whose  truthfuine»s,  and  purity  of  heart  and  life,  reflected 

lienor  on  offices  which  are  supposed  to  confer  honor  on  their  incatnbeats. 

"  Was  born  in  Connecticut 

"  In  the  year  1766. 

"Died  at  Indian apolis*  February  24,  iS$x" 


HON.  ALLEN   TRIMBLE* 

ESm  pa^  J99.I 

In  the  north  of  Ireland  there  i^  a  community  pos»eulTig  remarkable  charm4> 
teristics  from  the  blending  in  their  characters  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish.  Their  ancestors  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  they  are  almost  all 
staunch  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  their  origin  they  are  called  the  Scotch^ 
Irish.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  emigrants  from  the  Old  World  to  thia^  are 
these  Scotch-Irish,  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1750  a  young  man  of  this  community  named  John 
Trimble  crossed  the  Atlantic,  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
We  know  but  very  little  respecting  him  save  that  he  was  a  man  of  Puritanic 
integrity  and  of  indomitable  energy.  About  one  hundred  and  fifiy  milea  from 
the  sea-coast  of  Virginia,  there  U  a  range  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  called 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge  there  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valJeys 
on  this  globe,  bounded  still  farther  west  by  other  ridges  of  these  gigantic 
mountains. 

This  magnificent  Valley  of  Virginia  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  one  of 
the  favorite  abodes  of  the  Indians,  The  climate  was  mild  and  delight f til,  tho 
soil  fertile,  the  forests  and  prairies  magnificent  in  extent  and  luxuriance,  and 
the  game  abundant.     It  was  an  Indian  elysium. 

To  this  remote  yet  attractive  region,  John  Trimble,  with  his  wife  and  one  or 
two  small  children,  boldly  directed  his  steps.  He  reared  hts  log  cabin,  planted 
his  com,  ranged  the  streams  with  his  fishing  rod,  and  the  fields  with  his  rifle. 
The  Indians  were  friendly.  Other  emigrants  repaired  to  the  vaUey,  and  settled 
not  far  from  him.  Summers  and  winters  came  and  went  with  all  the  vicbsitude« 
•of  joys  and  griefs  which  are  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity. 

At  length  an  awful  storm  of  darltness  aad  woe  descended  upon  his  dwelling. 
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The  savages  became  hostile.  One  night  the  family  was  startled  from  its  i 
bers  by  the  awful  war  whoop.  A  band  of  demoniac  savages  came  rushing  npoo. 
them.  The  fiend-like  deed  was  soon  perpetrated.  Mr.  Trimble,  fighting  vaU 
iantly,  was  killed  and  scalped.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  all  the  family  perished 
excepting  one  son,  James,  a  little  boy  who  was  taken  captive.  The  torch  was 
applied,  and  the  cabin,  with  its  murdered  inmates,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Tho 
morning  dawned,  revealing  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  those  deeds  which  man's 
inhumanity  has  ever  been  inflicting  upon  his  brother  man. 

The  neighbors  from  many  miles  around  rallied,  and  hotly  pursued  the  retreat* 
ing  band  which  perpetrated  this  bloody  deed.  It  was  not  difHcult  to  folloir 
their  trail  through  meadow  and  forest.  Colonel  Maffit,  who  led  this  party  of 
avengers,  had  married  a  daughter  of  John  Trimble.  With  tireless  energies  h« 
pursued  them  beyond  the  western  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  struck  them  by  sur- 
prise when  they  supposed  that  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  shot  several 
of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  terror-stricken,  and  recovered  James  Trimble  and 
several  other  prisoners  whom  the  Indians  had  taken. 

James  grew  up  to  manhood.  He  never  forgot  that  midnight  scene  of  terror 
and  of  blood,  in  which  his  father  and  others  of  the  family  perished.  The  mem* 
ory  of  that  awful  hour  often  nerved  his  arm  in  many  a  subsequent  sanguinarf 
battle  with  the  Indians.  In  the  year  1774,  being  then  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  took  part  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  which  has  been  des* 
cribed  in  previous  pages  of  this  work.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  battle 
was  fought  between  troops  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  a  coalition  of  sereral 
Indian  tribes,  under  the  renowned  chief.  Cornstalk. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  England  was  hurling  the  savages  against 
our  defenceless  frontiers,  James  Trimble  was  in  command  of  a  company  of  bor- 
der troops  to  range  the  wilderness,  and  beat  back  their  fiend-like  foes.  Heroic- 
ally he  acted  his  part.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  TrimUe 
married  Miss  Jane  Allen,  and  in  1784  removed  to  what  is  now  Kentucky,  set- 
tling upon  lands  which  he  received  in  payment  for  military  services.  A  < 
pany  of  emigrants  was  organized  to  establish  a  colony  in  those  vast  wilds  i 
which  countless  Indian  tribes  were  roving. 

As  they  were  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  organic  laws,  or  of  governmental  |m>- 
tection,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  combine  for  mutual  protection,  and  fona 
themselves  into  somewhat  of  an  independent  community.  Major  General  Heniy 
Knox,  who,  during  the  war,  had  acquired  much  reputation,  not  only  as  a  soldier 
but  also  as  a  statesman,  was  the  chosen  leader  of  this  band. 

This  little  band  of  adventurers  pressed  forward  on  their  long  journey  through 
the  almost  trackless  region,  until  they  reached  a  spot  called  McConnell's  Sta- 
tion, where  the  City  of  Lexington  now  stands.  Mrs.  Trimble  made  this  arduoui 
journey  on  horseback,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  little  son  Allen,  then  a  babe 
eleven  months  old.  It  was  late  in  the  Autumn  when  they  set  out.  The  journey 
occupied  several  weeks.  There  were  days  of  rain,  when  no  shelter  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  necessary  to  camp  out  every  night  Their  food  had  to  he 
cooked  on  the  way,  and  most  of  it  to  be  taken  by  the  fishing  rod  or  the  rifle. 
In  the  month  of  November  they  reached  their  distant  home. 

These  men,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  were  intelligent,  energetic,  upright,  and 
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were  endowed  with  that  w^orltily  wisdom  which  was  pretty  surt  to  secuTt  for 
them  pecuniary  prosperity,  Mr*  Trimbie,  in  thi;  coaree  of  eighteen  years, 
became  a  wealthy  man  for  that  region.  He  was  a  lar^c  kndholder^  and  owned 
quite  a  number  of  slaves.  As  there  were  tto  ^cliools,  he  ifiii^^loyed  a  private 
teacher  to  instruct  his  children.  Gradually  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness,  not 
only  of  the  inexpediency,  but  of  the  enormous  wrong  of  slavery*  Often  be 
wistfully  cast  his  eyts  across  the  Ohio  River  to  the  soiJ  beyond ^  consecrated 
forever  to  freedom. 

We  know  not  how  long  or  how  intense  the  struggle,  but  it  muit  have  been 
both  long  and  intense  before  he  fully  made  up  hi£  mind  to  abandon  go  much  of 
what  the  community  arotiud  him  regarded  as  kgitimate  property,  and  iLgain,  in 
his  declining  years,  to  seek  for  a  new  home.  He  might  have  sold  his  slaves  for 
a  large  sum  of  money.  But  nobly  be  resolved  not  to  do  this,  but  to  give  them 
their  freedom. 

In  the  year  1802,  he  took  his  son  Allen  with  him,  who  was  then  about  nidi^ 
teen  years  of  age,  and  explored  the  Valley  of  the  Scioto,  then  mostly  an 
unbroken  solitude.  In  this  lovely  region  he  purchased  a  large  quantity  of  land, 
and  following  up  the  Paint  River,  one  of  the  important  tributaries  of  the 
Scioto,  to  its  upper  waters,  he  bought,  on  Clear  River*  in  what  U  now  Highland 
Cpunty,  twelve  hundred  iddii tonal  acrea,  in  an  admirable  location.  Upon  this 
purchase,  on  the  banks  of  Clear  River,  he  decided  to  locate  bis  family. 

The  next  year,  in  1803^  this  noble  nun  presented  his  slaves  with  their  deed* 
of  manumission.  They  were  handed  in  to  the  county  court  of  Woolford  County 
for  record.  So  great  was  the  reluctance  of  the  authorities,  at  that  time,  to 
encourage  emancipation,  ihat  the  record  would  have  been  refused  but  for  the 
powerful  interposition  of  Uetiry  Clay* 

In  the  Autumn  of  this  year*  Mr.  Trimble,  still  remaining  in  the  old  home- 
stead, sent  his  son  Allen  and  his  brother  in  law,  Mr.  Lewis,  to  purchase,  at  the 
scattered  farmhouses,  four  hundred  swinc,  on  speculation.  Mr.  Allen  fur* 
nished  the  funds.  This  herd  was  to  be  driven  six  hundred  miles  to  Central 
Virginia,  two  hundred  of  which  were  through  an  uninhabited  mountain 
wilderness.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  for  the  slow-paced  animals 
could  never  travel  more  th^n  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day.  They  lived  upon 
such  nuts  and  roots  as  they  could  pick  up  on  the  route. 

This  was  the  first  spccuJation  of  the  kind.  It  proved  eminently  successfuU 
The  hogs  cost  in  Kentucky  two  dollars  each,  or  eight  hundred  dollars  for  the 
whole.  They  were  sold  in  Virginia  for  nine  dollars  per  head,  being  three 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole.  That  left  a  profit  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars.  From  this  was  to  be  deducted  only  the  wages  of  the 
drovers,  who  could  be  hired  for  a  few  dollars  a  moiith. 

Young  Allen  Trimble,  who  went  in  charge  of  this  herd,  spent  the  Winter 
with  his  relatives  in  Virginia,  Upon  his  return  to  Lexington,  in  the  Spring,  he 
found  that  his  father  had  gone  to  his  new  purchase  on  Clear  River,  where  h^ 
was  erecting  a  house  and  planting  an  orchard*  While  engaged  in  these  labors 
the  good  man  died,  in  the  year  i3o4>  at  the  age  of  Gfly. 

Thus  Allen,  before  he  had  attained  his  majority,  became  the  responsible  head 
of  the  family.     Through  the  kind  care  of  his  father^  he  had  received  a  good 
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English  education,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  surveying.  Both  by  natnie 
and  education  he  was  a  good  business  man.  His  Scotch-Irish  blood  gave  him 
strong  self-reliance,  great  decision  of  character,  and  unyielding  integrity.  He 
had  an  intelligent  and  noble  mother,  and  the  intelligent  son  well  knew  how  to 
appreciate  her  virtues. 

The  success  of  the  speculation  with  the  swine  induced  young  Trimble,  in 
partnership  with  a  Mr.  Bell,  to  make  another  similar  purchase.  The  enterprise 
occupied  his  time  for  nearly  half  a  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1805,  the  family 
took  possession  of  the  estate  in  Ohio.  Days  of  tumult,  terror,  and  demoniac 
war  soon  came.  The  exasperated  Indians  rushed,  in  frenzies  of  despair, 
upon  our  frontier  settlements.  The  British  government  supplied  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  savage  bands  were  often  led  to  their  most 
inhuman  deeds  by  British  officers. 

Allen  had  two  younger  brothers,  William  and  Gary.  They  accompanied 
General  Hull  on  his  disastrous  campaign,  and  at  his  surrender  became  prisoners 
of  war.  When  exchanged,  they  again  joined  the  army,  and  proved  brave  and 
efficient  soldiers.  William  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  also  received  from  Ohio  the  important  appointment  of  ladiaa 
Commissioner. 

Allen  Trimble  rapidly  gained  reputation  in  the  ever  increasing  commnnity 
where  he  had  found  his  new  home.  Several  offices  were  conferred  upon  him, 
such  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  County  Recorder.  For  seven 
years  he  occupied  these  positions,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Hillsborough,  the 
county  seat  of  Hillsborough  County.  He  thus  became  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  courts,  and  being  a  large  landholder  and  an  excellent  surveyor,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  region. 

General  Hull's  disastrous  surrender  had  exposed  the  whole  Northwestern 
frontier  to  the  depradations  of  the  Indians.  With  abundance  of  ammunition, 
and  armed  with  the  best  of  English  rifles,  the  injury  which  these  roving  bands 
were  able  to  inflict  upon  lonely  cabins  and  scattered  settlements  was  awful 
almost  beyond  conception.  Tales  of  woe  were  circulated  through  the  land 
which  caused  the  ear  which  heard  them  to  tingle. 

Mr.  Trimble,  though  a  civilian,  and  having  a  small  family  now  dependent 
upon  him,  volunteered  his  services  to  face  these  perils,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive 
back  the  savages.  In  two  campaigns  he  rendered  efficient  service.  In  1812  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  raised  in  southern  Ohia 
Valiantly  leading  this  band,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  far  distant  Fort  Wayne, 
with  orders  to  attack  and  chastise  with  the  utmost  severity  the  hostile  bands  on 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers.  He  executed  this  commis- 
sion with  so  much  military  ability  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  warm  approval 
of  General  Harrison.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he 
returned  to  his  home,  to  engage  in  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  peace. 

Again,  in  the  year  1S13,  he  promptly  responded  to  a  call  from  Governor 
Meigs  to  repair  to  the  cruel  fields  of  battle.  A  regiment  w-as  raisc<i  from  his 
own  county  and  the  adjoining  County  of  Ad.ams,  of  which  regiment  Colonel 
Trimble  was  chosen  Major.  With  these  troops  he  marched  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Upper  Sandusky.     Little  does  the  reader  appreciate  the 
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significance  of  such  a  campaign.  The  hunger,  th«  fatigue,  the  e^poaurc  ;  the 
dreary  march  through  bogs  and  streams  with  ragged  shoes  and  dripping  clothes  \ 
the  midnight  bivouac  on  the  wet  soil  swept  by  chill  wind^  and  deluged  with 
rain  ;  the  hours  of  languor,  sickness^  pain,  with  no  possLbilitiei  of  relief;  all 
these  circumstances  were  combined  to  render  this  expedition  through  tht 
wilderness  one  of  extreme  suffering.  Such  was  the  price  which  the  fathers  of 
Ohio  paid  for  the  beautiful  domain  which  they  have  transmitted  as  a  legacy  to 
their  children. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  direful  war.  Colonel  Trimble  returned  to  his 
home,  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  the  varied  duties  of  an  iaHuential  civil- 
ian. 

In  1 816  he  represented  Highland  County  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
The  next  year  he  was  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  His  popularity 
was  great  and  he  was  returned  to  this  position  by  Urge  majorities  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms.  In  the  year  rStS  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Senate^  and  oc- 
cupied that  chair  of  honor  for  eight  years  by  almost  aniinimouA  consent. 

In  the  year  1826,  Allen  Trimble  wa^  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio*  It  is  aaid 
that  he  retired  from  the  Senate  with  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  most 
able  presiding  officer  who  bad  ever  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair.  His  popu- 
larity was  so  great  that  scvcnty-onc  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
votes  were  cast  in  his  favor  at  the  gubernatorial  election.  This  gave  him  a  ma- 
jority of  over  sixty-two  thousand  above  three  other  candidates* 

The  United  States  Government,  icterested  io  the  promotion  of  aJl  those  in- 
ternal improvements  which  were  deemed  of  national  importance^  had  granted 
to  Ohio  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  national  domain  within  the  state,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  great  canah  Governor  Trimble,  aided  by  Mr* 
Lewis  Davis,  of  Cincinnati^  was  commiijsioned  to  the  performance  of  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  task  of  selecting  these  lands.  They  spent  several  weeks  in 
the  careful  exploration  of  the  Valleys  of  the  Maumee  and  the  Sandusky.  The 
choice  they  made  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Legistatui*, 

In  the  year  1828  the  State  of  Ohio  was  greatly  agitated,  as  was  also  our 
whole  nation,  by  one  of  the  most  stormy  political  conflicts  our  country  ha*  ever 
experienced.  The  two  great  parties  were  arrayed  againit  each  other  in  the 
most  vehement  strife.  Andrew  Jackson  led  the  Democrats  ;  Henry  Clay  the 
Whigs.  In  this  exciting  canvass,  Governor  Trimble  was  re-elected  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Whig  party.  His  administration  was  conducted  with  wis- 
dom and  impartiality  which  5e<;ure<t  the  approbation  of  all  candid  man. 

Just  before  this  last  election  there  occurred  infinitely  the  most  important 
event  in  the  earthly  life  of  Governor  Trimble.  There  is  no  thinking  man  who 
can  reflect  without  awe  upon  that  tiftnal  existence  which  reaches  out  so  sub- 
limely beyond  the  grave.  Compared  with  it  this  life,  with  all  its  joys  and 
griefs,  is  indeed  but  a  dream  ;  an  empty  show. 

Governor  Trimble  was  always  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honor.  He  valued  his  good  name  above  all  price.  But  for 
many  years  he  lived  without  any  distinct  recognition  of  hia  accountability  to 
God.  Like  many  other  men,  whose  consciences  will  not  allow  them  to  do  a 
mean  or  dishonorable  thing,  he  was  living  ^tk&ut  Cod  in  the  world. 
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English  education,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  surveying.  Both  by  nature 
and  education  he  was  a  good  business  man.  His  Scotch-Irish  blood  gave  him 
strong  self-reliance,  great  decision  of  character,  and  unyielding  integrity.  He 
had  an  intelligent  and  noble  mother,  and  the  intelligent  son  well  knew  how  to 
appreciate  her  virtues. 

The  success  of  the  speculation  with  the  swine  induced  young  Trimble,  in 
partnership  'n'ith  a  Mr.  Hell,  to  make  another  similar  purchase.  The  enterprise 
occupied  his  time  for  nearly  half  a  year.  In  the  Spring  of  1805,  the  family 
took  possession  of  the  estate  in  Ohio.  Days  of  tumult,  terror,  and  demoniac 
war  soon  came.  The  exasperated  Indians  rushed,  in  frenzies  of  despair, 
upon  our  frontier  settlements.  The  British  government  supplied  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  savage  bands  were  often  led  to  their  most 
inhuman  deeds  by  British  officers. 

Allen  had  two  younger  brothers,  William  and  Gary.  They  accompanied 
General  Hull  on  his  disastrous  campaign,  and  at  his  surrender  became  prisonen 
of  war.  When  exchanged,  they  again  joined  the  army,  and  proved  brave  and 
efficient  soldiers.  William  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  also  received  from  Ohio  the  important  appointment  of  ladiaa 
Commissioner. 

Allen  Trimble  rapidly  gained  reputation  in  the  ever  increasing  commimitf 
where  he  had  found  his  new  home.  Several  offices  were  conferred  upon  him, 
such  as  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  County  Recorder.  For  seven 
years  he  occupied  these  positions,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Hillsborough,  the 
county  seat  of  Hillsborough  County.  He  thus  became  familiar  with  the  prac* 
tice  of  the  courts,  and  being  a  large  landholder  and  an  excellent  surveyor,  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  region. 

General  Hull's  disastrous  surrender  had  exposed  the  whole  Northweiteni 
frontier  to  the  depradations  of  the  Indians.  With  abundance  of  ammunition, 
and  armed  with  the  best  of  English  rifles,  the  injury  which  these  roving  bands 
were  able  to  inflict  upon  lonely  cabins  and  scattered  settlements  was  awfiil 
almost  beyond  conception.  Tales  of  woe  were  circulated  through  the  land 
which  caused  the  ear  which  heard  them  to  tingle. 

Mr.  Trimble,  though  a  civilian,  and  having  a  small  fiunily  now  dependent 
upon  him,  volunteered  his  services  to  face  these  perils,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive 
back  the  savages.  In  two  campaigns  he  rendered  efficient  service.  In  i8xa  he 
-was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  raised  in  southern  Ohia 
Valiantly  leading  this  band,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  Ux  distant  Fort  Wajnc» 
with  orders  to  attack  and  chastise  with  the  utmost  severity  the  hostile  bands  on 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Wabash  and  Eel  Rivers.  He  executed  this  commit- 
sion  with  so  much  military  ability  as  to  merit  and  receive  the  warm  approwl 
of  General  Harrison.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment  he 
returned  to  his  home,  to  engage  in  the  more  congenial  occupations  of  peace. 

Again,  in  the  year  18 13,  he  promptly  responded  to  a  call  from  Governor 
Meigs  to  repair  to  the  cruel  fields  of  battle.  A  regiment  was  raised  from  his 
own  county  and  the  adjoining  County  of  Adams,  of  which  r^ment  Cokmd 
Trimble  was  chosen  Major.  With  these  troops  he  marched  a  conple  of  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Upper  Sandusky.     Little  does  the  reader  apprecinic  thn 
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ively  and  separately,  in  a  most  tender  and  effecting  manner.  I  told  him  the 
state  of  my  mind,  and  he  said  that  it  was  no  doubt  a  device  of  the  Devil  to 
throw  me  back  into  despair,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  such  thoughts, 
but  think  only  of  God's  goodness,  in  providing  a  Saviour,  and  by  faith  lay  hold 
of  the  promises,  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  if  I  did  so  God  would 
pardon  all  my  sins.  I  have  felt  very  much  relieved  since  then,  and  ready,  I 
trust,  to  take  up  my  cross  and  follow  Christ  through  evil  and  through  good  re- 
port." 

From  that  time,  Governor  Trimble,  having  become  *'  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  consistent,  uniform,  and  exemplary 
Christian.  Openly  and  energetically  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Redeemer. 
Fully  convinced  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  this  lost  world,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  by  his  words  and  his  example  to  win  others  to  the  Saviour.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  which  related  to  the  progress  and  purity  of  the 
church.  For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
■and  a  Vice  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Governor  Trimble's  first  wife  was  Miss  Margaret  McDowell,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  the  year  1806.  The  happy  union  lasted  but  three  years,  when  death 
•separated  them.  Soon  after  he  married  Miss  Rachel  Woodrow.  For  sixty  years 
they  shared  together  the  joys  and  griefs  of  this  momentuous  life.  Amidst  all 
the  cares  and  agitations  of  time's  stormy  battle-field.  Governor  Trimble  ever 
found  refuge  in  his  peaceful  home,  and  in  the  love  of  his  gentle,  intelligent  and 
congenial  wife. 

**  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 
Is  privileged  above  the  common  walks  of  virtuous  life. 
Quite  in  the  verge  of  heaven.  * 

The  dying  hour  came;  that  hour  of  indescribable  sublimity,  when  the 
** chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof"  are  in  attendance,  to  transport 
the  redeemed  soul,  through  the  constellations,  to  its  Father's  home,  where  it  is 
received  as  a  son  and  an  heir.  The  patriarchal  saint  had  attained  the  age  of 
«ighty-seven  years.  It  was  the  third  of  February,  1870.  As  he  reposed  upon 
that  peaceful  pillow  of  death,  which  Jesus  can  make  **  soft  as  downy  pillows 
are,"  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  weeping  group  standing  around  and  said : 

"  The  Lord  has  been  my  God.  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  he  may  be  the 
God  of  my  children,  and  my  children's  children  to  the  latest  generation.  Bless 
the  Lord !  O,  my  soul.    How  thankful  I  am  for  the  victory." 

Soon  after  he  sweetly  fell  asleep. 

**  Asleep  in  Jestu,  blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wake  to  weep.** 

Eight  months  after  the  death  of  Governor  Trimble  his  beloved  wife  followed 
him  to  the  paradise  of  God«  A  very  beautiful  sketch  of  Governor  Trimble's 
life  and  character  appeared,  soon  after  his  death,  in  the  Ladies  Repository,  of 
Cincinnati.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  J.  Marley,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Hillsborough,  at  the  time  of  Governor  Trimble's  death.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  governor.    To  this  sketch  we  are  indebted 
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In  the  year  1 82 1  he  buried  three  brothers  within  twelve  months.  This  led 
him  to  reflect  very  seriously  upon  his  own  departure  to  the  spirit  land  and  hit 
preparation  to  stand  before  God's  bar  in  judgment.  One  of  his  sons  had  be- 
come a  Christian  and  entered  the  ministry.  The  father  went  to  hear  his  son 
preach  when  the  young  man  was  still  a  member  of  the  Ohio  University.  The 
proclaiming  by  his  son  of  salvation,  through  faith  in  our  atoning  Saviour,  moved 
the  father's  heart  as  it  had  never  been  moved  before.  This  sermon  was 
preached  in  Hillsborough  in  the  Spring  of  1828. 

The  Governor  did  not  make  his  feelings  known  at  the  time.  He  was  then  a 
candidate  for  the  governorship,  and  the  election  was  near  at  hand.  He  feared 
that  his  open  espousal  at  that  time  of  the  cause  of  religion  might  be  attributed 
to  a  wrong  motive.  He,  however,  wrote  to  his  son,  referring  to  the  sermon 
which  had  nnised  him  to  so  keen  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  declaring  his  earnest  desire  to  become  a  Christian  and  to  consecrate 
his  energies  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  promotion  of  the  canse  of 
Christ. 

After  his  re-election  he,  as  required  by  law,  repaired  to  Columbus,  to  be 
present  at  the  counting  of  votes  for  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  so  haj)pened  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  very  powerful  re- 
vival of  religion  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Church.  Governor  Trimble. 
in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  November  19,  1828,  gives  an  account  of  what  foU 
lowed.  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  receiving  the  narrative  in  the  Govern- 
or's own  words : 

"  Though  I  was  exhausted  with  the  ride  and  not  very  well,  I  determined  to 
g(j  immediately  to  the  church.  The  house  was  full  to  overflowing.  Fathen 
Collins  and  Elliot  were  there.  The  latter  was  preaching,  and  half  through  his 
sermon,  which  was  animated  and  powerful.  Father  Collins  gave  an  exhortation 
and  invited  mourners  to  the  altar.  I  had  to  pass  through  a  long  and  narrow 
way,  but  resolved  to  go.  When  I  kneeled  I  found  myself  beside  my  son  C,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  my  being  in  the  house,  for  none  of  the  family  at  church 
knew  of  my  arrival  home. 

"  After  a  prayer,  we  were  requested  to  occupy  a  seat.  Not  until  he  arose  did 
C.  disccn-er  mc  ;  and  then  his  surprise  and  joy  were  equally  great.  He  threw 
his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  when  the  invitation  was  given  to  unite  with  the 
society  on  probation,  he  proposed  to  me  to  go  with  him  and  to  join  the  church. 
I  advised  him  to  wait  until  the  next  day,  and  that  his  mother  would  probably 
then  ^o  with  us.  The  next  morning  your  sister  E.  insisted  upon  being  per- 
mitted to  join  with  us.  After  the  first  sermon,  an  invitation  was  given  bf 
Father  Collins.  C.  led  the  way,  and  wc  all,  your  motlier,  sister,  and  myself 
forowcd.  In  the  evening,  after  another  sermon,  mourners  were  again  invited 
to  the  -.Siuv.  No  tongue  can  describe  the  deep  solemnity  which  pervaded  the 
coiif;rcj;ation. 

"  y>y  r»wn  fcf'ngs  I  shall  never  forget.  A  darkness  hung  over  my  mind  which 
\  .(wluiH'd  r.nuttci  'hie  anguish.  Before  the  meeting  closed  I  felt  a  partial  gleam 
<>i  I  11,1 ,  p.i:  1  my  mind  became  more  calm.  But  in  the  night  my  fears  returned, 
aiiL-  .  ..ought  I  was  deceiving  myself.  Sleep  left  my  eyes  and  I  was  in  great 
tl:-ir»-.is  antil  morning,  when  Father  Collins  came  in  and  prayed  for  us,  collect- 
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ively  and  separately,  in  a  most  lender  and  effecting  manner.  I  told  him  (he 
state  of  my  mind,  and  he  s Aid  thiit  it  w^  no  doubt  il  device  of  the  Devil  to 
throw  me  back  into  despair*  and  that  I  ought  not  to  indulge  in  fiuqh  thoughts, 
but  think  only  of  God's  goodness,  in  providing  a  Saviour*  and  by  fatth  tay  hold 
of  the  promises,  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  that  if  I  did  so  God  would 
pardon  all  my  sins.  I  have  fcU  very  much  relieved  since  then  *  and  ready,  I 
trust,  to  take  up  my  cross  and  follow  Christ  through  evil  and  through  good  re* 
port." 

From  that  time,  Governor  Trimble,  having  become  *'a  new  cieatare  m 
Christ  Jesus/*  entered  upon  the  life  of  a  consistent,  uniform,  and  exempluy 
Christian,  Openly  and  energetically  he  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  Redeemer^ 
Fully  convinced  that  the  gospel  of  Jesu$  Chri&t  is  the  wisdom  of  God  aiid  the 
power  of  God  for  the  w^Ivation  of  this  lost  world,  he  did  everything  in  hii 
power  by  his  words  and  his  example  to  win  others  to  the  Saviour.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thiug  which  related  to  the  progress  and  purity  of  the 
church.  For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universi^, 
and  a  Vice  President  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Governor  Trimble's  first  wife  was  Misa  Margaret  McDowell,  to  whom  he  wa» 
married  in  the  year  180O.  The  happy  union  ]a>>ted  but  three  years,  when  death 
■separated  them.  Soon  after  he  married  Miss  Rachel  Wood  row.  For  siity  years 
they  shared  together  the  joys  &nd  griefs  of  this  momentuous  life.  Amidst  all 
the  cares  and  agitations  of  tioie*s  stormy  battle*field,  Governor  Trimble  ever 
found  refuge  in  his  peaceful  home,  and  in  the  love  of  bis  gentle,  intelligent  and 
•congenial  wife. 

**  The  chamber  wh«»  the  good  mui  meett  hit  &tc^ 
Is  privileged  above  the  comniDD  waJks  of  virtiiQU4  tifc^ 
Quite  in  the  ver^e  af  hearea,  ^ 

The  dying  hour  came;  that  hour  of  indescribable  ^blimity*  when  the 
**  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof"  are  ia  aueudauce,  to  transport 
the  redeemed  soul,  through  the  constellations,  to  itfi  Father's  home,  where  it  is 
received  as  a  son  and  un  heir.  The  patriarchal  saint  had  attained  the  age  of 
«ighty-seven  years.  It  was  the  third  of  February,  1870.  As  he  reposed  upon 
that  peaceful  pillow  of  death,  which  Jesus  can  make  "  sof^  as  downy  piUows 
are,"  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  weeping  group  standing  around  and  said : 

••  The  Lord  has  been  my  Go±  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  he  may  be  the 
God  of  my  children,  and  my  children's  children  to  the  latest  generation*  Blesg 
the  Lord !  O,  my  soul,     tlow  thatikfal  I  am  for  the  victory,^' 

Soon  after  he  sweetly  fell  asleep. 

^*  Asleep  ID  JeftiL&i  blctsed  tleep^ 
From  which  none  ever  wike  Co  weep/* 

Eight  months  after  the  death  of  Governor  Trimble  his  beloved  wife  foHowed 
him  to  the  paradise  of  God,  A  very  beautiful  sketch  of  Governor  Trimbie** 
hfe  and  character  appeared,  soon  after  his  death*  in  the  Ladies  Repository,  of 
Cincinnati.  It  was  from  the  pea  of  Rev,  J*  Marley,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Hillsborough,  at  the  lime  of  Governor  Trimb[c's  death.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  governor.    To  thi;i  sketch  we  are  indebted 
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for  several  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  above  narrative.      Yetf 
appropriately  he  closes  his  article  with  the  verse, 

*^  O,  may  we  all  like  him  believe. 

And  keep  the  faith  and  win  the  prize  ; 
Father,  prepare,  and  then  receive 
Our  hallowed  spirits  to  the  skies, 
To  chant,  with  all  our  friends  above. 
Thy  glorious,  everiastinglove.*' 


HON.  JEREMIAH  MORROW. 

[See  page  437.] 

Gettysburg,  Orleans  County,  Pennsylvania,  will  in  all  future  time  be  renowned^ 
for  one  of  the  most  terrific  battles  whose  thunders  ever  reverberated  upon  this 
war-cursed  globe.  Neither  Marengo  nor  Austerlitz  nor  Waterloo  has  witnessed 
a  more  direful  and  sanguinary  conflict.  One  hundred  years  ago,  upon  these 
then  silent  fields,  a  very  worthy  man  of  Scotch  descent  and  Scottish  intelligence^ 
energy  and  virtue  reared  his  humble  dwelling,  and  cultivated  his  silent  and 
lonely  yet  fertile  fields.  His  son,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1771. 

The  early  days  of  the  boy  were  passed  on  his  father's  farm.  He  woiked 
diligently  through  the  Summer  months  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  Winter  attended 
a  private  school  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  had  established.  He 
was  a  bright  boy  and  made  rapid  progress,  particularly  in  his  favorite  branches, 
of  mathematics  and  surveying. 

In  the  year  1795,  young  Morrow,  then  twenty-four  years  of  age,  left  the 
paternal  roof  for  the  boundless  field  of  enterprise  for  energetic  young  men,  the 
far  West.  He  first  directed  his  steps  to  a  cluster  of  a  few  log  cabins  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami  River.  Only  six  years  before  a  few  emigrants  had  reared 
their  huts  upon  that  spot  and  called  the  place  Columbia.  It  was  six  miles  east 
from  Cincinnati,  and  was  the  second  place  settled  in  the  state.  Here  the  new 
emigrant,  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  hand  and  brain,  picked  up  such  jobs 
as  he  could  find.     He  taught  school.    He  surveyed  land.    He  worked  on  farms 

At  length,  having  saved  a  little  money,  and  those  wild  lands  over  which  the 
savages  were  roaming  being  very  cheap,  he  ascended  the  Little  Miami  River 
about  twenty  miles,  into  what  is  now  Warren  County,  where  he  purchased  a 
large  farm.  In  this  profound  seclusion  he  reared  a  log  cabin,  and  was  so  fortiu 
nate  as  to  persuade  Miss  Mary  Packhill,  a  young  lady  of  piety,  intelligence  and 
amiability,  to  share  his  lonely  cabin  with  him.  The  buds  of  the  Spring  of  179^ 
were  swelling  when  he  led  his  bride  into  their  humble  home. 

Ere  long  quite  a  flood  of  emigration  commenced,  and  the  increasing  com- 
munity rapidly  appreciated  the  intelligence  and  moral  worth  of  Jeremiah* 
Morrow.  In  i8oi  he  was  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  which  held  its 
session  at  Chillicothe.  During  this  session  arrangements  were  made  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention  to  organize  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Morrow  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  this  convention.     He  was  then  thirty  years  of  age. 

Nearly  half  a  century  after  this,  in  the  year  1850,  another  convention  ¥raa 
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assembled,  in  the  opulent  City  of  Columbus  the  cApittil  of  the  majestic  st:itet 
Mr.  Morrow,  a  venerable  man  of  tliree  score  year^  and  teii)  was  then  vUiting 
the  capital.     The  convention  pa^^^cd  th^  follDw^ing  resolution  i 

^^ Resolved^  That  the  President  of  iliis  Convention  be  requested  to  extend  to 
the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow,  of  the  County  of  Warren,  one  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  present  Constitution,  ari  invitation 
to  a  seat  within  the  bar  of  this  convention  daring  hi$  £tay  in  the  city,*' 

In  1803  Mr.  Morrow  was  elected  to  the  Scnitc  of  Ohio*  In  June,  of  the  sam« 
year,  he  was  chosen  the  first  representative,  in  the  United  States  Congress,  of 
the  new  state.  Ohio  then,  and  for  the  ten  sub^equeixt  years,  was  entitled  to  but 
one  member  in  the  lower  house  of  Congre^.  During  tliat  period  of  five  terms. 
Mr.  Morrow  worthily  represented  the  stale  of  his  adoption*  Though  making 
not  the  slightest  claim  to  oratorical  display,  hb  sound  common  sense  ever 
secured  the  attention  of  the  House  to  his  remarks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  I#ands  he  rendered  signal  service  to 
Ohio,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  The  insolent  encroachments  of  the  British 
Government,  in  arresting  and  imprisoning  on  board  their  men-of-war,  without 
trial,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  simple  declaration  of  a  naval 
officer  that  such  citizens  were  subjects  of  Great  BKlaia^  roused  his  indications 
Cordially  he  sustained  the  United  States  Govemmen.C  in  the  War  of  iSia,  into 
which  it  was  driven  by  these  outrages. 

In  1813  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  conferred  upon  Mr.  Morrow  the  honor  of  b 
•eat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  this  august  body  he  was  also  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands.  With  so  much  wisdom  did  he 
discharge  these  duties  that  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  knowing  more  about 
the  public  lands  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He  drew  up  most  of  the 
laws  for  the  survey  of  the  public  domain.  Henry  Clay,  in  one  of  his  most  elo> 
quent  speeches  in  the  Senate,  alluding  to  Jeremiah  Morrow,  said  : 

**  A  few  artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch- Irish  dia- 
lect, were  always  sufficient  to  insure  the  passage  of  any  bill  or  resotutioa  he 
reported." 

In  1814  Mr.  Morrow,  while  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
appointed  Indian  Commissioner,  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  weat  of  the 
Miami.  These  tribes,  having  received  great  provocations  from  vagabond  white 
men,  were  very  restless.  Mr.  Morrow^  eminently  a  fair-minded  mail,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  deeply-wronged  savages.  He  diacharigcd 
his  difficult  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  tbe  government. 

Upon  leaving  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morrow  reti«;d  to  hi*  farm,  which  had  far  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  agitating  scenes  of  public:  life*  He  was  an  ean^st 
Christian.  In  his  early  youth  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  throughout  his  whole  life  he  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
its  welfare.  He  was  ever  rtady  to  contribute  of  bis  time  and  money  to  promote 
the  religious  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  community.  He  had  no  ambition 
to  accumulate  property,  or  to  seek  posts  of  honor.  In  hJs  old  age  he  has  b<KD 
known  to  walk  to  church  over  dusty  roads  and  beneath  a  blazing  sun  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles.  He  is  now  doubtless  reaping  the  reward  which  follows  the 
sentence,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
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The  community  will  not  leave  such  a  man  undisturbed  in  his  retreat  la 
1822,  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  called  him  to  the  Chief  Magis- 
tracy of  Ohio.  In  1824  he  was  reelected.  So  popular  was  he,  where  best 
known,  that,  at  his  first  election,  but  a  single  vote,  in  his  own  township^  was 
cast  against  him. 

During  his  administration  the  distinguished  Governor  of  New  York,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  by  special  invitation,  visited  Ohio.  The  New  York  Central  Canal,  the 
great  achievement  of  De  Witt  Clinton's  life,  was  just  completed.  He  was 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  work  upon  the  Ohio  Canal, 
and  to  deliver  an  address  upon  the  occasion. 

During  the  same  year,  General  La  Fayette,  the  nation's  guest,  visited  Ohio. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  Northwest  was  roused  on  this  occasion,  to  confer 
honor  upon  the  distinguished  Frenchman  who  had  so  signally  aided  us  in 
obtaining  liberation  from  the  thraldom  of  Great  Britain.  He  descended,  in  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  the  beautiful  river — La  Belle  Riviere^  which  his  own  enter- 
prising countryman  had  first  discovered.  At  Cincinnati  the  whole  population 
of  the  thriving  town,  with  thousands  from  the  surrounding  region,  flocked  to 
welcome  their  great  benefactor. 

Governor  Morrow  met  La  Fayette  at  the  wharf,  and,  in  a  few  touching,  onai^ 
fected  words,  assured  him  that  a  nation's  heart  greeted  him  with  its  love  and 
homage.  Upon  Governor  Morrow's  retirement  from  the  executive  chair,  he  was 
still  so  earnestly  solicited  to  fill  several  responsible  public  ofiices,  that  he  could 
not  well  decline,  though  his  inclinations  urged  him  to  enjoy  the  tranquility  of 
an  unambitious  home. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1839,  ^c*  being  then  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  person  to  lay  the  comer  stone  of  the  new 
State  Capitol,  at  Columbus,  and  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  occasion.  In  1840 
he  was  again  found  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives ;  first,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  and,  soon  after,  he 
was  chosen  for  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  term. 

The  good  old  patriarch,  revered  and  beloved  by  all,  full  of  years  and  honois, 

then  again  sought  the  retreat  of  the  acres  which  his  own  hand  had  hewn  from 

the  wilderness.     Here  the  sun  of  his  earthly  life  gently  sank  in  cloudless  serenity 

and  splendor.     A  plain  marble  tombstone  marks  the  spot  where  his  body 

reposes.    It  bears  the  simple  inscription  which,  probably,  he  himself^  with  char* 

acteristic  modesty,  had  directed  should  be  placed  upon  it : 

"Jeremiah  Morrow, 

"Died   March  22,  1853. 

"  Aged  80  years,  5  months  and  16  days." 

Governor  Morrow's  treasures  were  not  in  this  world.  He  left  but  little  prop- 
erty. His  energy  was  indomitable.  No  obstacle,  not  absolutely  insurmonnt- 
able,  could  swerve  him  from  his  purpose.  lie  was  of  medium  stature,  compactly 
built,  and  with  a  boundless  kindness  of  heart,  was  endowed  with  much  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness  of  spirit.  He  was  a  delightful  companion,  a  deep  thinker,  and 
was  blessed  with  a  memory  which  was  well  stored  with  anecdotes  and  with 
rcminisccnses  of  distinguished  men.  lie  was  proverbially  generous  and  hoqii* 
table.    Of  a  family  of  seven  children,  his  eldest  son  only  survived  him. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  — Continued, 

Duncan  McArthur,  Robert  Lucas,  Joseph  Vancej  Wilson 
Shannon  f  Thomas  Corwin- 


HON.  DUNCAN  McARTHUR, 

[3«  pi«e  4S«0 

Duncan  McArthar,  who  vfos  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1830  to  1833,  was  like 
many  others  of  our  most  successful  men  of  ScottUh  descent.  He  wns  bom  of 
poor  parents  in  the  year  177a,  in  Dutchess  County.  New  York.  Whfrn  eight 
years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  an  humble  log  cabin  in  the  solemn  wilder- 
ness of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Duncan  was  a  stout  Ud  and  was  hired  out  at 
day's  work  and  month's  work  on  the  adjacent  clearings.  Nothing  can  be  more 
cheerless  in  aspect  than  the  commencement  of  clearings  in  the  gloomy  forest. 
The  dead,  g^irdled  trees,  with  their  leafless,  skeleton  branches  deforming  the 
sky  ;  the  blackened  stumps  ;  the  decaying  trunks  of  gigantic  trees,  uprooted  by 
the  wind  ;  the  rough  and  broken  soil ;  the  rank  weeds,  »nd  the  comfortless  look- 
ing, windowless  hut  of  logs,  all  combine  to  present  a  picture  which  to  the  eye 
of  taste  is  revolting. 

Amid  such  scenes,  a  day  laborer^  coarsely  c1^  and  eoar^Iy  fed,  Duncan  Mc- 
Arthur  was  reared.  Lit  lie  could  he  then  have  supposed  that  be  was  to  become 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  the  nation,  that  he  was  to  occupy  the  highest 
posts  of  honor,  and  take  his  stand  as  the  acknowledged  equal  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men.  He  contrived,  by  occasionally  spending  a  few  weeks  in  fichool, 
to  pick  up  a  little  learning,  so  that  he  couM  read  and  write*  Having  naturally 
a  strong  and  inquisitive  mind,  he  was  ever  gaining  additional  education  and  ris- 
ing in  mental  culture. 

Like  most  of  the  young  men  of  his  dayj  who  had  energy  of  character  and 
their  fortunes  to  make,  he  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  West.  With  that  object 
in  view,  and  having  no  money,  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted 
under  General  Harmar,  for  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  volume  we  have  given  an  account  of  that  dis* 
astrous  expedition.  Barely  surviving  the  perils  and  hi^rdsbips  of  this  terrible 
campaign,  in  1792  he  again  enlisted  as  a  private  in  that  terrible  war  with  the 
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savages,  which  for  so  many  years  desolated  our  western  frontiers  with  smoulder- 
ing  ruins  and  blood. 

At  the  battle  of  Captina,  which  was  fought  in  May,  1792,  young  McArthnr 
took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  conflict  took  place  in  May,  1792,  in  what  is  now 
Belmont  County,  Ohio.  The  American  troops,  a  small  band,  were  attacked  by 
an  overu'helming  force  of  savages.  We  find  the  following  statement  in  refer- 
ence to  this  event  : 

"  The  commanding  officer  was  shot  early  in  ihe  action.  Mc Arthur,  although 
the  youngest  man  in  the  company,  was  chosen  to  ite  command.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  such  as  to  elicit  the  hearty  applause  of  his  associates.  Yonng 
McArthur  showed  the  best  of  judgment,  and  fought  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pr^ 
tect  his  men  from  the  fire  of  their  enemies  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  order 
for  retreat  was  finally  given,  Captain  McArthur,  with  a  gallant  little  band  of 
troops,  covered  the  retreat  and  ordered  the  wounded  to  be  sent  in  advance.  This 
fight  made  him  the  general  favorite  of  the  frontiersmen." 

Returning  from  this  campaign,  Captain  McArthur,  still  a  young  man,  bnt 
twenty  years  of  age,  hired  himself  out  for  a  few  months  to  work  at  some  salt 
springs  in  Maysville,  Kentucky.  Looking  for  jobs  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
he  ere  long  engaged  as  chain-bearer  to  assist  General  Massey  in  surveying  the 
Scioto  Valley.  There  again  he  was  employed  as  a  scout  to  watch  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  Indians  and  to  give  warning  of  their  approach.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  perilous  of  enterprises.  It  required  the  greatest  sagacity^ 
coolness  and  bravery.  The  scouts,  two  only  together,  had  to  paddle  np  the 
lonely  river  and  penetrate  the  forests  to  great  distances.  They  were  ever  in 
danger  of  encountering  bands  of  hundreds  of  Indian  warriors.  If  captared» 
death,  by  the  most  awful  torture,  was  their  inevitable  doom.  Several  of  his 
adventures  we  have  already  described. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1793,  four  of  these  heroic  scouts  were  employed 
continually  to  explore  the  Kentucky  bank  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about  150 
miles  from  Maysville  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandy.  Bands  of  Indian 
warriors,  more  ferocious  than  wolves,  were  continually  crossing  the  river  from 
the  northern  wilds,  carrying  woe  and  death  to  the  humble  homes  of  Kentucky. 
The  object  of  these  scouts  was  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  river,  and  give 
the  immediate  alarm  when  the  savages  appeared. 

The  names  of  the  four  young  men  who  quite  signalized  themselves  in  this 
service  were  Duncan  McArthur,  Samuel  Davis,  Nathaniel  Beasley  and  Samnel 
McDowell.  These  heroes  went  in  pairs,  through  the  pathless,  uninhabited 
wilderness,  two  leaving  each  extremity  of  the  route  each  week,  and  meeting 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  The  vigilance  of  the  howling  savages 
was  such  that  it  was  dangerous  to  fire  a  gun  at  game,  or  to  build  a  fire,  lest  the 
smoke  by  day  or  the  gleam  by  night  should  bring  the  moccasined  foe,  with  his 
soft  tread,  upon  them.  Occasionally  the  four  would  unite  in  exploring  some  sol- 
itary stream.  Two  would,  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  screening  themselves  be- 
neath the  overhanging  foliage,  paddle  ihe  birch  canoe,  while  the  other  two  would 
advance  on  foot,  through  the  dense  forest,  about  a  mile  in  advance,  keeping  s 
shaq)  lookout. 

.\fter  spending  several  months  in  these  perilous  labors.  Captain  McArthur 
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again  engaged  in  the  service  of  General  Massey,  as  assistant  surveyor*  In  this 
employment  he  was  occupied  fur  several  yeiT^,  He  agisted  in  liLying  out  sev- 
eial  towns,  and  among  others,  Chillicothe*  where  finally  he  took  up  his  residence. 
It  was  in  this  service  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  Urge  fortune,  for  thus 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  richest  Ijuids  in  Ohio,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
investments  which  afterwards  brought  him  In  perhaps  an  hundred  fold. 

With  increasing  wealth  and  rcpuution,  and  ever  growing  confidence  in  hii 
own  abilities,  he  began  to  feel  ambitious  of  political  distinction*  There  were, 
however,  other  men  in  his  county  of  equal  ambition^  and  men  of  far  higher  in- 
tellectual acquirements.  Captain  McArtbur  had  formLdablc  rivals  to  contend 
against.  In  the  year  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  His  round- 
about common  sense  and  his  industry  enabled  him  to  lake,  from  the  beginnings 
a  very  respectable  position  in  thai  body. 

His  services  as  a  soldier  influenced  liim  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  military 
organization  of  the  state,  and  he  rose  in  office  until  he  attained  the  rank  of 
major  general  In  the  war  of  iSi3,  he  marched,  as  colonel  of  one  of  the  Ohio 
regiments,  to  Detroit  with  General  Hull  In  this  unfortunate  expedition  Colonel 
Mc Arthur  was  second  in  command.  Upon  the  surrender  he  became  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  the  English,  and  being  released  on  his  parole,  returned  to  Ohio,  deeply 
mortified  and  exasperated.  Much  as  General  Hull's  military  character  suffered 
from  this  expedition,  the  reputation  of  Colonel  Mc  Arthur  remained  unblemished  > 

Soon  after  this  he  was  elected  amcmberof  the  Ccngressionil  Legislature  on. 
the  Jeffersonian,  or  Democratic,  ticket.  He  succeeded  Hon.  Jeremiah  Morrow, 
and  was  elected  by  an  unprecedented  meijority.  Being  released  from  his  parole 
by  exchange,  he  immediately  resigned  his  seat  la.  Congress  and  re-entered  the 
army  as  brigadier  general,  under  General  Harrison,  fn  1 3 14  he  succeeded 
General  Harrison  in  command  of  the  Northwestern  army*  He  proved  an  able 
and  a  gallant  officer.  At  the  battle  of  Malcolm's  Mills  he  defeated  the  British 
with  great  loss  on  their  side. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  peace,  General  McArthur  again  retired  to  his  farm.. 
But  he  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Legislature,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
Commissioner  to  the  Indians  at  Detroit,  Fort  Meigs  and  St,  Marys,  For  three 
years  he  was  employed  in  these  arduous  duties,  by  appointment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  After  filling  several  state  offices,  he  was  again*  in  1S33,. 
sent  a  representative  to  Congress  from  the  Chillicothc  district  Having  served 
•ne  term  very  acceptably,  he  declined  a  re-election,  md  devoted  his  energies  to< 
his  long  neglected  private  affairs.  He  was  now  a  man  of  large  wealth,  and  hi»r 
business  was  widely  extended,  in  furnaces,  mills,  and  real  estate. 

In  1830  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Ohio,  The  two  years  of  his  admtnistra^ 
tion  passed  tranquilly  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  biisiness.  Weary  of  public 
life,  he  retired  to  his  beautiful  residence*  called  "  Fruit  HiU,''  near  CbilHcothc^ 
Here  he  spent  the  evening  of  his  days  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  134O1, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  About  ten  years  before  an  accident  befcL  him  at 
Columbus  by  which  he  was  dreadfully  mangled,  and  which  caused  him  the  most 
excruciating  pain.     This  accident  was  the  ultimate  cau^e  of  ht^  death. 

Governor  McArthur  was  emphaiicalty  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He 
died,  leaving  to  his  children  the  legacy  of  a  good  name  and  a  Urge  estate 
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HON.  ROBERT  LUCAS. 

[S«e]nfe489.] 

The  romance  of  frontier  life,  with  all  its  hardships,  has  pecoliar 
the  inuigination.  The  log  house  in  the  primitive  forest,  crowded  with  guBCdf 
every  variety ;  the  crj'stal  stream  flowing  by  the  door ;  the  boundless  pniiie,  at 
one  time  a  perfect  wilderness  of  bloom,  with  its  flowers  of  gorgeous  hues,  afua 
blazing  in  sublime  conflagration,  and  again  covered  with  deer  and  bnffidoci^ 
whose  numbers  are  to  be  counted  by  thousands ;  the  Indian  canoe,  flnatipg  IiLq 
a  bubble  upon  the  sea  ;  the  bands  of  savage  hunters  and  wairiors  in  their  pictur- 
esque costume,  all  these  combine  to  give  attractions  to  men  of  imafinatm 
mood. 

Amid  essentially  such  scenes  Governor  Lucas  passed  his  eariy  daji.  He  wh 
bdm  at  Shcpherdstown.  Jefferson  County.  Virginia,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1781. 
His  father  was  a  de«cen>Iant  of  William  Penn.  His  mother  was  of  Sr^fttrh 
extraction.  Dissaiisfied  wiih  slaver>*.  Mr.  Lucas  freed  every  one  of  his  adolt  slsvei 
and  made  humane  provision  for  alL  He  then  removed  to  the  scHlof  the  Noith- 
western  Teiriion-,  north  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  consecrated  to  freedom. 

He  took  u'j  his  abode  in  the  beautiful  but  solitary  village  of  the  Scioto  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  centur\-.  Ohio  had  not  then  been  aHmi^f^l  aiQ 
the  Union,  and  there  were  but  few  settlers  sca::ered  over  its  vast  expanse.  Rob- 
ert  was  then  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  We  infer  that  his  father  was  a  maa  ol 
considerable  means,  since  he  was  able  to  give  his  son  a  good  practical  educatiaB. 
A  Scotch  schoolmaster  taught  him  mathematics  and  sur^*eying.  As  a  skilUU 
sur\-eyor  he  found  remunerative  emplo>-ment  immediately  in  the  new  and  imei^ 
plored  territor>'.  In  i5io  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown,  who  died  two 
years  after.  lea\'ing  an  infant  daughter.  In  1S16  he  married  Miss  Sumner,  a 
young  lady  from  Vermont,  who  had  accompanied  her  parents  in  their  emwi^ 
tion  from  the  rugged  hills  of  New  England  to  the  fertile  prairies  of  the  Wot. 
When  young  Lucas  was  but  twenty- three  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  Coontf 
Sur\'eyor  of  Scioto  County.  The  standing  of  the  family  is  evidenced  by  (be  fret 
that  his  elder  brother,  Joseph,  was  at  that  time  associate  judge  of  the  Conrt  of 
Common  Pleas.  When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  received  a  commission  as 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Union  Township.  Scioto  County.  In  those  days  ereiT 
able-bodied  man  was  bound  to  be  a  soldier.  Robert  Lucas  passed  thiongh  aU 
the  miliury  grades  to  that  of  major  general  of  the  Ohio  militia. 

In  the  war  of  i3i2.  when  the  military-  science  of  Great  Britain  was  united 
with  the  ferocity  of  savage  warriors,  all  the  energies  of  Mr.  Lucas  were  called 
into  requisition.  He  sent  twelve  hundred  of  his  brigade  to  march  to  Detroit. 
Placing  himself  at  the  hcail  of  a  small  company  of  picked  men  he  advanced 
through  the  forest  to  Greenville  to  \%-atch  the  movements  of  the  Indians.  Then 
volunteering  his  ser\'ices  in  the  dangerous  capacity  of  a  scout,  he  passed  through 
adventures  of  peril,  of  hardships,  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  detail  of  whidi 
would  fill  a  volume. 

Governor  Lucas  accompanied  Hull's  army  in  crossing  the  Detroit  River  and 
invading  Canada.     He  took  so  acti\*e  a  part  in  all  the  movemenU  then  ^KM 
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many,  dissatisfied  with  General  Hull^  and  inspired  with  confidence  in  the  mili- 
tary ability  of  young  Luca.s«  indiscreetly  arged  him  to  take  the  conuniuid,  irhich, 
of  course,  he  refused  to  doi.  Hull's  army,  defeated  and  huxnilmted,  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  Detroit  was  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  From  this  sur- 
render Mr.  Lucas  made  hii^  escape  by  putting  hU  sword  into  ht£  brother'^ 
trunk,  exchanging  his  unifann  for  a  citizen  s  dresa,  and  walking  into  the  town 
before  the  British.  After  taking  notes  of  atl  that  was  transpiring,  he  embarked 
on  board  a  small  vessel  and  reached  Cleveland  in  safety.  He  was  this  year 
commissioned  as  captain  in  the  regnlar  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
that  service,  when  other  duties  called  for  his  resignation,  tn  iSifi  he  bt^came  n 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  for  nineteen  coniccutivc  years  served 
either  in  the  House  or  the  Senate.  In  iSsQ,  and  again  in  1S29,  he  was  choseti 
as  one  of  the  Presidential  Electors  of  Ohio,  In  1832  he  was  elevated  to  the  di^ 
tinguished  honor  of  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  in  Baltj-^ 
more,  which  nominated  General  Jackson  for  his  second  tetm  of  service. 

Robert  Lucas  had  thus  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Ohio.  His 
name  was  known  throughout  the  state.  In  1 333  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Ohio,  and  re-elected  in  1834.  He  declined  a  third  nomination.  It  was  during 
his  administration  that  the  perplexing  question  rose  reii^cting  the  LouJidaiy 
line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan.  We  have  already  described  the  nature  of 
this  controversy  and  its  results. 

Governor  Lucas  removed  from  Portsmouth,  in  Scioto  County,  to  Piketon,  in 
Pike  County.  Here  he  resided  twenty- two  years.  He  was  then  appointed  by 
President  Van  Buren  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  To  this  ofBcc  was 
joined  the  great  responsibilities  of  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

A  journey  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  through  the  pathless  wildemeis  to  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  then  a  great  undertaking.  U  occupied 
weeks,  and  exposed  one  to  great  hardships  and  not  a  few  perils.  We  have  not 
access  to  any  record  of  the  incidents  of  this  journey*  The  goi'crnor  set  out 
from  home,  leaving  his  family  behind  him,  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  did  not 
reach  Burlington,  then  the  temporary  seat  of  the  territorial  govern  men  t^  until 
the  middle  of  August.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jessie  Williams,  as  clerk 
of  the  Indian  Department,  and  by  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Parvtn,  as  his  private  :iccre- 
tary.     It  was  not  until  the  next  year  that  his  family  joined  him. 

His  subsequent  history  was  troubled  and  eventful,  as  he  was  called  to  en- 
counter many  very  serious  political  difficult ies^  and  to  struggle  against  the  most 
formidable  opposition.  But  this  portion  of  his  career  ia  connected  with  the 
annals  of  Iowa  rather  than  with  those  of  Ohio. 

God  preserved  his  life  through  more  than  the  allotted  three-score  years  and 
ten.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1S53,  at  the  age  of  seventy*two.  It  is 
said  that  all  the  members  of  the  family  save  one  \vere  gathered  around  the 
dying  bed  of  the  affectionate  husband  and  the  tender  father.  His  remains  now 
repose  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  Iowa  City. 

Iowa  is  much  indebted  for  her  prosperity  Co  the  impulse  given  by  her  tint 
governor.  He  zealously  advocated  the  common  school  system,  now  one  of  the 
crowning  glories  of  the  state.  No  gambler  or  drunkard  could  receive  an  a|>- 
pointment  from  him.     Through  his  iuHuencc  pro^bly   Iowa  was,  it  is  said. 
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the  first  of  the  states  to  enact  by  the  popular  voice  a  piohibitoiy  tiquor  lacv. 
The  marble  shaft  which  marks  his  grave  bears  the  inscriptioQ, 

Robert  Lucas, 
Died  February  7th,  1853. 
Aged  71  years,  19  months  and  6  days. 
He  served  his  country  in  the   war  of  1812 ;  was  elected  twice  Govonor  of 
Ohio,  and  was  the  organic  Governor  of  Iowa  Territory. 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.    He  that  beUereth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.'* 


HON.  JOSEPH  VANCE. 

[See  pafc  503.] 

Joseph  Vance  was  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1836  to  1838.  He  was  born  on 
the  2ist  of  March,  1786,  in  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  Tht  blood  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  circulated  in  his  veins.  In  1788  his  lather,  a 
poor  man,  with  his  small  family,  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territoij. 
Joseph  was  a  toddling  babe  two  years  old.  The  family  floated  down  the  rirer 
on  a  raft,  and  for  a  time  resided  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  the  wildemen  of 
the  southern  or  Kentucky  shore  of  the  river.  These  were  the  dreadful  days  on 
Indian  warfare,  of  war-whoops  and  tomahawks  and  scalping-knives.  The 
savages  were  numerous,  and  were  led  at  that  time  by  a  renowned  Indian  called 
Captain  Pipe,  and  by  the  renegade  white  man,  Simon  Girty. 

Mr.  Vance  built  him  a  strong  block-house,  where  his  neighbors  could  join 
him  for  defense,  in  case  of  alarm.  Their  home  was  in  the  region  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  traverse«l  by  Mc Arthur's  scouts.  Here  young  Joseph  became 
acquainted  with  McArthur,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  which  lasted  throng 
life. 

In  the  year  1 801,  when  Joseph  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  father  crossed  the 
river  into  Ohio.  After  moving  from  place  to  place  he  reared  the  first  cabin  erected 
in  what  is  now  Urbana,  Ohio,  and  became  a  permanent  resident  there.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  educational  advantages  of  Joseph  Vance  were  Teiy 
limited.  He  had  no  instruction  save  the  little  teaching  which  his  father  conld 
give  him,  and  six  months'  schooling  from  an  itinerant  Irish  schoolmaster. 

Young  Joe,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  commenced  life  as  a  plow-boy  and  a 
wood-chopper,  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  job  which  might  present  itselC 
He  was  a  stout,  energetic  boy,  never  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  remarkably 
skillful  in  swinging  the  ax.  After  working  very  industriously  one  season  he  laid 
up  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  yoke  of  oxen.  With  this  team,  having  pur- 
chased several  barrels  of  salt,  he  traveled  through  ail  the  distant  and  scattered 
.settlements  of  Kentucky,  peddling  out  his  load  at  the  log  cabins. 

This  shows  certainly  very  remarkable  force  of  character  in  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
The  cattle  moved  at  a  snail's  pace.  The  roads  were  often  horrible,  with  bogs  to 
wade  through  and  rivers  to  ford.  The  gloomy  forest  was  to  be  travened,  the 
path  being  often  obstructed  by  gigantic  trees  blown  down  by  the  wind.    Often 
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for  weary  leagues  he  would  6nd  no  c^bin.  At  ntghtt  aII  a^one^  he  would  camp 
out,  building  a  large  fire  to  keep  off  ihe  howling  ^volv^s  and  panthers,  and 
standing  guard  through  the  nightj  rifle  in  hand,  to  protect  hb  oxen  from  these 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey. 

The  chivalry  of  this  world  is  not  all  to  be  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
arduous  enterprises  of  peaceful  life  often  catlitito  requisition  all  the  noblest  and 
most  heroic  traits  of  human  character.  Voung  Vance  continued  this  business  for 
several  years,  finding  it  very  profitable.  He  often  suffered  severely  from  hunger, 
thirst  and  exposure.  Not  unfrequently  he  would  find  a  stream  so  swollen  by 
the  rain  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  wait  several  days  in  the  tangled  forest 
on  its  banks  for  the  water  to  subside  so  that  he  could  cross  the  ford.  Some- 
times he  would  find  a  swimp  so  wet  and  soft  Ihat  it  became  necessary  to 
unload  the  team  and  drive  the  cattle  over  Erst,  and  then  roll  each  barrel  over 
by  strength  of  hand. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  Joseph  Vance  married  Miss  Mary  Lemen,  of 
Urbana.  Two  years  after  this  he  was  elected  capuim  of  a  rifle  company,  which 
was  several  times  called  out  to  fight  the  Indians  in  the  murderous  excuistons 
upon  which  the  savages  entereJ  just  before  the  ww  of  i8i3»  As  a  rcndeivoiis 
for  his  company  on  its  expeditions^  he  built  a  strong  block-house  ^n  the  edge  of 
a  prairie,  a  few  miles  north  of  Urbana,  which  the  wary  savages  could  not 
approach  unseen.  With  his  brother  John,  in  i3i2,  he  piloted  Hull's  army 
through  the  pathless  forest  to  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Maumee. 

In  i8i7  he  contracted  with  two  others,  Samuel  McCuHoch  and  Henry  Van 
Metre,  to  furnish  the  nonhern  army  with  provisions.  On  fof^t  they  drove 
cattle  and  swine  several  hundred  miles  through  the  forest^  while  flour,  whisky 
and  other  necessaries  were  transported  on  sleds  and  wagons.  With  versatility 
characteristic  of  these  western  emigrants,  he  entered  into  mercantile  businest 
for  three  years  at  Urbana  and  Fort  Meigs,  now  Perrysburg, 

It  was  extremely  difficult  at  that  day  to  transport  goods  to  those  distant 
wilds.  They  were  carted  through  the  dark  and  dense  forest,  across  the  country 
to  Fort  Findlay,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Bl  an  chard's  Fork,  There  they  were 
paddled  or  poled  in  canoes  down  the  shallow  and  winding  stream  to  the 
Auglaise.  Thence  they  pushed  down  that  stream^  full  of  whirling  eddla 
and  shallows,  upon  which  their  boat  not  unfrequently  grounded.  Upon  reach* 
ing  the  Maumee  they  had  good  boat  navigation  to  Fort  ^telgs,  The  remarkable 
fact  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when  hopelessly  stranded  on  the  Auglaise, 
having  unavailingly  used  every  e^ort  again  to  get  afloat,  a  friendly  Indian  chief 
appeared  upon  the  bank  and  shouted  out  to  them  in  broken  English  : 

"  Get  heap  brush  ;  make  big  fire  ;  heap  smoke  :  make  cloud  ;  get  rain." 

This  indicates,  it  has  been  said*  that  the  theory  of  M.  Espy,  the  Storm  King, 
was  not  original  with  him.  The  industry  of  Joseph  Vance  was  untiring. 
Whatever  he  undertook  prospered.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  accumulated 
labors  he  was  in  i8i2  elected  to  the  State  Legislature^  and  continued  a  member 
of  that  body  for  four  successive  years.  Increasing  In  wealth,  Ue,  with  two 
others,  in  1820,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  upon  the  upper  waters  of 
Blan chard's  Fork  and  founded  the  town  of  Flu dl ay.  At  the  same  time  he  wa^ 
•  elected  Representative  in  Congress^  and  for  ^t£ea  y^i^  until  i&36j  continued 
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a  member  of  that  body.      He  was  always  at  his  post,  and  thoii|^ 
attempting  to  speak,  was  highly  regarded  for  his  sound  judgment. 

Politically,  he  was  a  Whig,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay.  In  the  year 
1836  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  daring 
his  term  of  office.  From  the  gubernatorial  chair  he  retired  to  his  farm  new 
Urbana,  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  free  from  the  agitations 
of  office.  But  the  voice  of  the  people  soon  called  him  again  to  the  State  Senate ; 
and  in  1842  be  was  re-elected  to  Congress.  In  1850,  while  attending  a  consti- 
tutional convention,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Urbana  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1852. 

Governor  Vance  has  left  behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  industry,  abilitj 
and  enlightened  patriotism.  To  his  tireless  energies  the  state  is  much  indebted 
for  its  prosperity. 


HON.  WILSON  SHANNON. 

[Sec  page  513.] 

In  the  year  1802  Mr.  Shannon,  father  of  Wilson  Shannon,  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  One  jrear 
after  Mr.  Shannon  had  reared  his  humble  home  in  these  solitudes,  throngh 
which  Indian  bands  were  ever  roving,  his  son  Wilson  was  bom,  on  the  a4th  of 
February,  1803.  In  this  deep  seclusion  and  silence  of  the  wilderness  Wilson 
remained,  assisting  his  father  in  the  varied  duties  of  the  farm,  until  he  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  His  opportunities  of  getting  an  education  were  of  course 
very  limited. 

In  18 1 8  he  was  sent  to  school,  for  one  year,  at  what  was  called  the  Ohio  UniTer* 
sity,  at  Athens.  With  such  preparation,  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  entered  Tran- 
sylvania University,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  this  school  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  county,  to  commence*  the  study  of  law. 
Having  completed  these  studies,  he  opened  an  office  in  the  little  struggling  vil- 
lage of  St.  Clairsville,  which  had  become  the  shire  town  of  Belmont  County. 

Here,  for  eight  years,  Mr.  Shannon  continued  engaged  in  the  various  punuitt 
of  a  country  lawyer,  ever  rising  in  reputation  as  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity. 
In  the  year  1S32  his  neighbors  indicated  their  estimate  of  his  worth  by  nomi* 
nating  him  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Congress.  But  Whig  prill* 
ciples  then  ruled  the  state,  and  Mr.  Shannon,  as  was  expected,  lost  the  election. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1S34,  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  the  county.  His  appreciation  by  his  neighbors  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred  votes.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  dis- 
charged with  such  ability  that  his  reputation  was  greatly  extended.  In  1838, 
the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  in  looking  over  the  state  in  search  of  the  most  popular 
man  they  could  find  as  their  candidate  for  the  gul)ematorial  chair,  selected 
Wilson  Shannon.  He  was  nominated  by  the  convention,  and  after  a  very  closely 
contested  election  was  chosen  by  about  thirty-six  hundred  majority. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  he  was  re-nominated  by  acclamation.  Hon.  Thomas 
Corwin,  one  of  the  most  (Popular  and  eloquent  of  men,  was  the  Whig  candidate. 
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"Party  politics  then  ran  very  high  throughout  the  whole  nation*  The  slavery 
question  was  becoming  one  of  absorbing  interest.  Martin  Van  Btiren  and 
William  Henry  Harrison  were  rival  candidates  for  the  Presidency- 
Governor  Shannon  addressed  the  people  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Corwin  did  the  same.  In  this  conflict  "  Greek  met  Greek/'  *'  Tom  Cor* 
win,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  possessed  unrivaJed  powers  to  move  the 
masses.  The  day  of  election  came.  "  Tom  "  was  chosen  b)"  a  majority  of  fif- 
teen thousand  votes.  The  pe  rso  nal  popular!  ty  o  f  Governor  Shannon  was  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  the  state  went  against  Van  Bnren,  th;;  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  by  a  majority  of  twenty- five  thousand. 

Governor  Shannon,  retiring  from  office,  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
Belmont  County.  Two  ye^rs  after  IhiSi  in  1842,  the  Democratic  Convt^nlion 
again,  with  entire  unanimity »  nominated  Governor  Shannon  for  the  chair  of  the 
chief  executive.  Governor  Corwin  was  again  tlie  Whig  candidate.  Both  men 
canvassed  the  state.  Governor  Shannon  won  by  about  four  thousand  majority. 
In  the  Spring  of  1843,  ^^^  National  Government  tendered  to  Governor  Shan- 
non the  office  of  Minister  to  Mexico,  In  June  he  repaired  to  the  **  Halls  of  the 
Montezumas,"  and  discharged  the  then  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  duties 
of  ambassador  at  the  Mexican  Court  for  two  years. 

Upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  when  the  Mexican  authorities  renonnced  at] 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  Governor  Shannon  returned 
home  and  again  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  the  di^harge  of  these  peaceful 
labors  he  continued  for  seven  year^  In  165a  he  was  nominated  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Belmont  district*  and  wa-^  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  thirteen  hundred  votes»  His  action  in  Congress  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion to  his  party,  then  in  power,  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  President  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 

The  direful  conflict  which  soon  culminated  in  civil  war  was  even  then  begin- 
ning to  develop  its  energies  upon  those  far-distant  plains.  It  was  the  great 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  which  aoon  deluged  our  land  in  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  wars  this  war-scathed  globe  ha^  ever  witnessed.  Of  Governor 
Shannon's  administration  in  Kansas  we  know  but  little.  No  mortal  man  could 
then  satisfy  the  antagonistic  parties.  Afler  hoiding  the  office  about  fotirteen 
months,  in  1856  he  was  superseded  by  John  W.  G^ary. 

In  1857  Governor  Shannon  removed  his  family  to  Kansas,  and  opened  a  law 
office  in  Lecompton,  then  the  capital  of  the  territory*  His  reputation  was  such 
that  he  immediately  entered  upon  a  very  extensive  practice.  An  immense 
amount  of  litigation  grew  out  of  contested  land  claims,  under  the  preSmptioit 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  state  of  the 
Union  the  capital  was  removed  to  Topeka.  Governor  Shannon  then  removed 
to  the  City  of  Lawrence,  where  he  still  resides,  in  the  year  1874,  revered  and 
beloved  by  all  who  know  him.  He  has  already  passed  his  three-score  years  and 
ten.  May  a  kind  Providence  lead  him  serenely  through  the  evening  of  hia 
days,  till  his  laborious  and  tueful  earthly  life  shall  terminate  in  translation  to  n 
better  land. 

44 
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HON.  THOMAS  CORWIN. 

LSee  page  535.] 

In  the  year  1793,  when  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  Matthias  Corwin — a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day — took  up  his  reti-  ' 
dence  in  what  is  now  called  Warren  County,  Ohio.  Though  one  of  the  most 
respectable  and  honored  men  in  the  state,  his  children  in  their  wide  seclnsion 
and  log  cabin  could  enjoy  but  Yew  advantages  of  education.  His  son  Thomas 
was  a  bright  boy,  who  was  sure  to  triumph  over  all  adverse  circumstances. 

The  first  school  the  child  entered  was  held  in  a  log  shed  which  his  father  and 
some  neighbors,  who  were  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children,  had  con- 
structed by  the  labor  of  a  few  hours.  It  stood  upon  the  right  bank  of  a  little 
stream  called  Turtle  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  the  thriving  town  of  Lebanon* 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlevy,  who  subsequently  attained  some  dU* 
tinction,  taught  the  schooL  It  was  however  in  operation  only  one  or  two 
months  in  the  year. 

In  1803,  eight  years  after  Mr.  Corwin*s  removal  to  that  region,  the  growing 
settlement  numbered  about  fifly  families,  mostly  dwelling  in  log  houses  and 
quite  scattered  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  A  continuous  school  was  es* 
tablished.  Still  Thomas  could  attend  only  during  the  winter  months.  His  ser- 
vices during  the  summer  were  required  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  He  wai^ 
however,  an  earnest  student,  eager  to  learn,  and  endowed  with  unusual  natural 
abilities.  His  leisure  hours  he  improved,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fame  and  fortune. 

Thomas  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when,  in  i8i9,  our  country  became 
involved  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  Our  unnatural  enemies  were 
stimulating  the  savages  all  along  our  northern  frontier  to  kill,  bum  and  destroy. 
General  Hull  had  made  his  disastrous  surrender  of  Detroit.  All  the  plant  of 
the  War  Department  in  the  Northwest  were  thus  deranged.  Our  soldiers,  nn. 
supplied  with  food,  were  in  danger  of  starvation. 

In  this  emergence  Judge  Corwin,  the  father  of  Thomas,  determined  to  send  a 
team  to  the  extreme  frontier  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  suffering  troopi. 
Young  Thomas  drove  the  team.  This  is  almost  the  only  exciting  adventnra 
during  his  life.  He  was  a  politician,  a  statesman,  an  orator.  His  great  efforts 
and  his  great  triumphs  were  in  addressing  popular  assemblies  and  in  legislative 
halls.  And  yet  this  apparently  trivial  incident  probably  exerted  a  powerfol  in« 
fluence  in  promoting  his  future  success  in  life. 

The  backwoodsmen  in  former  years  were  very  fond  of  striking  titles.  Strangi 
as  it  may  seem,  there  were  thousands  who  in  those  days  of  comparative  ignor. 
ance  deemed  a  man  better  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  state  because 
when  a  boy  he  had  driven  a  wagon  through  an  almost  pathless  wilderness.  Anu 
it  can  not  be  denied  that,  as  "  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,"  the  eneigies  di^ 
pjiayed  in  youthful  years  will  doubtless  be  developed  in  mature  life. 

When  in  1840  Thomas  Corwin  was  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  campaign  was  "  Tom  Corwin,  the  Wagoner  Boy."  A  vast  assem- 
blage of  his  supporters  was  congregated  at  Columbus.  One  of  the  speaker* 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  by  the  following  words : 

"  When  the  brave  Harrison  and  his  gallant  army  were  exposed  to  the  danfm 
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and  hardships  of  the  Northwestern  frontier,  separated  from  the  interior,  on 
which  they  were  dependent  for  ihcir  supplies,  by  the  brush  wcxjd  and  swam  pa  of 
St.  Mary's  country,  through  which  there  was  no  road,  where  each  wagoner  had 
to  make  his  way  wherever  he  could  find  a  passable  place,  leaving  traces  and 
routes  which  are  still  vIslUl'j  for  a.  e^jiilcc  of  several  'lays' journey  in  lengthy  there 
was  one  team  managed  by  a  little^  dark-complexioned,  hardy -looking  lad,  ap- 
parently about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  who  was  familiarly  called  Tom  Cor- 
win.  Through  all  of  that  service  he  proved  himsf  If  a  good  whip  a.nd  an  excel- 
lent reinsman.  And  in  the  situatioa  in  which  we  are  about  to  plac£  hun  he  will 
be  found  equally  skillful.'* 

A  popular  song  aid<;  J  in  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  during  this  snc^ 
cessful  canvass.  The  first  verse,  which  we  give^  will  show  the  character  of  the  whole: 

*"  SucctH  to  you^  Tom  Corvin  [ 

TcTQ  CorfVLi^  Dur  iTuc  hearLt  love  ygu  i 
OtiLf)  hju  no  nobler  lan^ 

In  wwrOi  there's  aonc  above  you. 
And  5he  wiJi  toon  besiow 


Od  yt^u  her  hightst  hoDor; 
Vod  thcD  Our  stale  wilt  prt 
Without  a  H^n  upob  bei 


And  thea  our  stale  wilt  proudly  »how 


In  this  mysterious  life  of  ours  we  seldom  know  what  are  bJessing^  and  what 
are  calamities.  Thomas  returning  from  the  frontier^  restuned  his  labor  upon  the 
farm.  One  day  he  seriously  injured  his  knee,  which  so  crippled  him  that  for 
some  time  he  was  incapable  of  performing  any  physical  labor.  During  tedious 
months  of  confinement  his  only  resource  and  his  delightful  resource,  was  books* 
He  thus  enlarged  and  disciplined  his  mind,  laid  up  valuable  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  acquired  that  command  of  language  which  made  him  one  of  th«  most 
effective  extempore  spefikers  our  country  ha^  ever  known. 

The  scholarly  tastes  find  habit^i  he  thus  acquired  led  him  to  engage  in  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  was  a  hard  student^  and  act^uired  the  reputation  of  an 
accomplished  scholar.  In  1S17  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  took  a 
commanding  position.  He  was  not  only  a  well -read  lawyer,  but  h«  was  a  sonnd 
reasoner  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  The  reputation  of  the  young  lawyer  rapidly 
increased.  In  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  He  served 
but  a  short  time,  and  very  wisely  retiring  from  tbe  Assembly,  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  his  profession.     His  practice  became  very  extensive  and  lucrative. 

In  1829  partisan  pobtics  ran  very  high,  to  the  disgust  of  all  sober  men,  Mr. 
Corwin,  much  against  his  will  consented  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community,  who  wished  to  rebuke  the  demagogism  of  the  times. 
The  popularity  of  Mr.  Corwin  was  such  Jiat  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority 
of  votes.  In  1830  he  represented  his  district  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  continued,  by  successive  elections,  for  ten  years. 

In  1840,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  nominated  for  governor  at  a  great 
mass  convention,  held  at  Columbus.  He  was  quite  triumphantly  elected.  He 
served  but  one  term,  from  T840  to  1S43.  The  fluctuation  of  politics  gave  a  riral 
candidate  a  plurality  of  votes.  The  office  of  governor,  with  the  limited  powers 
which,  under  the  constitution,  be  then  possessed,  had  few  attractions  for  Mr, 
Corwin.     Facetiously  be  remarked  i 

"  The  principal  duties  of  the  governor  are  to  ftppMnt  notaries  public  and  pai> 
don  convicts  in  the  penitentiary/' 
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A  generous  and  humane  spirit  characterized  the  administration  of  GoYemor 
Corwin.  He  made  special  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  in  the  state's  piiaoiu 
If  there  was  anyone  whose  deportment  had  been  good  during  his  confinementp 
and  who  gave  promise  of  reformation,  the  governor  would  sign  a  pardon  a  lev 
days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  that  he  might  be  saved  the  disgrace  of 
lifelong  exclusion  from  all  political  franchises. 

His  two  annual  messages  were  greatly  admired  for  the  sound  doctrine  advo- 
cated, and  for  the  eloquence  with  which  his  ideas  were  expressed. 

In  1845  Mr.  Corwin  was  elected  to  the  honorable  and  responsible  post  of 
United  States  Senator.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  distinctioiiv 
until  1850,  when  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuj. 
In  1852  he  returned  from  public  life  to  his  home  among  his  old  neighbors  and 
friends  in  Lebanon.  He  had  now  a  national  reputation,  and  though  r^ardin|^ 
Lebanon  as  his  home,  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Cincinnati. 

But  it  is  seldom  that  one  who  has  occupied  a  responsible  position  amidst  the 
excitements  of  Washington,  can  long  be  contented  with  the  tranquil  scenes  of 
private  life.  He  consented  again  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  and  was  triumphantly  elected.  He  never  rose  to  speak  unless  he  had 
something  important  to  say.  The  consequence  was  that  whenever  he  appeared 
upon  the  floor  he  commanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the  house. 

There  were  occasions  when  he  exhibited  powers  of  eloquence  which  were 
rarely  excelled.  No  man  was  more  quick  to  discern  the  weakness  of  an  adver- 
sary's position.  In  wielding  the  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  he  was  almost 
unrivaled.  These  dangerous  powers  were  so  under  the  control  of  his  amiable 
and  gentle  disposition,  that  he  rarely  excited  the  animosity  of  his  opponents. 
The  unquestioned  sincerity  which  pervaded  every  word  he  uttered,  gave  great 
persuasive  power  to  all  he  said. 

In  March,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Governor  Corwin  Minister  to 
Mexico,  for  which  post  he  sailed  the  following  month.  He  remained  in  Mexico 
until  May,  1864,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  opened  a  law  office 
in  the  City  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Corwin  continued  here  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  natU  his  death  on 
the  i8th  of  December,  1865. 

While  in  attendance  at  a  party  given  to  members  of  Congress  and  other  pron- 
inent  persons  from  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  on  the  eveninf  of 
December  16,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  In  two 
hours  he  became  unconscious,  and  remained  in  this  condition  till  death  reUeved 
him.  His  remains  were  conducted  to  his  old  home  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  by  a 
committee  of  Congressmen  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Ohio. 

Governor  Corwin,  in  his  conversational  eloquence,  ever  drew  social  groapa 
around  him.  Though  not  a  man  of  collegiate  culture,  he  was  a  highly  educated 
man,  far  surpassing  in  his  mental  furniture  thousands  of  those  who  have  spent 
listless  years  in  collegiate  halls.  From  boyhood  he  had  exhibited,  in  private  life, 
the  utmost  integrity  and  purity  of  character.  In  his  professional  career,  a  high 
sense  of  honor  distinguished  him.  He  was  a  diligent  student  through  his  whole 
life,  ever  enlarging  and  strengthening  his  mental  faculties.  And  when,  at  a  good 
old  age,  he  was  summoned  from  the  scenes  of  his  useful  and  active  earthly  c 
the  whole  nation  mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  1 
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LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  — Continued. 

MoRDECAi  Bartley,  WiLUAM  Bebb,  Seaburv  Ford,  Reubek 
WoODt  William  Medill* 


HON.  MORDECAI  BARTLEY, 

Mordecai  Bartley  came  from  iLti  old  English  famQy,  engaged  in  o^cnltuntl 
pursuits.  The  grandfather  of  Mordecai  came  to  ih:^  cO\intry  as  early  as  lb« 
year  1724,  and  landed  at  James  town ,  Virginia.  In  those  early  coJoniaL  days 
life  with  every  family  was  spent  io  toil  and  privation*  The  father  of  Mofdecai 
married  an  English  woman,  and  commenced  his  fomily  life  on  a  farm  which  ho 
had  purchased  in  Fayette  County,  Pcnnsylvaiwa, 

Mordecai  was  bom  the  i6th  of  December,  1783.  His  early  years,  «ntU  he 
attained  maturity,  were  spent  in  hard  work  on  hU  father's  farm.  During  this 
time  he  attended  school  sufl&ciently  to  obtaia  a  good  English  education.  In 
1804  he  married  Miss  Wells,  and  five  years  afterwards  moved  to  Jefierson 
County,  Ohio.  Here,  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  Cross  Creek,  he  purchased  a  farm. 

Three  years  after  this  his  peaceful  labors  weie  Interrupted  by  the  breaking 
■out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain*  Vigorously  he  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers, of  which  he  was  captain,  and  he  rendered  good  service  under  General 
Harrison.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  the  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness of  Richland  County,  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  There  was  then  a  small 
settlement  at  Mansfield.  But  we^t  of  that  there  wa^  a  region  the  white  man's 
foot  had  seldom  traversed,  and  which  civilization  had  never  penetrated. 

Here,  with  his  ax,  he  opened  a  clearing  in  the  forest  and  reared  his  home> 
Upon  this  farm  he  worked  diligently  and  successfully  for  twenty  uneventful 
years.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Mansfield,  the  county  seat,  and  with  the  savingi 
of  his  long  years  of  labor  entered  into  mercantile  business* 

He  must  have  early  developed  a  character  which  won  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  for,  while  on  the  farnij  in  1817^  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  an  im- 
portant position  called  Register  of  the  Land  Ofi&cc;  This  gave  him  cluige  of 
the  Virginia  Military  District  School  Lands. 
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In  1823,  when  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  c 
tiuued  to  fill  that  office  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  his  fourth  term  he  declined 
a  re-election.  Though  while  in  Congress  he  rarely  entered  into  the  debates^ 
he  was  very  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose the  converting  of  the  land  grants  of  Ohio  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
support  of  common  schools.  He  secured  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbors  of  Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  Huron  and  Vermillion.  He  wis 
a  warm  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  supported  the  administration  of  John  Qntncy 
Adams. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Bartley,  having  retired  from  Congress,  and  being  engaged  in 
mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  was  nominated  for  Governor.  He  was 
elected  by  a  small  majority  over  David  Tod,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Both. 
parties  testify  to  the  ability  of  his  administration  and  to  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  public  interests.  A  serious  difficulty  arose  at  this  time  between  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

A  band  of  armed  men  from  Virginia  crossed  the  river,  seized  and  bound  three 
citizens  of  Ohio,  and  carried  them  back  into  Virginia,  accusing  them  of  having 
aided  in  the  escape  of  a  slave.  The  g^rand  jury  of  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
indicted  the  perpetrators  of  this  violation  of  law,  and  Governor  Bartley  made  a 
requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  their  persons.  He  refused  to  surren- 
der them.  This  led  to  a  long  and  very  able  correspondence.  The  question 
was  finally  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia. 

In  1846  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out.  Many  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  war,  regarding  it  as  a  measure  of  the  pro-slavery  party  to  wrest  land  from 
Mexico  to  be  cut  up  into  slave  states.  The  party  which  elected  Mr.  Bartley 
almost  universally  entertained  this  view.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  his  call  for  troops,  Mr.  Bartley's  friends  were  not  in  favor  of  Ohio 
filling  her  quota.  But  the  governor  took  the  ground  that  Ohio  was  constito^ 
tionally  bound  to  respect  the  requisitions  of  the  National  Government.  He 
adopted  prompt  measures  to  raise  the  necessary  volunteers.  They  were  oigan- 
iced  under  his  personal  supervision,  and  delivered  to  the  United  States  author* 
ities. 

The  executive  messages  of  the  governor  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
real  ability.  He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  somewhat  complex  principles  of 
our  noble  institutions,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Government 
in  all  those  questions  surrendered  to  its  jurisdiction,  while  with  equal  clearness- 
he  recognized  those  local  rights  which  each  state  had  reserved  to  itselH  He 
declined  a  second  nomination,  though  strongly  urged  to  permit  it. 

Governor  Bartley  was  an  earnest  Christian.  He  adorned  his  profession  hf 
his  life,  and  did  what  he  could  by  example  and  active  influence  to  lead  neigh. 
bors  and  friends  to  embrace  that  religion  of  Jesus,  whose  fundamental  princi- 
ples are,  "  God  is  our  common  father,  man  is  our  brother."  His  comprehensive 
mind  could  not  be  shackled  by  narrow  sectarianism.  In  his  early  years  he 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church.  As  at  Mansfield  there  was  no  church  of  hit 
own  denomination,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

He  passed  the  evening  of  his  days  at  Mansfield,  beloved  by  his  children,  who 
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were  justly  prond  of  their  emment  Christian  fjilher,  and  revered  by  the  whole 
community. 

After  his  term  of  office  as  governor  expired,  he  abstained  entirely  frotn  public 
life,  and  divided  his  attention  betwccti  the  pmctice  of  the  legal  profession  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  near  the  City  of  Maa^lield. 

For  the  six  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  se«rely  aiRicted  with  paralytic 
strokes,  from  the  effects  of  which  hi&  sight  and  hearing  becatne  injured,  and 
from  which  he  died  at  his  home  in  Mansfield^  on  the  loth  of  October,  1S70, 

Governor  Mordecai  Bartley  has  three  children  still  living —  Ex^  Govern  or 
Thomas  W.  Bartlty,  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D-  C.^  Mrs.  Arnold,  wife  of 
G.  6.  Arnold,  a  merchant  in  MaosHeld,  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Steele,  the 
wife  of  Colonel  Steele,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Three  of  his  children  have 
deceased,  two  of  them  leaving  families  to  mourn  their  departure.  They  wer« 
Mrs.  Bishop  E.  Thompson,  of  the  M.  E.  Church  ;  Dr.  David  Bartley,  and  John 
P.  Bartley.     The  latter  died  while  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 


HON.  WILLIAM    BEBB. 

[S«  pft^e  j«i.] 

William  Bebb  was  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1S46  to  1&4S.  His  father,  Edwanl 
Bebb,  emigrated  to  this  country  frotn  Wales,  in  the  year  1795*  Crossing  Ibe 
mountains  on  foot,  with  a  companion,  to  explore  the  Far  West,  he  visited 
Cincinnati ;  and  thence  the  fertile  valley  of  the  MiamL  He  was  deligbied  with 
the  climate,  and  forseeing  the  future  wealth  of  the  valley,  though  it  wa^  then  but 
a  wilderness,  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  and  an  foot  retraced  his 
steps  on  the  long  journey  back  to  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  met  a  lady.  Miss 
Roberts,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  Wales,  and,  marrying  her,  with  his 
bride  returned  to  his  wilderness  home  in  Ohio» 

Mr.  Bebb  was  a  superior  man,  of  sound  judgment,  joyous  and,  ever  hopeful 
disposition,  and  one  who  made  himself  agreeable  to  aU  who  approacht^d  him. 
Mrs.  Bebb  was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  culture.  It  mu^t  have  been  a  strange 
home,  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  forests,  to  which  Mrs.  Bebb  was  introduced. 
Their  neighbors  were  scattered,  in  log  huts,  at  distances  of  several  miles.  Many 
of  them  were  vagabonds,  fugitives  from  justice.  Wild  looking,  unshorn,  haJf 
naked  savages  were  continually  entering  her  door  Under  these  circumstances 
her  son  William  was  born,  in  the  year  t3a4. 

There  were  no  schools  there.  But  both  father  and  mother  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  instruction  of  thetr  children.  They  sasff  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  many  children  were  growing  up  around  them  mere  white  finvages. 
William  learned  to  read  at  home*  His  father  took  a  weekly  paper,  published 
at  Cincinnati,  called  the  Western  Spy.  It  was  distributed  by  a  private  post-ndcr* 
At  that  time  all  the  world  was  watching,  with  eager  interest,  the  achievements 
of  Napoleon  I.  William  Bebb  read  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  his  campaigns  which  was  contained  in  the  small  provincial  sheet.  At 
length,  as  the  country  advanced,  a  very  eccentric  man  came  along  who  estab^ 
iished  a  school.      Under  him  Wtltiam  studied  diligently  English,  Latin  an4 
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Mathematics,  working  in  the  meantime,  and  especially  in  the  vacations,  oa  his 
father's  farm. 

When  twenty  years  of  age  he  opened  a  school  at  North  Bend,  and  resided  in 
the  home,  very  moderate  in  its  appointments,  of  General  Harrison.  In  this 
employment  he  remained  a  year,  and  in  1824  married  Miss  Shack,  a  Tcxf  esti> 
mable  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  German.  Soon  after  nuuniage  lie 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  continuing  his  school  and  boarding  many  of  Us 
pupils.  This  double  labor  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  rise  very  early.  He 
was  eminently  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  his  school  attracted  pnpils  from  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Bebb  was  a  strong  Whig,  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay.  Most  of  his  neighbors 
were  equally  strong  Democrats,  supporters  of  General  Jackson.  Still  he  was 
very  popular  with  his  neighbors.  He  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Butler  County  Agricultural  Society.  He  wrote  it  with  great  care,  and 
delivered  it  from  memory.  It  added  greatly  to  his  reputation.  In  1831  he  rode 
on  horseback  to  Columbus,  where  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  session,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state.  He  removed  to  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  from  Cincinnati,  and  opened  a  law  office.  Here 
he  continued,  in  quiet,  successful  practice,  fourteen  years. 

During  all  this  time  he  took  an  active  interest  in  political  affairs.  Daring  what 
was  called  the  "  Hard  Cider  Campaign,"  he  stumped  the  state  in  favor  of  Genenl 
Harrison.  In  1846  he  was  elected  Governor.  The  conflict  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  Whigs  was  intense  and  angry.  William  Bebb  was  bcm  in  Ohia 
Never  before  had  a  native-born  citizen  been  a  candidate  for  the  Governor's 
chair.  This  added  to  his  popularity,  and  he  received  the  campaign  name  of 
the  "Buckeye  Boy." 

When  he  was  inaugurated  the  Mexican  war  was  in  progress.  Though 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  as  originating  in  a  desire  to  perpetuate  slavery,  yet  he 
felt  bound  to  give  his  energetic  support  to  all  the  measures  ordered  by  the  Genenl 
Government.  Party  feeling  ran  so  high  that  there  was  not  a  little  danger  of  dvU 
war.  The  moderation  of  the  governor  aided  in  averting  the  terrible  cahunity. 
Governor  Bebb,  a  humane  man,  was  much  interested  in  prison  reform.  He  did 
much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  They  were  provided  with 
books,  and  their  gloomy  cells  were  so  lighted,  until  nine  at  night,  that  they  coald 
read. 

There  was  great  activity  in  constructing  railroads  and  turnpikes.  The  cor- 
rency  was  sound.  Free  schools  were  established  ;  all  the  arts  of  indastry  were 
amply  rewarded,  and  the  whole  state  was  in  a  condition  of  high  prosperity.  In 
the  year  1847  Governor  Bebb  purchased  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Rock 
River  County,  Illinois.  The  location  was  delightful,  and  the  soil  rich.  Five 
hundred  acres  of  the  pristine  forest  constituted  a  magnificent  natural  park. 
Other  portions  consisted  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  flower>enameIed,  waiting  for  the 
plow.    A  stream  of  crystal  water  ran  through  the  lands  fed  by  perpetual  springs. 

In  July,  1850,  Governor  Bebb  removed  to  his  attractive  and  valuable  pur- 
chase. He  took  with  him  five  horses  and  quite  a  number  of  cattle  of  the  choicest 
breeds.  They  would  find  the  best  of  pasturage  on  the  rich  prairies.  He 
tinned  to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  an  earnest  Whig. 
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In  1855  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe*  Finding 
many  in  Wales  inclined  to  emigrate  to  A  men  eg,  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  enterprise.  A  company  vr^s  formed^  &nd  a  tnct  of  one  hundred  thouaaitd 
acres  of  land  was  purchased  in  East  Tennessee. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  thU  ]>artyt  Charles  Sumner  was  >itruck  down  in  the 
Senate,  by  the  bludgeon  of  Brooks-  Secession  aticI  civil  war  were  threatened* 
The  whole  country  was  in  intense  agitation.  There  was  no  safety  for  any  one, 
in  a  southern  state,  who  was  not  an  advocate  for  slavery.  The  few  of  the  colo* 
nists  who  had  arrived  were  in  great  const  em  atiorj.  Govertiot  Bebb  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  go  to  them,  lend  tbem  his  countenance  and  aid^  and  share  their 
peril.  Civil  war  broke  out.  Govcnior  Bebb  and  his  family  fled*  Pareoa 
Brownlow  warned  him  that  be  could  not  return  but  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
The  discouraged  emigrants  were  scattered,  and  they  settled  in  di Cerent  parts 
•of  the  Union. 

Horrid  war,  with  its  devastation^  swept  the  region.  Governor  Bebb  lost  his 
house,  furniture,  library,  and' every thiDg  which  the  rebels  could  take  or  destroy* 
Thus  plundered  and  outraged  by  hi^  own  countrymen,  he  relumed  to  his  home 
in  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  the  inauguration  of  President  LiacoUi, 
He  then  received  the  appointment  of  Examiner  in  the  Pension  DepartmeaL 
In  1866  he  resigned  this  position,  and  returned  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agrU 
<:ulture.  The  scale  upon  which  he  carried  on  farming  maybe  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  1 868  he  broke  up  with  the  plow,  for  crops,  one  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  prairie,  and  enclosed  another  thousand  to  pasture  his  numerous  herd. 

In  the  Fall  of  1868  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  entered  the  campaign  for  Grant  and  Colfax.  One  cold,  cloudy  night 
in  October,  after  addressing  a  meeting  in  Pecatonica,  he  rode  home,  nine  miles 
in  an  open  wagon.  This  eicposurc  immediately  following  the  exhaustion  of  the 
speech,  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  for  several  days  bis  life 
was  despaired  of;  but  an  iron  constitution  that  had  never  known  a  strain  severe 
enough  to  bend  it,  together  with  careful  at  ten  dan  ce,  carried  him  through,  and  he 
was  able,  by  election  day,  to  be  taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  polls  to  cast  his  vote,  and 
thence  to  the  depot,  where  he  took  the  cars  and  returned  to  Washington,  whcr^ 
he  spent  the  Winter  of  1368-9^  Most  of  his  time  was  occupied  listening  to  the 
debates  in  the  Senate  upon  the  important  measures  for  civil  rights  and  pergonal 
liberty  of  that  winter. 

In  March,  1869,  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  Illinois^  From 
the  effect  of  this  attack  of  ]fneumonia  he  never  entirely  recovered.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  descent^  and  from  that  time  he  very  slowly,  but  none  the  Jess 
surely  and  steadily  failed  from  a  general  brcakiog  down  of  the  vital  forces 
rather  than  from  any  functional  disease. 

Feeling  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  superintend  his  farming  land,  he  par- 
chased  a  residence  in  Rock  ford,  where  he  coold  quietly  spend  the  remaining 
few  years  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Rock  ford,  Dr.  Kerr,  a  man 
of  marked  ability  and  advanced  liberal  views  of  Christ lamty,  withdrew  from 
the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was  the  pastor,  and  organized  the  Church 
of  the  Christian  Union.  In  this  movement  he  took  an  active  part,  became  a 
member  of  the  church  and  of  its  executive  board.     A  warm  personal  friendship 
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HON.  THOMAS  CORWIN. 

LSce  page  535.] 

In  the  year  1798,  when  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  Matthias  Corwin — a  man  of  some  note  in  his  day — took  up  his  resU  ' 
dence  in  what  is  now  called  Warren  County,  Ohio.  Though  one  of  the  moit 
respectable  and  honored  men  in  the  state,  his  children  in  their  wide  seclanon 
and  log  cabin  could  enjoy  but  Yew  advantages  of  education.  His  son  Thomas 
was  a  bright  boy,  who  was  sure  to  triumph  over  all  adverse  circumstances. 

The  first  school  the  child  entered  was  held  in  a  log  shed  which  his  father  and 
some  neighbors,  who  were  anxious  for  the  education  of  their  children,  had  con* 
structed  by  the  labor  of  a  few  hours.  It  stood  upon  the  right  bank  of  a  little 
stream  called  Turtle  Creek,  about  a  mile  from  the  thriving  town  of  Lebanon. 
A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlevy,  who  subsequently  attained  some  dis- 
tinction, taught  the  schooL  It  was  however  in  operation  only  one  or  two 
months  in  the  year. 

In  1803,  eight  years  after  Mr.  Corwin's  removal  to  that  region,  the  growing 
settlement  numbered  about  fifly  families,  mostly  dwelling  in  log  houses  and 
quite  scattered  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  A  continuous  school  was  es* 
tablished.  Still  Thomas  could  attend  only  during  the  winter  months.  His  ser- 
vices during  the  summer  were  required  in  the  labors  of  the  farm.  He  wai^ 
however,  an  earnest  student,  eager  to  learn,  and  endowed  with  unusual  natural 
abilities.  His  leisure  hours  he  improved,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  fame  and  fortune. 

Thomas  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  when,  in  18 19,  our  country  became 
involved  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  Our  unnatural  enemies  were 
stimulating  the  savages  all  along  our  northern  frontier  to  kill,  bum  and  destroy. 
General  Hull  had  made  his  disastrous  surrender  of  Detroit.  All  the  plans  of 
the  War  Department  in  the  Northwest  were  thus  deranged.  Our  soldiers,  nn- 
supplied  with  food,  were  in  danger  of  starvation. 

In  this  emergence  Judge  Corwin,  the  father  of  Thomas,  determined  to  send  a 
team  to  the  extreme  frontier  loaded  with  supplies  for  the  suffering  troops. 
Young  Thomas  drove  the  team.  This  is  almost  the  only  exciting  adventure 
during  his  life.  He  was  a  politician,  a  statesman,  an  orator.  His  great  efforts 
and  his  great  triumphs  were  in  addressing  popular  assemblies  and  in  legislative 
halls.  And  yet  this  apparently  trivial  incident  probably  exerted  a  powerful  in* 
fluence  in  promoting  his  future  success  in  life. 

The  backwoodsmen  in  former  years  were  very  fond  of  striking  titles.  Strang! 
as  it  may  seem,  there  were  thousands  who  in  those  days  of  comparative  ignor. 
ance  deemed  a  man  better  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  state  becans^ 
when  a  boy  he  had  driven  a  wagon  through  an  almost  pathless  wilderness.  Anu 
it  can  not  be  denied  that,  as  "  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,"  the  energies  dia- 
pjayed  in  youthful  years  will  doubtless  be  developed  in  mature  life. 

When  in  1840  Thomas  Corwin  was  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  campaign  was  "  Tom  Corwin,  the  Wagoner  Boy.**  A  vast  assem- 
blage  of  his  supporters  was  congregated  at  Columbus.  One  of  the  speaken 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  by  the  following  words : 

"  When  the  brave  Harrison  and  his  gallant  army  were  exposed  to  the  <lang«n 
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and  hardships  of  the  Northwestern  frontier^  separaied  from  the  interior,  on 
which  they  were  dependent  ffir  their  supplies,  by  the  brushwood  and  swamps  of 
St.  Mary's  country,  through  which  there  was  no  road,  where  each  wagoner  had 
to  make  his  way  wherever  he  co^d  find  a  passable  place,  leaving  traces  and 
routes  which  are  still  visibl'.-  fjv  a  b]):ki:c  of  several  day&'  journey  in  lengih,  tliere 
was  one  team  managed  by  a  little,  dark-complexigned,  haFdy-looking  }ad,  ap- 
parently about  fifteen  or  sixteen  ye^t^  old,  who  was  famtUarty  called  Tom  Cor- 
win.  Through  all  of  that  sen' ice  he  proved  himself  a  good  whip  and  an  excel- 
lent reinsman.  And  in  the  situation  in  which  we  are  about  to  place  him  he  will 
be  found  equally  skillful.** 

A  popular  song  aided  in  exciting  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  masses  during  this  sac- 
cessful  canvass.  The  first  verse,  which  we  give,  will  show  the  character  of  the  whole; 

**  Succcw  to  yoD,  Tpm  Con^in  ! 

Tom  Corwi'^  our  irui  hcaj-ti  love  yvu  I 
Ohio  has  DO  nobleT  lo^if 

In  wofLh  thtrt*i  none  »bor«  you. 
And  «Sc  will  soon  bcsrow 


On  you  her  hifihtsi  honor ; 
Vnd  then  c^ur  ?taie  witl  pn 
Without  jL  n^'iD  upon  bei 


And  then  c^ur  ?taie  wit  I  proudly  show 


In  this  mysterious  life  of  ours  we  seldom  know  what  are  blessings  and  what 
are  calamities.  Thomas  returning  from  Ihe  frontier,  resumed  his  labor  upon  the 
furm.  One  day  he  seriously  injured  his  knee,  which  so  crippled  him  that  for 
some  time  he  was  incapable  of  performing  any  physical  labor.  During  tedious 
months  of  confinement  his  only  resource  and  his  delightful  resource,  was  books. 
He  thus  enlarged  and  disciplined  his  mind,  laid  up  valuable  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  acquired  that  command  of  language  which  made  hixxx  one  of  the  most 
cflfective  extempore  speakers  our  country  has  ever  known. 

The  scholarly  tastes  and  habits  he  thus  acquired  led  him  to  engage  in  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  was  a  hard  student,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
accomplished  scholar.  In  1S17  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  took  a 
commanding  position.  He  was  not  only  a  well* read  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  sound 
reasoner  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  The  reputation  of  the  young  lawyer  rapidly 
increased.  In  1823  he  was  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  He  served 
but  a  short  time,  and  very  wisely  retiring  from  the  Assembly,  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  his  profession.     Ills  practice  bec:ime  very  exten:>ive  and  lucrative. 

In  1829  partisan  politics  ran  very  high  to  the  disgust  of  all  jtober  men.  Mr, 
Corwin,  much  against  his  vrill  oonsentetl  to  be  the  candidate  of  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  community,  who  WLihea  to  rebuke  the  demagogism  of  the  times. 
The  popularity  of  Mr.  Corwm  was  such  Jiat  he  was  elected  by  a  large  nr^ajority 
of  votes.  In  1830  he  represented  his  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  continued,  by  successive  elections,  for  ten  years. 

In  1840,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  nominated  for  governor  at  a  great 
mass  convention,  held  at  Columbus.  He  was  quite  triumphantly  elected.  He 
served  but  one  term,  from  1S40  to  184^.  The  fluctuation  of  politics  gave  a  rival 
candidate  a  plurality  of  votes.  The  office  of  governor,  with  the  limited  powers 
which,  under  the  constitution,  he  then  possessed^  had  few  attract  ions  for  Mr, 
Corwin.     Facetiously  he  remarked : 

"  The  principal  duties  of  the  governor  are  to  appoint  noUrie^  public  and  par- 
don convicts  in  the  penitentiary/' 
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A  generous  and  humane  spirit  characterized  the  administration  of  Goremor 
Corwin.  He  made  special  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  in  the  state's  priiofu 
If  there  was  anyone  whose  deportment  had  been  good  during  his  confinement, 
and  who  gave  promise  of  reformation,  the  governor  would  sign  a  pardon  a  few 
days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  that  he  might  be  saved  the  disgrace  of 
lifelong  exclusion  from  all  political  franchises. 

His  two  annual  messages  were  greatly  admired  for  the  sound  doctrine  advo- 
cated, and  for  the  eloquence  with  which  his  ideas  were  expressed. 

In  1845  Mr.  Corwin  was  elected  to  the  honorable  and  responsible  post  of 
United  States  Senator.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  distinction, 
until  1850,  when  President  Fillmore  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  1852  he  returned  from  public  life  to  his  home  among  his  old  neighbors  and 
friends  in  Lebanon.  He  had  now  a  national  reputation,  and  though  r^ardin|^ 
Lebanon  as  his  home,  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Cincinnati. 

But  it  is  seldom  that  one  who  has  occupied  a  responsible  position  amidst  the 
excitements  of  Washington,  can  long  be  contented  with  the  tranquil  scenes  of 
private  life.  He  consented  again  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  Thirty-sixth 
Congress,  and  was  triumphantly  elected.  He  never  rose  to  speak  unless  he  had 
something  important  to  say.  The  consequence  was  that  whenever  he  appeared 
upon  the  floor  he  commanded  the  undivided  attention  of  the  house. 

There  were  occasions  when  he  exhibited  powers  of  eloquence  which  weie 
rarely  excelled.  No  man  was  more  quick  to  discern  the  weakness  of  an  adver- 
sary's position.  In  wielding  the  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  he  was  almost 
unrivaled.  These  dangerous  powers  were  so  under  the  control  of  his  amiable 
and  gentle  disposition,  that  he  rarely  excited  the  animosity  of  his  opponents. 
The  unquestioned  sincerity  which  pervaded  every  word  he  uttered,  gave  great 
persuasive  power  to  all  he  said. 

In  March,  1861,  President  Lincoln  appointed  Governor  Corwin  Minister  to 
Mexico,  for  which  post  he  sailed  the  following  month.  He  remained  in  Mexico 
until  May,  1864,  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  opened  a  law  office 
in  the  City  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Corwin  continued  here  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  natil  his  death  oa 
the  i8th  of  December,  1865. 

While  in  attendance  at  a  party  given  to  members  of  Congress  and  other  prom- 
inent persons  from  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wetmore,  on  the  evening  of 
December  16,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  In  two 
hours  he  became  unconscious,  and  remained  in  this  condition  till  death  relieved 
him.  His  remains  were  conducted  to  his  old  home  in  Lebanon,  Ohio,  by  a 
committee  of  Congressmen  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  Ohio. 

Governor  Corwin,  in  his  conversational  eloquence,  ever  drew  social  groapt 
around  him.  Though  not  a  man  of  collegiate  culture,  he  was  a  highly  educated 
man,  far  surpassing  in  his  mental  furniture  thousands  of  those  who  have  spent 
listless  years  in  collegiate  halls.  From  boyhood  he  had  exhibited,  in  private  life, 
the  utmost  integrity  and  purity  of  character.  In  his  professional  career,  a  high 
sense  of  honor  distinguished  him.  He  was  a  diligent  student  through  his  whole 
life,  ever  enlarging  and  strengthening  his  mental  faculties.  And  when,  at  a  good 
old  age,  he  was  summoned  from  the  scenes  of  his  useful  and  active  earthly  c 
the  whole  nation  mourned  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  1 
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LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  — Continued. 

MORDECAI   BarTLEY,   WiLLlAM   Be8B,    SsABURY    FORD^    ReUBEN 

Wood,  William  Medtll- 


HON.  MORDECAI  BARTLEY. 

[Set  pa^  551.] 

Mordecai  Hartley  came  from  an  old  English  family,  engaged  in  agncultnral 
pursuits.  The  grandfather  of  Mor4ccaJ  came  tQ  th:5  country  as  early  as  the 
year  1724,  and  landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  In  those  early  colonial  days 
life  with  every  family  was  spent  in  toil  and  privation-  The  father  of  Mordecai 
married  an  English  woman,  and  commenced  hii^  family  life  on  a  farm  which  he 
had  purchased  in  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania^ 

Mordecai  was  bom  the  i6lh  of  December,  17S3*  His  early  ycar^,  until  he 
attained  maturity,  were  spent  in  hard  work  on  ^h  father's  farm*  Daring  this 
time  he  attended  school  sufl&cicntly  to  obtain  a  good  English  edu.cation»  In 
1804  he  married  Miss  Wells,  and  Hve  years  afterwards  moved  to  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio.  Here,  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river*  and  near  the  mouth 
of  Cross  Creek,  he  purchased  a  firm. 

Three  years  after  this  his  peaceful  labors  were  interrupted  by  the  breaking 
■out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  VigoroQily  he  raided  a  company  of  volun- 
teers, of  which  he  was  captain,  and  he  rendered  good  service  under  General 
Harrison.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  the  almost  unbroken  wilder* 
ness  of  Richland  County,  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  There  was  then  a  small 
settlement  at  Mansfield.  But  west  of  that  there  was  a  region  the  white  man*$ 
foot  had  seldom  traversed,  and  which  civjlUation  had  never  penetraled. 

Here,  with  his  ax,  he  opened  a.  clearing  in  the  forest  and  reared  his  home* 
Upon  this  farm  he  worked  diligently  and  successfully  for  twenty  uneventful 
years.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Mansfield,  the  coanty  seat,  ajid  with  the  savings 
of  his  long  years  of  labor  entered  \tiio  mercantile  busin&kS. 

He  must  have  early  developed  a  character  which  won  the  coniidencc  of  the 
community,  for^  while  on  the  farm,  in  iSi?^  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate.  At  the  same  time  he  wns  appointed  by  the  LegiUature  to  an  im- 
portant position  called  Register  of  the  Land  Office.  ThU  gave  him  ch4i^  of 
the  Virginia  Military  District  School  ] 
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In  1823,  when  forty  years  of  age,  he  wsis  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  con- 
tiuued  to  fill  that  office  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  his  fourth  term  he  declined 
a  re-election.  Though  while  in  Congress  he  rarely  entered  into  the  debates^ 
he  was  very  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  He  was  the  first  to  pio-> 
pose  the  converting  of  the  land  grants  of  Ohio  into  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
support  of  common  schools.  He  secured  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement 
of  the  harbors  of  Cleveland,  Sandusky  City,  Huron  and  Vermillion.  He  was 
a  warm  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  supported  the  administration  of  John  Quincgr 
Adams. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Bartley,  having  retired  from  Congress,  and  being  engaged  in 
mercantile  and  agricultural  pursuits,  was  nominated  for  Governor.  He  was> 
elected  by  a  small  majority  over  David  Tod,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Both 
parties  testify  to  the  ability  of  his  administration  and  to  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
the  public  interests.  A  serious  difficulty  arose  at  this  time  between  the  States, 
of  Ohio  and  Virginia. 

A  band  of  armed  men  from  Virginia  crossed  the  river,  seized  and  bound  thre* 
citizens  of  Ohio,  and  carried  them  back  into  Virginia,  accusing  them  of  having 
aided  in  the  escape  of  a  slave.  The  g^rand  jury  of  Washington  County,  Ohio» 
indicted  the  perpetrators  of  this  violation  of  law,  and  Governor  Bartley  made  a 
requisition  on  the  Governor  of  Virginia  for  their  persons.  He  refused  to  surren^ 
der  them.  This  led  to  a  long  and  very  able  correspondence.  The  question 
was  finally  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia. 

In  1846  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  Many  were  strongly  opposed  ti> 
the  war,  regarding  it  as  a  measure  of  the  pro-slavery  party  to  wrest  land  from 
Mexico  to  be  cut  up  into  slave  states.  The  party  which  elected  Mr.  Bartley 
almost  universally  entertained  this  view.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  his  call  for  troops,  Mr.  Bartley's  friends  were  not  in  favor  of  Ohio 
filling  her  quota.  But  the  governor  took  the  ground  that  Ohio  was  constitu* 
tionally  bound  to  respect  the  requisitions  of  the  National  Government.  He 
adopted  prompt  measures  to  raise  the  necessary  volunteers.  They  were  organ* 
iced  imder  his  personal  supervision,  and  delivered  to  the  United  States  author- 
ities. 

The  executive  messages  of  the  governor  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
real  ability.  He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  somewhat  complex  principles  of 
our  noble  institutions,  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the  National  Government 
in  all  those  questions  surrendered  to  its  jurisdiction,  while  with  equal  clearness- 
he  recognized  those  local  rights  which  each  state  had  reserved  to  itsell  He 
declined  a  second  nomination,  though  strongly  urged  to  permit  it. 

Governor  Bartley  was  an  earnest  Christian.  He  adorned  his  profession  hf 
his  life,  and  did  what  he  could  by  example  and  active  influence  to  lead  neigh. 
bors  and  friends  to  embrace  that  religion  of  Jesus,  whose  fundamental  princi- 
ples are,  "  God  is  our  common  father,  man  is  our  brother."  His  comprehensiTe 
mind  could  not  be  shackled  by  narrow  sectarianism.  In  his  early  years  he 
united  with  the  Baptist  Church.  As  at  Mansfield  there  was  no  church  of  hit 
own  denomination,  he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  en- 
gaged actively  in  the  promotion  of  its  interests. 

He  passed  the  evening  of  his  days  at  Mansfield,  beloved  by  his  children,  \ 
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were  justly  prond  of  their  eminent  Christ  tan  father,  and  revered  by  the  whole 
community. 

After  his  term  of  office  as  governor  expired,  he  abstained  entirely  from  public 
life»  and  divided  his  attention  between  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  and 
agricultural  pursuits,  near  the  City  of  M^tistield. 

For  the  six  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  severely  afflicted  with  paralytic 
strokes,  from  the  effects  of  which  his  sight  and  hearing  became  injured,  and 
from  which  he  died  at  his  home  in  Mansfield,  on  the  loth  of  October,  iSya 

Governor  Mordecai  Bartley  has  three  children  still  living —  E  x- Govern  or 
Thomas  W.  Bartlty,  practicing  law  in  Washington,  D,  C;  Mr^,  Arnold »  wife  of 
G.  B.  Arnold,  a  merchant  in  Mansfield,  Obio^  and  Mrs.  Susan  B.  S^teek,  ihe 
wife  of  Colonel  Steele,  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Three  of  bis  children  have 
deceased,  two  of  them  leaving  families  to  mourn  their  departure.  They  wer« 
Mrs.  Bishop  E.  Thompson,  of  the  M,  E.  Church  ;  Dr*  David  Bartley,  and  John 
P.  Bartley.     The  latter  died  while  a  cadet  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 


HON.  WILLIAM    BEBR 

[See  pae*  5^5.] 

William  Bebb  was  Governor  of  Ohio  from  1846  to  1848*  Hi*  father,  Edward 
Bebb,  emigrated  to  this  country  from  Wales,  in  the  year  179^.  Crossing  the 
mountains  on  foot,  with  a  companion,  to  explore  the  Far  West,  be  vbited 
Cincinnati ;  and  thence  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Miami.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  climate,  and  forseeing  the  future  wealth  of  the  valley,  though  it  w^  then  but 
a  wilderness,  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  and  on  foot  retraced  hx£ 
steps  on  the  long  journey  back  to  Pennsylvania,  Here  be  met  a  lady,  Miss 
Roberts,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  Wales,  and,  marrying  her,  with  hi* 
bnde  returned  to  his  wilderness  home  in  Ohio, 

Mr.  Bebb  was  a  superior  man,  of  sound  judgment,  joyous  and,  ever  hopeful 
disposition,  and  one  who  made  hiin=elf  agreeable  to  all  who  approached  him* 
Mrs.  Bebb  was  a  lady  of  refinement  and  culture,  Xt  must  have  been  a  strange 
home,  amidst  the  solitudes  of  the  forest.^,  to  which  Mrs.  Bebb  waa  introduced. 
Their  neighbors  were  scattered,  in  log  huts>  at  distances  of  several  miles.  Many 
of  them  were  vagabonds,  fugitives  from  justice.  Wild  looking,  \inshom,  half 
naked  savages  were  continually  entering  her  door.  Under  these  circumstances 
her  son  William  was  born,  in  the  year  1804, 

There  were  no  schools  there.  But  both  father  and  mother  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  instruction  of  their  children.  They  saw  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  many  children  were  growing  up  around  them  mere  while  savages. 
William  learned  to  read  at  home.  His  father  took  a  weekly  paper,  published 
at  Cincinnati,  called  the  Western  Spy.  It  was  distributed  by  a  private  post-rider. 
At  that  time  all  the  world  was  watching,  with  eager  interest,  the  achievements 
of  Napoleon  I.  William  Bebb  read  with  the  greatest  avidity  the  brief  narra- 
tive of  his  campaigns  which  was  contained  in  the  small  provincial  sheet.  At 
length,  as  the  country  advanced,  a  very  eccentric  man  came  along  who  estab- 
lished a  school.      Under  him  William  studied  diligently  English,  Latin  and 
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LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  —  Continued. 

Salmon  P.   Chase,    William  Dennison,  David    Tod,    John 
Brough,  Charles  Anderson. 


HON.  SALMON  P.  CHASE. 

[Sec  page  589.] 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  bom  among  the  rough  granite  hills  of  New  Hamp-. 
shire,  at  Comishi  on  the  13th  of  January,  1808.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer^  and  both  of  his  parents  were  ennobled  by  superior  intelligence  and  hf 
devout  Christian  principle.  They  trained  their  child,  who,  unknown  to  tkenw 
was  destined  to  so  illustrious  a  career,  to  revere  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  all 
those  institutions  of  religion  upon  which  the  welfare  of  every  communitj  to 
signally  depends. 

When  Salmon  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father  removed  to  Keene,  Ne» 
Hampshire,  where  his  son  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  common  schooL 
Two  years  after  this  his  father  died,  leaving  the  widowed  mother  and  ber 
orphan  children  in  very  humble  circumstances.  Salmon  had  five  andes,  who 
were  men  of  liberal  education  and  of  considerable  eminence.  One  of  thew. 
Philander  Chase,  was  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Ohia  The  Inshop 
was  at  that  time  President  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  He  kindly  ofiered  to 
take  his  orphan  nephew  and  educate  him.  Salmon  was  at  that  time  foaiteen 
years  old.  He  went  to  Cincinnati  and  spent  two  years  with  his  uncle.  He 
then,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  returned  to  New  England  and  entered  the  junior 
class  in  Dartmouth  College,  wliere  he  graduated  in  the  year  1826. 

One  of  young  Salmon's  uncles  was  Senator  in  the  National  Congress.  This 
probably  led  him  to  the  City  of  Washington,  where  he  opened  a  private  clauical 
school.  But  the  school  did  not  prove  a  success.  Having  spent  all  his  money. 
and  being  quite  discouraged,  he  applied  to  his  uncle  to  get  for  him  a  clerkship 
in  some  one  of  the  departments.  The  senator  was  somewhat  of  a  stem  man. 
lie  had  that  characteristic  want  of  courtesy  which  so  many  New  Englanden 
have  inherited  from  their  British  forefathers.     To  this  application  he  replied : 

"  Salmon,  I  vnW  give  you  half  a  dollar  with  which  you  can  bay.a  spade,  for 
then  you  may  come  to  something  at  last.  But  let  a  young  man  once  settle 
down  in  a  government  office,  and  he  never  does  anything  more.    It  is  the  lut 
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you  hear  of  him.    I  have  ruined  one  or  two  young  men  in  that  way,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  ruin  you." 

Thus  goaded,  the  enei^tic  young  man  redoubled  his  eiertions»  and  obtain- 
ing the  patronage  of  Henry  Clay,  William  Wirt,  and  Samad  L.  Southard,  whose 
sons  were  entrusted  to  his  care,  became  moderately  sncoeaifiil  as  a  teacher.  At 
the  same  time  he  studied  law  under  William  Wirt,  whose  forensic  abilities  had 
given  him  a  national  reputation. 

In  1829.  Mr.  Chase  haying  completed  his  legal  studies,  resigned  his  school, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Crowded  with  the 
labors  of  the  school  he  had  not  been  able  to  detote  mudi  time  to  hi^  l^gid 
studies.  It  would  seem  that  his  examination  was  not  Teiy  satisfibctory  to  the 
iudges,  for  he  was  told  at  its  close  that  he  had  better  read  for  another  year. 
But  he  replied  that  he  could  not  do  that  as  he  had  already  made  arrangements 
to  commence  practice  immediately  in  Cincinnati.  The  presiding  judge  mcmed 
to  thii^  that  any  law  was  good  enough  for  that  wild  icgi<m,  for  he  promptly 
replied : 

"  In  Cincinnati  ?  Oh,  very  well ;  m  that  case,  Mr.  Cleik,  you  may  swtar  in 
Mr.  Chase." 

The  great  West  was  crowded  with  young  lawyers  in  all  its  thriving  lettl^  ' 
ments.  Mr.  Chase  had  before  him  weary  months  of  waiting.  At  lengtih  one 
client  came.  A  poor  man  wanted  an  agreement  drawn  np,  for  wUdi  he  p^ 
half  a  dollar.  It  is  surprising  that  that  half  dollar  could  have  remained  a  mA 
in  Mr.  Chase's  pocket  But  it  seems  that  it  did  so,  for  in  It  Heek  his  dient 
came  and  borrowed  it  back  again. 

But  real  ability,  combined  with  energy  and  industry,  will  force  its  way  in 
this  tumultuous  world.  Gradually  Mr.  Chase  gained  reputation  and  practice.  In 
the  year  1S34,  being  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  he  was  called  to  argue  a  case 
before  the  United  States  Court  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  was  an  important  case, 
and  it  was  an  august  tribunal  before  which  the  young  lawyer  was  to  appear.  No 
man  can  ever  become  an  eloquent  orator  who  has  not  intense  sensibilities.  The 
sensitive  nature  of  young  Chase  was  so  aroused  upon  'this  occasion,  that  when 
he  arose,  his  agitation  quite  overcame  him.  Though  he  had  made  the  most 
carefid  preparation  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word.  He  actually  had  to  sit 
down,  and  greatly  embarrassed,  wait  some  time  to  collect  his  thou^^ts.  He 
then  rose  again  and  made  his  plea,  but  not  at  all  to  his  satisfaction. 

As  he  closed,  one  ef  the  judges  came  forward,  and  shaking  him  by  the  hand, 
said,  with  rare  good  sense  : 

"  Mr.  Chase,  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely.  A  person  of  ordinary  tenu 
perament  and  abilities  would  have  gone  through  his  part  without  any  sudi 
symptoms  of  nervousness.  But  when  I  see  a  young  man  break  down  in  that  way* 
I  conceive  the  highest  hopes  ol  him." 

Cincinnati  had  gathered,  in  its  busy  and  thriving  streets,  many  familiffff  from 
the  most  cultivated  classes  in  the  older  states.  Mr.  Chase  was  an  unusually 
fine  looking  man,  of  courtly  bearing.  He  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his  dresi* 
These  advantages,  combined  with  his  talents  and  his  reputation  for  spbolaxdiip^ 
at  once  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  best  society  and  introduced  liini 
gradually  to  its  patronage.  * 

45 
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He  was  indefatigable  in  his  industry,  finding  time,  in  addition  to  the  increai- 
ing  labors  of  his  office,  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  digest 
of  iis  statutes.  This  important  work,  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  is  still  a 
standard  authority  in  the  Ohio  courts.  The  slavery  question  was  at  this  time 
beginning  to  assume  the  most  portentious  aspect.  Mr.  Chase  was  not  a  man  of 
vivid  and  transient  feelings,  but  of  profound  principles,  which  were  not  to  be 
warped  by  either  menaces  or  bribes.  With  all  the  imperturbable  intensity  of 
his  nature  he  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom. 

A  young  girl  was  arrested  on  the  free  soil  of  Ohio,  whom  a  man,  crossing  the 
river  from  Kentucky,  claimed  as  his  slave.  The  girl,  friendless,  penniless* 
seemed  to  have  none  but  God  to  whom  she  could  look  for  protection.  Mr. 
Chase,  with  great  moral  courage,  undertook  her  defense.  By  so  doing,  in  that 
day,  he  arrayed  against  him  all  the  most  powerful  influences  of  poUtica  and 
commerce.  The  trade  of  the  South  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to  the  North. 
and  both  political  parties  were  willing  to  make  every  concession  by  whi^ 
Southern  votes  could  be  obtained. 

The  Hon.  James  G.  Bimey  emancipated  his  slaves,  moved  acron  the  Ohio 
River  to  Cincinnati,  and  established  there  a  paper  in  advocacy  of  freedom.  A 
Kentucky  mob  followed  him,  stirred  up  all  the  loose  fellows  of  the  baser  sortt 
sacked  the  printing  ofHce,  smashed  the  press,  threw  the  types  into  the  river» 
burned  the  houses  of  the  colored  people,  mobbed  women  and  children,  and 
then,  frenzied  with  rum  and  rage,  rushed,  yelling  like  savages,  towards  tlw 
residence  of  Mr.  Bimey  to  tar  and  feather  him  and  hang  him  upon  a  gibbet. 

Mr.  Chase,  who  had  thrown  himself  among  the  mob  to  watch  their  proceed- 
ings, hurried  to  Mr.  Birney's  house  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  Boldly  he  took 
his  stand  in  the  doorway  to  face  the  mob.  His  commanding  person,  the 
perfect  courage  he  displayed,  and  the  earnest  words  with  which  he  re- 
monstrated against  their  acts  of  lawless  violence,  held  the  mob  in  check  until 
Mr.  Birney  affected  his  escape. 

The  course  he  was  pursuing,  in  thus  allying  himself  with  the  opponents  of 
slavery,  then  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  party,  was  declared  by  most  of  his  friends 
to  be  suicidal.  Not  long  after  this  he  eloquently  but  unavailingly  defended  a 
slave  girl,  Matilda,  who,  weeping  in  despair,  was  dragged  back  to  bondage. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  court-room,  a  looker  on,  who  had  been  impressed  by  hii 
abilities,  said  : 

•*  There  goes  a  fine  young  fellow  who  has  just  ruined  himself." 

Another  man,  however,  who  was  prominent  in  public  life,  was  so  influenced 
by  the  integrity,  the  moral  courage,  and  the  intellectual  power  displayed,  that 
he  became  an  efficient  co-operator  in  placing  Mr.  Chase  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  plea,  Mr.  Chase  took  the  ground  that  the  magistrates  of 
the  .*ilavc  states  could  not  constitutionally  call  upon  the  magistrates  of  the  free 
states  to  capture  and  return  those  flying  from  l)ondage. 

Mr.  Birney  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  charged  with  having  sheltered 
a  fugitive  slave.  Mr.  Chase  defended  him.  Here  he  look  the  ground  which 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner  subsequently  took  so  effectually  in  Congress,  that  slavery 
was  only  scc'ional,  while  freedom  was  national,  but  the  court,  as  usual  then, 
went  against  him. 
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John  VanZandt  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  He  figares  In  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  as  VanTromp.  Loathing  slavery,  with  whose  horrors  he  was  well 
acquainted,  he  liberated  his  slaves  and  moved  into  Ohia  Never  could  the 
trembling,  hungry  fugitive  stop  at  his  door  and  be  driven  empty  away.  Tfae 
good  old  man  was  prosecuted  for  harboring  fugitive  tUvei.  He  was  deftmdad 
by  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  William  H.  Seward.  Notwithstanding  their  nnai£. 
swerable  argument,  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  was  tgdail 
VanZandt,  and  he  was  fined  so  heavily  that  he  was  utterly  ruined,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

But  the  friends  of  freedom  were  rapidly  increasing  in  numbeis  and  in  power. 
Uttered  truth,  like  God's  word,  never  returns  void.  The  Stutt  of  Ohio  and  tb» 
nation  were  awakening  to  the  consciousness  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  b^ 
tween  freedom  and  slavery.  In  1841  a  "Liberty  Purty**  was  -oiganised  fai 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Democracy  of  Ohio  at  that  time  pronounced  in  finer  of 
freedom. 

In  1849  Mr.  Chase  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  veoeiYing  the  ontira 
Yote  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature^  as  well  as  that  of  a  ki|» 
number  of  the  Free  Boilers.  Modest,  unobtrusive,  yet  feariesii  lie  hnniAdiat^ 
occupied  a  commanding  position  among  those  distinguished  men.  In  a  MmUb 
upon  the  compromise  resolutions  of  1850,  Senator  Mason,  of  Viiginifl,  alhidfld , 
to  a  granite  obelisk  erected  in  that  state  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefbrmif  \ 
bore  the  inscription : 

"  Here  is  buried 

Thomas  Jepfbmon, 

Author  of  the 

Declaration  of  American  Independence^ 

of  the 

Statute  of  Virginia  for  ReUgious  Freedom 

and 

Father  of  the  University  of  Yiiginia." 

**  It  is,"  said  Senator  Chase,  **an  appropriate  inscription,  and  worthily  < 
memorates  distinguished  services.  But  if  a  stranger  from  some  foreign  land 
should  ask  me  for  the  monument  of  Jefferson,  I  would  not  take  him  to  Vuginla 
and  bid  him  look  on  a  granite  obelisk,  however  admirable  in  its  proportions  or 
inscriptions.  I  would  ask  him  to  accompany  me  beyond  the  Alle^^banies,  inio 
the  midst  of  the  broad  Northwest,  and  would  say  to  him  : 

*^  *  Si  monumentnm  quaeiis,  dinimipice.* 
"  Behold  on  every  side  his  monument !  These  thronged  cities,  these  flooiUi* 
ing  villages,  these  cultivated  fields,  these  million  happy  homes  of  prospexooB 
freemen,  these  churches,  these  schools,  these  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  and 
the  helpless,  these  institutions  of  education,  religion  and  humanity,  these  greal 
states — great  in  their  present  resources,  but  greater  hr  in  the  mi^ty  encsgici 
by  which  the  resources  of  the  future  are  to  be  developed^  these,  theat  are  tha 
monuments  of  Jefferson.    His  memorial  is  all  over  our  Western  land : 

**  *  Our  meanest  rill,  our  ]iilg:hticst  river 
Rolls  mingiiaf  vdth  his  fiuiM  liMwer  V  * 

Valiantly  Chase  fought  the  terrible  battle  which  wis  waged  between  freedon 
and  slavery.    In  the  year  1855  Mr.  Chase  was  elected  Governor  of  <%ia    Hb 
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inaugural  address  was  a  document  of  marked  ability,  and  his  fame  wis  so 
national  that  he  was  now  widely  talked  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
At  his  own  request,  his  name  was  at  that  time  withdrawn.  He  was  re-elected 
to  his  high  office  by  the  largest  vote  ever  given  for  governor  in  Ohio.  Upon 
the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  and  when  the  most  direful  war  was  desolat- 
ing our  country  and  exhausting  our  finances.  Governor  Chase  was  placed  in  the 
responsible  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  for  the  financial  skill  which 
he  manifested,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  country  could  have  been  success- 
fully carried  throitgh  the  terrible  struggle.  There  were  thousands  of  miles  of 
frontier  to  be  guarded.  We  were  without  an  army  and  without  a  navy.  Trea- 
son in  the  government  had  for  years  been  busy  in  depriving  the  nation  of  all 
means  of  defense,  that  it  might  be  presented  helpless  before  its  foes.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  money  were  to  be  raised,  when  all  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
business  were  broken  up,  when  the  European  monarchies,  rejoicing  in  our  pros- 
pective overthrow,  refused  to  aid  us  by  loans,  when  more  than  half  of  our  territo- 
rial expanse  was  in  rebellion,  and  when  nearly  every  young  man  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  pursuits  of  industry  for  fields  of  distinction  and  carnage.  The 
financial  abilities  of  Secretary  Chase  carried  the  nation  grandly  through  the 
gigantic  contest. 

'  He  resigned  the  Secretaryship  to  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  which  position  he  had  been  appointed  hf 
President  Lincoln  upon  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney.  His  de- 
cisions in  this  position  are  marked  for  their  clearness  and  soundness,  and  are 
accepted  as  the  best  of  authority  the  world  over.     In  this  position  he  died. 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  man  in  our  land  to  whom  our  government  is 
more  indebted  for  its  signal  victory  than  to  Governor  Chase.  Christian  princi- 
ple guided  him  through  life  and  sustained  him  in  the  hour  of  death.  He  left 
this  stormy  world  for  the  spirit  land  in  the  year  1873,  ^^^  ^  nation  of  forty  mil- 
lion people  mourned  its  loss.  As  a  devout  Christian,  and  as  an  able  and  a  con- 
scientious statesman,  his  name  will  ever  occupy  one  of  the  most  prominent 
positions  in  the  annals  of  our  land.  He  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Episco' 
pal  Church. 

HON.  WTLLLVM  DENNISON. 

[See  page  607.] 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  more  full  record 
of  one  of  Ohio's  best  governors,  William  Dcnnison.  This  man  by  hb  abilities 
and  patriotism  has  won  national  gratitude. 

We  arc  first  introduced  to  him  in  the  year  1847,  as  a  lawyer  in  successful 
practice  at  Columbus,  the  capitol  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  by  the  Whig 
party,  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate  in  the  year  1S59,  where  he  served  one  term. 
His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  at  Washington  and  he 
was  called  to  the  responsible  and  difficult  station  of  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. 

In  January  i860,  when  forty-five  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  the  guber- 
natiunal  chair  of  Ohio.  He  has  been  favored  with  a  collegiate  education, 
graduating  at  Miami  University  in  the  year  1S15.     Being  a  man  of  large  wealth 
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he  has  exerted  a  powerfal  inflxience  in  the  construction  of  railrorwlsi  and  other 
internal  improvements  in  Ohio»  At  the  close  of  the  civil  War  he  returned  to  his 
residence  in  Columbus  where  he  resided,  ever  actively  engaged  m  useful  Ubors, 
until  called  by  President  Gmnt  to  BU  the  important  post  of  Contnitsaloner  la 
the  District  of  Columbia  wbere  at  the  time  of  this  wrttiog  he  resides. 


HON.  DAVID  TOD.* 

[Sfit  page  653.1 

David  Tod  was  one  of  nature'^  noblemen  ;  one  of  the  many  men  of  whom 
our  nation  may  be  justly  proud.  George  Tod,  the  father  of  David*  emigrated 
from  Connecticut  to  Ohio  in  the  year  iSoo.  Ohio  was  then  but  a  wildemes*  of 
the  Northwestern  Temiory*  spreading  far  and  wifle  its  sublime  solitude.  Bean, 
wolves,  panthers,  and  ravages,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  ^ild  beAits,  roamed 
its  almost  unbroken  forests. 

Mr.  Tod  was  not  a  man  of  property,  lie  had  but  little  to  depend  upon  bat 
his  ax  and  his  energies.  His  wife  was  a  very  superior  woman»  noted  for  her 
beauty  and  her  rich  intellectual  And  sodat  endowments.  Her  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Governor  IngersoU,  of  Connecticut.  With  sinewy  arms  the  young 
emigrant  felled  the  treeSj  opened  his  clear! nga,  and  reared  bis  humble  l*>g  htit 
amidst  the  stumps  on  the  lonely  banks  of  the  Mahoning  River*  in  the  extreme 
north  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio* 

George  Tod  was  a  man  of  mark.  His  intelligence  and  virtues  speedily 
raised  him  to  conspicuous  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  The  very  year  in 
which  he  first  took  up  hi^  residence  in  hi^  log  cabin  he  was  appHed  to  by  Gov> 
emor  St.  Ciair  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  Two  ycjir< 
after,  when  the  State  of  Ohio  was  organised ,  be  was  elected  one  of  the  judge* 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  war  which  England  provoked  in  tSta  broke 
out,  Judge  Tod  resigned  his  seat  upon  the  bench  and  entered  the  army  as  major 
and  then  colonel,  to  protect  the  frontiers  from,  the  allied  Indians  and  Brilisii, 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  which,  by  his  heroism,  he  won  many  laureU,  lie 
returned  to  his  mansion,  stlH  of  logs^  in  Trumbull  County,  and  v^as  soon  elected 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  Ms  peaceful 
and  useful  life  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  a  neighbor  and  a. 
citizen  until  1841.      He  then  died,  universally  beloved  as  wcU  as  r&^^pected. 

David  Tod,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  the  log  house  in  what  1$ 
now  the  City  of  Youngstown,  Mahoning  County,  in  February,  1605^  but  soon 
after  he  removed  to  the  old  log  house  at  Bnar  Hill  where  his  youth  was  spenL 
David  was  reared  as  a  farmer's  boy,  hard  at  work,  remote  from  companion.- 
ship,  cutting  down  the  forest^  digging  up  ihc  stumps,  burning  the  brush, 
smoothing  the  nigged  ground,  and  creating  a  farm.  He  had  no  access  to  the 
school,  the  church,  or  the  lihrary.  And  yet  this  noble  boy,  in  ibe  career  of 
life,  far  outstripped  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  every  advantage  earth  can  give. 

Availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  mental  improvemenlT  he  found 
his  thirst  for  knowledge   increasing  with  every  acquisition  he  made.     A*  the 

*  For  most  of  the  inci^lent^  in  this  nitrntt^^^  T  ^m  indfrbte^  to  sn  jidmimble  sltetcli  uf  the 
Life  of  Governor  Tod,  from  the  pen  of  B.  F.  Hoffhum^  E«i.tirb4  hm^  oujayvdtht  b^it  oppac* 
(unities  for  truthfully  ponraytn^  hii  chuactei. 
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population  increased  he  entered  the  common  school,  which  afforded  bnt  vei^ 
meagre  instruction.  He  then  entered  Burton  Academy,  paying  his  own 
expenses,  as  his  father  could  furnish  him  with  no  pecuniary  aid. 

A  young  man,  thus  struggling  for  an  education,  not  only  improves  eveiy 
moment,  but  consecrates  his  most  intense  energies  to  his  work.  David  Tod 
was  by  nature  endowed  with  strong  powers  of  mind.  They  needed  but  cnltiviu 
tlon  to  enable  him  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  his  generation.  In  his 
career  there  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  familiar  words  of  Longfellow  : 

*^  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.** 

Finishing  his  academic  course,  and  with  no  assistance  but  from  his  own  ener- 
gies, he  entered  the  law  office  of  Colonel  Roswell  Stone,  at  Warren,  Tmmbull 
County,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
was  then  in  debt  for  his  education  about  one  thousand  dollars.  His  father  and 
mother  still  lived,  with  quite  limited  means,  in  the  log  house  at  Briar  Hill.  The 
farm  was  heavily  mortgaged.  Mr.  Tod  opened  a  law  office  in  partnership  with 
Hon.  Matthew  Birchard. 

There  is  probably  not  one  of  the  Western  States  to  which  so  many  men  of 
intellectual  eminence  and  moral  worth  emigrated  from  the  East  as  to  Ohio.  The 
courts  of  Trumbull  County  were  attended,  in  those  days,  by  lawyers  of  great  dis- 
tinction. Some  of  them,  as  Joshua  R.  Giddings  and  B.  F.  Wade,  have  attained 
national  celebrity.     Trumbull  bar  was  then  regarded  as  the  ablest  in  Ohia 

David  Tod  soon  acquired  eminence  as  a  jury  law^-er.  His  commanding 
person,  genial  manners  and  musical  voice  always  secured  for  him  a  favorable 
hearing.  His  practice  became  large  and  profitable.  He  was  not  only  able  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  education,  but  enjoyed  the  great  happiness  of  lifting  the 
mortgage  from  his  father's  farm.  Thus  he  conferred  an  unencumbered  farm 
upon  his  beloved  parents. 

He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart,  and  his  noble  mother  had  won  his  enthusi- 
astic devotion.  He  ever  spoke  of  her  as  his  *•  precious  mother."  After 
her  death  she  was  his  "sainted  mother."  To  her  influence  he  ascribed 
all  that  was  good  in  his  character,  and  all  his  success  in  life.  He  could 
not  doubt  that  in  her  heavenly  home  she  was  still  his  guardian  angel. 
Through  life  he  was  cheered  by  the  hope  that  he  should  be  reunited  with  her  in 
the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  In  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Governor 
Tod,  written  by  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  we  find  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment.    Speaking  of  his  mother,  he  says  : 

"To  her  influence  and  example  he  ascri1>ed  the  elements  of  his  prosperity 
and  successful  career,  lie  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  kindness  to  his 
mother  was  the  key  which  unlocked  the  treasures  which  became  the  source  of 
his  wealth.  At  the  beginning  of  his  professional  career,  when  he  was  without 
pecuniary  resources,  owing  about  one  thousand  dollars  to  friends  who  had 
advanced  him  the  means  of  procuring  an  academic  and  pn>fessionaI  education, 
he  was  painfully  assured  that  his  father's  creditors  were  about  to  sell  the  old 
family  mansion,  and  that  forbearance  so  long  shown  could  no  longer  be  extended. 
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The  thought  that  his  aged  father  and  good  old  mother,  tottering  with  tiie  infirai* 
ities  of  age,  should  become  homeless  wanderers,  stirred  his  sonl  to  its  utinatt 
depths,  and  inspired  him  with  the  resolve  that  such  a  calamity  must  not  and  should 
not  occur.  Kind  friends,  admiring  and  sjrmpathiring  with  such  rare  filial  devotion, 
came  to  tHe  rescue  of  the  young  but  courageous  and  affectionate  son:  With  this 
kind  interposition  he  was  enabled  to  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  debt, 
and  to  become  the  owner  of  the  farm.  This  act  of  manhood  and  of  love  was 
afterwards  crowned  with  a  rich  compensation  in  the  discovery  of  the  coal  mimi 
imbedded  in  the  Briar  Hill  premises,  which  afterwards  became  an  abnndaal 
source  of  his  prosperity  and  wealth.** 

This  same  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  affection  was  extended  to  all  the  fiunily, 
and  to  all  whom  he  knew.    Never  was  there 'a  better  neighbor  or  a  better  - 
friend.      There  was  a  poor  widow  living  in  his  vicinity.      He  sent  soBie 
workmen  to  repair  her  humble,  dilapidated  home.    "  Governor,"  the  gimtefid 
woman  exclaimed,  "  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  your  kindness." 

The  governor,  with  his  accustomed  playfulness,  replied,  **  All  I  ask  of  joa  is 
that  you  will  attend  my  funeral." 

A  young  man  who  followed  him  to  his  graven  exdaimed,  with  gnshingktoan^ 
*'  I  have  lost  my  best  earthly  friend.  He  cheered  me  in  my  days  of  poverty,  and 
aided  me  more  than  all  others  to  my  present  condition  and  competence.'* 

Upon  the  same  occasion  another  said :  '*  He  has  been  to  md  not  only  a  ttttflr» 
but  a  father,  a  brother,  a  friend,  a  happiness  for  thirty-five  yeait." 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  can  leave  such  memories  behind  him. 

Mr.  Tod  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  with  great  success  nntil  the  jmr 
1844.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  became  an  active  men- 
ber  of  the  Democratic  party,  though  his  father  was  a  Whig.  To  this  party  hi 
adhered  until  the  defeat  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  i860,  and  the  brealdng  out 
of  the  civil  war  seemed  to  obliterate  all  former  party  lines. 

In  the  year  1844  he  removed  to  the  home  of  his  childhood  st  Briar  HilL 
Here  he  entered  upon  the  project  of  developing  the  coal  fields  whidi  had  beea 
discovered  in  that  region.  His  integrity,  abilities,  and  social  qualities  had  ren* 
dered  him  very  popular  with  both  parties. 

In  the  Spring  of  1847  President  Polk  appointed  him  Minister  to  Brasil,  to 
succeed  Henry  A.  Wise.  The  Brazilian  Court  had  requeued  of  our  government 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Wise,  as  his  course  threatened  to  embroil  us  in  a  war 
with  that  Empire.  Mr.  Tod,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  intrigoes  of  diplo* 
macy,  and  a  stranger  to  court  etiquette,  accepted  the  appointment  with  no  little 
solicitude. 

It  soon  became  so  evident  to  others  that  he  could  not  but  admit  himself  that 
he  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  remained  foor  yean  in  Rio 
Janiero,  leaving  home  in  June,  1S47,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  zetnmiiig 
in  December,  185 1.  His  intelligence,  sotmd  judgment,  q>irit  of  faimem,  and 
genial  nature,  all  aided  him  in  unraveling  entanglements,  and  in  creating  Ao 
most  friendly  feelings  where  before  there  was  distrust  and  animosity.  He  soo- 
ceeded  in  concluding  a  convention  by  which  the  Brazilian  Government  paid  the 
United  States  three  hundred  thousand  dolhirs.  This  claim  had  been  uifer 
negotiations  for  more  than  thirty  years.    B€r.  Tod  coodncted  the  affidr  in  to 
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frank  and  friendly  and  honest  a  spirit  as  to  secure  the  warm  comznendation  of 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil 

At  the  same  time  he  rendered  such  signal  service  to  his  countrymen  residing  at 
Rio  Janiero  that,  upon  his  retirement,  he  was  presented  by  them  with  a  very  elegant 
piece  of  silver  plate.  His  important  mission  was  recognized  by  the  government 
as  a  complete  success.  Upon  his  return  to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  his  youth 
and  his  manhood,  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens,  without  distinction  of  party, 
gave  him  one  of  those  cordial  greetings  which  remind  one  of  an  ancient  Roman 
triumph. 

During  his  long  absence  his  private  affairs  had  necessarily  suffered  from  want  of 
his  attention.  He  now  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  development  of  his  coal 
mine,  and  to  opening  routes  to  market  by  railroads  and  canals.  But  for  his 
energetic  action,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Mahoning  Valley  Railroad  woald 
have  been  constructed.  He  embarked  in  the  undertaking  with  his  whole  soul,  and 
his  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  administrative  ability  enabled  the  company 
to  secure  those  loans  which  were  essential  to  the  project.  His  enterprise 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  beautiful  City  of  Youngstown,  adding  gpreatly  to  its 
wealth  and  its  attractions. 

David  Tod  was  sent,  by  his  Democratic  friends,  sis  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston 
Convention  of  i860.  He  was  then  a  warm  advocate  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Caleb  Cushing  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Convention;  David  Tod,  Vice-President.  The  arrogant,  dictatorial  air 
assumed  by  the  pro-slavery  party  of  the  South  disgusted  Mr.  Tod.  He  bade 
defiance  to  their  threats  of  secession.  The  Convention  adjourned  to  Baltimore. 
The  ultra  pro-slavery  party  withdrew,  with  Caleb  Cushing  at  their  head.  Mr. 
Tod  was  recognized  as  President  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  Douglas 
was  its  nominee  for  the  National  Presidency.  ,  ■ 

One  of  the  most  exciting  political  campaigns  our  country  ever  knew  ensued. 
Mr.  Tod  "  stumped  "  the  state  for  Douglas.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Douglas  and 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  like  a  true  patriot,  he  declared  his  resolve  to  support 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  When  our  national  flag  was  treasonably 
assaulted  at  Fort  Sumttr,  Mr.  Tod  cast  aside  all  party  trammels  in  entire  de^ro- 
tion  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

Again  his  eloquent  voice  was  raised  as  he  traveled  far  and  wide,  advocating 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  till  every  rebel  should  be  subdued.  From 
that  eventful  hour  he  did  everything  he  could  do,  with  both  voice  and  purse,  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  that  dear  old  flag,  in  whose  folds  the  interests  of  all 
humanity  seem  to  be  enshrined.  He  fully  recognized  the  fact  that  there  was 
not,  upon  this  globe,  another  flag  which  so  fully  symbolized  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  He  subscribed  largely  to  the  yvar  fund  of  his  township.  He  pro- 
vided Company  B,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  with  their  first  uniform.  And 
thus  till  the  war  ended,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  salvation  of  his  country. 

When  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  reached  Youngs- 
town, Mr.  Tod,  having  perused  it,  sent  for  two  of  his  friends,  and,  with  a  coun< 
tenance  beaming  with  animation,  inquired  : 

"  Have  you  read  the  President's  Proclamation,  and  arc  you  ready  to  sus- 
tain it." 
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"Yes,"  they  replied,  "and  whatever  else  President  Lincoln  may  do  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  freedom." 

"  That  is  right/'  Mr.  Tod  replied ;  "  Lincoln  knows  better  than  you  or  I  what 
is  the  best  policy  .for  our  dear  country.  We  must  have  a  public  meeting  to-night, 
and  we  must  all  address  the  people." 

The  meeting  was  called  and  Mr.  Tod  made  the  openmg  speedu  He  avowed 
it  as  his  conviction  that  we  could  not  expect  that  God  would  crown  oar  armi 
with  victory  until  we  did  justice  by  the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved. 

In  the  darkest  hour,  and  when  our  country  seemed  to  be  in  the  most  deadly 
peril,  the  patriots  of  Ohio  met,  without  distinction  of  party,  and  nominated 
David  Tod  for  Govemer.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  thousand. 
During  the  years  1862  and  1863  great  discouragement  prevailed.  In  Ohio,  as 
in  all  the  other  states,  there  were  many  who  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
embarrass  the  actions  of  the  government.  Ohio  was  threatened  with  invasion 
from  the  South.  Being  quite  unaccustomed  to  war,  oar  military  affairs  were  in  a  • 
very  chaotic  state.  We  needed  more  troops,  better  organization,  immense  soms 
of  money,  means  of  transportation,  surgeons,  nurses. 

Governor  Tod  was  then  found  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  devotion  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  The  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  this  cruel  war  received  his  constant  care.  His 
sound  judgment  enabled  him  to  appoint  officers  of  great  efficiency.  His  fiist 
inquiry  was,  in  reference  to  any  candidate  for  office : 

**  Does  the  applicant  ever  indulge  to  excess  in  intoxicating  drinks?'* 

If  this  question  could  not  be  answered  in  the  negative,  he  would  not  even 
look  at  any  other  qualifications.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that,  during  the  war, 
thousands  of  precious  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  orders  of  drunken  officers. 

Governor  Tod  made  but  few  requests  of  President  Lincoln,  or  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  Secretary  of  War.  This  drew  from  the  President  the  remark :  "  David 
Tod  aids  me  more  and  troubles  me  less  than  any  other  govemor."  ^ 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  Executive  office,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  passed 
a  series  of  resolutions  complimentary,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  his  rale.  These 
resolutions  were  entered  on  the  journals  and  published  in  the  volume  of  Ohio 
laws  for  1864.  The  war  was  still  raging.  The  following  extract  from  this  im« 
portant  document  demands  insertion  here  : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Governor  Tod,  for  the  able  self-sacrificing  and  devoted 
manner,  in  which  he  has  discharged  all  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
state  ;  for  his  devotion  in  ministering  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  for  his 
kindness,  courtesy,  and  assistance  to  the  friends  and  families  of  the  soldien,  in 
their  anxious  inquiries  for  those  exposed  in  camp,  upon  the  battle-field,  and  in 
hospitals  ;  for  his  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  soldiers'  encouragement  and  coo- 
fort  ;  for  his  patriotic  addresses  made  to  the  regiments,  firom  time  to  time^  wliett 
going  into  service ;  for  his  well-arranged  system  of  half-fare  tickets,  by  whSdi 
the  relatives  of  the  soldiers  were  enabled  to  visit  the  hospitals  and  battle-fieldsy 
to  convey  relief,  or  bring  to  their  resting  place  amid  the  homes  of  the  loyal 
North,  the  remains  of  those  who  had  given  their  lives  for  their  ooontiy^s  pro- 
tection ;   for  the  enduring  memorials  to  the  dead  of  the  rank  and  file,  in  the 
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cemeteries  of  Spring  Grove  and  Gettysburg ;  for  the  preservmtion  of  the  peaeeuki 
order  of  the  state ;  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  disloyalty  and  resistance  to  the 
laws ;  for  untiring  industry  in  the  business  of  the  state ;  for  deep-toned  lojwXtj ; 
for  the  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  which  two  years  ago  was  intxaated 
to  him  by  a  loyal  people. 

"For  all  this  he  takes  with  him  in  his  retirement  our  thanks,  our  appioralp 

and  our  desire  for  his  future  welfare  and  happiness.    And  when  the  terriUa 

drama  of  this  infamous  rebellion  shall  have  closed,  his  official  discharge  of  duty 

will  remain,  a  proud  monument  to  his  memory,  and  a  rich  legacy  to  his  duldrea. 

(Signed,)    *'  James  R.  Hubbel,  Speaker  of  the  House. 

"  Charles  Anderson,  President  of  the  Senate. 

January  19,  1864. 

From  these  all-engrossing  cares,  Governor  Tod,  much  worn  down,  retired  to 
his  peaceful  and  delightful  home  at  Briar  HilL  Here  in  the  society  of  his  beloved 
wife  and  children  his  wearied  spirit  found  repose.  When  the  Hon.  Salmon  P. 
Chase  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  President  Lincoln  tend- 
ered the  important  position  to  Governor  Tod.  But  the  governor  needed  rest ; 
and  his  private  affairs,  long  neglected,  demanded  attention.  He  therefore  felt 
constrained  to  decline  the  honor  thus  urged  upon  him. 

In  1S6S,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Republicans,  for  the  state  at  large,  as  one  of 
the  Electors  of  President  of  the  United  States.  But  on  the  I4lh  of  Novembcrt 
a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  College,  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  sickness  and  died.  The  Electoral  College,  at  its  meeting,  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  very  similar  to  the  joint  resolutions  of  the  Leg^lature  of  the 
state.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway  was  appointed  to  pronounce  an  eoloQT  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 

The  remains  of  this  great  and  good  man  now  repose  in  the  family  Tanlt  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mahoning,  awaiting  the  summons  of  the  Resurrection  Tmmpi 
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[See  page  643.] 

In  the  year  1806  a  ship  crossed  the  Atlantic,  bringing  to  our  shores  two  youn^ 
men  whose  subsequent  careers  were  very  different.  One  of  these  was  Blenner* 
hassctt.  The  tragedy  of  his  life  caused  his  name  to  be  widely  spread  throaghont 
England  and  America.  The  other  young  man  was  John  Brough.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Blennerhassett,  and  for  years  remained  in  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  him.  He  had,  however,  sufficient  sagacity  to  avoid  being  involved 
in  the  entanglements  which  Aaron  Burr  threw  around  his  victim. 

Mr.  Brough  married  a  lady  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
intelligence  and  force  of  character.  A  family  of  five  children,  consisting  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  was  eventually  gathered  around  their  fireside. 
John  Brough,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  second  child.  He  was  born 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1811.  When  he  was  but  eleven 
years  of  age  his  father  died.  Mrs.  Brough  was  left  with  a  group  of  little  child- 
ren,  and  was  mainly  dependent  upon  her  own  exertions  for  support. 
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John  went  into  a  printing  office  in  Marietta.  But  anztons  for  an  ed«catkm» 
after  the  lapse  of  a  fevir  months,  he  entered  the  Ohio  UniYenity*  at  Atbeaa* 
Here  he  supported  himself  by  working  nights  and  momiugf  at  his  trade.  And 
yet  his  mental  energies  were  such,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  hb 
classes  in  every  department  of  study.  He  was  also  distingnished  for  his  skill  In 
athletic  games. 

From  the  University  he  passed  to  the  law  office.  Before  completing  hia 
studies  and  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  he  went  to  Petersburg,  Vir» 
ginia,  and  edited  a  ne^vspaper  in  that  place.  Thence  he  moved  to  Marietta* 
Ohio.  Here  he  published  and  edited  a  Democratic  paper  called  the  JVasAtttgUm 
County  Republican,  Again  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he  edited  the  Oki0 
Eagle,  In  each  of  these  papers,  warmly  espousing  the  principles  of  the  Demo* 
cratic  party,  he  wrote  spirited  leaders,  andacquire^  considerable  local  reputation. 
During  much  of  this  time  he  spent  his  winters  in  Colnmbos,  acting  as  CLerk  to 
the  Upper  House  of  the  General  Assembly. 

His  stem,  uncompromising  sense  of  justice  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the 
best  men  of  both  parties.  In  1839  he  was  chosen  to  the  responsible  post  of 
Auditor.  It  was  by  a  union  of  the  most  upright  men  of  both  Whigs  and  J^tm/Hm 
crats  that  he  was  elected.  Bitter  partisanship  says, "  Oar  party,  rig^t  or  wroog.*^ 
John  Brough  adopted  the  far  nobler  sentiment,  *'  Our  party ;  If  rig^t  to  be  kqpt 
right ;  if  wrong,  to  be  set  right."    Political  expediency  tao^  him  that 

^^  Right  is  right,  u  God  is  God, 
And  right  shall  surely  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloxmlty. 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

For  six  years  Mr.  Brough  filled  the  office  of  Auditor.  His  annual  reports 
were  esteemed  very  valuable.  Great  mismanagement,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  Severn 
to  say,  great  corruption,  had  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  finances.  Mr. 
Brough  searched  out  all  the  labyrinthine  windings  of  fraud,  and  dragged  all ' 
secret  transactions  into  the  light.  We  have  not  space  here  to  enter  into  the 
detail  of  those  reformatory  measures  which  rendered  his  administration  of  the 
office  conspicuous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  was  no  wrong,  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  people,  which  he  did  not  seek  to  have  redressed. 

The  whole  financial  system  of  the  state  was  in  a  condition  of  apparently 
inextricable  confusion.  It  had  been  quite  impossible,  from  the  records  and 
reports,  to  obtain  any  correct  idea  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  thff 
treasury.  Time  alone  could  bring  order  from  this  chaos.  Mr.  Brough,  regard* 
less  of  menaces  and  abuse,  persevered,  year  after  year,  until  the  management 
of  the  finances  was  thoroughly  changed.  He  secured  the  passage  of  new  rere* 
nue  laws,  and  established  an  admirable  system  of  accountability  between  the 
several  departments  of  government  More  than  a  million  acres  of  land  were- 
added  to  the  taxable  list.  The  state  was  gradually  relieved  from  aU  its  pecnnU 
ary  embarrassments,  and  its  credit  became  stable. 

Very  vigorously  Mr.  Brough  assailed  the  doctrine  that  **  a  national  debt  is  a 
national  blessing."  Admitting  this  sentiment  to  be  true  in  monarchies,  where 
the  government  needed  this  saf<^[uard  against  the  revolt  of  the  people,  ha 
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declared  it  to  be  emphatically  false,  under  a  government  where  all  power  uod 
sovereignty  were  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  the  year  1840  our  country  owed  British  money-lenders  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  General  Government  and  of  the  several  states 
did  not  exceed  seventy  millions.  Of  this  sum  twelve  millions  were  paid  to  capi- 
talists upon  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  The  revenue  of  Ohio,  from  taxation 
and  her  public  works,  was  but  little  over  one  million  dollars.  More  than  half 
of  this  was  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  pay  interest  upon  loans. 

Such  a  mania  for  public  improvements  had  risen,  that  between  the  years  1 835 
and  1843  the  debt  of  Ohio  had  increased  from  a  little  over  five  millions  to  nine- 
teen millions.  And  still  new  schemes  of  public  expenditure  were  continoally 
urged  upon  the  people.  Earnestly  and  successfully  Mr.  Brcugh,  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, remonstrated  against  this  extravagance.  While  auditor  he  bought  the 
Phanix  newspaper,  in  Cincinnati,  changed  its  name  to  the  Enquirer,  and 
entrusted  its  editorship  to  his  brother  Charles.  He  opened  a  law  office  in  Cin- 
cinnati, occasionally  writing  editorials  for  the  paper. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  at  that  time,  manifested  strong 
pro-slavery  inclinations.  This  utterly  anti-democratic  spirit  disgusted  Mr. 
Brough's  stern  sense  of  justice.  He  withdrew  from  the  organization,  resolving 
to  have  but  little  more  to  do  with  politics.  He  sold  out  onc-lialf  of  the  Enquirer^ 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  and 
removed  to  Madison  as  his  place  of  residence.  Here  he  remained  until  1853. 
He  was  remarkably  successful  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  com- 
pany. He  then  administered,  with  great  ability,  the  affairs  of  the  Bellefontaine 
line. 

When  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were  ravaging  our  country,  Mr.  Brough  was 
called  from  his  retirement  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  This 
call  he  could  not  refuse  to  hear.  Placed  in  the  gubernatorial  chair,  he  admini^ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  Ohio  one  of  the  finneit 
supporters  of  the  General  Government  during  the  dreadfu^  conflict.  For  three 
years  the  war  raged  with  unabated  fury.  In  1864  both  parties  gathered  all 
their  strength  for  a  decisive  campaign.  By  day  and  by  night  Governor  Brongh 
consecrated  all  his  tireless  energies  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  flag. 
General  Grant  took  command  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  strength  of  the  nation 
was  placed  in  his  hand  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  close. 

Governor  Brough  proposed  to  several  of  the  western  governors  that  thej 
should  send  to  General  Grant  an  extra  force  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  was  agreed  to.  On  Saturday,  April  23,  Governor  Brough  telegraphed  to 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Ohio  to  call  thirty  thousand  militia  into  the  field,  to 
serve  for  one  hundred  days.  They  were  to  report  at  their  several  places  of 
rendezvous  on  the  2d  of  May.  The  day  came  with  dismal  gloom  and  storm. 
At  half-past  eight  o'clock  that  evening  thirty-eight  thousand  of  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  were  in  camp,  eager  to  be  led  for^'ard  to  aid  their  brethren  against  the  foe. 

They  were  scattered  along  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Some  garri- 
soned the  posts  in  Baltimore.  Many  were  sent  forward  to  meet  the  bmnt  of 
the  battle  on  the  bloody  field.  This  energetic  action  was  of  unspeakable  benefit 
to  the  country,  and  won  loud  expressions  of  gratitude  from  President 
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and  General  Grant.  Governor  B rough  and  President  Lincoln  cherished  very 
warm  respect  for  each  other.  The  Presidcni  often  conferred  with  the  governor 
in  hours  of  embarrassment.  The  energetic  Secretary  of  War,  Stanton,  and 
Governor  Brough  were  truly  congenuit  fnend>h  In  many  respects  they  resem- 
bled each  other. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  character  of  Governor  Brough, 
from  the  pen  of  Williim  Henry  Smith,  Esq*,  Secretary  of  State »  for  the  most  of 
the  facts  in  the  above  account.  In  one  of  Mr.  Smith's  cone Ludlng  paragraphs 
he  says : 

"Brough  was  a  sutesman.  Mis  views  of  public  policy  were  broad  and 
catholic,  and  his  courtie  was  governed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  interest 
of  the  people,  without  regard  to  party  expediency  or  personal  advance- 
ment. He  was  perfectly  honest  and  incomiptiblej  rigidly  just,  and  plain  even 
to  bluntness.  People  thought  him  ill-nitured,  rude.  He  wa^  not*  He  wa& 
simply  a  plain,  honest,  straightforward  man^  devoted  to  business." 

As  a  public  speaker  he  had  few  equals  m  this  country.  HU  style  was  deflf, 
fluent  and  logical,  while  nt  times  he  wjs  impassioned  and  eloquent.  Hia  influ- 
ence on  the  stump  has  scarcely  ever  been  excelled.  Twice  he  was  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Achsah  P.  Prude n,  of  Athens.  Ohio.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  in  September,  1838.  After  the  lapse  of  five  years  he  mamed 
Miss  Caroline  A.  Nelson ^  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"During  his  last  sickness,"  writes  Mr,  Smith,  "  Governor  B rough  exhibited  extra- 
ordinary patience  and  fortitude  while  suffering  luider  intense  pain.  The  first 
day  he  reached  home  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  had  come  home  to  die.  Upon 
greeting  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  of  Philadelphia, 
he  said  to  her:  '  You  have  coroe  to  see  your  old  father  die.' 

•*  It  seems  that  through  his  entire  sickncssj  while  he  exhibited  a  alroog  deter- 
mination to  conquer  the  disease^  if  possible,  he  nevertheless  was  impressed  with 
the  presentiment  that  he  should  never  recover, 

"Though  not  a  member  of  a  church,  nor  during  the  last  ten  years  an  active 
attendant  at  any  place  of  public  worship,  he  was  nevertheless  a  Christian,  The 
evidence  of  this  he  repeatedly  exhibited  during  his  illness.  lie  espoused  no 
particular  sect,  but  believed  ia  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  He 
has  expressed  himself  freely  on  this  subject  to  his  family  during  his  recent 
affliction,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity* 

"  He  stated  very  calmly^  yet  with  deep  feeling,  that  he  was«,  and  had  always 
been,  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  that  he  had  full  faith  and 
hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  Him  he  hoped  for  eternal  life.  He  remarked 
that  he  had  never  been  a  demonstrative  man,  but  his  faith  had  nevertbctcs£ 
been  firmly  and  deeply  grounded.  John  Brough  breathed  his  Ust  at  I  o'dodc 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  sg,  1S65. "" 
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HON.  CHARLES  ANDERSON. 

[Sec  page  663.] 

Colonel  Richard  Clough  Anderson,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  property,  mud 
commanding  character,  emigrated  from  Virginia  in  the  year  1783,  to  the  wUcb 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  and  south  of  the  Ohio.  He  went  in  the  capacity  of 
surveyor  general  of  the  lands  which  Virginia  had  reserved  to  pay  her  zevoln- 
tionary  soldiers.  Some  of  these  lands  were  in  the  vast  untrodden  wUderaeu 
north  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami  Rivers.  Others 
were  south  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  then  almost  unexplored  domain  now  caUed 
Kentucky,  between  the  Cumberland  and  Green  Rivers.  Three  years  after 
this  the  Territory  of  Kentucky  was  recognized,  and  seven  years  after  the  state. 

Colonel  Anderson  took  up  his  residence  at  Fort  Nelson,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  near  where  the  flourishing  City  of  Louisville  now  stands.  That  place, 
about  midway  between  the  lands,  he  was  to  survey.  Around  the  fort  there  was 
a  small  hamlet  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  log-huts.  At  that  time  there  vat 
not  a  single  white  settler  in  Ohio.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Anderson  bnilt  tlM 
first  house  in  Louisville  which  was  not  of  logs. 

The  Anderson  family  was  one  of  note.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  second  cousin  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Mr.  Anderson's  eldest  son,  Richard  C,  attained  di^ 
tinction  for  his  mental  ability  and  his  social  virtues.  He  represented  his  di^ 
trict  in  Congress  ;  was  our  first  minister  to  Columbia,  and  commissioner  to  the 
Congress  at  Panama.  General  Robert  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Fort  Smnter, 
was  another  of  the  sons.     It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  something  in  blood. 

Charles  Anderson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  his  fiithei^s  resi- 
dence, called  Soldiers'  Retreat,  on  the  first  of  June,  1814.  In  his  early  days  he 
enjoyed  unusual  advantages  of  education  and  of  culture.  Under  the  best  of 
teachers  he  prosecuted  his  studies  both  in  the  English  branches  and  in  tbe 
ancient  classics,  and  in  1829  entered  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Hera 
he  graduated  in  1S33,  under  the  presidency  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Bishop^ 
Even  at  this  early  period  he  was  distinguished  among  hi|  fellow-students  for 
his  broad  national  patriotism. 

His  brother  Robert  was  then  in  command  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri.  With  very  strong  predilections  for  a  fanner's  life,  Charles  Anderson,  still 
but  nineteen  years  of  age,  visited  his  brother,  and  entering  into  partnership 
with  him,  purchased  a  farm  of  nearly  a  thousand  acres.  This  farm,  called 
Herdsdale,  was  on  a  small  stream  near  the  barracks.  For  these  rich  acres. 
with  buildings,  stock,  and  farming  utensils,  they  paid  seven  thousand  five  bnn- 
drcd  dollars.  St.  Louis  then  had  a  population  of  but  seven  thousand.  He 
then  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jcflferson  Davis,  whom,  he  has  often 
been  heard  to  say,  he  then  admired  as  much  as  he  has  since  abhorred. 

Soon  after  this,  Major  Robert  Anderson  was  ordered  far  away  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  at  Augusta,  Maine.  Thus  this  enthusiastic  lad.  still  in  his 
teens,  a  young  man  of  gentle  culture,  scholarly  tastes  and  habits,  totally  unac- 
quainted with  farming,  was  left  alone  to  the  management  of  this  laige  estate. 
This  summoned  his  guardian,  an  elder  brother,  to  look  into  the  state  of  affairs. 
After  taking  counsel  of  the  most  intelligent  dtixens  of  SL  Louis,  he  becama 
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satisfied  that  Charles  had  made  a  very  unwise  purchase.  One  thousand  doQan^ 
were  paid  to  the  former  proprietor,  Frederick  Dent,  to  rescind  the  contnct. 
The  estate  now  belongs  to  President  Grant, 

Charles,  thus  thwarted  in  his  favorite  pufsuit,  and  being  of  enthusiasttc  and 
restless  turn  of  mind,  was  anxious  to  enter  the  army.  Bnt  his  friends  .so 
strenuously  remonstrated  against  this  course,  that  he  rdinqnished  the  pka. 
He  then  resolved  to  turn  trapper.  His  imagination  was  captivated  by  the 
thought  of  exploring  the  sublime  solitudes  of  the  Rocky  lionntainsy  of  paddling 
in  the  birch  canoe  over  the  crystal  waters  of  rivers  hitherto  aneq>lofed  and 
nameless,  of  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  Indians  in  their  wigwams,  and  of 
gaining  wealth  by  the  rich  furs  he  should  take,  and  which  ever  found  a  iead|y 
sale  in  the  St  Louis  market  But  in  opposition  to  these  wild  dreams  of  yeudi 
his  judicious  friends  again  so  vigorously  interposed,  that  lift  folC  ooDstndned  W 
abandon  this  enterprise  alsa 

Thus  bitterly  disappointed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  resonroe  left  for  him  but  to 
study  law.  Eight  of  the  sons  and  sons-in-law  of  Colonel  Ridiard  Cloa|^ 
Anderson  were  lawyers.  Charles  returned  to  Louisville  and  entered  himself  m 
«  student  in  the  distinguished  firm  of  Pirtle  &  Andeqon.  He  was  a  young  nam 
of  genius,  of  brilliant  parts,  with  a  great  command  of  langnage^  and  an  labd- 
tive  power  of  disentangling  intricacies.  We  infer,  fitom  the  irfiole  of  his  cmtA 
that  patient,  plodding  industry  was  not  the  most  prominent  of  his  viitoee. 

In  the  year  1835,  having  completed  his  law  studies,  he  went  to  Dayton,  an4 
on  the  i6th  of  September  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Brown,  a  yoong  lady 
whom  he  met  three  years  before,  at  his  college  commencement,  and  for  whom  lift 
had  formed  a  strong  attachment 

Dayton  was  a  pleasant,  growing  place,  and  Mr.  Anderson  decided  to  remain 
and  open  an  office  there.  He  had  but  little  seal  in  his  profession,  and  was^ 
inspired  with  no  glowing  desire  to  become  distinguished,  x  For  ten  years  hft 
remained  in  Dayton,  half  lawyer  and  half  farmer,  but  ever  displajring  ji  strength 
of  moral  principle,  a  magnanimity  and  calm  independence  of  character  wliic^ 
won  for  him  the  increasing  respect  of  the  community. 

What  was  called  the  township  of  Dayton  then  comprehended  not  only  tbt 
present  Dayton,  but  Van  Buren,  Harrison  and  Mud  River  Townships.  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  consequence  of  his  earnest  advocacy  of  popular  education,  wit 
elected  Town  Clerk  and  Superintendent  of  the  Ck>mmon  Schools.  To  cany 
into  vigorous  effect  the  new  school  law  of  1836,  he  traversed  the  whole  of  this 
wide  region  on  foot,  taking  a  census  of  the  entire  population.  Soon  after  hb 
was  elected  Brosecuting  Attorney  of  his  county.  In  Z844  he  became  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate.  Here  the  moral  courage  which  conspicuously  marked  hb 
life  was  displayed,  in  being  the  first  man  in  Ohio  who  dared  to  propose  and  votft 
for  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  law  which  disqualified  colored  men  for  appearing  aa 
witnesses  in  legal  trials. 

The  pro-slavery  spirit  was  then  so  rampant  in  our  land  that  for  this  act  M& 
Anderson  was  bitterly  denounced  as  an  abolitionist  and  a  fooL  It  b  said  thiit' 
but  a  single  one  of  his  constituents  ever  expressed  to  him  any  commendation  for 
this  legislative  act.  Being  a  man  of  exquisite  taste,  by  nature  endowed  with  n 
jremarkable  love  of  the  fine  arts,  espectally  of  aichitectttreb  he  was  heartily 
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ashamed  of  the  old  state  house,  and  gave  the  grand  jury  no  peace  until  thejr 
presented  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  it  was  replaced  by  the  present  beautiful  and 
classical  edifice.  His  influence  undoubtedly  also  originated  the  park  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets,  which  now  embellishes  the  city.  For  his  distinguished 
services,  in  these  respects,  the  citizens  of  Columbus  presented  him  with  two 
beautiful  canes. 

During  his  senatorial  term  Mr.  Anderson's  health  failed  from  very  severe 
attacks  of  asthma.  As  the  disease  baffled  the  efforts  of  our  ablest  physicians* 
he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Europe,  to  place  himself  under  the  care  of  the 
renowned  Dr.  Priessnitz,  the  discoverer  of  the  water-cure  treatment,  in  GrSfen* 
berg,  Austria-Silesia.     This  led  him  to  an  unusually  extensive  European  tour. 

He  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  New  Orleans.  Thence  he 
took  a  sail  vessel  to  Havana.  At  that  port  he  embarked  for  Barcelona,  Spain* 
by  the  way  of  the  Azores.  Fortunately  he  entered  this  interesting  and  beautifnl 
city  as  the  populace  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  in  receiving  their  young 
Queen,  Isabella,  with  her  splendid  court.  The  Queen  and  her  younger  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  were  then  in  their  teens.  The  queen-mother  was 
also  present.  It  was  a  very  brilliant  display  of  royalty  ;  far  different  from  any 
thing  to  which  American  eyes  have  been  accustomed. 

But  Mr.  Anderson  was  far  too  severe  a  republican  to  be  dazzled  by  this  display 
which  was  mainly,  to  his  mind,  indicative  of  the  ignorance  and  impoverishment 
of  the  people.  But  he  was  intensely  mterested  in  the  architectural  splendor  of 
this  magnificent  city.  The  old  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon  rose  before  him,  a 
majestic  pile  of  grandeur.  The  great  cathedral,  with  its  windows  of  gorgeously 
stained  glass,  presented  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
And  the  celebrate<l  promenade,  the  Rambla,  which  the  wealth  of  ages  ^q^ 
embellished,  opened  to  his  view  scenes  which  must  have  been  surpassingly 
attractive  to  one  bom  and  bred  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  As  by  a  step,  he  had 
passed  from  all  the  freshness  of  the  wilderness  of  the  new  world,  to  all  the  su1>-> 
limity  of  the  time-worn  memorials  of  the  most  ancient  days. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  describe  the  incidents  of  his  continued  tour,  eveiy 
hour  of  which  was  replete  with  intensest  interest.  He  passed  through  the  beau- 
tiful province  of  Catalonia,  whose  early  history  is  lost  in  the  maze  of  the  past.  In 
imagination  the  conquering  legions  of  Rome  passed  before  him  ;  then  the  shaggy 
wolfish  hordes  of  the  Goths.  They  were  followed  by  the  agile  Moors,  with 
blood-dripping  cimeters,  as  war's  most  horrid  billows  swept  over  the  doomed  land. 

He  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  visited  Montpelicr,  Nismes,  Narbonne,  and  Avig- 
non. Every  city  and  almost  every  mile  of  the  way  were  crowded  with  the  most 
exciting  historic  events  to  a  mind  familiar  with  the  past. 

At  Avignon  he  took  a  steaml)oat  and  descended  the  rapid  Rhone  to  Mar- 
seilles. The  boats  then  upon  the  river  were  very  different  from  the  floating 
palaces  which  now  adorn  our  great  streams.  They  were  about  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide.  In  their  general  appointments  they  were 
scarcely  equal  to  our  canal  packets.  The  pilot  stood  at  the  helm  with  the  tiller 
in  his  hand.  These  boats  could  make  but  four  miles  an  hour  against  the  stream, 
and  fourteen  with  its  aid. 

But  the  scenery  was  enchanting,  unsurpassed  perhaps  in  picturesque  beauty 
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by  that  of  any  other  river  on  the  globe.  The  ttrecim  wound  Its  way  through 
continued  vineyards,  sheltered  by  mounta^ins  rising  from  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  feet.  Every  variety  of  landscape  charma  was  prc«t3ted.  The  emi- 
nences assumed  every  imaginable  form ;  now  rugged^  now  atnooth.  Again  a 
space  most  gloomily  sierikj  would  be  succeeded  by  Eden-like  lujturiance  ami 
bloom,  as  the  terraced  eminences  were  cultivated  to  their  sammiLs*  Through  the 
breaks  in  the  mountain^i  the  snow-clad  summits  of  tlie  A1p4  could  he  seen  in  the 
distance,  rising  majestically  to  the  skies.  Often  the  river  would  be  so  enclosed 
by  hills  that  one  could  not  imagine  where  it  escaped,  There  wa^  almost  an 
unbroken  line  of  large  towns^  villages,  hamlets,  coUageSy  beautiful  villaa,  and 
baronial  castles,  with  their  buttlemented  WEtlk  and  massive  towers^  reaching  back 
from  the  river's  bank  to  the  mountains.  The  valley,  sometimes  cotitraettd  to  ft 
mile  in  width,  would  again  expand  into  a  plain  of  marvelous  luxuriance  ten  or 
or  twelve  miles  broad. 

We  describe  these  scenes  thus  minutely,  since  they  afford  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  anything  which  could  then  or  even  now  can  be  seen  on  the  Ohio,  the 
Scioto,  or  the  MiamL  After  spending  fen  days  at  Mar^iltes,  he  passed  o»  to 
Genoa,  the  Superb,  by  the  famous  njute  of  the  Riviera  \.  thence  on  to  Leghorn, 
Florence,  Rome,  Naples^  Syracuse,  ^Etna,  Malta,  Corfu »  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
Athens,  the  Islbs  of  Greece ,  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

From  this  most  wonderful  city  he  passed  through  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
sheet  of  water  on  the  globe  to  the  Black  Sea,  Then  he  ascended  the  whole 
course  of  the  Danube,  touching  at  every  place  of  interest,  unti!  he  reached 
Vienna.  At  all  these  places  be  devoted  the  most  eager  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  particularly  enjoyed  the  rich  mu&ic  of  the  highly  cultivated 
bands  and  choirs  of  those  regions. 

From  Vienna  he  explored  the  battle-fields  of  Wagram  and  Austerliti ;  vi$tt«d 
Olmutz, renowned  as.  the  seat  of  La  Fayette's  five  years  of  captivity  ;  and  thence 
to  Grafenberg.  Here  he  soon  found  his  health  materially  imptov«i.  After 
spending  six  weeks,  subject  to  the  water-cure  treatment,  be  passed  through 
Saxon-Switzerland  to  Prague.  While  descending  the  River  Elbe  in  a  canal* 
packet  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

The  duke  had  traveled  in  this  country.  Though  doubtless  glad  that  an  ocean 
three  thousand  miles  in  breadth  rolled  between  republican  America  and  hi» 
baronial  halls,  he  was  exceedingly  interested  in  what  lie  «aw  here,  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  anything  he  had  tv^T  witnessed ^  or  even  conceived  of,  in  his  own 
land.  He  said  that  he  called  upon  Governor  Jeremiah  Morrow,  of  OhiOk  He 
found  the  governor,  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  common  laborer,  wearing  a  red 
flannel  shirt,  at  work  burning  the  bnuh  in  a  clearing.  His  handi  and  his  face 
were  besmeared  with  charcoal 

The  duke,  from  his  ancestral  halls,  ever  clothed  in  regal  pnrple,  jtnrrounded 
with  the  splendors  and  almost  idolatrous  obsequiousness  of  feudal  homage*  must 
have  gazed  upon  such  a  spectacle  wiih  the  greatest  astonishment  He  expressed 
much  admiration  for  Ohio's  model  governor  \  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  imitate  his  example. 

From  Dresden  Mr.  Anderson  passed  through  Leipsic,  Weunar,  Frankfort,  to 
Weisbaden.  and  thence  down  that  beautiful  river  where 
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**  The  castled  crags  of  Drachenfels, 
From  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine.'* 

Tarrying  a  short  time  at  innumerable  places  of  interest,  he  spent  a  week  in 
Paris,  and,  crossing  over  to  Liverpool,  took  passage  in  a  Cunard  steamer  for  his 
native  land.  As  he  returned  to  his  home,  from  this  instructive  tour,  with  health 
greatly  renovated,  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  into  partnership,  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  Rufus  King,  Esq.  For  eleven  years  he  con- 
tinued in  the  busy  offices  of  the  bar.  His  health  again  failing,  he  decided  to 
seek  a  milder  climate. 

His  original  farming  propensities  still  clung  to  him.  He  went  to  Texas,  there 
to  imitate  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  amidst  his  herds,  in  raising  horses  and 
mules.  He  had  ever  been  an  earnest  Henry  Clay  Wliig,  and  was  much  opposed 
to  the  action  of  the  Democratic  party  in  its  attempt  to  annex  Texas  as  a  measure 
of  slavery  propagandism.  When  he  reached  Texas  he  soon  found  that  all  the 
prominent  men  there,  and  the  masses  of  the  people,  were  fanatically  excited  in 
favor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  government  for 
the  Southern  States,  with  monarchical  forms,  and  based  on  slavery.  They  woold 
seek  the  protectorate  of  England ;  send  their  cotton  to  England,  and  receive 
goods  of  English  manufacture  in  return. 

This  was  in  1859.  ^^  discerning  mind  soon  perceived  that  there  was  & 
widely-organized  and  treasonable  conspiracy  to  accomplish  this  end.  Rapidlj 
the  treason  made  headway  among  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  South.  The  plan 
adopted  was  very  cunning.  The  South,  while  seemingly  opposed  to  the  election 
of  any  northern  candidate  opposed  to  slavery  to  the  Presidency,  was  to  lend  its 
secret  aid  for  such  a  result.  There  was  no  term  which  could  be  uttered  to  the 
southern  mind  more  full  of  opprobium  than  that  of  AbolitiunisU  Having 
elected  one  not  friendly  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  they  could  then  declare  it 
to  have  been  a  northern  measure,  and,  appealing  to  southern  fanaticism,  would 
call  loudly  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  on  the  ground  that  as  an  Abolitionist 
was  in  the  Presidential  chair,  the  safety  of  the  South  demanded  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Anderson,  with  moral  courage  rarely  surpassed,  and  with  integrity 
worthy  of  all  praise,  opposed  these  suicidal  measures,  when  he  stood  alone 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  pro-slavery  fanaticism.  Revolutions  bring  the  dregs  of 
society  to  its  surface.  Mr.  Anderson  received  anonymous  letters  threatening 
him  with  assassination  and  every  conceivable  indignity.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  the  secessionists  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  the  2oth  of  November, 
1S60,  Many  inflammatory  speeches  were  made.  Mr.  Anderson  then  addressed 
the  excited  multitude  in  a  strain  of  patriotic  eloquence  rarely  surpassed.  We 
have  room  but  for  one  short  extract : 

"  We  have  truly  fallen  upon  evil  times.  A  meeting  of  .\merican  citizens  is 
here  solemnly  convened,  seriously  to  discuss  and  decide  the  further  existence  of 
our  blessed  Union.  And  has  it  indeed  come  to  this?  Has  the  madness  of 
faction,  the  virulence  of  fanaticism,  at  last  reached  this  ])oint  ?  Have  sectional 
partisans  finally  dared  to  make  or  devise  an  assault  uix>n  this  beloved  and  mos^ 
glorious  Union  which  our  fathers  of  the  South  and  the  North  shed  their  united 
blood  to  cement  and  establish  ;  which  our  mothers  blessed  in  the  earliest  prayers 
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of  our  infancy ;  which  ntirturcd  and  protect ed  our  first  and  b*st  years^ 
and  which,  under  God's  providencCi  \s,  I  trust  deatLned  it>  be  to  cur 
children's  children,  to  the  Utest  genenuioa  of  mankind^  the  very  greatest 
boon  and  blessing  which  human  minds  and  hand»  ever  pl4uined  and  e^Lccuted^ 
or  which  the  Divine  will  ha^  ever  permitted. 

"Oh,  may  it  &iandt  my  fricndSf  a^  deep  in  the  earth  and  zs  high  m  the  air  as 
the  grandest  mountain  ;  a^  wid^  and  glorious  as  old  ocean,  and  a^  enclosing  and 
vitalizing  to  its  generations  as  the  circumambient  air.  Whilst  ever  these  fair, 
blue  and  bended  ^kies,  with  their  kindling  lights  of  dayand  night,  shall  surround 
our  earth,  may  thU  dear  Union  of  our  tmtive  land  continue  to  encompa^  us 
and  ours  forever/^ 

There  was,  perhaps,  not  another  man  in  Texas  who  would  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  make  such  a  speech  on  this  occasion.  There  were  many  noble 
Union  men  there^  but  they  could  not  express  their  sentiments  but  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Sach  men  were  continually  visited  by  a  vigilance  commit- 
tee, tarred  and  feathered,  and  hung.  The  most  prominent  man  in  these 
murders  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  San  Antonio,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church, 

Notwithstanding  this  bold  denunciation  of  treason  and  traitors^  Mr.  Ander* 
son's  dignity  of  character  and  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  honor,  were  suth 
that  even  the  most  fanatic  secessionists  did  not  venture  immediately  to  assail  hm^ 
But  ere  long  the  Confederate  Congress^  at  Richmond,  passed  a  law  allowiug  forty 
days  for  any  citiren  of  the  United  States^  and  who  still  adhered  to  the  United 
States,  to  leave  the  Southern  Confederacy,  or  else  to  be  thereafter  subject  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  treason, 

Mr.  Anderson  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  property,  disposing  of  it  at 
whatever  sacrifice.  He  could  not  with  any  safety  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  lie  therefore  started  for  home  by  the  way  of  Mexico.  He  was 
pursued  by  an  armed  force,  capttired  and  brought  hack  to  Antonio.  Here  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  his  life  was  in  great  peril.  There  was  in  San  Antonio  an 
aged  and  friendless  widow,  Mrs.  Ann  C,  Ludlum,  who  loved  "  the  dear  old  flag," 
and  who  revered  the  man  who  so  nobly  defended  it.  Her  bean  was  moved 
with  the  most  tender  sympathy  for  the  imperiled  stranger. 

This  heroic  woman  enlisted  the  services  of  an  equally  heroic  and  noble  Ger- 
man, Mr.  T.  Z.  Houzeau,  and  actually  accomplished  Mr.  Anderson^s  escape. 
And  this  they  did  while  fully  conscious  that  if  they  should  be  detected  in  this, 
their  deed  of  heavenly  mercy,  they  would  snrely  die  upon  the  gibbet.  Ere 
long  Mrs.  Ludlum's  undisguised  love  for  the  Union  caused  her  to  be  driven 
from  her  home  into  Mexico,  The  names  of  Ludlum  atid  Houzeatt,  Americans 
should  ever  remember  and  honor. 

Mr.  Anderson,  through  many  perils,  sncqeeded  in  leaching  the  Northern 
states.  England,  not  unwilling  to  5te  our  Union  broken  up,  was  In  sympathy 
wiih  the  rebels.  Mr.  Anderaon  was  urged  to  go  to  England,  and  by  [ectures 
there  to  endeavor  to  turn  the  tide  of  British  public  opinion  and  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  question.  The  special  necessity  for  this  service  seemed  to  be 
the  impending  crisis  caused  by  the  seizing  by  Commodore  Wilkes  of  Mason  and 
Slidell.     To  this  end  he  wa*  furnished  with  the  best  posiible  testimonials  to  the 
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Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  then  our  very  able  Minister  Plenipotentiaij  t» 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  as  also  to  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Hope,  Miss  Martineao, 
and  many  other  influential  personages  of  England.  The  result  we  give  in  the 
knguage  of  another.  We  give  it  without  comment,  simply  as  a  veiy  dear 
explanation  of  his  failure  in  England. 

"  But  he  soon  found  that  the  American  affairs  had  already  been  superabnndf 
antly  discussed  by  Mr.  Train  and  others  ;  and  moreover  that  the  particnlar 
class  who,  in  that  stage  of  the  question,  were  at  all  amenable  to  influence  in 
favor  of  the  Union  party,  was  far  more  alive  to  the  black  philanthropy  than  to 
the  white  civilization  of  the  case.  Whereas,  of  course,  with  much  sympathy  for 
the  slaves,  and  a  decided  opinion  that  slaveholders  should  lose,  and  would  for- 
ever lose  that  property,  he  could  not  honestly  put  himself  in  accord  with  the 
current  ideas  of  that  class,  that  slavery  could  qualify  its  victims,  the  slaves,  to 
equal  rights  of  suffrage  in  the  new  and  stupendous  issues  then  imminent  ia 
the  great  trial  of  Republican  institutions. 

"  For  the  rest,  he  frankly  advised  his  friends  over  the  water,  that  betwees 
these  sentiments,  in  so  far  as  they  were  separable,  patriotism  was  with  him  a 
very  far  stronger  passion  than  philanthropy.  As  between  the  two  classes,  if 
forced  to  make  an  election,  he  was  compelled  to  prefer  his  own  color  and  race 
to  the  African  or  any  other.  For  these  reasons  he  gave  up  all  ideas  of  deliver 
ing  his  course  of  lectures  upon  the  rebellion  to  the  British  people.  Trcatin|f 
this  loss  of  time  and  money,  therefore,  as  another  vain  sacrifice  to  that  cause  oC 
his  country  which  had  ever  been  his  religion,  he  again  returned  to  the  United 
States." 

It  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Anderson,  bom  in  Kentucky,  and 
from  infancy  surrounded  by  slaves  and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  slavery,  could 
have  regarded  that  subject  as  it  was  looked  upon  in  the  North  by  millions  who 
had  never  seen  a  slave.  Returning  to  America,  Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  93d  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  as  gallant  a  band  as  patrioU 
ism  ever  sent  to  the  battle-field. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  military  serrice,  of  his 
chivalric  courage,  his  wounds,  and  his  almost  miraculous  escape  frmn  death  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  River.  Wounds,  and  the  exhaustion  of  this  terrible  cam- 
paining,  so  impaired  his  health  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission. 
But  he  now  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  that  he  wai  tooA 
chosen  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ohio.  Governor  Brough  was  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. II is  sudden  death  transferred  Colonel  Anderson  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  and  he  became  Governor  of  Ohio.  Thus  he  took  his  position  in  the 
ranks  of  that  long  line  of  noble  men  whose  administrative  ability  has  raised 
Oliio  to  the  proud  position  which  the  imperial  state  now  occupies. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Governor  Anderson  advocated  immediate  and  general 
amnesty.  lie  was  strongly  opposed  to  that  impartial  ballot  which  disclaimed 
all  te^ts  of  color.  This  led  him  to  pass  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Upon  retiring  from  the  office  of  governor,  with  fortune  much  diminished  by  the 
war,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  a  large  iron  estate  upon  the 
Cum))eriand  River,  in  Lyon  County.  Here  he  now  lives,  in  1874,  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  private  life,  revered  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him. 
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LIVES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  — Continued. 

Jacob   D.  Cox,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,   Edwaiu>  F.  No  yes, 
William  Allen, 


HON.  JACOB  D.  COX. 

[See  pagt  679.] 

In  January,  z866,  Jacob  D.  Cox  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  wa» 
bom  in  Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  aytb  of  October,  1S2S.  Hh  parents  were 
residents  of  New  York,  but  his  father  had  been  called  temporarily  to  Montreal, 
to  superintend  the  carpenter  >vork  upon  the  magniBcent  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Damie,  in  that  city. 

In  1829  the  family  returned  to  New  York,  where  the  son  pas^d  his  childhood 
and  youth.  Here  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education.  In  1846, 
when  bat  eighteen  years  of  ai^e,  he  entered  the  renowned  college  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  whose  fame  had  then  begun  to  ejcteud  through  all  the  states.  Here  he 
remained  for  about  three  years^  prosecuting  liu  studies  with  great  diligence  and 
^eat  success. 

Graduating,  he  married  in  1349  a  daughter  of  President  Finney,  and  in  1S51 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  As  was  to  have 
been  expected  of  a  young  mm  who  had  distmgukhed  himself  at  Oberlin,  Mr. 
Cox  early  espoused  and  earnestly  and  untiKngty  advocated  the  gause  of  univer^ 
freedom.  He  believed,  and  under  alt  circumstances  announced  hU  belief,  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  that  all  men  should  be  equally  protected  by  the  law. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  by  those  who  held  similar  views  wi'h  himself  to  rep- 
resent the  Trumbull  and  Mahoning  District  in  the  Stale  Senate.  He  had  fhen  a 
liigh  reputation  for  integrity,  nativ^e  talent,  and  accomplished  scholarship.  He 
was  especially  distinguished  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  pursued  any 
studies  or  prosecuted  any  enterprise  in  which  he  might  engage.  He  was  alike 
capable  of  forming  the  most  comprehensive  plans,  and  of  attending  to  the 
minutest  details  essential  for  the  accompU^hment  of  those  plans.  This  combi- 
nation of  powers  is  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  successful  genius. 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  aUo  a  proficient  in  both  the  French 
and  German  languages.    Some  one  made  the  very  true  remark  that  a  persoa 
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might  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  yet  mii^t  be 
very  deficient  in  other  mental  operations. 

*'  For  instance,"  said  he,  "  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Cos  could  maiter 
the  difficulties  of  short-hand  writing,  or  phonography."  But  it  afterwards. 
appeared  that  Mr.  Cox,  as  one  of  the  amusements  of  his  leisure  hours,  had 
become  such  a  proficient  in  that  difficult  art  that  he  could  rival  the  most  skilUbl 
reporters. 

From  an  impartial  and  admirable  sketch  of  the  life  of  Governor  Cox,  b^- 
William  H.  Busbey,  Esq.,  who  was  apparently  personally  acquainted  with  hi» 
career,  I  make  the  following  valuable  extract : 

"  This  same  quality  of  mind  carried  him  forward  in  scientific  investigation,  in 
political  discussion  and  inquiry,  in  the  walks  of  literature,  and  in  the  work  of 
his  profession.  He  possessed  the  rare  quality  of  comprehending  great  measares 
without  losing  sight  of  necessary  details.  He  had  his  mental  powers  so  well  in. 
hand  that  they  accomplished  results  always  without  loss  of  time. 

"  Mr.  Cox  took  his  seat  in  the  Ohio  Senate  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jtaixmif, 
i860.  This  session  of  the  Legislature  was  a  notable  one.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  legislative  struggles  was  over  the  effort  to  repeal  the  kidnap- 
ping law,  so-called. 

"  Senator  Cox  was  on  the  judiciary  committee.  The  other  Republicans  on 
the  committee  were  conservatives,  and  united  with  the  Democrats  in  a  vepoit 
favoring  repeal.  Mr.  Cox  made  a  minority  report,  defending  the  law,  and 
carried  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  with  him  against  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee. 

"  This  law  provided  for  penalties  against  those  who  should  attempt  to- 
carry  free  blacks  out  of  the  state  without  legal  proceedings.  It  was,  like 
personal  liberty  bills,  a  counterbalance  to  the  fugitive  slave  act  In  many  other 
important  struggles  of  the  session  the  personal  influence  of  Senator  Cox  wan 
felt,  and  he  was  extremely  popular  with  the  radical  wing  of  his  party. 

"  The  tremendous  questions  sprung  upon  the  people  by  the  threatening  indi* 
cations  of  civil  war,  found  Senator  Cox  ready  to  grapple  with  them.  Convinced 
that  the  country  was  in  imminent  danger,  he  held  that  while  no  nnnecesiaiy 
provocation  should  be  given,  there  should  be  no  further  yielding  to  slavery ;  and 
that  if  the  advocates  of  slavery  made  war  we  should  fight  it  out  He  compre- 
hended the  necessity  for  preparation,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
state  militia.  His  knowledge  of  military  systems  and  duties  was  already  veiy 
great,  and  he  was  made  brigadier  general." 

When  treason  opened  its  fire  upon  our  national  flag  at  Sumter,  and  sought 
the  demolition  of  this  Republic,  founded  upon  equal  rights  for  all  men,  that 
there  micht  be  reared  upon  its  ruins  another  government  whose  corner-atonie 
should  be  slavery,  Mr.  Cox  espoused,  with  all  the  inflexible  enthusiasm  of  his 
nature,  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Imme- 
mediately,  relinquishing  all  other  engagements,  he  consecrated  his  tireless  eneigien 
day  and  night  to  patriotic  labors.  Very  efiiciently  he  aided  Governor  Dennison 
and  General  George  B.  McClellan  in  organizing  troops. 

So  entire  was  his  consecration  to  this  work  that  he  found  time  to  enter  the 
Senate  chamber  only  to  vote  upon  the  most  important  questions.    At  this  early 
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period  he  was  associated  with  all  the  military  measures  adopted  by  the  state  to 
rescue  oar  country  from  impending  perils* 

A  large  number  of  troops  in  the  service  of  the  gctieral  gtivemment  were  ren- 
dezvoused at  Columbus,  Ohio.  General  Cox  was  pLiced  m  comnmnd  of  thcEn, 
at  what  was  called  Camp  Jackson,  an  the  33d  of  April,  fB6i«  Immediately 
after  thb  he  was  commissioned  by  President  Lincoln  Brigndkr  General  of  United 
States  Volunteers.  With  the  njuistance  of  Cenerjil  Rosecrans,  aa  engineer,  he 
laid  out  Camp  Dennison,  and  remained  in  coraroand  of  the  gathering  forces 
there  until  the  6th  of  July,  when,  by  orders  of  General  McCkllain,  he  took 
position  with  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grund  Kanawha,  in  VirTpnia, 

The  upper  portion  of  this  valley  was  held  by  the  rebels,  under  General 
Henry  A,  Wise.  With  prompt  and  vigorous  movements^  the  details  of  which 
we  have  not  space  here  to  give.  General  Coit  drove  his  opjionents  from  the 
valley.  He  sounded  no  trumpet  to  proclaim  hh  achievements,  but  tho^  best 
qualified  to  judge  declare  that  much  military  ability  was  displayed  in  his  strategy 
and  his  tactics. 

Marching  triumphantly  into  the  interior,  he  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
Charleston,  from  which  the  rebels  had  fied,  and  ascended  the  valley  *ome  forty 
miles  farther,  established  a  foru6cd  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaulcy  Kiver. 
From  this  point  he  successfully  carried  on  operations  against  the  foe  during  the 
whole  Summer.  Though  the  rebel  troops  outnumbered  the  patriots  three  or 
four  to  one,  and  though  General  Cox  was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy 'h 
country,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  foothold  in  the  valley,  or  to  cut  oflf  his 
communications  with  the  Ohio. 

We  must  glide  over  many  adventures  in  which  be  took  part,  while  participat- 
ing in  movements  against  Wise.  Floyd  and  Lee*  When  General  Keno  fell  at  the 
battle  of  South  Mountain,  Generril  Cot  succeeded  him  in  command  of  tbc 
Ninth  Corps.  In  this  battle  and  in  the  subsequent  bloody  confiiet  at  Antletam, 
the  troops  he  led  so  distinguished  themselves  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Major  General,  to  date  from  October  7,  1S62* 

The  District  of  West  Virginia,  and  soon  after  the  DistrJCl  of  Ohio,  were 
entrusted  to  his  protection.  In  December,  1S63,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Twenty-third  Corps,  with  his  headquarters  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

In  the  Atlanta  campaign  Cieneml  Cox  led  the  third  division  of  that  corps. 
But  he  commanded  the  entire  corps  in  the  engagement  at  Columbia,  and  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Franklin,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1864.  Inthia  engage- 
ment he  signalized  himself  for  coolness  and  courage.  In  the  desperate 
engagement  at  Nashville,  General  Cox  took  a  prominent  part. 

In  1865  there  was  an  important  movement  of  the  patriot  army  against  the 
rebels  at  Wilmington.  General  Cox  took  part  in  this  movement  His  entire 
force  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Kingston,  on  th«  5th  of  Marcb  of  that  ye^r. 
Being  placed  permanently  in  command  of  the  TwcTity^third  Army  Corps,  Im 
advanced  with  his  well-trained  band  upon  Raleigh.  Then  he  was  entnisted 
with  the  protection  of  the  western  half  of  North  Carolina,  and  superintended 
the  parole  of  Johnston's  troops  +it  Greensboro. 

In  July,  1865,  he  was  again  placed  in  command  of  the  District  of  Ohio,  aad 
superintended  the  mustering  out  an<l  clischarge  of  the  Ohio  soldiers,  Mr,  Euju 
bey  writes,  in  his  interesting  biographical  sketch  ; 
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**  While  still  in  active  service,  he  was  brought  forward  as  the  soldiers' cftadf* 
date  for  governor  of  the  state.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  nominated  by  accUmatiOfi 
as  the  candidate  of  the  Union  Republican  party.  The  political  campaign 
which  succeeded  was  peculiar  on  account  of  the  after-war  issues  involved,  and 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  different  factions  of  the  Republican  party.  Consckms 
that  he  was  entering  the  political  field  at  a  critical  period,  General  Cox  defined 
himself,  both  in  letters  and  speeches,  with  great  distinctness.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  views  on  any  subject  presented  by  the  people.  Hatii^ 
carried  the  state  by  a  handsome  majority,  he  was  inaugurated  in  Jannaxy,  z866. 

"In  his  first  message,  and  in  subsequent  ones  he  discussed  the  state  financial 
system,  the  common  school  system,  and  questions  bearing  on  refonn  in  charita- 
ble and  reformatory  institutions.  In  all  departments  he  made  recommenda- 
tions which  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  legislative  action.  His  Hi«/«flffjfff| 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendments  attracted  very  general  attention, 
and  had  much  influence.  His  culture,  his  dignified  bearing,  his  strong  indi- 
viduality, his  freedom  from  any  feeling  of  petty  partisanship,  his  ability  to  grap- 
ple with  questions  as  soon  as  presented,  and  his  good  judgment  in  settling 
them,  made  his  administration  very  popular." 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  two  years  he  declined  a  re-nomination  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati  In  1869,  President  Grant  chose  him 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  appointment  was  received  with  universal  ap- 
proval The  position  was  environed  with  difficulties.  The  reforms  he  uig^d 
met  with  opposition.  He  was  unwilling  to  surrender  points  which  tfwned  to 
him  important,  and,  afte:  a  few  months,  tendered  his  resignation,  and  retiring 
from  the  Cabinet,  returned  to  his  law  office  in  Cincinnati. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  vigorously  engaged  in  all  those  civil  daties  which  caa 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  In  1873,  being  intrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  President  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railway,  ha 
removed  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  where  at  the  present  writing,  he  resides.  I  can- 
not close  this  brief  sketch  more  satisfactorily  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Williaa 
H.  Busbey,  who,  from  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  governor,  is  entitled 
to  speak  upon  his  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  traits  : 

"  Ex-Governor  Cox  is  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  great  strength  of  charactiit 
In  person  he  is  tall  and  commanding  ;  in  manner  the  personification  of  gentle 
manly  dignity.  As  has  been  intimated,  he  is  a  genius  in  mastering  details  and 
in  concentrating  his  powers  of  mind  for  immediate  and  determined  action.  He 
is  thorough  in  everything  he  undertakes,  and  however  brilliant  or  worthy  any 
special  act  of  his  may  appear  at  first  glance,  it  is  sure  to  be  more  brilliant  or 
worthy  on  investigation.  The  power  to  meet  emergencies,  to  mast«r  things, 
and  the  disposition  to  grapple  with  questions  of  all  kinds,  are  distinguishing 
characteristics.  He  examines  carefully,  decides  quickly,  acts  unhesitatingly. 
He  entered  the  Ohio  Senate  witliout  legislative  experience,  and  yet  his  qualifi- 
cations were  those  of  a  leader.  He  entered  the  army  with  complete  knowledge 
as  to  a  soldier's  duties — as  far  as  the  opportunities  of  civil  life  would  allow. 
He  could  excel  any  of  his  subordinates  in  executing  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
manual  and  drill,  and  surprised  old  officers  by  the  fact  that  he  fenced  welL  He 
planned  a  campaign  or  conducted  a  battle  with  a  full  sense  of  the  emergency  to 
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l>e  met,  and  a  full  knov^letlgc  of  plans  to  meet  it.  Asa  soldier,  he  wa^  without 
parade  or  flourish,  a  man  of  un failing  rc&ources^  and  in  aU  hh  career  Lhere  is 
the  record  of  no  blunder  in  the  manik^mt^^t  of  a  department  or  the  conduct  d( 
a  battle.  Where  others  learned  by  mUtakeSi  he  avoided  mistakes  by  the  appli- 
cation of  principles. 

"  He  plunged  into  the  tint  complicatiom  of  the  war,  ready  to  m«et  the  difficul- 
ties and  competent  to  acL  Ai  the  close  of  the  war,  he  entered  a  critical  po- 
litical campaign,  as  ready  to  meet  the  i^ues  presented,  and  more  fearle^  thin 
bis  party  cared  to  have  him,  in  grappling  with  vital  questions  ovtv  vrbicb  the 
people  were  puzzling. 

"  Imperious  and  earnest  in  carrying  oat  measures  which  meet  his  approval,  he 
is  frank  and  determined  in  opposing  measures  that  he  cannot  approve.  Bat  ho 
always  leaves  vrith  his  opponents  a  clear  conviction  of  his  honesty  of  purpose,  a 
respect  for  his  integrity ^  and  a  consciousness  of  his  ability /' 


HON,  RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES. 

tSee  paje  6?^^.] 

The  parents  of  Rutherford  Birchard  Hayei  emigrated  from  Windhata 
County,  Vermont,  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  in  Ihc  year  16 17.  Delaware  then,  half  a 
century  ago,  in  the  center  of  the  state,  w«j  a  small  but  unn^ally  pleasant  village 
of  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants.     Here  Gen*  Hayes  vif&s  bom,  Oct,  4,  1821. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  be  gradualcd  at  KcTiyon  College,  Ohio,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  at  Columbus.  After  three  years  of  study,  having  attended  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  celebrated  law  school  of  Harvard  University,  Mass**  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Fre- 
mont. After  remaining  here  four  years*  he  removed  in  1849  to  Cincinnati  In 
1852  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Ware  Webb,  of  Chillicothe,  and  was  thus  ikirly  em- 
barked upon  that  ocean  of  life  which  is  ever  swept  by  stormsw 

A  few  years  passed  peacefully  away  when  the  bugle  blasts  of  civil  war  called 
him  to  the  horrid  scenes  of  the  battle-field*  Heroically  he  performed  his 
part  on  many  a  bloody  ^cld.  M  r.  Rcid,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Ohio  during 
the  war,  writes : 

"In  October,  1864,  Colonel  Hayes  was  appointed  Brigadier  General  *  for  gal* 
lant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill*  and 
Cedar  Creek.'  In  the  Spring  of  i3*5,  he  was  given  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Lynchburg,  by  way  of  the  mo\;ntains  of  West  Virginia,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  that  campaign  when  the  war  closed,'*  He  was  then  In 
honor  of  his  distinguished  services  breveted  Major  General, 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  General  Comly,  in  his  account  of  Sheri- 
dan's victory  of  Winchester  :  "  After  the  usual  amount  of  marching  and  coun- 
ter-marching, from  the  4th  to  the  iSlh  of  September,  the  battle  of  Winchester 
was  fought  on  the  19th.  General  Crook's  command  was  in  reserve,  but  was 
very  soon  brought  into  action  and  sent  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  to  make 
a  flank  attack.  Hayes'  brigade  had  the  extreme  right  of  the  infantry.  The 
position  was  reached  under  cover  of  an  almost  impenetrable  growth  of  cedar 
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crossing  a  swampy  stream.  Here  the  division  was  halted  and  fonned :  First 
brigade  (Hayes*)  in  front,  and  the  second  (Johnson's)  in  the  rear.  Throwing  oat  & 
light  line  of  skirmishers,  the  brigade  advanced  rapidly  to  the  front,  driving  the 
cnem/s  cavalry.  The  national  cavalry  at  the  same  time  advanced  oat  of  the 
woods  on  the  right.  After  advancing  in  this  way  across  two  or  three  open 
fields,  under  a  scattering  fire,  the  crest  of  a  slight  elevation  was  reached,  when 
the  enemy's  infantry  line  came  into  view,  off  diagonally  to  the  left  front,  and  he 
opened  a  brisk  artillery  fire.  Moving  forward  double^uick  nnder  this  fire,  the 
brigade  reached  a  thick  fringe  of  underbrush,  dashing  through  which  it  cune 
upon  a  deep  slough,  forty  or  fifty  yards  wide  and  nearly  waist  deep,  with  soft- 
mud  at  the  bottom,  overgrown  with  a  thick  bed  of  moss,  nearly  strong  enough. 
to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man. 

'*  It  seemed  impossible  to  get  through  it,  and  the  whole  line  was  staggezed  for 
a  moment.  Just  then  Colonel  Hayes  plunged  in  with  his  horse,  and  nnder  & 
shower  of  bullets  and  shells,  crossed  over.  When  he  was  about  half  the  waj 
over,  his  horse  mired  down.  He  dismounted  and  waded,  and  pushed  his  wajr 
through — the  first  man  over.  The  Twenty-third  was  immediately  ordered  by 
the  right  fiank  and  crossed  over  the  slough  at  the  same  place.  In  floundering 
through  this  morass  men  were  suffocated  and  drowned ;  still  the  regiment 
plunged  through,  and,  after  a  pause  long  enough  partially  to  reform  the  line,. 
charged  forward  again,  yelling  and  driving  the  enemy.  Sheridan's  old  cavalry 
kept  close  upon  the  right,  having  passed  around  the  slough,  and  every  time  the 
enemy  was  driven  from  cover,  charged  and  captured  a  large  number  of  priaon-i^ 
ers.  This  plan  was  followed  throughout  the  battle ;  by  which  the  cavalry  was 
rendered  very  effective.  In  one  of  these  charges.  Colonel  Duvall,  the  division 
commander,  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  leaving  Colonel  Hayes  ia 
command.  He  was  everywhere  exposing  himself  recklessly  as  usuaL  He  was 
the  first  over  the  slough,  and  he  was  in  advance  of  the  line  half  the  time  after- 
ward. His  adjutant  general  was  severely  wounded,  and  men  were  dropping  all 
around  him,  but  he  rode  through  it  all  as  if  he  had  a  charmed  life."  He  waa 
wounded  four  times,  once  very  severely. 

Just  before  the  termination  of  this  dreadful  strife,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Second  Cincinnati  District,  and  re-elected  in  1866.  He  was  ever  an 
able  and  highly  valued  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
1867,  this  party,  in  Ohio,  by  general  acclaim,  nominated  him  for  the  governor- 
ship of  the  state.  There  were  many  complications  in  this  election  ;  the  comma- 
nity  being  greatly  agitated  and  divided  by  the  *'  negro  suffrage"  question* 
General  Hayes,  who  had  won  much  esteem  by  his  dignified  bearing  during  the 
conflict,  was  elected  by  about  three  thousand  majority,  and  in  1869  he  was  re^ 
elected  by  an  increased  majority. 

Governor  Hayes*  administration  was  illustrious  in  the  benefits  it  conferred 
upon  the  state.  A  home  for  the  orphan  children  of  soldiers  was  provided.  A. 
reform  school  was  established.  Great  improvements  were  introduced  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane.  The  penitentiary  was  enlarged,  and  vigorous  measures 
of  improved  prison  discipline  adopted.  Additional  authority  was  given  to  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  to  investigate  and  bring  to  light  all  abuses  in  the  penal 
and  charitable  legislation  of  the  state.    An  Agricultural  College  was  foonded. 
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•  A  geological  survey  of  the  state  was  undertaken.  New  efforts  were  adopted  to 
protect  all  important  hit^toric^l  documents,  Portmks  of  the  go  vendors  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  were  secured.  Casts  of  the  pottery  of  the  mriund*buildci% 
were  obtained  and  carefully  preserved.  A  Lincoln  and  soldiers*  monument  ^vas 
erected  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Stale  House.  And  last^  but  by  no  means  leasts 
the  true  democratic  doctnne  of  extendmg  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  citiscns 
was  adopted. 

Governor  Hayes  still  lives.  One  who  knows  him  well  has  paid  the  following 
fine  tribute  to  his  character  : 

**  General  Hayes  is  one  of  the  few  mco  capable  of  accomplishing  much  without 
any  egotistical  assertion  of  self.  Aa  a  soldier  in  the  army^  an  advocate  at  the 
bar,  or  an  earnest  supporter  of  radical  nieosures  he  has  been  content  to  do  Kis 
duty  with  an  unpretending^  noiseless  energy  that  makes  him  a  marked  man. 
The  people  will  find  his  utterances  full  of  »iind  thougbti  and  his  de^x^rtment 
modest,  dignified  and  unassuming.  He  proved  himself  not  only  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, but  a  model  officer.  We  had  opportunities  of  close  observation  whilt 
serving  with  him  in  Virginia,  and  found  him  cool,  self-possessed,  ajid  as  thor- 
ough  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties  as  he  was  gallant  in  action." 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  give  the  following  stUl  more  decisive  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Governor  Hayes  from  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  state.  This 
testimony  was  repeated  by  many  other  public  journals,  without,  so  far  iis  vr^ 
know,  any  dissentient  voices  1 

*'  That  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  Ohio  has  never  be«n  filled  by  a  man  more^ 
personally  and  specially  esteemed  by  the  people  than  Governor  Ha^es^  is  a  fact 
admitted  by  everybody  of  all  parties.  He  is  recognised  as  a  most  efficients  dis- 
creet, practical  executive  officer.  His  messages,  procUmattons,  etc.,  have  been 
universally  complimented  by  the  press  for  their  brevity,  directness  and  good 
common  sense.  Editors  and  reporters  have  never  been  obliged  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  condensing  any  state  paper  he  issued  —  it  was  always  couched  in 
the  fewest  words  possible,  clear  and  forcible.  He  retires  with  a  splendid  record^, 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  our  noble  state.*' 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  NOYES. 

[Sm  page  703.] 

Edward  Follensbee  Noyes  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  October  3, 1S32.  Hij 
parents  were  Theodore  and  Hannah  Noyes,  both  of  whom  died  before  he  was 
three  years  of  age,  leaving  the  little  orphan  child  w^ith  the  world  before  hun,  in 
which  his  battle  was  to  be  fought  single-banded  and  alone.  He  was  taken  in 
charge  by  maternal  grand  parents,  Edward  and  Hannah  Stevens,  who  resided  at 
East  Kingston,  Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire,  At  twelve  yearv  of  age, 
his  grandfather  having  died,  he  went  to  live  with  his  guardian,  Joseph  Hoyt,  of 
Newton,  New  Hampshire. 

To  New  Hampshire  boys  life  is  not  altogether  playtime.  At  thirteen  the 
youth  took  care  of  twenty  head  of  cattle,  worked  on  the  farm  in  Summer,  and 
in  Winter  made  a  daily  pilgrimage  of  font  miles  and  cut  and  piled  his  half  cord 
of  swamp  maples— certainly  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  youngster  in  Ihc  beginning 
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of  his  teens.  But  here  was  laid  the  foundation  of  robust,  Tigoroiis  health,  Aat 
stood  him  well  in  hand  in  times  of  after  trial,  when  less  hearty  strength  would 
have  succumbed.  At  forty-two  years  of  age  Governor  Noyes  is  of  a  hale, 
cheery  temperament.  His  good  nature  is  infectious.  His  vivacity  is  inspiriii^ 
and  his  intellect  clear  and  incisive.  He  is  not  put  down  by  adverse  drcnm- 
stances,  but  attacks  difficulties  and  overcomes  them  by  persistency,  or  if  Tan- 
quished  in  turn,  bears  ill-success  with  equanimity. 

How  much  of  character,  of  energy  and  of  mental  faculty  depend  npon  the 
simple  fact  of  good  health  is  not  generally  appreciated.  A  sound  mind  cannot 
flourish  in  an  unwholesome  body  ;  and  to  the  complete  and  perfect  exercise  of 
such  powers  as  have  been  given  to  men,  the  first  and  most  essential  requisite  b 
unimpaired  physical  condition. 

It  does  not  exceed  the  truth  to  say  that  Governor  Noyes  is  one  of  the  foremost 
political  orators  in  the  West ;  and  those  who  have  been  moved  by  the  power  of 
Ills  pathos  until  their  eyes  became  misty — who  have  been  excited  to  boisterous 
laughter  by  the  overflowing  humor  of  his  happy  nature  or  exalted  by  his  elo» 
quence — are  not  perhaps  aware  how  much  of  the  subtle  influence  is  owing  to  the 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  the  maple  cord-wood,  and  that  early  life  which  gave  to  an 
active  mind  an  entirely  healthful  body. 

At  fourteen  young  Noyes  was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
Morning  Sfar,  the  organ  of  the  Free  Will  Baptist  denomination,  published  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  boarded  in  the  family  of  the  editor,  Wm.  Barr,  a 
kind-hearted  and  good  man,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  By  the  neces- 
sary indentures  the  future  governor  of  Ohio  was  a  **  bound  boy,"  whose  term  of 
service  was  to  last  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Mr.  Burr  was  ^ 
pleased  with  his  youthful  charge,  who  was  smart  and  active,  and  did  his  ^ 
intelligently  and  well,  and  was  surprised  one  day  when  the  boy  went  to  his  i 
and  with  a  form  of  statement  at  once  precise  and  emphatic  said,  "  Mr.  Bnrr,  I 
-want  to  quit  your  office.*'  The  good  editor  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  lad  that  he  had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction  or  complaint,  that  he 
had  been  always  treated  with  the  consideration  that  a  father  might  show  ton 
son, "  but  I  feel  that  there  is  something  more  in  me  than  a  journeyman  printer"; 
he  added,  '*  I  want  to  go  home  and  go  to  school."  The  old  gentleman  pondered 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  *'  Yes,  Edward,  you  can  go  ;  and  if  ever  I  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you,  call  upon  me  freely."  So  they  parted.  Mr.  Burr  lived  lonf 
enough  to  see  his  bound  boy  successful  in  life,  but  not  long  enough  to  see  him 
as  he  afterwards  became — a  leading  man  in  Ohio. 

Young  Noyes  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  in  Kingston,  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  the  tutelage  of  Professor  Joseph  Eastman  ;  entered  Dartmouth  C(J- 
lege  in  1S53,  graduating  in  1857,  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  his  class. 
Even  then  were  recognized  in  him  brilliant  possibilities  for  the  future.  He  was 
at  that  time  considered  the  best  speaker  in  his  class ;  and  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  appear  upon  the  rostnim  he  always  commanded  the  attention  of  his 
fellows  to  a  degree  that  foreshadowed  the  power  of  after  years.  Upon  com- 
mencement day  he  was  requested  by  the  Faculty  to  deliver  a  poem,  and  it  b 
suggestive  that  the  theme  assigned  him  was  "Eloquence.** 

In  the  Winter  of  his  senior  year  Noyes  conunenced  the  stady  of  law  in  the 
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office  of  Stickney  &  Tact,  nt  Exeter,  New  Hdrnpshire.  This  was  Amos  Tuck, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  Cun^p^^,  and  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  ihoM 
days.  Before  leaving  the  haU»  of  his  A  Una.  Mater  the  cullegiate  tiad  imbibed 
from  such  men  as  Amos  Tuck^  Jnhn  P.  Hale,  Henry  Wilson,  Charles  Sumner 
and  John  G.  Whittier,  the  mtlmate  friend  and  townsnruin  of  his  father,  thove 
ideas  which  made  him  an  old  school  Libe:rEy  m^Hi  a  Free  Soiler,  an  Independent 
Democrat  and  a  Republican^foUowing  the  party  ih;it  opposed  slavery  through 
all  its  changes  of  name  and  vkissitudc^  of  fortune.  In  1^56,  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Central  Executive  Commutes  of  New  Hampshire,  he  stomped  the 
state  for  John  C.  Fremont,  much  to  the  disgust,  as  one  of  his  cta^ts-mates  tells- 
us,  of  the  theological  professor  of  old  Dartmouth. 

In  1857  Governor  Noyes  went  to  Ohio,  rather  by  accident  than  othcnffise,  to 
visit  a  college  classmate,  never  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  it  was  to  be  hU  future^ 
home.  Some  people  call  h  luck  ;  others,  more  thoughtful  thight  nscKbe  it  to 
Providence;  but  whatever  ilie  fact,  the  young  New  Eng lander  wa^  not  long  m 
discovering  that  the  West  was  the  iield  for  self-^reliant  energy.  It  is  not  an  ex* 
aggeration  to  say  that  his  career  thus  far  in  the  State  of  Ohio  has  been  excep- 
tionally brilliant.  He  went  there  a  poor  boy,  \iriihout  a  dollar  tn  his  pocket,  or 
at  his  command,  a  perfect  stranger  outside  the  t^mity  in  whose  household  he 
visited,  yet  within  fourteen  years  he  was  governor  of  that  great  commonwealth, 
and  perhaps  as  widely  and  favorably  known  as  any  of  her  distinguished  |>ublic 
men  now  on  the  stage  of  action. 

The  visit  to  Cincinnati  was  altogether  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  new-comer  was 
welcomed  to  a  hospitable  society.  Being  one  of  those  who  easily  make  friends, 
his  circle  of  acquaintance  wis  soon  enlarged,  and  not  lacking  in  qualities  of 
address  that  impress  themselves  favorably  upon  others,  those  who  knew  hiEit 
soon  liked  him.  As  he  pondered  npoa  the  proposition  of  returning  to  his  native 
hills,  he  could  not  avoid  an  involuntary  contrast  between  the  staid,  sober,  ptod* 
ding  ways  of  his  old  home,  and  the  dash,  energy,  and  vivacious  pluck  of  the^ 
West  Without  yet  any  definite  pUn  of  action,  he  resumed  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Tilden,  Rairden  &  Curwcn,  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School,  in  the  Winter  of  1857-58, 

In  Mr.  M.  E.  Curwen,  then  Professor  in  the  Law  School,  and  a  lawyer  of  hi^ 
standing  and  character,  Mr.  Noyes  found  a  faithful  friend  and  most  conscien- 
tious mentor.  To  this  preceptor,  whose  wise  judgment  and  perfect  integrity  of 
life  may  now  be  spoken  of,  as  it  is  worthy  to  record  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  the 
pupil  acknowledges  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ad  vice  and  friendly  conduct  which 
induced  him  to  make  Cincinnati  bts  home. 

An  office  was  opened  in  Cincinn^Ui  in  1858.  Business  began  to  come,  and 
came  quite  rapidly,  and  the  way  to  success  seemed  opening,  when  the  tocsin  of 
war  sounded  in  1S61.  Those  who  had  studied  the  political  history  of  the  coun* 
try  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  appreciation^  foresaw  that  the  struggle  was  to 
be  for  life  or  death,  and  the  young  lawyer  did  not  believe  that  the  impending 
contest  was  such  as  could  be  determined  by  the  three  months'  volunteers.  He 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  army.  He  knew  nothing  about  war,  but  in  tht» 
he  was  not  diffijrent  from  the  Ihousarjds  and  thousands  of  others  who,  in  the  end 
composed  the  victorious  cohorts^  whose  heavy  tread  shook  from  its  throne  the 
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fearful  power  that  had  ruled  the  Republic  from  the  beginning,  and  now  icms^ 
to  ruin  it. 

Perhaps,  as  he  was  considering  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  some  vision  of  iniL' 
itary  glory  may  have  flitted  across  his  brain.  It  was  natural  to  yean  that  were 
few,  and  ambition  that  was  strong,  but  he  knew  that  the  picture  had  its  revene 
side,  and  deliberately  weighing  the  future,  he  concluded  that  whatever  miglit 
happen,  there  was  a  duty  owing  which  could  not  be  postponed  or  shirked. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1861,  a  notice  was  published  in  the  Cincinnati  papen 
calling  upon  officers  representing  company  organizations,  and  desiring  to  enlist 
for  the  war,  to  report  at  the  law  office  of  £.  F.  Noyes  —  then  Stephenson  ft 
Noyes  — without  delay.  On  the  20th  of  August  a  full  regiment,  the  39th  ^lio 
Infantry,  took  the  field,  with  John  Groesbeck  as  colonel,  A.  W.  Gilbert  as 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  Edward  F.  Noyes  as  major.  It  was  believed  by  these 
officers  that  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  war  would  be  in  opening  np  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  commerce  of  the  West,  and  in  breaking  through  the 
•center  of  the  Rebellion.  So,  by  request,  this  regiment,  with  the  27th  Ohio  In- 
fantry, was  transferred  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  army,  and  sent  to  Mi^ 
souri,  where  General  John  C.  Fremont  was  in  conmiand.  After  marching  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  dispersing  guerilla  bands  under  Sterling 
Price  and  Martin  Green,  the  regiment,  early  in  1862,  joined  the  expedition  of 
Major  General  John  Pope,  forming  part  of  the  old  Army  of  the  MississippL 
Under  this  distinguished  commander.  Major  Noyes  took  part  with  his  regiment 
in  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  and  was  then  detailed  to 
General  Pope's  staff,  where  he  remained  until  that  officer  was  transferred  to  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Colonels  Groesbeck  and  Gilbert  having  left  the  service,  and  General  Pope 
having  gone  to  Virginia,  Noyes  was  commissioned  colonel  and  took  command 
of  his  regiment  in  October,  1862.  He  took  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Inka 
and  Corinth  under  General  Rosecrans,  and  under  General  G.  M.  Dodge  in  all 
the  operations  against  the  commands  of  General  Forest  and  other  rebel  generals 
in  the  Tuscumbia  Valley.  In  1864,  the  Thirty-ninth  Ohio  Infantry  formed  n 
part  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps,  and  in  the  army  of 
General  Sherman  took  part  in  the  famous  Atlanta  campaign.  On  the  fourth  of 
July,  1864,  Colonel  Noyes,  while  leading  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works  at 
Ruff's  Mills,  Nicojack  Creek,  Georgia,  was  severely  wounded,  and  suffered  the 
amputation  of  a  limb  upon  the  field.  Five  weeks  later  he  endured  a  second 
operation  at  Cincinnati,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  brought  from  Marietta. 
Georgia,  to  Louisville  in  a  cattle  car,  and  from  Louisville  to  Cincinnati  by  boat. 
This  second  amputation  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
a  frame  hardened  by  healthy  labor  and  temperate  habits,  carried  him  ihrongh 
the  great  suffering  he  endured.  In  October,  1S64,  while  still  on  crutches,  he 
reported  for  duty  to  Major-General  Joseph  Hooker,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  Camp  Dennison.  WHiile  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duty 
there,  and  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  elected  to  the  important  office 
of  City  Solicitor  for  Cincinnati,  to  accept  which  position  he  resigned  his  com> 
mission  in  the  army. 

Having  been  recommended,  before  he  was  wounded,  for  promotion  to  the  loll 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  was  breveted  after  the  loss  of  his  limb. 
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Of  General  Noycs  as  a  soldier,  General  J.  W.  Sprague  says  ;  *'  I  observed  the 
conduct  and  bearing  of  Colonel  Noyes  at  luka,  Corinth^  New  Madrid,  Kesacu^ 
Dallas,  and  fill  the  affairs  in  which  his  regiment  wiis  engaged  dtiring  the  cam- 
paign against  Allantar  up  to  the  time  of  his  being  di^&bJcd  by  wounds.  He  w«s 
ever  and  always  distinguished  tor  his  gallantry,  zeal  and  coti^tant  devgtion  to 
his  command/*  General  D.  S.  Stanley  says  i  *'  He  vtas  an  iutrepidt  bright  and 
untiring  officer^  having  an  aptness  for  military  life-'*  General  Pope  speaks  of 
him  as  "  conspicuotis  for  gallani.ry,  military  ability  and  real ;  an  educated  gen- 
tleman and  an  accomplished  soldier,  emmently  qu aliped  for  promotion,  which 
he  has  fairly  earned  by  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  field," 

Rosecrans  commends  him  "  for  brave ry,  efficiency  and  intelligence,"  and  G«d* 
«ral  G.  M.  Dodge,  in  whose  command  be  was  for  nearly  two  year^  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  being  wounded,  says,  in  a  very  complimentary  let  I  cr,  he  knows  "of 
none  among  all  the  gallant  officers  of  his  command,  more  brave*  eantest  and 
patriotic." 

General  Sherman  endorsed  a,  Fccommendatioo  for  promotion  by  brevet  as 
follows : 

''  Headquarters,  Mil,  Div.,  Aug,  33,  1865^. 

"  I  take  special  pleasure  \n  endorsing  this  recommendation  that  Colonel  Noyc* 
be  brtveted  brigadier-general,  to  date  from  Ju{y  4th,  1B64.  £  was  close  by  when 
Colonel  Noyes  was  shot.  "We  were  pressing  Johnston's  array  back  from  Marietta 
to  the  Chaittahoochic,  when  he  made  a  stand  at  Smyrna  Camp-ground^  and  I 
ordered  his  position  to  be  attacked.  It  was  done  successfully  at  some  toss,  and 
Colonel  Noyes  lust  his  leg.  He  fully  merits  this  honorable  title. 
(Signed)  *'  W.  T.  Sh^rman» 

"  Maj.  GenU  Com*d*g." 

Before  General  Noyea'  term  as  Ctty  Solicitor  had  expired,  he  was  elected  Pro^ 
bate  Judge  of  Hamilton  County,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  ofHce^  at  that  time  in 
Ohio.  He  served  the  iisnal  term  of  three  years,  and  in  the  Fall  of  1871  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  For  a  second  time  his  prospects  for  success  in  the  profes- 
sion were  flattering^  when  he  was  tendered  the  nomination  for  governor  by  the 
Republican  party.  Although  loth  to  abandon  his  law  office^  he  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  decline  an  honor  tendered  with  entire  unanimity*  After  a  brilliant 
campaign,  he  was  elected  by  over  twenty  thotisand  majority  *  Two  years  later, 
having  been  again  nominated  by  acclamation,  be  was  defeated  by  Governor 
Allen  by  a  majority  of  about  800  in  a  vote  of  448,0001  After  this  he  received 
the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the  Legislature  for  the  place  of  Uttited  States 
Senator. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Noyes  was  eminently  conservative  and  non- 
partisan, his  treatment  of  political  opponents  generous^  and  his  published 
speeches  breathe  the  spirit  of  conciliation*  He  was  among  the  first  of  our  pub* 
lie  men  to  advocate  general  amnesty  for  southern  rebels,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  demandeil  civil  and  political  rights  for  the  colored  race- 
Early  in  ]  S63  Colonel  Noyes  received  leave  of  absence  from  the  army  for  two 
weeks,  and  was  married  at  Kingston*  New  Hampshire,  Feb*  15 of  thai  year,  to 
Margaret  Wilson  Proctor,  of  that  place, 

Go^mor  Noyes  is  now  praaicing  law  in  the  City  of  Cincutaati 
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HON.  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

[See  page  713.] 

William  Allen,  the  present  •Governor  of  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Edenton,  C3m>- 
wan  County,  North  Carolina,  in  the  year  1807.  He  was,  by  the  death  of  both 
father  and  mother,  left  an  orphan  in  his  infancy.  His  parents  were  poor.  In 
his  boyhood  days  there  were  no  common  schools  in  North  Carolina,  nor  in 
Virginia,  whither  he  early  removed  ;  and  he  never  attended  any  school  of  any 
kind,  except  a  private  infant  school  for  a  short  time,  until  he  came,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  He,  however,  early  managed  to  acquire  the  mdi* 
ments  of  learning  ;  and  that  was  the  golden  age  of  public  speaking,  and  the  em 
of  oratory  and  orators  in  this  country.  He  was  enthused  and  carried  vmsf 
with  a  passion  for  listening  to  public  addresses  upon  every  occasion  and  npoa 
any  subject,  marking  the  manner  and  treasuring  up  the  words  of  the  various 
speakers  he  listened  to  —  and  he  would  go  far  to  get  the  opportunity  to  liear. 
He  soon  secured  a  prize,  to  him  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold — a  pocket 
copy  of  Walker's  Dictionary,  which  he  consulted  for  the  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  every  word  that  he  heard  and  did  not  understand.  This  com* 
panion  always  accompanied  him  to  public  meetings,  all  of  which  he  sought 
and  attended  as  a  deeply  interested  hearer. 

Several  of  the  years  of  his  boyhood  life  were  spent  at  Lynchburg,  Viigiaia, 
where  he  supported  himself  working  as  a  saddler's  apprentice.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  he  collected  together  his  worldly  goods,  tied  them  in  a  hand* 
kerchief,  and  set  out  on  foot,  walking  every  step  of  the  way  from  Lynclihiii]g» 
Virginia,  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  he  found  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pleasant  Thnrmaa. 
the  mother  of  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  who  was  then  a  small  boy  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before. 

After  taking  up  his  residence  at  Chillicothe,  which  has  ever  since  been  hift 
home,  young  Allen  was  by  his  sister  placed  in  the  old  Chillicothe  Academj, 
where  he  received  his  only  real  instruction  from  a  teacher.  She  herself  selected 
and  supervised  his  general  reading.  In  this  he  considers  that  he  derived  the 
greatest  advantage.  The  books  she  placed  in  his  hands  were  the  works  of  the 
best  and  most  advanced  writers  and  thinkers,  by  the  aid  of  which  his  thonghte 
were  impelled  in  the  right  direction,  and  his  mental  development  became  trae 
and  comprehensive. 

Struggling  on  and  maintaining  himself  as  best  he  could,  Allen  entered  am 
law  student  the  office  of  Edward  King,  father  of  Hon.  Rufus  King  (President 
of  the  late  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention),  and  the  most  gifted  son  of  the 
great  Rufus  King,  of  Revolutionary  memory  and  fame.  When  he  came  to  the 
bar,  and  while  he  continued  to  practice,  forensic  power  —  the  ability  and  art  of 
addressing  a  jury  successfully  —  was  indispensable  to  the  lawyer's  success.  This 
Allen  possessed  and  assiduously  cultivated,  rather  than  the  learning  of  < 
and  technical  rules  and  pure  legal  habits  of  thought  and  statement,  whidi  \ 
a  counselor  influential  with  the  court. 

Political  activity,  a  wide-spead  reputation  as  a  legal  power  in  the  Jndkial 
forum  before  a  jury,  and  a  fine  military  figure  and  bearing,  joined  to  a  voice  of 
marvelous  force  and  excellence,  fixed  him  in  the  public  tft  as  one  deserving  of 
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political  promotion.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  llh  congr^^ional  district  was 
strongly  Whig.  Williim  Key  Bond  :^nd  Kichard  Douglas  so  hotly  contested  for 
the  position  of  congrejssman  in  that  party  that  a  "  split  '*  wa^  produced,  to  heal 
which  Governor  Duncan  Mc Arthur  was  induced  to  decline  a  gubernatorial 
reflection  and  become  the  candidate  —  they  both  wUhdriwing  in  hii^  favor. 
Against  him  William  Allen  was  put  m  nomination  by  the  Uemocracy,  to  raike 
what  was  deemed  a  hopeless  race.  With  a  determination  to  succeed^  such  aji 
he  manifested  in  the  late  gubernatorial  canvass,  he  spoke  everywhere  most  abJy 
and  effectively,  mappt^d  out  every  road  and  by*road  in  the  district,  and  visited 
nearly  every  voter  at  bis  hume.  thus  insuring  the  fnU  vote  of  bis  party  at  the 
polls  and  the  accession  of  many  converts.  During  this  campaign,  he  met  and 
overcame  in  debate  William  Sumter  Murphy,  the  grandson  of  the  Revolutjonaiy 
Gtneral  Sumter,  and  fit  that  time  recognized  a^  the  first  orator  in  Oblo,  whu  had 
been  put  forward  as  another  Democratic  candidate  to  divide  with  Alien  the  DeuuH 
craic  vote.  The  power  he  displayed  in  this  canvass  was  fully  exemplified  In 
Allen  at  a  later  period ^  when  be  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Whigs  to  dcbatt 
with  Thomas  Ewing.  In  the  very  first  debate,  AlJcn,  in  the  opinion  of  ifi* 
audience,  had  much  the  best  of  it,  and  so  firm  did  this  conviction  become,  thatJ 
Ewing  was  withdrawn  after  the  second  joint  discussion. 

At  the  end  of  that  memorable  contest  for  a  scat  tn  Congress,  William  AlUn 
was  declared  elected  by  fw^  vote,  when  he  had  scarce  attained  the  constitut^ono^,^ 
age  to  occupy  it.  Five  hundred  men  are  yet  living  who  claim  the  honor  of 
having,  by  lucky  accident,  cast  that  vote*  Although  the  youngest  member^  h« 
at  once  took  rank  among  the  foremost  men  in  the  House  of  the  Twcnty^third 
Congress,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  most  important  discussion!^ 

An  election  for  United  States  Senator  was  soon  to  occur,  and  the  two  partScfl 
struggled  for  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly.  Ross  County  was  Wbig  ,  but 
the  Democrats  nominated  a  strong  man  for  representative.  Allen  labored  foi 
his  success,  and  he  was  elected  by  dttf  vote,  which  gave  the  Demi^Jcrats  a  smalf  "> 
majority  in  the  Legi&lature.  There  were  a  number  of  candidates  for  senator. 
An  eighth  of  January  supper,  with  speeches^  carac  off,  at  which  all  the  candi- 
dates were  present  and  delivered  addresses.  That  of  WUHiam  Allen  took  thu 
Assembly  by  storm,  atid  he  was  nominated  and  elected  over  Thomas  Exvui& 
who  was  in  the  Senate  at  the  lime.  He  reached  Washington  City  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  of  March,  i337h  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  President  Van  Huren, 
and  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  the  next  day.  Late  at  night,  he  went  to  thfl 
White  House,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  congratulated  by  Andrew- 
Jackson,  the  retiring  President,  who  was  bis  friend  and  admhcr.  Befons  tht 
end  of  his  first  term,  he  xvas  retlecied  by  a  very  handsome  majority  ;  and  he 
remained  in  the  United  States  Senate  mitil  the  4Lh  of  II arch,  1849,  being  th^ 
at  his  retirement  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  that  body* 

During  the  twelve  eventful  years  that  he  represented  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  S:ates,  he  look  a  prominent  and  leadmg  p^rt  \n  all  the 
discussions  upon  the  j^reat  questions  that  Congress  had  to  deal  \v»th>  Mont  of 
the  time,  and  until  he  voluntarily  retired,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Commhtre 
on  Foreign  Relations,  being  entitled  to  that  po-iiion  on  account  of  his  eminent 
abilities.     He  had  jusL  reached  the  meridian  of  hLi  splendid  powers  j  tall,  of  a 
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majestic  and  commanding  figure,  with  a  magnificent  voice,  an  opulence  of  dic« 
tion  seldom  equaled,  a  vigorous  and  bold  imagination,  with  much  fervor  of 
feeling,  and  graceful  and  dignified  action  withal,  he  combined  all  the  qualittei 
of  a  great  orator  in  that  memorable  era  when  the  Senate  was  full  of  great  oim- 
tors — in  the  day  of  its  greatest  intellectual  magnificence.  And  in  all  the  jeaiB 
he  was  there  he  never  uttered  a  word  or  gave  a  vote  that  he  would  now  readl 
or  change. 

While  William  Allen  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  married  Mrs.  Eflfie 
Mc Arthur  Coons,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  General  Duncan 
McArthur  —  his  early,  true,  and  only  love.  She  chose  him  from  among  a  hoit 
of  distinguished  suitors  from  several  States.  She  inherited  the  old  homestead 
and  farm,  where  Allen,  having  added  many  acres  to  the  latter,  still —  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Scott,  her  husband,  and  their  children  and  his  grand-chddren  ^ 
resides.  Prior  to  her  first  marriage,  she  and  Allen  were  devoted  to  each  otlier ; 
and  while  her  father,  Governor  McArthur,  was  not  personally  unfriendly  to  him, 
yet  their  opposition  in  politics  and  strong  positive  qualities  caused  him  to  think 
that  their  marriage  would  cause  them  to  antagonize  and  ultimately  to  produoa 
discord  between  them,  and  he,  therefore,  disapproved  of  their  union. 

Mrs.  Allen  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  and  only  childt 
Mrs.  Scott.  In  health  and  in  sickness,  William  Allen  was  a  most  devoted, 
affectionate  and  exemplary  husband ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  rode  on 
horseback,  with  the  remains,  from  Washington  to  Chillicothe.  He  has  never 
thought  of  marrying  again,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  he  had  not  married 
her,  his  only  love,  he  never  would  have  married  at  all. 

Governor  Allen  has  always  possessed  unyielding  integrity,  and  has  ever 
strongly  set  his  face  against  corruption  and  extravagance  in  every  form.  When 
he  entered  public  life,  he  had  the  Postmaster  General  certify  in  miles  the  shorts 
est  mail  route  between  Chillicothe  and  Washington  City  ;  and  he  always  drew 
pay  for  mileage  according  to  that  certificate.  He  refused  constructive  mileage  ; 
and  after  his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  the  Whig  Congressman  from  his  dis- 
trict offered  to  procure  and  forward  to  him  $6,000  due  him  on  that  score; 
but  he  would  receive  none  of  it.  William  Allen  and  John  A.  Dix  alone  re* 
fused  it. 

No  man  was  ever  more  true  and  faithful  in  his  friendships  than  Williaa 
Allen  ;  and  few  public  men  have  gone  as  far  as  he  to  maintain  a  straightfonft-ard 
consistency  in  this  respect.  He  virtually  declined  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  rather  than  seem  to  be  untrue  and  unfaithful  to  an  illustrious  statesman 
whom  he  loved  and  supported. 

Since  his  retirement  from  public  life  at  Washington,  he  has  greatly  improved 
by  study.  He  is  a  more  profound  man  than  he  was  at  any  time  during  his  career 
in  the  Senate.  He  is  a  great  historian,  is  deeply  versed  in  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  is  better  acquainted  with  rare  books  than  almost  any  scholar  one 
can  meet.  His  home  is  the  home  of  hospitality,  and  to  visit  him  there  is  to 
receive  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  rare  intellectual  treat.  His  farm  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  farm  in  the  magnificent  Valley  of  the  Scioto;  and  as  a 
thrifty  and  successful  farmer,  no  man  in  the  Slate  is  his  superior.  Younger  by 
several  years  than  the  great  statesmen  and  generals  who  to-day  shape  and 
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control  the  destiny  of  the  Old  World <  kit  moat  illustrious  public  services  will 
undoubtedly  crown  the  years  that  are  to  come  of  his  nobJe  aud  useful  Ufe» 

In  August,  1873,  William  Allen  consented  to  take  the  Democratic  nominatioii 
for  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  beca^me  satisfied  that  it  w^  a  duty  he  owed  his 
party,  and  the  people  without  distinction  of  party  ;  and  when  it  became  a  public 
duty,  he  promptly  accepted  the  situation^  and  caoie  forth  from  his  retirement  to 
make  what  everybody  (but  himself  and  the  writer  and  compiler  of  this  sketch) 
deemed  a  hopeless  race.  He  made  an  able  and  effective  canvais,  and  was 
elected  by  nearly  one  thousand  majority^  being  the  only  candidate  on  his  ticket 
who  was  successful. 

His  inauguration  occurred  on  the  lath  of  Januaty,  XS74,  in  the  presence  of 
the  largest  assemblage  of  people  that  was  ever  before  at  the  Capital  of  OhioL 
His  inaugural  address  was  everywhere  regarded  as  a  magnificent  State  paper. 
The  New  York  Triburu  pronounced  it  **  a  very  model  of  a  public  document  foe 
compactness  and  brevity,  devoted  to  a  single  topic — the  necessity  for  reducing 
taxes  and  enforcing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  matters  of  State  expenditures.'* 
Upon  this  point  the  Governor  said:  "  I  do  not  mean  that  vague  and  mete  verbal 
economy  which  public  men  are  so  ready  to  profess  with  regard  to  public  expcn> 
ditures ;  I  mean  that  earnest  and  inexorable  economy  which  proclaims  its  eaist^ 
ence  by  accomplished  facts." 

His  appointments,  and  all  the  other  acts  of  his  admmistration,  so  For,  give 
general  satisfaction,  and  are  commended  by  the  people  witbout  disiiinction  of 
party.  His  inauguration  was  the  herald  of  a  new  era  —  **  the  era  of  good 
feeling"  in  Ohio.  Colonel  John  W,  Fomey»  in  bis  Philadelphia  /'ww,  bat 
states  a  universally  recognized  truth,  when  he  says :  '*  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio, 
is  winning  golden  opinions  from  all  parties  by  the  excellence  of  his  admintsU^ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  State." 

The  general  and  spontaneous  uprisitig  of  the  people  to  do  honor  to  this  illos- 
trious  statesman  is  a  hopeful  indication  for  the  republic  He  is  the  embodiment 
and  representative  of  purity,  honesty,  and  fidelity  in  public  affairs,  as  in  private 
life.  The  invitations  that  daily  pour  in  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
to  be  present  at  public  and  private  assemblages  of  the  people,  to  dtliver  addressee 
and  orations  before  them,  are  among  the  grand  manifestations  of  his  great  pop- 
ularity ;  and  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  enthusiastically  received  with  expressions 
of  popular  homage,  and  is  attended  by  magnificent  o^tbns. 
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HON.  JOHN   SHERMAN. 

[Sec  page  721.] 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  John  Sherman  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1665,  bul  about  thirty-five  years  after  the  little  shivering  band  oT 
pilgrims  landed  upon  Pl>Tnouth  Ruck,  Samuel  Sherman,  then  the  head  of  the 
family,  moved  from  the  settlements  scattered  through  the  forests  which  darkened 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  far  back  into  the  almost  unexplored  regions  of  the 
AVest,  where  the  silent  and  solitary  waters  of  the  Connecticut  flowed.  The 
journey  then  occupied  a  fortnight,  as  the  little  band  of  emigrants  toiled  through 
the  tangled  and  pathless  wilderness. 

Mr.  Sherman  took  up  his  residence  near  the  spot  where  the  Housatonic 
River  empties  its  waters  into  Long  Island  Sound.  The  region  then  belonged 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  i)lace  now  called  Stratford  was  then  known  as  Capheag. 
Here,  amidst  the  sublime  gloom  of  the  wildeiness,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days. 

The  family  in  England  was  one  of  note.  The  following  is  the  heraldic 
description  of  it«  coat-of-arms  :  Sherman,  or  a  lion  rampant ;  sa.  betw.  three  oak 
leaves  vert. ;  on  the  shoulder,  an  amulet,  for  diff.  Cn'st — A  sea  lion  sejeant, 
per  pale  or  an  arguettee  de  ])oix,  fmned  of  the  first  ;  on  the  shoulder,  a  crescent 
for  diflf.     Motto  —  *'  Conquer  death  by  virtue." 

Mr.  Samuel  Sherman  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  settlement  of  the  town  of 
Woodbur}',  Connecticut.  He  is  represented  as  the  most  distinguished  man  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise.  He  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  there,  which  at  his 
death  was  divided  between  his  sons,  Matthew  and  John.  The  latter  attained 
much  distinction,  and  became  one  of  the  most  iniluenti.il  men  in  the  state. 

General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  conducted  the  army  of  the  Union 
thr.iii«;h  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  great  war  of  the  rcl>ellion,  and  whose 
naim-  will  ever  be  pr«>iu)uaced  with  veneration  by  the  citizens  of  tlie  United  States^ 
is  a  bro'hiT  of  John  Sherman,  a  briei  history  of  wIiom:  life  we  are  now  giving, 
AViiile  William  was  so  effectually  ser\-ing  his  country  amidst  all  the  perils  of  the 
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field  of  battle,  John  was  rendering  not  ksa  efitdent  service  in  tlte  Senate  of  i 
United  Stales. 

General  William  T.  Sherman^  at  a  New  England  dituicr.  gav«  ihe  rollowioi^ 
playful  account  of  his  ancectry :  *'  I  learned  from  books  alone  Umt  In  1634,  four- 
teen years  after  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landeil  at  Plymouth  Roclc,  three  ptrr^ons  b^ 
the  name  of  Sherman  reached  Uic  IJc^*tou  coa^i  — the  iiev,  John  Sherman,  hi* 
cousin  John  Sherman,  who  was  styled  the  capUir»»  ;i»d  hU  brother  Samu<;l  Sher- 
man. The  Rev.  John  Sherman  and  the  other  cou^^in  settled  at  Watertown,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  is  related  of  the  Rev,  John  Sherman  that  he  t»reachcd  a  sermon 
under  a  tree  there. 

"  Samuel  Sherman,  a  young  man*  about  fourt<;tti  ytari  of  age  and  adventur- 
ous, emigrated  to  Connecticut.  Samuel  was  the  ancestor  of  my  branch  of  the 
family,  and  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn^ ;  and  lived  there  fifty  ycar^  a  Her  rcadjing 
his  home.  He  married  and  had  chiMren^  and  his  second  son,  John  Shciman, 
adapted  the  legal  profession.  That  John  Sherman  bad  another  wn  John,  wb 
had  a  son  Daniel  Sherman,  a  man  of  note  in  hl^  day,  a  cONtem|H>Tary  ol  Kogc 
Sherman,  and  a  member  of  the  Councd  of  Safety  and  the  LegUlativc' Assembly, 
His  youngest  child  Taylor  Sherman,  settled  at  Norwalki  Coniiec:livut,  WM 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Courts  and  was  one  of  thoaewho  k»t  property  by  Arnold^i 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Connecticut. 

"  He  also  was  one  of  those  who  inherited  part  of  the  land  which  the  State  of 
Connecticut  donated  in  the  Western  Reserve,  and  was  one  of  those  who  went 
to  the  West  to  arrange  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  In  iSoS  he  tctumed  to  Con* 
neciicut.  He  went  out  agatn  in  iSoS  and  made  1  p>artition  of  the  Fire  lands* 
His  son,  my  father,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  married  Mary  Hoyi,  at 
Norwalk,  Connecticut,  in  18 10,  and  their  families  sltlJ  Jive  there.  My  father 
went  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  followed  by  my  mother  and  her  child  on  horseback. 
That  child  was  my  brother  Judge  Chatle*  Shennan,  of  Ohio.  I  was  the  sixth 
child. 

*•  Our  father  died  and  left  us  all  very  bare»  But  friends  came  up  and  assisted 
us,  and  we  all  reached  maturity,  and  we  all  married,  anci  ibe  number  of  children 
we  had  I  really  cannot  keep  on  counting.  The  Shermans  are  a  numerous 
family.  And  I  may  safely  assert  that  they  alt  obeyed  the  Divine  command- 
ment,— they  went  forth,  increased  and  multiplied,  and  I  hope  they  have  doiM 
their  share  towards  replenishing  the  earth." 

John  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  the  lOlh  of  May,  1S13,  Upon  the 
death  of  his  lather,  eleven  orphan  children  were  left  to  be  reared  and  educated 
by  the  grief-stricken  mother.  Until  John  was  fourteen  y^ars  of  age  be  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  the  common  school  and  the  aCJidemy  at  Lancaaler,  He 
then,  at  that  early  age,  commenced  the  dutici  of  an  active  Lfe  as  junior  rodman 
in  an  engineer  corps,  surveying  lands  on  the  Maskin^m  Improvementi  ander 
Colonel  Curtis. 

In  this  employment  he  continued,  with  ever-increasing  developments  of  maiw 
hood  and  native  strength  of  mtnd,  for  about  two  years.  In  the  year  1840,  lie 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother,  Judge  Sherman, 
jf  Mansfield.  In  the  Autumn  of  1844  he  wa^  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  Charles^  who  wa&  Ihen  engaged  in  aa  extent 
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sivo  and  lucrative  practice.  Here,  in  Mansfield,  for  ten  years  he  demoted  luB- 
&eir  with  untiring  diligence  to  the  labors  of  his  profession.  During  this  time 
he  was  continually  rising  in  public  esteem  as  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability. 
Unambitious  of  political  distinction  he  devoted  but  little  attention  to  politics^ 
though  quite  earnestly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party. 

The  portion  of  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  resided  was  strongly  Demo- 
cratic. But,  notwithstanding  this,  he  had  so  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
community  that  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  Reg^ardless  of  popularity,  he  had  persistently  avowed  his  abhorrence 
of  slavery  'and  his  opposition  to  the  perfidious  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Conu 
promise. 

The  course  which  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  seemed  in 
favor  of  pursuing,  by  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  slaveholders,  alienated  many 
from  the  party,  and  secured  quite  a  political  revolution.  Mr.  Sherman  was  the 
candidate  of  those  who  desired  that  Freedom  should  be  inscribed  upon  onr 
National  banner.  The  majority  of  the  intelligent  men  who  peopled  hb  district* 
regardless  of  the  shackles  of  party,  rallied  around  Freedom's  banner,  and  thus 
Mr.  Sherman  was  elected.  Both  of  the  old  parties  melted  away  before  the 
indignant  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  proposition  to  make  slavery  the 
comer-stone  of  our  Republic. 

This  event  opened  to  Mr.  Sherman  a  new  career,  and  changed  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  his  life.  The  next  year,  1855,  he  was  President  of  the  first  Republican 
State  Convention,  which  nominated  Salmon  P.  Chase,  one  of  the  most  devoted- 
sons  of  freedom,  as  Governor  of  Ohio.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  of 
that  year,  there  was  a  protracted  and  intensely  exciting  conflict  between  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  partisans  of  slavery,  in  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Sherman  ardently  supported  General  Banks* 
freedom's  candidate. 

Outrages  had  been  perpetrated,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which  roused  tbe 
indignation  of  the  North.  Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee formed  to  investigate  those  outrages.  Three  months  were  employed  in 
Kansas  in  taking  testimony,  amidst  all  the  fierce  forays,  burnings  and  murders 
of  what  proved  to  be  but  the  incipient  stage  of  our  civil  war.  He  wrote  the 
report  presented  by  the  Committee.  It  was  so  admirably  composed  in  ita 
boldness,  its  candor,  its  enlarged  patriotism,  that  it  at  once  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Sherman  national  reputation. 

During  three  successive  Congresses,  those  of  1856,  1858  and  i860,  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  re-elected  almost  without  opposition.  He  actively  participated  in  the 
debates,  and  served  faithfully  on  many  important  committees.  In  the  Thirty-. 
sixth  Congress,  whose  session  commenced  in  December,  1858,  there  was  a  veiy 
fierce  controversy  over  the  election  of  a  Speaker.  There  were  three  parties  in 
the  House,  the  Republican,  the  Democratic,  and  the  so-called  American.  The 
Democrats  had  a  large  minority.  The  Americans,  about  thirty  in  number,  held 
the  balance  of  power.  For  nine  weeks  this  almost  unprecedented  struggle  oon» 
tinned.  During  this  time  Congress  presented  a  scene  of  the  most  intenM 
excitement,  with  occasional  disgraceful  outbreaks  of  violence. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.     Mr.  Helper,  oC 
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North  Carolina,  had  written  ^  boolt  earnestly  cummr^oiBInjj  tl>c  sv^bitltuibn  of 
freedom  for  slavery  in  the  state,  Mr.  Sherman  htul  rccuJOLUcn^lcJ  ihlh  Look, 
This  excited  the  ire  of  the  pro-slavery  party.  He  was  notnin^^tcd  for  J?!pcaker  by 
the  friends  of  freedom.  The  only  charge  brought  a^Jiinat  him  hy  vhc  pro- 
slavery  party  was  that  he  h^d  rcciim.UL+iJctl  Hcipk:i\  Ijuo^-  >Juju:  uf  those 
who  affiliated  with  the  pro-sbvery  party  dared  vote  for  htm. 

On  many  successive  ballots  Mr*  Sherman  was  within  Ihree  votes  of  an  elec- 
tion. The  lines  were  so  distinctly  drawn  that  it  at  length  became  manifeit  that 
he  could  not  be  elected.  There  was  also  imminent  danger  that  a  coalittdn 
would  be  formed  between  the  Democratic  and  the  American  parties.,  wbkh 
would  place  an  advocate  of  national  slavery  in  the  chair.  This,  at  :he  tirae, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  all  the  friends  of  freedom  as  a  great  disaster 

Mr.  Sherman  ascertained  that  three  mcmbersj  who  would  [»ot  vole  for  hhn, 
were  willing  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pennington,  of  New  Jersey.  He.  therefore^  urged 
that  Mr.  Pennington  should  be  nominated  in  his  stead.  This  was  done,  and 
Mr.  Pennington  was  elected.  During  this  CongreM,  Mr.  Sherman  acted  bjs 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meanv.  This  introduced  him  to  the 
financial  branch  of  legislation.  To  this  most  important  and  difEcult  depart- 
ment of  political  economy  M  r.  Shennan  has  since  devoted  his  untiring  energies. 
It  has  become  the  chief  employment  of  his  official  life. 

In  March,  i86i,  upon  the  appointment  of  Governor  Chase  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  his  consequent  resignation  of  his  &eat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  to  represent  Ohio  for  the  full  term  of  six 
years.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  extra  se^^ion  in  March.  It  then  became  evident 
that  the  Southern  States  would  carry  out  their  threats  to  attempt  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  There  was  a  lingering  hesitation,  even  in  the  Repnblican  party, 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  awful  arbitrament  of  war. 

But  Mr.  Sherman,  from  the  first,  held  firmly  to  the  sentiment  lh*t  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  peaceably  if  we  could,  forcibly  if  we  mu^t«  He  urged 
immediate  preparation  for  war.  He  supported  every  measure  to  give  the  army 
strength  and  security.  He  was  placed  on  the  Committee  of  Finance,  with  Sen- 
ator Fessenden,  of  Maine,  as  Chairman.  He  took  a  leadittg  part  in  alj  the 
financial  legislation  during  the  war,  and  has  so  continued  to  act  until  the  present 
time,  1874. 

In  the  year  1864  Mr.  Fessenden  wis  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy^  and  Mr. 
Sherman,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  Since  the  year  1S66  he  has  continu- 
ously occupied  that  post.  lo  this  moit  important  o(hce^  which  very  few  in  our 
nation  are  qualified  to  fill,  he  has  largely  participated  in  forming  and  passing 
every  measure  of  finance,  banking  and  currency  that  has  become  the  law. 

On  the  slavery  question  he  ever  occupied  what  may  be  called  a  conservative 
position.  He  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  its  inevitable  results,  the 
full  citizenship  of  the  emancipated,  as  &  necessary  incident  and  consequence  oF 
the  war,  to  be  asserted  and  maintained  as  rapidly  as  public  policy  would  allow, 
but  not  to  be  pressed  so  as  lo  jeopard  the  main  issue  —  the  presenation  of  the 
Union.     In  that  respect  he  wa%  in  cordial  sympathy  with  President  Lincoln, 

Mr.  Sherman  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  in  1S66  and  in  iByt,  HU  present 
term  expires  in  1879.     ^^  ^^  survive*  his  term,  this  will  make  a  period  of  1 
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sccutive  service  in  Congress  of  twenty-four  years.  There  is  not  a  legislative 
body  on  this  globe  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  truly  noble  men,— 
men  of  the  purest  character  and  the  most  exalted  attainments, — than  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  But  among  them  all  there  is  no  name  which  is  now  pro- 
nounced, or  probably  ever  will  be  pronounced,  with  more  veneration  than  that 
of  John  Sherman. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAITE. 

[See  page  735.] 

Morrison  Remick  Waite  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  the  29th  of 
Nov.,  1816.  His  father,  Henry  Matson  Waite,  occupied  the  distinguished  post 
of  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut.  With  such  parentage,  his  early  advantages  of 
education  were  of  a  high  order. 

In  the  year  1S37  he  graduated  at  Yale  College.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  his  father's  office.  Intending  to  make  the  West  his  home,  he  closed  hU 
studies  in  Maumee  City,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  Ohio.  Here 
he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  tlie  law  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Young.  In  1850  the  firm  removed  to  the  flourishing  City  of  Toledo,  where  soon 
after  Mr.  Waite  entered  into  partnership  with  a  younger  brother,  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  1874.  The  following  discriminating  sketch  of 
his  character  is  abbreviated  from  an  article  in  Zion's  Herald^  written  by  one 
who  had  taken  great  pains  to  obtain  accurate  information  respecting  his  char- 
acter and  career : 

Mr.  Waite  has  quietly  and  unostentatiously  pursued  his  professional  labors, 
growing  in  influence  and  power  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  citizen.  He  has 
been  generally  regarded  in  the  law  circles  of  Ohio  for  some  years  as  the  lead- 
ing counselor  and  advocate  in  the  northwestern  part  of  that  state,  and  as  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  section  of  the  Union.  His  practice  has  Imcn  very 
large  and  lucrative,  and  has  brought  with  it  an  ample  and  honestly-acquired 
fortune.  He  has  steadily  refusal  to  embark  in  any  of  the  numerous  speculative 
enterprises  of  recent  years,  no  matter  how  alluring  they  might  be,  which  ha%-e 
generally  resulted  in  enriching  a  few  men  at  the  expense  of  the  man.y. 

He  is  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  genial  nature,  of  fine  social  «jur.liti.'  •  \ 
reasonably  free  in  the  dispensati<m  of  his  bounties.  He  has  not  only  kt*;.*  1  •  - 
self  free  from  personal  and  social  vices,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  religious  princ- 
ples  and  associations. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  him  that  he  is  a  man  of  strict  probity  and  in- 
tegrity of  character,  of  decided  convictions,  and  of  courteous  and  concili;:  -ry 
manners.  It  is  also  conccilcd  that  he  is  a  man  of  strong  and  solid  abilities.  \\\\ 
of  more  than  average  acquirements  as  compared  with  other  members  of  (he 
legal  pn)fession  in  the  cla-ss  to  which  lie  belongs.  It  is,  moreover,  claimed  by 
his  friends  that  he  is  profoun<lly  versed  in  several  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  law,  and  that  he  is  a  constant  and  thorough  student.  It  is  also 
stated  by  one  who  has  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  the  case,  that 
Judge  Waite  is  well  informcil  in  history,  literature,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences* 
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and  that  he  is  a  close  student  of  the  social^  political^  and  tinandal  queationa 

of  the  day. 

In  politics  be  was  a  Whig  unttl  the  formation  of  the  present  Republican 
party,  with  which  he  has  aciiforinly  votet^-  At  the  same  lime  he  is  qitltc  frcft 
from  mere  partisan  feelings.  He  has  never  held  any  polUitia!  ofiice^  excepting 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Lct^islature  id  the  years  1849  aud  iZ^o,  aUhough  often 
urged  to  permit  the  use  of  hi:^  name  a%  a  catidldate  for  the  Federal  Legislature 
and  for  other  offices.  In  1 8 63  he  cojisenled*  at  the  request  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  his  party^  to  run  for  Congress  against  James  M.  Ashley,  the 
regular  nominee  of  his  party  in  hia  district.  The  votes  c&Bt  were  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  two  Republican  and  Ihe  one  Democratic  candidates — Mr* 
Waite  receiving  in  Toledo  2 ,^00  votes,  which  was  I^JOO  in  eicesa  of  the  usual 
vote  of  his  party  in  that  city.  U  ha^  aKvays  been  daitned  that  he  was  defeated 
by  dishonorable  means  on  the  part  of  Ashley's  friends. 

Mr.  Waite  has  several  timt:s  received  the  lender  of  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  but  he  has  preferred  hitherto  to  remain  at  the  bar* 
His  popularity,  gained  by  the  qualitleE;  of  mind  and  habits  of  life  which  he  has 
illustrated  among  his  acquaintances.  Is  shotrn  not  only  by  the  number  of  vote« 
he  received  in  his  canvass  for  Congress,  but  in  his  election  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  the  electors  of  Toled<j  as  a  member  of  the  late  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Ohio,  and  of  which  he  wa:;  the  President. 

As  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Waite  was  appointed  in  18 71  one  of  the  counsel 
to  prepare  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  present  the  same  befor*  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  as  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  ca.^,  on  the  pari  of  the 
United  States,  fell  upon  Mr,  Cushing ;  but  if  atiy  one  will  take  pain-i  to  exam-, 
ine  the  reports  of  the  case,  a  ad  of  the  arguments  as  recently  publkhcd  by  the 
Appletons,  as  well  as  those  arguments  submitted  oraMy  as  those  submitted  in 
writing,  and  make  inquiries  of  persons  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  he  will  l>e 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Waite  conmbuied  very  materially  to  the  success  of  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  long  outstanding  and  bit- 
terly contested  questions  of  )he  greatest  moment. 

Among  his  associates  Jud^e  Waite  has  the  rcputntion  of  possessing  a  vigor- 
ous intellect,  which  readily  grasps  the  facts  and  law  of  a  case.  He  has  a  sound 
and  well-balanced  judgment^  and  a  large  share  of  practical  common  sense.  He 
is  blessed  with  robust  health,  is  industrious  in  his  habits,  and  possesses  an  equa^ 
ble  temper.  These  qualities  vill  find  ample  scope  and  play  in  his  new  sphere* 
There  is  additional  ground  for  satisfaction  in  believing  that  as  hii  appointment 
to  the  Chief  Justiceship  was  not  prompted  by  motives  of  party,  or  political 
policy,  he  entered  his  office  uii trammeled  by  close  political  alliance:^,  and  freft 
from  the  biases  and  prejudices  engendered  and  fostered  by  party  spirit  and 
party  contests. 

Judge  Waite  was  married  to  Miss  Amelia  C.  Warner,  of  Lyme,  Conn-, 
September  21,  1 840,  and  they  have  a  family  of  four  children  living,  one  having 
died  in  infancy. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  no  man  is  responsible  for  his  ancestors.  Is  it  not 
quite  as  true  that  to  a  great  extent  a  man's  ancestors  arc  responsible  firjr  him  ? 
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It  is  true  that,  save  in  exceptional  instances,  we  estimate  men  by  the  Tank,  ■fBi 
wealth,  or  influence  of  their  families  ;  by  what  may  be  called  the  incidents  of 
their  birth  and  condition  in  life.  The  only  true  tests  of  character  and  merit 
are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  man  himself — in  what  he  does  and  says  and  is. 
Nevertheless,  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  any  one  who  comes  to  the  front,  and 
assumes  the  dischaige  of  important  public  trusts — what  are  the  traits  and  quaU-> 
ties  which  he  may  be  justly  said  to  have  inherited  from  his  fathers— is  not  an 
unworthy  or  unprofitable  one.  Let  us  briefly  interrogate  the  records  in  regard 
to  Judge  Waile's  ancestors. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  our  new  Chief  Justice  comes  of  good  stock. 
"  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  good  blood  is  better  than  bad.  It  will  be 
seen,  also,  that  he  has  inherited  an  instinct  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
for  judicial  and  administrative  functions.  This  is  certain,  that  he  has  Beter 
failed  in  any  position  he  has  taken,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  widi 
experience  he  will  fill  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people. 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  TEOUMSEH  SHERMAN. 
[Seepage  839.] 

Our  deplorable  civil  war  developed  no  higher  military  ability,  in  any  1 
than  that  displayed  by  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman.  It  is  probably 
that  it  will  be  the  decision  of  military  critics,  capable  of  forming  an  intelligott 
opinion,  that  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  war,  that  which  exhibited  the 
highest  qualities  of  intellectual  power,  of  statesmanship  and  of  strategy  ' 
the  wonderful  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Physical  courage  is  a 
common-place  quality.  There  was  never  a  more  gallant  soldier  to  head  a  chaige 
than  the  unintellectual  Murat.  But  in  General  Sherman's  campaign  there  were 
devoloped  truly  Napoleonic  powers,  qualities  which  would  adorn  the  higheit 
positions  in  civil  as  well  as  military  life.  A  sketch  of  his  life  ought  not  therefore 
to  be  omitted  in  the  historical  annals  of  Ohio. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  an  elder  brother  of  Ohio's  illustrious  sen- 
ator, John  Sherman.  He  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  on  the  8th  of  FebniaiyB 
182a  When  but  nine  years  of  age  his  father,  a  man  of  much  distinction,  and 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died.  The  TK*idowed  mother  was  left 
with  eleven  young  children,  and  with  but  little  property.  The  father  jnsf1]r 
admired  the  character  of  the  renowned  Indian  Chieftain  Tecnmseh  and  attached 
his  name  to  the  new-bom  infant. 

The  Shermans  were  held  in  the  highest  respect.  The  members  of  the  bar 
knowing  how  light  must  be  the  purse  left  with  Mrs.  Sherman  decided  to  educate 
some  of  the  children  of  their  beloved  and  revered  brother  in  the  legal  proftssicm* 

Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  after  some  inquiries 
selected  William  as  the  child  of  his  adoption.  For  seven  years  the  bright  and 
energetic  boy  was  kept  in  school  at  Lancaster.  His  frank,  generous,  amiable 
disposition  won  the  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age  Mr.  Ewing  secured  a  cndctship  at  West  Point 
for  his  young  proi/^/e.    In  June  1836,  William  entered  that  renowned  militaij 
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school,  and  remained  there,  whh  but  on£  furlough  of  two  months,  until  his^ 
graduation  in  184a  He  stood  as  ^txth  in  his  cbs^  and  entered  the  urtillcf^ 
corps.  A  strong  attachment  had  very  naturally  arisen  between  "William  T> 
Sherman  and  Miss  Ellen,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ewiog.  A  lively^  comc^pondenc^ 
was  kept  up  between  the  two,  during  their  yen.m  of  separation.  Many  portions 
of  this  correspondence  have  been  published.  Hi^  tables  inclined  him  very  strongly 
to  a  military  life.    Just  before  his  graduntion  he  wrote  to  Miss  Ewing ; 

**  The  nearer  we  come  to  gr^duiLtion  dny^  the  higher  opinion  I  conceive  of  the 
duties  and  life  of  an  officer  of  the  United  Slates  army,  and  the  more  confirmed 
is  the  wish  of  spending  my  life  in  the  service  of  my  country/' 

In  some  respect  thecampaign^  which  resuUed  in  the  election  of  General  Har- 
rison, disgusted  his  friends  and  must  have  disgusted  the  general  himself  The 
intelligent  voters  of  the  United  States  were  called  upon  to  place  in  the  pt^id- 
ential  chair  a  man,  really  of  high  merit  and  noble  qualifications  for  the  office^ 
upon  the  ground  that  the  leather  string  of  his  door-btch  was  always  out  and 
that  he  could  give  his  guests  a  drink  of  hard  ctder>  The  innate  good  sense  of 
]roung  Sherman  led  him  to  despise  such  arguments.     He  wrote  to  Miss  Ewing: 

"  You  no  doubt  are  certain  that  General  Harrison  will  be  our  next  president* 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least  hope  of  such  a  change*  since  his  friends 
have  thought  proper  to  envelop  his  name  with  log  cabins,  gingerbread,  hard 
Older  and  such  humbugging,  tne  sole  object  of  which  is  plainly  to  deceive  and 
mislead  his  ignorant  and  prejudiced  though  honest  fellow  citizens,  whilst  his^ 
qualifications,  his  honesty,  his  merit  and  services  are  merely  alluded  to/* 

He  had  at  that  age  the  usual  qualities  of  a  frank,  tmpetuovis^  and  very  decided 
young  man.  He  was  at  the  farthest  remove  from  whit  was  called  a  "  lady's^ 
man."  The  frivolities  of  fashionable  life  had  no  charms  for  htm.  He  loved 
solitude,  books,  and  earnest  employments^  which  would  task  his  energies.  Most 
of  the  young  graduates  at  West  Point  dreaded  exceedingly  ba^nishment  to  a  mil- 
itary post,  far  away  in  the  wUdeniess,  where  wolves  and  panthers  roamed^  and 
Indians  still  more  wild.  But  the  poetic  nature  of  young  Sherman  craved  adven- 
tures in  the  midst  of  those  solitudes.  Just  before  graduating,  he  wrote  to  a. 
friend : 

*'  I  propose  and  intend  to  go  into  the  infantry,  be  stationed  in  the  Far  West, 
out  of  the  reach  of  what  is  termed  civiUxatiooi  and  there  remain  as  long  as  poi- 
sible." 

He  was  appointed  first  lieutenant^  and  was  sent  to  Florida,  mostly  on  garrison 
duty,  though  he  participated  in  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  It  was 
a  weary  life  one  was  compelled  to  lead  in  that  fiontter  post^  where  every  fiber 
of  the  body  seemed  enervated  by  the  sultry  cU me.  There  were  hut  few  books 
to  be  had,  and  they  were  soon  exhausted.  Vigorous  study  seemed  impossible^ 
Lieutenant  Sherman  endeavored  to  beguile  the  hours  by  surrounding  himself 
with  pets.  A  soldier  who  can  find  joy  in  "  tending  innumerable  chickens,  tame 
pigeons,  white  rabbits,  a  little  fawn,  crows,  a  cnme,  and  a  full  blooded  Indian, 
pony,"  must  have  a  warm  heart. 

In  1842  Lieutenant  Sherman  was  removed,  with  his  company,  to  Fort  Mor-^ 
gan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  and  soon  after  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Moultrie,  in  Charleston  harbor.     Here  he  could  not  resist  the  hospitality  of  the 
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Charlestonians ;  and  though  his  choice  amusements  were  hunting  and  fishings 
he  passed  many  agreeable  hours  in  cultivated  social  circles,  which  his  presence 
ever  adorned. 

He  was  next  appointed  on  a  board  of  officers  to  examine  the  claims  of  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  fctr  horses  furnished  the  army  in  the  Seminole  war.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  study,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  the  face  of  the 
country  in  a  military  point  of  view  Little  did  he  then  imagine  that  he  was  to 
lead  an  army  through  those  wide-spread  territories,  and  that  the  information  he 
was  then  so  carefully  storing  up,  of  the  topography  and  resources  of  the  South, 
would  prove  of  inestimable  practical  advantage  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

We  see  this  same  remarkable  development  of  character  upon  his  return  to 
Fort  Moultrie.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  much  in  General  Sherman's  career 
which  reminds  the  student  of  history  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  Napoleon  I. 
He  wrote  from  Fort  Moultrie : 

"Since  my  return  I  have  not  been  running  about  in  the  city  or  the  island  as 
heretofore,  but  have  endeavored  to  interest  myself  in  Blackstone.  I  have  read 
all  four  volumes  ;  Starkie  on  Evidence,  and  other  books,  semi-legal  and  semi- 
historical.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  a  list  of  such  books  as  you 
were  required  to  read,  not  including  your  local  or  state  law.  I  intend  to  read 
the  seconil  and  third  volumes  of  Blackstone  again  ;  also  Kent's  Commentaries, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  common 
law  practice. 

*'  This  course  of  study  I  have  adopted  from  feeling  the  want  of  it  in  the  duties 
to  which  I  was  lately  assigned.  I  have  no  idea  of  making  the  law  a  profession. 
But  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  it  is  my  duty  and  interest  to  be  prepared  for  any 
situation  that  fortune  or  luck  may  ofler.  It  is  for  this  alone  I  prepare,  and  not 
ior  professional  practicw*** 

After  serving  for  a  short  time  at  the  Augusta  arsenal,  and  attending  a  court- 
martial  at  Wilmington,  when  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  he  was  sent  to  Pitts* 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  recruiting  service.  Siwn  we  find  him  on  ship-board, 
sailing  around  Cape  Horn,  for  California.  There  he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Persifer  F.  Smith,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  to  Stephen  W.  Kearney. 
These  duties  he  discharged  so  faithfully  as  to  secure  the  warm  commendatiom 
of  his  superior  officers. 

In  the  year  1S50  he  returned  to  the  States,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Ewing, 
at  the  resilience  of  her  father.  These  hajipy  nuptials  were  graced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  Zachary  Taylor.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage he  was  breveted  captain  for  meritorious  services,  and  was  sent  rir:»l  to 
Missouri  and  then  to  New  Orleans. 

Tliere  can  be  hardly  any  employment  more  wearisome  to  an  energetic  young 
man  than  garrison  duty  in  time  of  peace.  The  jKiy  is  small,  and  llic  ilaily  rou- 
tine exceedingly  irksome.  Promotion  was  very  slow.  Captain  Sherman  had 
now  been  thirteen  years  in  the  army.  Acting  for  a  time  ai  conimissan',  he  had 
l)een  thrown  amt^ig  business  men.  The  practical  al)iliiies  he  had  displayed 
induced  some  wealthy  gentlemen  of  St.  Louis,  who  wished  to  establish  a  bank* 
ing  house  at  San  Francisco,  lO  offer  him  the  position  of  manager. 
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He  resigned  his  commLs^ion  m  the  army,  and  at  The  close  of  the  yeir  1853, 
repaired  to  the  Pacific  coasts  doul>Llcss  intending  to  m^kc  that  his  re:ii(Jtnce  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  But  man  proposes  ;  God  disposes.  Ju  ihh  n^vf  Hplirrc 
of  business  he  gained  the  re£]>ect  of  the  whole  cotnm unity,  and  c»inhUf>hed  a 
character  of  unswerving  integrUy,  For  five  years  he  dt^voted  himself  to  his 
banking  duties,  and  in  1857  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  again  established 
himself  as  a  banker. 

His  family  connections  were  numerous  and  influent  iah  Some  of  his  brolliere- 
in-law  had  established  themselves  in  Kansas.  Captain  Sherrnuu  )!ieldmg  to 
their  solicitations,  repaired  to  UiU  new  and  thriving  realm^  whtre  ht:  opened  % 
law  office,  for  which  duties  his  previous  studies  had  well  prepared  him.  His 
brother  Ewings  were  hia  law  partners,  ant!  they  divided  the  Ubot>j  of  the  office 
between  them.  The  firm  attaitied  much  eminence,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  dcshnieii  oT  the  st.itc. 

The  practice  of  the  law  m  a  frontier  ti>wn,  with  all  Its  petty  and  painrwl  d^ 
tails,  was  not  congenial  labor  for  so  impetuous  «nd  entorpndng  a  spint  as  Gcn^ 
eral  Sherman  possessed,  l.ouisiana  was  then  establishing  a  military  academjf, 
Captain  Sherman  had  spent  many  years  In  the  South.  He  was  well  knusvn,  aivd 
his  superior  abiliiies  were  recogniacdn  He  was  offereJ  the  position  of  suiicrin- 
tendent,  with  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars.  A  better  choice  prob*' 
bly  could  not  have  been  made* 

In  1859  he  entered  upon  these  new  duties.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  woa  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself  wUh  ever-increofiing  strength.  Captain  Shtrman  was 
found  to  be  so  very  efficient  and  successful  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  tJie  n^w 
institution,  that  the  utmost  efforts  were  made  to  win  his  adhesion  to  thecau»e  of 
secession.     His  invariable  reply  was  : 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier  to  fight  for,  never  Again&t,  ihs  flag  to  which  he 
has  sworn  allegiance." 

Events  moved  rapidly.     Treasoo  and  secession  grew  rampant.     When  it  b^  ' 
came  manifest  that   Louisiana  would  join   in  the   atrocious   rebellion.  Captain 
Sherman  wrote  the  following  noble  letter  to  the  governor : 

"  Sir: — As  I  occupy  a  ^naji  military  position  under  this  state,  T  deem  it  proper 
to  acquaint  you  that  I  accepted  stich  a  position  when  Louisiana  wa^i  a  stale  id 
the  Union,  and  when  the  motto  of  the  seminaiy,  inseited  in  ,marhle  ovtt  th» 
door,  was : 

** '  By  the  liberality  of  the  General  Government  of  the  United  Stated.  Thfi 
Union  ;  £sto  Perpetua^  let  it  be  perpetoal/ 

'^  Recent  events  foreshadow  a  great  change,  and  it  becomes  alt  men  to  choo«fr. 
If  Louisiana  withdraws  from  the  Fedeml  Union,  1  prefer  to  maintain  my  allegi- 
ance to  the  old  Constitution  as  long  as  a  fragment  of  it  survives  ;  aiid  uiy  longer 
stay  here  would  be  wrong  in  every  sense  of  the  word^  1  beg  you  ttj  take  immc* 
diate  steps  to  relieve  me  as  superintendent  the  moment  the  state  deiermities  tQ 
secede  ;  for  on  no  earthly  account  will  I  do  any  act,  or  think  uny  thought,  hostile 
to  or  in  defiance  of  the  old  Govemroent  of  the  United  States  " 

Captain  Sherman  returned  to  St-  Louis,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  i]>augtirated 
President.  Hon.  John  Sherman,  the  younger  brother  of  Captain  Shetm.^tt,  was 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Unitc^d  States.     Captain  Sherman  hastened  to  Wa^thington. 
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He  knew  the  South  and  its  resources.  He  knew  the  maniacal  fury  with  which 
the  southerners  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  that  they  would  not  sheathe  it  antil 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  most  direful  of  war's  energies.  He  ^d 
everything  in  his  power  to  rouse  the  Government  to  a  conviction  of  the  tenribls 
struggle  fipon  which  it  had  entered. 

His  warnings,  then  deemed  extravagant,  have  since  been  preyed  to  be  dictated 
"by  sober  judgment.  The  North  and  the  South  were  alike  deceived.  The  soothe 
emers  thought  the  northerners  all  cowards,  because  they  despised  street  bimwb 
and  eschewed  the  duel.  They  imagined  that  a  few  chivalric  sonthxons  would 
chase  northern  armies  as  lions  pursue  the  sheep. 

The  northerners  supposed  that  the  South  could  make  but  a  feeble  fight ;  that, 
alarmed  by  the  menaces  of  a  servile  insurrection,  they  would  soon  throw  down 
their  arms  and  cry  for  mercy.  This  was  almost  the  invariable  opinion  of  intel- 
ligent men  in  the  North.  Captain  Sherman  happened  to  know  better.  As  ho 
was  urging  upon  President  Lincoln  the  necessity  for  the  most  prompt  and  vigorw 
ous  measures,  that  sagacious  man  replied : 

"  We  shall  not  need  many  men  like  you.  Captain  Sherman,  to  bring  this  oca- 
flict  to  an  end.     The  affair  will  soon  blow  over." 

A  call  was  issued  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  thna 
months.  The  announcement  of  this  measure  to  the  Secession  Congress  at 
Montgomery  created  roars  of  laughter.  Captain  Sherman  exclaimed,  in  sober 
sadness : 

**  What  folly  !  You  are  sleeping  on  a  volcano.  You  need  to  oiganiie  the 
ivhole  military  power  of  the  North  for  this  desperate  struggle.  You  do  not 
understand  this  people.  Why,  if  we  should  have  a  reverse  beyond  the  Potomac^ 
the  very  women  of  Washington  would  cut  the  throats  of  our  wounded 
with  their  case-knives." 

He  was  deemed  insane.  The  fact  was  that  he  was  almost  the  only  i 
in  the  nation,  l^g  were  the  insane  ones,  who  imagined  that  seventy-five  1 
sand  volunteers  would  close  the  war  in  a  three  months*  campaign.  Though  not 
a  little  disheartened  by  the  languid  movements,  he  accepted  a  commission  as 
Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regular  Infantry,  Well  instructed  military  offioen 
were  then  greatly  needed  to  organize  the  shapeless  masses  of  the  infantiy* 
Colonel  Sherman  reported  to  General  Scott,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  com* 
mand  of  a  fort  near  Washington.  His  regiment  was  called  into  action  in  tho 
disastrous  defeat  at  Bull  Run.  In  this  dreadful  panic  his  regiment,  notwith- 
standing the  coolness  and  efforts  of  its  commander,  was  swept  away  in  extremo 
confusion  by  the  surging  billows  of  the  fugitives. 

General  Robert  Anderson  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  at 
Kentucky.  He  knew  Colonel  Sherman,  and,  appreciating  his  high  militaiy 
abilities,  asked  that  he  might  serve  under  him.  As  General  Anderson  in  conso» 
quence  of  ill  health  retired.  Colonel  Sherman  by  seniority  was  placed  in  supreme 
command.  The  responsibility  was  terrible.  The  lives  of  thousands  might  b« 
sacrificed  by  an  injudicious  movement.  Modestly  the  young  general  remon* 
stratcd  against  assuming  responsibilities  so  immense.  He  entreated  General 
Anderson  and  the  President  not  to  place  him  in  so  conspicuous  a  position.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  enter  upon  any  perils  and  any  i 
ity  of  labor. 
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It  was  then  generally  supposed  that  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
i^as  amply  sufficient  to  hold  Kentucky  m  check.  The  state  con  tamed  a  popul^ 
tion  of  over  a  million.  Two  hundred  thousiind  were  able-bodied  men*  Tbcy 
were  mostly  violent  secession tstS|  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  The  ad-^ 
joining  Confederate  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  could  pour  in 
many  thousands  at  a  few  days*  wiming,  to  aid  their  rebel  brethren  m  Kentucky. 
General  Sherman  saw  all  this  with  clear  vision. 

The  Secretary  of  War  visited  Louisville.  "  How  many  men/'  he  inquires^ 
*  does  your  depirtm  ent  need  ?  ** 

*'  Sixty  thousand,"  was  the  prompt  reply^  '*  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  two  hundred  thousand  to  finish  the  war  in  this  section/' 

Again  he  was  deemed  insa.ne«  But  when  a  few  months  afterward  a  million 
:and  a  half  of  men  marshaled  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  all  candid  men  were 
ready  to  admit  that  there  wa^  at  Icoat  sojie  method  in  General  Sherman's  mad- 
ness. 

It  must  indeed  have  been  distressing  to  General  Sherman  to  accept  a  com- 
mand with  the  full  assurance  that  he  had  by  no  means  the  requisite  force  to 
meet  its  responsibilities.  The  War  Depart  men  t^  surprised  at  the  Inrge  demand 
•of  the  general,  relieved  him  of  his  command  uid  sent  him  to  Benton  Barrack*, 
in  Missouri,  to  drill  recruits. 

But  such  ability  and  energy  as  General  Sherman  possessed  coald  not  be 
repressed.  When  General  Grant  moved  upon  Fort  Do  nelson,  General  Sherman 
was  stationed  at  Paducah  to  forward  supplies.  When  the  estpedition  wis  sent 
up  the  Tennessee,  General  Sherman  was  placed  tn  command  of  one  of  the 
divisions.  Here  his  military  abilities  shone  with  great  luster  and  gave  him  daily 
mcreasing  reputation. 

When  General  Grant  assumed  the  command  in  the  place  of  General  Smith, 
he  found  General  Sherman,  his  former  companion  at  West  Point,  in  the  advance 
at  the  unaccountable  and  fatal  encampment  at  Pittsburgh  Landing.  We  have  no 
space  here  to  describe  this  sanguinary  and  awful  conflict.  Whoever  was  account- 
able for  the  faults  displayed  on  that  occasion,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  h\% 
coolness  and  courage  did  much  to  check  the  panic  and  retrieve  the  distre^  of 
that  melancholy  day.  He  ha  J  three  horses  shot  under  him,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  hand.  General  Halleck,  who  was  by  no  means  accustomed  to  use  ihe 
language  of  unmerited  panegjric,  wrote  : 

"  General  Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  6th,  and  contribuloi 
largely  to  the  glorious  victory  of  the  7:h/' 

General  Halleck  now  assumed  the  command,  exercising  caution  even  exceed- 
ing the  rashness  which  had  previously  been  displajcd.  General  Sherman  was 
assigned  to  the  most  important  positions.  Twice  he  met  the  enemy  with  an  ad- 
mirable disposition  of  his  forces,  and  his  victory  was  complete. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Corinth,  General  Sherman  was  ordered  westward  to 
Memphis.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  secessionists  in  that  region,  who  wene 
perpetrating  nameless  guerilla  outrages,  firing  murderously  npon  passing  steam^ 
boats,  and  as  spies  keeping  the  enemy  informed  of  every  movement,  be  issued 
orders,  as  he  set  out  on  his  march  towards  Vi^iksburg,  which  have  been  denoun- 
ced as  unnecessarily  severe.    Perhaps  they  were  so.     Perhaps  a  more  thorough 
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acquaintance  with  the  annoyances  the  general  had  encountered  in  the  very  1 
of  the  rebellion,  from  both  men  and  women,  whose  malignity  knew  no  1 
would  in  some  degree  modify  that  opinion. 

General  Sherman  reached  Vicksburg  on  Christmas  eve,  at  the  head  of  forty- 
two  thousand  men.  The  record  of  this  eventful  siege  would  require  a  volume 
instead  of  the  few  paragraphs  which  can  be  allotted  to  it  here.  It  is  enough* 
to  say  that  the  measures  won  the  cordial  approval  of  General  Grant.  In  the  her- 
culean attempt  to  burst  into  the  Yazoo  through  the  entanglement  of  the  bayoiui 
Admiral  Porter  testified  that  "  no  other  general  could  have  done  better,  or  a 
well  as  Sherman." 

I  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  General  Grant's  well-earned  fame  when  we 
state  that  General  Sherman  suggested  the  plan  of  running  the  batteries  and 
marching  up  from  the  south,  so  as  to  attack  the  works  at  Vicksburg  in  the  xcnr. 
As  an  honest  biographer,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  General  Sherman  did  not,  aft 
that  time,  enjoy  the  coiifidcnce  of  the  intelligent  people  of  the  North.  Menj 
stories  were  told,  greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  representing  him  as  expressing  him- 
self with  ver)'  undue  emphasis  as  friendly  to  slavery  and  hostile  to  emancipa- 
tion. I  have  no  heart  to  repeat  tho^e  stories,  to  the  injury  of  one  who  merits  a 
nation's  gratitude,  liut  historical  verity  compels  me  to  allude  to  them.  To  con- 
ceal Grant's  movement,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  feint  against  Haines*  Blufi^ 
which  of  course  could  not  be  a  successful  attack.  The  magnanimous  Genend 
Grant  said  to  his  friend  Sherman  : 

*'  I  hate  to  ask  you  to  do  it ;  because  the  feivcr  of  the  North  will  accuse  jov. 
of  being  rebellious  again.** 

The  measure  was  skillfully  performed,  and  the  end  accomplished.  And  now 
almost  every  day  brought  its  battle  ;  and  General  Sherman  was  continually  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fight.  General  Grant,  in  his  oflicial  report,  bore  the  most 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  military  ability  displayed  by  Cienernl  Sherman  in  hia 
demonstration  upon  Haines*  Bluff,  in  his  subsequent  rapid  march  to  join  the 
army,  in  his  management  at  Jackson,  and  in  "  his  almost  unequaled  march  from 
Jackson  to  Bridgeport,  and  passage  of  the  Black  River." 

General  Sherman's  commanding  powers  as  a  soldier  secured  for  him  immedU 
promotion  as  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  Ohio  had  then  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  regiments  in  the  field,  which  was  nominally  a  force  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  men.  But  the  ravages  of  the  ^-ar  had  been 
such  that  fifty  thousand  new  recruits  were  wanted  to  fill  up  those  regiments.  On 
the  nth  of  October  General  Sherman  left  Memphis  to  march  as  rapidly  as  poa- 
sible  to  Chattanooga,  to  the  relief  of  General  KoMrcians. 

The  march  through  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country  was  very  diflliculL  It 
was  not  till  the  niiiUlle  of  October  that  Sherman  reached  Chattanooga.  The 
great  battle  was  soon  fought.  To  the  victory  (icncral  Sherman  contributed  an 
essential  part.  Soon  after  this  Gcner.il  Giant,  in  reward  for  his  signal  ser\*icea, 
wa-  v.ii^iod  to  the  high  dignity  of  the  licutenant-geneialbhi}).  Magnanimously 
he  wrote  to  his  beloved  companion  in  arms  : 

*•  Dear  Sherman  —  I  w.nnt  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  McTherson  as  the 
men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  feel  indebted  for  whatever  I  have  had  of  suc- 
cess.    How  far  your  advice  and  assistance  have  been  of  help  to  uic,  you  know* 
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How  far  jrourcxecniiou  of  whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do  entitles  yon  to 
the  reward  I  am  recdvmg  you  c&ntiot  kiiow  as  well  as  I/^ 

In  Sherman's  reply  he  s&id,  in  words  which  do  alike  honor  Co  hi  a  intelligencer 
his  modesty,  and  his  high  patriqtic  principles,  "  Vou  do  yonrself  injustice  vnd 
us  too  much  honor^  in  assigning  to  ui>  Loo  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which  havtf 
led  to  your  high  advancement.  Vou  are  now  Washington'fti»ucCcssorj  and  occn- 
py  a  position  of  almost  dangerous  elevation.  But  if  you  dn  continue^  as  here- 
tofore, to  be  yourself,  simple^  honest,  and  unpretending,  you  wUl  enjoy  through 
life  the  respect  and  lov?  of  friends  and  the  homage  of  millions  of  human  beings 
who  will  award  you  a  large  s^hare  in  securing  to  them  and  their  descendants  a 
government  of  law  and  sLnbility/' 

Sherman  received  the  appointment  of  chief  commander  of  the  department  bt- 
twqen  the  Alleghames  and  the  Mississippi  River,  He  met  Graot  at  NaahvlUc, 
where,  quietly  seated  at  a  table  with  a  map  before  them,  in  long  coosultations 
they  planned  the  ensuing  campaigns*  He  was  now  intrusted  with  independent 
command,  having  a  vast  force  at  hts  disposal.  Flans  were  decide  d  upon  which 
would  task  the  energies  of  the  highest  milUary  genius*  The  following  sketch  of 
remarks  made  by  Sherman  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
plans  in  contemplation, 

"  At  a  signal  given  by  you  Scho6eld  will  drop  down  to  Hiawas»e«  and  roardi 
on  Johnston's  right.  Thomas,  with  forty-five  thousand  me d,  will  move  straight 
on  Johnston  wherever  he  may  be,  and  fight  him  to  the  best  advantage.  McPher- 
son,  with  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  men  in  Arocrica,  will  cress  the  Tennessee 
at  Decatur  and  feel  for  Thomas.  Should  Johnston  fall  behind  the  Chatt&hoo- 
chie  I  would  feign  to  the  right,  but  pass  to  the  left,  and  act  on  Atlanta.  ThU  U 
about  as  far  ahead  a^  t  feel  disposed  to  look/' 

The  three  armies  which  General  Sherman  had  under  his  command  numbered 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  General  Johnston  was,  perhaps  with  the  exceptioa 
of  General  Lee.  the  ablest  commander  of  the  Confederacy.  Early  in  April  the 
renowned  campaign  a'  General  Shennan  to  Atlanta,  Savannah  and  Raleigh  was 
commenced.  With  sixty  thousand  men  he  made  a  march  of  over  a  thousand 
miles,  through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  until 
his  victorious  columns  were  blended  with  the  triumphal  anny  of  General  Grant 
in  the  possession  of  Richmond,  and  the  hideous  rebellion  was  quelled. 

This  wonderful  campaign  of  Sherman  waSj  beyond  all  question,  the  moat 
brilliant  achievement  of  the  war.  It  was  brilliant,  but  it  was  awful.  No  tongue 
can  tell  the  woes  which  resulted  from  that  dreadful  march.  The  rebels  always 
fought  from  behind  carefully  prepared  ramparts.  These  formidable  works, 
bristling  with  artillery  and  musketry,  the  patriot  troops  were  compelled  to 
storm.  Though  the  rebels  were  ever  beaten,  and  driven  to  other  intrenchments 
in  the  rear,  the  Union  victories  were  purchased  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  life* 
Each  death  sent  a  wail  of  grief  to  some  distant  home.  In  these  dreadful  battles 
the  patriots  lost  on  thc6rst  forty  miles  of  their  march,  nearly  five  thousand  men* 
The  rebels  lost  perhaps  half  as  many  more.  Thus  the  groans,  which  rote 
from  the  mangled  and  the  dying  on  thes^e  fields  of  blood,  were  echoed  back  from 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand  woe-stricken  families.  Many  children  were 
made  orphans ;  many  maidens  loat  their  lovers ;  many  mothers  were  widowed 
and  doomed  to  life-long  want* 
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But  onward  advanced  the  impetuous  columns  of  Sherman,  sweeping  all  oppo- 
sition before  them.  In  one  short  battle  on  the  27th  of  May,  three  thcusand 
patriot  soldiers  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  terrible  enginery  of  war,  while  the 
rebels,  behind  good  breastworks,  lost  but  four  hundred  and  fifty.  At  lengtll, 
through  a  long  series  of  bloody  battles,  Atlanta  was  reached  and  captured* 
Seventy-two  days  had  been  occupied  in  advancing  one  hundred  miles.  In  one 
of  the  battles  before  that  strongly  intrenched  city  General  Sherman  strode  down 
five  thousand  rebel  soldiers  while  his  own  loss  was  but  six  hundred.  Bat  these 
five  thousand  men  were  our  fellow-countrymen,  with  parents,  and  many  with. 
wives  and  children,  whose  tears  have  not  yet  ceased  to  flow. 

General  Sherman's  care  of  his  soldiers  and  tender  regard  for  the  feeling  of 
his  officers  won  for  him  the  warmest  affection  of  his  whole  army.  He  intended 
to  make  Atlanta  the  base  of  his  infinitely  important  future  operations,  which 
were  kept  a  profound  secret  even  from  his  subordinate  officers.  He  deemed  it 
needful  that  the  whole  of  Atlanta  should  be  converted  into  a  military  foitretia 
and  that  no  reljel  families  should  be  left  there  to  consume  his  provisions,  spy  oat 
his  plans  and  communicate  them  to  the  enemy.  He  therefore  issued  an  order 
that  all  the  inhabitants  should  leave  the  place.  Those  who  professed  to  adhere 
to  the  Union,  were  to  be  carefully  transported  to  the  North,  within  the  Unioa 
lines,  there  to  be  tenderly  fed  and  housed  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Those  who  adhered  to  the  rebellion  were  ordered  to  go  to  the  south,  within  the 
rebel  lines,  where  the  Confederate  Government  was  bound  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  remonstrating  against  this  order,  addressed  the  follow- 
ing pathetic  appeal  to  General  Sherman : 

"It  involves  in  the  aggregate  consequences  appalling  and  heart-rendering. 
Many  poor  women  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.  Others  have  yonng 
children,  and  their  husbands  are  either  in  the  army,  prisoners  or  dead.  Some 
say  *  I  have  such  an  one  sick  at  home.  Who  will  wait  on  them  when  I  am 
gone  ?  *  Others  say  *  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  have  no  houses  to  go  to,  and  no 
means  to  buy,  build  or  rent  any.    No  parents,  relatives  or  friends  to  go  to.* 

"  The  country,  south  of  this,  is  already  crowded  with  refugees,  and  without 
houses  to  accommodate  the  people.  Many  are  now  starving  in  churches  and 
other  out  buildings.  This  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  people  here, 
mostly  women  and  children,  to  find  any  shelter  ?  How  can  they  live  through 
the  Winter  in  the  woods?" 

In  General  Sherman's  reply  he  said,  "  I  give  full  credit  to  your  statement  of 
the  distress  that  will  be  occasioned,  and  yet  shall  not  revoke  my  order,  stmplj 
because  my  orders  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to 
prepare  for  the  future  struggles  in  which  millions,  3rea  hundreds  of  millions* 
outside  of  Atlanta  have  a  deep  interest. 

"  The  use  of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  its  character  Ai 
a  home  for  families.  You  cannot  qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  I  wilL 
War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  refine  it.  And  those  who  brought  war  on  our 
country  deserve  all  the  curses  and  maledictions  a  people  can  pour  out.  Yoa 
might  as  well  appeal  against  the  thunder-storm  as  against  the  terrible  hardships 
of  war. 

"  When  peace  comes,  you  may  call  upon  me  for  anything.      Then  will  I  shnre 
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with  you  the  last  crust,  And  witch  with  you  to  shield  your  homes  and  families 
against  danger  from  every  quarter.  Now  you  mu^t  go  and  lake  with  you  :hc 
old  and  feeble.  Feed  them  uid  nune  tbcm>  and  build  for  th«in^  Lit  more  quiet 
places,  proper  habitat  ion  s  to  shield  them  ugaiufit  the  weather,  utitli  the  mad  piiv 
sions  of  men  cool  down,  and  allow  the  Union  and  peace  once  more  to  settle  on 
jour  old  homes  of  Atlanta.** 

"  War  is  cruelty.  You  cannot  refine  it,"  Thi$  «enlbnent  was  certainly  true 
in  the  sense  in  which  General  Sherman  used  tL  You  cannot  throw  bomb  ^hclU 
affectionately,  and  make  cavalry  charges  in  a  gentle  and  loving  Jtpiriti  and  bom-^ 
bard  cities  without  endangering  the  limbs  of  mothers  and  maidens.  It  was  not 
very  modest  for  the  Secessionists  to  call  upon  our  govenunent  to  protect  the 
families  of  those  sol dinrrs  who  were  fighting  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  It 
was  right  for  General  Sherman  to  demand  that  the  Confederate  government, 
which  was  even  then  starving  tens  of  thousands  *>f  northern  prisoners  of  war 
at  Andersonville,  to  support  the  families  of  those  men  whom  that  government 
had  enlisted  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  our  national) ty. 

We  cannot  follow  General  Sherman  in  his  heroit;  march  to  Savannah.  On  the 
22d  of  December,  iS6S)  he  telegraphed  President  Lincoln  : 

"  I  beg  to  present  you*  as  i»  Chrijtmas  gift,  the  City  of  Savannal»»  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also  about  tweu.- 
ty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

On  the  15th  of  January  he  recommenced  his  march  through  South  Carolina 
to  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina-  About  the  middle  of  March  he  entered  Raleigh, 
the  victor  in  innumerable  battles,  and  having  severely  punished  and  greatly 
weakened  the  enemy,  his  magnificent  campaign  was  ended.  The  foe  could  no 
longer  oppose  him,  and  he  had  reached  a  point  from  which  he  held  unobstructed 
communication  with  the  army  of  General  GranL  On  the  13th  of  April,  as  these 
triumphant  columns  were  approaching  Raleigh^  the  joyful  shout  ran  along  the 
lines,  "  Lee  has  surrendered  his  whole  army  to  Grant,"  Sherman  issued  the 
following  order,  which  wa$  read  to  the  assembled  staff  ofHceis  and  commanders 
of  brigades: 

*'  The  general  commanding  announces  to  the  army  that  he  ha:»  oSicial  notice, 
from  General  Grant,  that  General  Lee  surrendered  to  him  his  entire  army  on  the 
9th  instant,  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 

**  Glory  be  to  God  and  our  country  ;  and  aH  honor  to  our  comrades  in  arma 
towards  whom  we  are  marching.  A  little  more  labor,  a  little  more  toil  on  onr 
part,  and  the  great  race  is  won,  and  our  Government  stands  regenerated  aAer 
its  four  years  of  bloody  war." 

Two  days  after  this,  on  (he  evening  of  the  t4th.  General  Johnston  sent  tn  a 
flag  of  truce,  with  proposals  for  surrender.  At  that  time  there  was  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion,  or  rather  there  was  no  established  opinion,  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  reconstructing  the  Rebel  States,  and  thut  reorganizing  the  Unioux  Gen- 
eral Sherman  made  proposal  to  Johnston,  10  lie  submitted  to  the  President, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Ihe  Government,  He 
was  mistaken.  The  Government  rejected  them,  and  so  did  the  nation  at  large* 
But  no  one  can  doubt  the  purity  <t(  General  Sherman^a  motives,  in  his  earnest 
desire  to  reunite  the  North  and  South  in  the  bonds  of  a.  lasting  peace.    General 
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Sherman,  being  informed  of  the  rejection,  at  Washington,  of  the  memonmdaiB 
of  agreement,  notified  General  Johnston  of  the  fact,  and  demanded  surrender 
upon  the  same  terms  granted  to  General  Lee.  Johnston's  condition  was  hope- 
less, and  the  surrender  was  made. 

The  renown  of  General  Sherman  was  now  such  that  very  many  urged  his 
claims  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  When  that  high 
office  was  conferred  upon  General  Grant,  the  position  of  Lieut  General,  which  he 
was  thus  called  upon  to  vacate  was,  by  universal  assent,  conferred  upon  General 
Sherman.  From  that  day  to  this  his  popularity  has  been  on  the  increase^ 
and  none  will  deny  that  he  merits  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  which  he  has  so 
efficiently  and  faithfully  served. 
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A  difficulty  arose  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  those  of  the  then  Territory  of  Michigan  which  calls  for 
brief  notice.  The  Ordinance  of  the  United  States  Congress  of 
1789  providing  for  a  government  for  the  Northwest  Territory,  de* 
fined  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  present  States  of  Ohio,  In* 
diana  and  Illinois,  by  the  line  dividing  the  United  States  from  the 
British  Possessions.  There  was  also  a  proviso  included  that 
Congress  might  hereafter  form  one  or  two  states  in  the  territory 
north  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  from  the  extreme  southerly 
bend  of  Lake  Michigan. 

When  in  1802  the  people  of  Ohio  were  authorised  to  form  a 
state  constitution  the  northern  boundary  was  defined  by  Con- 
gress, as  formed  '*  by  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southerly  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  running  east,  after  inter- 
secting the  due  north  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
(the  Maumee),  until  it  shall  intersect  Lake  Erie  or  the  territorial 
line,  and  thence  with  the  same  through  Lake  Erie  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania line." 
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The  Maumee  River  was  then  called  the  Great  Miami  or  Miami 
of  the  Lake.  In  1808  the  Territory  of  Michigan  was  organized. 
The  boundaries  were  defined  as  including  "  the  territory  which  lies 
north  of  a  line  drawn  east  from  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake 
Michigan,  until  it  shall  intersect  Lake  Erie,  and  east  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  said  southerly  bend  through  the  middle  of  said 
lake  to  its  northern  extremity,  and  thence  due  north  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States." 

It  was  subsequently  found  that  such  a  line  was  impossible.  A 
line  running  due  east  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, instead  of  striking  Lake  Erie,  would  pass  nearly  eight  miles 
south  of  its  shores,  dividing  the  Counties  of  Cuyahoga,  Geauga  and 
Ashtabula.  Thus  there  was  disputed  territory  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  north  line  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  about 
eight  miles  in  width  in  the  east,  and  five  miles  in  the  west  This 
land  included  much  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve.  It  was  very- 
valuable  farming  land.  It  commanded  much  of  the  commerce  of 
the  vast  lakes.  But  what  rendered  it  particularly  important  was, 
that  it  contained  the  excellent  harbor  on  the  Maumee  where  the 
beautiful  City  of  Toledo  now  stands.  The  place  was  then  called 
Swan  Creek. 

As  the  country  of  Ohio  became  rapidly  settled,  and  internal 
improvements  of  great  magnitude  were  contemplated,  and  espec- 
ially a  canal  to  traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  the  State^  from 
Cincinnati  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Maumee,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ohio  deemed  the  possession  of  this  territory  of  vital  im- 
portance.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Congress  intended  that 
the  northern  boundary  of  Ohio  should  extend  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  There  can  be  as  little  question  that  the  boundary  which 
Congress,  with  its  then  limited  geographical  knowledge,  ^HneUf 
defined^  did  not  extend  to  those  shores,  or  rather  was  an  impotsi* 
ble  one. 

The  Territory  of  Michigan  was  also  rapidly  filling  up  with  an 
intelligent,  vigorous  and  enterprising  population.  That  magnifi- 
cent peninsula  extended  far  away  into  the  icy  north,  up  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree  of  latitude.  Her  far-seeing  statesmen  were  alive  to 
the  importance  of  a  commercial  center  in  her  most  southern  and 
sunny  region. 

The  few  inhabitants  in  the  then  wilderness  of  Swan  Creek  were 
very  anxious  that  their  little  town  should  be  made  the  terminatioa 
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of  the  Maumee  CanaL  They  therefore  petitioned  Governor  LucA^ 
to  extend  the  Uws  of  Ohio  over  them.  The  authorities  of  Michi- 
gan had  previously  exercised  jurisdiction  there.  In  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  the  Le^slature  of  Ohio,  on 
the  twenty- third  of  February,  iS^Sj  passed  a  law  extending  the 
dominion  of  the  state  over  that  region. 

But  only  a  few  days  before  this  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Michigan,  alarmed  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  afTairs,  had  passed^ 
on  the  twelfth  of  February,  "An  act  to  prevent  the  organization 
of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,"  By  this  act  any  person  who  should  exercise  any  offi- 
cial functions  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  un- 
less commissioned  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  was  liable  toapcnaltyof  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and  tive  years*  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  territory  were  somewhat  divided 
in  opinion,  and  all  were  greatly  perplexed  in  deciding  what  laws 
they  should  obey.  On  the  thirty- first  of  March,  Governor  Lucas, 
accompanied  by  his  staff  and  boundary  commissioners,  arrived  at 
Perrysburg,  supported  by  a  military  force  of  six  hundred  men  fully 
armed  and  equipped.  This  strong  body  took  up  its  encampment 
at  old  Fort  Miami.  Governor  Mason  of  Michigan  hastened  to 
Fort  Swan,  but  a  few  miles  below  Perry sburg,  with  a  force  of  about 
a  thousand  men.  A  bloody  conflict  seemed  inevitable.  Governor 
Mason,  being  in  possession,  in  this  trial  was  defendant.  Governor 
Lucas  was  plain  tiff. 

Just  at  the  critical  moment  two  commissioners  arrived  from 
Washington  to  endeavor  to  arrest  hostilities.  They  with  difficulty 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  antagonistic  parties  to  allow  the  in- 
habitants of  the  disputed  territory  to  obey  either  jurisdiction  they 
might  please  until  the  next  Congress  could  meet  and  settle  the 
question,  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  wrote  to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  the  attorney- 
general,  for  his  official  opinion  in  regard  to  the  President's  power 
over  the  two  parties*  He  replied  that  the  President  had  no  power 
to  annul  a  law  of  the  territorial  le^slature,  and  that  the  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio  In  extending  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  was  a  serious  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  authorizing  executive  interposition.  His  decision 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Michigan* 
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The  antagonistic  parties  still  continued  facing  each  other,  and 
many  scenes,  both  tragic  and  comic,  ensued.  At  the  next  session 
of  Congress  the  question  was  taken  up,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
discussed  was  decided  in  favor  of  Ohio.  Michigan  in  the  mean- 
time had  applied  for  admission  as  a  state.  She  was  told  that  her 
request  could  be  granted  only  upon  condition  of  her  recognizing 
the  boundary  established  by  Congress.  She  received,  however,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  narrow  strip  she  had  claimed  along  her 
southern  border,  the  large  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michi- 
gan and  Superior,  now  found  to  be  so  rich  in  mineral  ores.  Thus 
this  important  question  was  settled  without  resorting  to  the  follj 
of  killing  and  burning 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Ohio  in  the 
terrible  war  of  the  rebellion.  As  has  been  seen,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  the  region  now  organized  as  Ohio  was 
a  vast  wilderness  of  gigantic  forests  and  pathless  morasses,  over 
and  through  which  the  painted  savage  pursued  his  game.  Scarcely 
the  solitary  hut  of  a  white  man  could  be  found  through  all  the 
wide  extended  realm.  Nearly  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with 
the  gloom  of  an  almost  impenetrable  forest.  Look  at  Ohio  after 
the  lapse  of  three-score  years.  In  the  year  i860  Ohio  contained 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  more  intelligent,  enterprising  and  religious  population  could 
nowhere  be  found.  Her  stately  cities,  her  beautiful  rural  villages, 
her  palatial  mansions  and  her  cottage  homes,  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  all  tourists.  The  state  had  already  become  the  third 
in  wealth  and  rank  in  the  Union.  More  than  half  of  its  luxuri- 
ant surface  was  under  cultivation. 

One-half  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  state  were  agricultur- 
ists, busy,  energetic  men,  under  whose  sinewy  arms  the  desert  was 
blossoming  like  the  rose.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
owned  farms  averaging  nearly  one  hundred  acres  each.  The  cul- 
tivation was  so  thorough,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  abundant 
that  the  state  produced  annually  four  times  the  amount  of  food» 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  was  required  for  the  support  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  year  i860  Ohio,  besides  feeding  abundantly 
her  own  million  and  a  half  of  hungry  mouths,  exported  about  two 
million  barrels  of  flour,  two  and  a  half  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
three  million  bushels  of  other  grains,  and  five  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  pork.    The  value  of  these  exports  thus  earned  by  the 
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agricultural  labors  of  the  people  amounted  to  fifty-six  and  a  half 
million  dollars. 

The  manufacturers  were  not  less  busy,  or  less  profitably  em- 
ployed. The  products  of  their  skilled  labor  reached  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  dollars.  In  Cincinnati,  where 
but  three-score  years  before  wolves  were  how^liag  through  an  almost 
unbroken  forest,  or  a  half  naked  Indian  appeared ^  treading  the 
narrow  trail  to  exchange  the  skin  of  a  deer  or  the  fur  of  a  beaver 
for  a  quart  of  whisky  or  a  pound  of  powder,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  on  the  globe  had  arisen,  containing  a  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  that  city  alone,  in  that  one 
year,  clothing  was  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  million 
dollars. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  inhabitants 
was  a  thousand  million  dollars.  Eminently  wise  legislation  had 
provided  free  schools  for  all  the  children,  that  they  might  be 
trained  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of  American  citizenship.  To 
feed  the  cravings  of  the  reading  multitude  for  information,  twenty- 
four  newspapers  were  published  in  the  state,  many  of  them  having 
wide  circulation.  There  were  sixty-five  weekly  journals,  and  fifty- 
four  monthly.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  these  was  thirty-two 
million  copies.  The  amount  of  information  thus  sent  to  all  the 
varied  dwellings  of  the  realm  cannot  be  computed  The  church 
edifices  contained  sittings  enough  for  the  entire  population  of  the 
state. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  speak  of  that  cruel,  fratricidal  war 
of  the  late  rebellion,  when  American  was  arrayed  against  Amer- 
ican, and  brother  against  brother,  on  fields  of  blood.  The  woes 
that  war  engendered  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. Thousands  of  impoverished  families  of  widows  and  orphans 
will  be  in  penury  until  they  die.  Thousands  of  homes  arc  des- 
olated, where  true  joy  can  never  come  again.  And  yet  had  rebellion 
triumphed,  had  our  national  banner  been  trailed  in  the  dust»  had 
this  glorious  Union  been  dismembered  by  the  foul  assault  which 
was  waged  against  it,  the  hopes  of  humanity  for  free  government, 
would  have  sunk  in  a  dismal  night.  Terrible  as  is  the  price  which 
has  been  paid  for  the  integrity  of  our  Union,  the  result  attained  is 
worth  It  all.  Many  years  must  elapse  ere  another  attempt  will  be 
made  to  overthrow  this  government,  which  surely,  when  con- 
templated in  all  its  aspects,  is  the  best  on  the  globe. 
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Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Charles  X.,  when  Puis 
and  France  were  menaced  with  anarchy^  that  most  terrible  of  all  ca- 
lamities, La  Fayette  presented  Louis  Philipjie  to  the  vast  throngi 
of  the  metropolis  from  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  As  the 
illustrious  champion  of  universal  freedom  held  the  hand  of  the 
new  candidate  for  the  throne,  he  said  to  him  : 

'*  You  know  that  I  am  a  republican,  and  that  I  regard  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect  which  has  ever 
existed." 

**  I  think  as  you  do,"  replied  Louis  Philippe.  ^  It  is  impossible 
to  pass  two  years  in  the  United  States,  as  I  have  done,  and  not  to 
be  of  that  opinion.  But  do  you  think  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
France,  a  republican  government  can  be  maintained  here  ?" 

"  No,"  said  La  Fayette ;  "  that  which  is  necessary  for  France  now 
is  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican  institutions ;  all  must  be 
republican." 

*'  That  is  precisely  my  opinion,"  rejoined  the  monarch,  who  was 
just  putting  on  his  crown. 

When  we  consider  the  speakers  and  the  occasion,  we  must 
regard  this  as  the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Our  country  would  be  lost  to  all  sense 
of  gratitude  should  it  ever  cease  to  regard  with  the  very  highest 
sentiments  of  affection  and  honor  those  heroic  soldiers  of  our 
land  who  rescued  from  dire  rebellion,  at  the  peril  and  expense  of 
their  blood,  that  glorious  flag  in  whose  folds  the  interests  of  all 
humanity  are  enshrined. 

The  almost  infant  State  of  Ohio  sent  into  the  field  for  the 
defense  of  the  national  life  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 
The  three  most  illustrious  Generals  of  the  war,  William  T.  Sherman 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  were  natives  of  OhiOp 
and  received  their  first  appointments  from  that  state.  O.  S. 
Mitchel,  alike  renowned  as  an  astronomer,  a  patriotic  orator  and  a 
soldier,  was  a  citizen  of  Cincinnati.  Rosecrans,  McDowell  and 
Gilmore,  each  of  whom  rendered  very  efficient  service  in  the  great 
conflict,  were  sons  of  Ohio. 

£.  M.  Stanton,  whose  wonderful  executive  capacity  as  head  of 
the  War  Department,  has  given  him  renown  throughout  all  the 
world,  and  S.  P.  Chase,  whose  wonderful  administration  of  the 
finances,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  carried  the  government 
safely  through  expenditures  such  as  no  government  ever  encoun- 
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tered  before,  were  both  from  Ohio.  "  It  was  not  your  generals/* 
said  a  leading  rebel,  "  who  defeated  us;  it  was  your  Treasury/' 

In  the  gloomiest  hours  of  the  dreadful  strife,  when  thousands 
of  the  bravest  hearts  were  sinking  in  despair,  Benjamin  F,  Wade^ 
of  Ohio,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
War,  revivified  again  and  again  the  drooping  energies  of  the  nation 
by  his  glowing  words  of  cheer.  And  Thomas  C.  Schenck,  Major 
General  of  Volunteers,  maimed  by  the  wounds  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed on  the  field  of  battle,  passed  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  Chairman  there  of  the  Military  Committee,  served  his 
country  still  more  efficiently  than  he  could  have  done  with  his 
sword. 

The  militia  of  Ohio  rescued  Western  Virginia  from  the  rebels. 
The  militia  of  t)hio  utterly  destroyed  the  most  formidable  cavalry 
raid  which  the  rebels  undertook  during  the  war.  And  when  the 
fate  of  the  nation  seemed  suspended  on  the  results  of  a  single 
campaign,  Ohio,  at  scarcely  more  than  a  day's  notice,  sent  forty 
regiments  into  the  field^  The  fathers  and  mothers  of  Ohio,  with 
intense  emotion,  sent  their  sons  forward  to  the  conflict.  They 
saw  them  often >  through  the  incompetency  of  their  officers,  lan- 
guishing in  inaction,  or  led  to  needless  slaughter  Still  they 
continued  without  a  murmur  to  present  their  precious  gifts  to  the 
nation.  Almost  every  home  mourned  a  loved  one  lost.  Thou- 
sands of  the  noblest  young  men  of  Ohio  were  buried  on  distant 
battle-fields.  Weeping  and  lamentation  could  everywhere  be 
heard.  But  religious  zeal  inspired  them*  The  war  was  a  holy 
war.  Upon  its  issues  depended  the  question  whether  this  broad 
continent  should  be  devoted  to  religion,  education,  and  freedom, 
or  whether  it  should  be  dismembered  and  broken  into  antagon- 
istic fragments,  where  anarchy  and  ignorance  should  hold  high 
carnival. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  war  was  the  entire 
destruction  of  Morgan's  band  of  raiders  within  the  limits  of  Ohio, 
John  Morgan,  a  Kentuckian,  who  had  obtained  much  renown  for 
his  reckless  daring,  was  abundantly  endowed  with  both  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  men  of  his  class, — free  livers,  gamblers,  with  no 
God  but  one  to  swear  byj  and  no  religion.  The  rebel  government 
entrusted  him  with  an  army  Of  twenty-five  hundred  men  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery,  for  a  secret  and  rapid  raid,  burning  and  plun- 
dering through  northern  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
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These  well-mounted  and  thoroughly-armed  dragoons  left 
Sparta,  Tennessee,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1863.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  thin  in  flesh,  but  they  said  that  they  should  soon  g^ 
fresh  steeds  in  the  fat  pastures  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  com- 
mand was  divided  into  two  brigades.  One  was  led  by  General 
Morgan,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Johnston.  With  flying  banners 
the  rebel  host  marched  directly  north,  and  entering  Kentuckji 
crossed  the  Cumberland  River  near  Burkesville. 

But  a  rumor  of  the  contemplated  raid  had  reached  the  govern- 
mental authorities.  On  the  same  day,  June  27,  the  second  and 
seventh  Ohio  cavalry,  and  the  forty-fifth  mounted  infantry,  with 
a  howitzer-battery,  under  command  of  Colonel  Woolford,  left 
Somerset,  Kentucky,  to  watch  the  movement  of  the  raiders,  and 
head  them  off  if  possible.  A  clear,  bracing  air,  which  it  was  a 
luxury  to  breathe,  invigorated  the  patriot  troops.  A  cloudless 
sky  over-arched  them  and  a  gentle  breeze  caressed  the  glorious 
banner  which  was  borne  alofl  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

Their  route,  through  a  beautiful  but  sparsely  settled  country 
led  them  to  Jamestown,  near  the  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles 
in  a  northerly  direction  from  Burkesville,  where  the  raiders  crossed 
the  river.  And  here  let  me  state  the  great  difficulty  and  often  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  perfectly  accurate  accounts  of  the  minute 
details  of  such  an  expedition.  The  official  reports  often  vary 
materially.  In  an  account  of  this  raid  some  years  ago,  for 
Harper's  Magazine^  under  the  title  of  "  Heroic  Deeds  of  Heroic 
Men,"  I  received  many  letters  from  officers  engaged  in  the  work 
of  arresting  them.  There  was  often  a  very  marked  contradiction 
in  the  representations  which  these  letters  gave.  All  agreed  in 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  general  movement  was  described, 
but  in  the  unimportant  particulars  there  was  diversity.  I  here 
give  an  account  of  the  raid,  availing  myself  of  all  the  criticism 
which  that  article  called  forth. 

At  Jamestown  the  patriot  troops  halted  for  further  orders.  On 
the  2d  of  July  General  Carter,  then  in  command  of  the  Union 
forces  at  Somerset,  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  clattering  hoofs 
in  front  of  his  tent.  To  hasten  to  the  door  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  There  stood  a  horse  panting  and  reeking  with  foam. 
His  rider  was  a  woman.  Her  habit  was  torn  and  bespattered 
with  mud,  her  veil  gone,  and  her  hair,  dishev^'-^  hv  the  wind, 
floated  to  her  waist. 
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''  Can  I  see  General  Carter  ? "  she  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  in  haste ; 
every  moment  is  precious/' 

"I  am  General  Carter,"  he  replied.      "AVhat  can  I  do  for 

you  ?  " 

"  Listen,"  she  said ;  "  John  Morgan,  with  two  brigades^  has 
crossed  the  Cumberland  near  Burkesville  and  is  now  marching 
on  Columbia." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Oh  believe  me,"  she  earnestly  exclaimed,  **  My  home  is  ia 
East  Tennessee.  A  Union  scout  came  to'our  house  early  yester- 
day morning  and  told  me.  My  husband  is  in  the  army*  1  have 
no  boys.     So  I  took  my  horse  and  come  to  tell  you  myself," 

The  news  brought  by  this  noble  woman  led  to  an  armed  recon- 
noissance,  which  was  sent  out  under  Captain  Carter,  m  the  direc- 
tion of  Columbia,  With  only  a  small  force  he  advanced  toward 
the  enemy.  He,  however,  soon  jnet  a  much  larger  force^  by  which 
he  was  quite  o verwh  el  med .  Captai  n  C  arte  r  fc  U ,  mortal!  y  woun  ded* 
Reinforcements  came  to  the  succor  of  the  overpowered  patriots, 
and,  though  they  struggled  with  great  bravery,  ihcy  were  so 
entirely  outnumbered  that  retreat  became  inevitable-  Whole 
volleys  of  musketry  responded  to  their  few  rifle  shots,  and  a  park 
of  artillery  opened  its  murderous  fire  upon  their  thin  rankSp 
Still,  without  serious  loss,  they  retreated  with  rapid  march  to  join 
their  patriot  friends  who  were  stationed  at  Jamestown,  Courier 
after  courier  was  dispatched  to  General  Carter  imploring  help* 
The  report  of  the  lady  being  thus  confirmed,  the  pursuit  of  John 
Morgan  and  his  band  of  desperadoes  was  now  commenced  with 
great  vigor. 

The  rebel  general  had  the  advantage  of  the  patriot  forces  by 
two  days'  march.  Morgan  infused  his  own  tireless  energies  into 
his  men.  Not  allowing  his  troops  to  lose  an  hour,  even  for  plun- 
der, he  pushed  rapidly  forward  toward  Green  Kiver,  one  of  the 
important  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  which  flows  through  the  heart 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  The  rebel  raiders,  in  their  sweep 
through  the  state^  were  largely  augmented  by  reckless  adventurers^ 
who,  without  any  moral  or  political  principles,  were  eager  to  join 
in  any  expedition  which  promised  wild  adventure  and  plunder. 
The  cool,  wary,  crafty  rebel  chieftain,  Basil  Duke,  aided  the 
impetuous  Morgan  in  the  reckless  enterprise.  It  was  said  that 
Duke  furnished  the  thinking  brain,  and  Morgan  the  impetuous 
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hand,  which  guided  and  nerved  this  lawless  band,  as  it  swept  a 
tornado  path  of  destruction  through  three  states. 

Colonel  Orlando  H.  Moore  was  in  command  of  two  hundred 
patriot  troops  stationed  at  Tebb's  Bend,  on  Green  River.  Thii 
was  the  only  force  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  rebels  upon  New 
Market.  On  the  2d  of  July  scouts  brought  in  the  report  that 
Morgan's  band  was  advancing  in  full  force  upon  the  Bend. 
Undaunted  by  the  vast  superiority  of  the  rebels  in  nombeiai 
Colonel  Moore,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  news,  mounted  his  hone 
and  rode  over  the  surrounding  country  to  select  his  own  battle 
field.  About  two  miles  from  his  encampment  he  found  a  spot 
which  suited  him.  The  site  chosen  for  the  morrow's  battle  was 
truly  beautiful.  It  was  a  lawn  of  level  ground,  carpeted  with 
velvety  turf  and  thick  with  trees,  which,  without  the  slightest 
impediment  of  underbrush,  were  waving  in  all  the  luxuriance  of 
June  foliage — a  spot  which  the  silvery  river 

"  Forsakes  his  course  to  fold  as  with  an  arm." 

All  night  long  the  men  relieved  each  other  in  the  arduous  work 
with  spade  and  pick  in  throwing  up  intrenchments.  Rifle-pits 
were  dug.  A  barricade  of  felled  trees  was  made  to  check  cavalfy 
charges.  Breastworks  were  thrown  up,  to  stand  between  the 
bosoms  of  the  patriots  and  the  bullets  of  the  rebel  foe.  On  the 
night  of  the  3d  the  gallant  two  hundred  took  possession  of  these 
hurriedly-constructed  works,  to  beat  back  a  small  army  of  more 
than  as  many  thousands. 

"  Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 

irs  bat  to  do  and  die." 

With  not  one  word  of  murmuring,  and  with  no.  one  straggler, 
these  heroic  men  planted  themselves  behind  their  frail  redoubts  to 
wait  the  oncoming  surge  of  battle.  All  were  prepared  to  meet^ 
and  with  God's  aid  were  determined  to  repel,  the  charge  from  the 
foe,  however  numerous  that  foe  might  prove  to  be.  There  was  but 
little  sleep  in  that  patriot  encampment  that  night.  The  men, 
grasping  their  arms,  lay  down  in  the  trenches,  and  thought  of 
home,  wife,  children  and  friends.  Memory  was  busy  with  the 
days  which  had  fled,  while  stern  yet  anxious  thought  dwelt  upon  the 
future  of  to-morrow.  The  next  day  was  the  Fourth  of  JuW,  That 
thought  alone  helped  to  make  them  heroes.    Wlio  could  tell  how 
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many  then  and  there  would  be  called  to  put  oa  the  martyr's 
crown  ? 

With  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  came  the  first  balls  from 
the  rifles  of  Morgan's  sharp-shooters.  Soon  a  shell  came,  with  its 
hideous  shriek,  plump  into  the  little  redoubt,  wounding  two  men. 
With  this  hint  of  what  they  might  expect  if  obstinate^  Morgan 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  Major  ElJiot^  demanding  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  entire  force  under  Moore's  command.  Colonel 
Moore  replied :  "  Present  my  compliments  to  General  Morgan, 
and  say  to  him  that  this  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  can  not  enter- 
tain the  proposition/*  Then  turning  to  his  men,  he  said  :  '*Now 
rise  up,  take  good  aim,  and  pick  off  those  gunners/' 

At  those  words  the  patriots  opened  a  calm,  deliberate,  and 
deadly  fire.  The  numerous  trees  and  the  intrenchments  they  had 
thrown  up  aflfordcd  them  very  efficient  protection.  Gradually  the 
little  redoubt  became  nearly  encircled  by  the  rebels.  Still  no  one 
thought  of  yielding*  Colonel  Moore  was  everywhere^  encouraging 
and  inspiring  his  men  with  his  own  enthusiastte  patriotism.  The 
heroic  band  still  loaded  and  fired  with  fatal  precision,  though 

*'  CAnnon  to  the  right  of  them, 
Catinon  to  the  left  of  thenip 
Cannon  in  front  of  th^m 
Volleyed  and  thundered." 

No  hand  trembled.  No  heart  faltered.  For  God  and  the  flag 
they  fought  and  bled.  The  battle  raged  with  unabated  fury  on 
both  sides  for  four  hours.  At  last  the  enemy  retreated,  leaving 
his  dead  on  the  field.  The  rebel  army^  thus  checked  and  discom- 
fitted,  relinquished  the  prey  they  had  hoped  to  grasp,  and  by  a 
circuit  avoiding  New  Market^  continued  their  plundering  raid, 

The  conquerors,  exultant  over  their  achievement,  with  new  zest 
celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July,  They  were  entitled  to  unusual 
joy,  for  they  had  contributed  another  triumph  to  the  memorable 
day. 

Meanwhile  the  patriot  pursuers  pressed  on.  At  Bradfordville 
they  received  the  first  reliable  news  of  the  raiders,  Morgan  had 
been  so  delayed  by  the  unexpected  resistance  he  encountered  at 
Tebbs*  Bend,  that  he  reached  Lebanon  only  thirty  hours  in  advance 
of  the  avenging  patriots  on  his  track.  At  Lebanon  there  chanced 
to  be  a  small  band  of  United  States  troops.  Around  these  the 
militia  of  the  region  were  speedily  rallied*    They  presented  a  brave 
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but  unavailing  resistance  to  the  raiders,  who  greatly  outnumbered 
them. 

As  the  patriots  retreated  before  the  foe,  three  hundred  of  them 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  rebels  goaded  these  unhappy  cap- 
tives at  the  point  of  their  sabers  to  run  at  the  double-quick  to 
Springfield,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  If  any  lagged  through 
exhaustion,  he  was  forced  on  by  saber-thrusts  and  menaces  of 
death.  One  unfortunate  young  man  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  his  merciless  captors.  The  wretches  knocked  him  on  the 
head  as  a  warning  to  the  rest,  and  left  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  to  be  trampled  into  a  shapeless  mass  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
thousands  of  horses  which  composed  their  column. 

When  they  arrived  at  Springfield  the  prisoners  were  paroled* 
after  having  been  first  robbed  of  every  dollar.  Their  hats  and 
coats  were  also  taken  from  them  and  transferred  to  the  persons 
of  the  ragged  rebels.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  patriot  troops 
reached  Bardstown  only  twenty-four  hours  alter  Morgan  had  left 
that  place.  Here  General  Hobson  joined  the  national  troops, 
which  were  under  Colonel  Woolford.  He  brought  with  him  four 
brigades  of  Kentucky  cavalry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.  General 
Hobson,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  rank,  now  took  command.  The 
patriot  troops,  greatly  exhausted  by  the  impetuous  pursuit,  en* 
camped  for  the  night  near  Sheperdsville.  The  horses  were  about 
used  up.  They  had  been  under  the  saddle  for  several  days  and 
nights,  with  scarcely  an  hour  for  rest. 

A  night  of  repose  was  very  refreshing  to  the  wearied  men  and 
horses.  But  at  the  first  bugle  call  in  the  morning  every  maa 
sprang  to  his  saddle,  and  again  they  pressed  eagerly  forward  in 
the  pursuit.  Scouts  reported  Morgan  on  his  way  to  Branden* 
burg,  where  he  intended  to  cross  the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana. 
His  plan,  as  declared  by  spies,  was  to  pass  through  the  rich 
southern  counties  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  ravaging  as  he  swiftly 
rode,  and  thus  circling  round  into  Virginia,  where  he  hoped  to 
join  Lee,  and  with  him  to  make  a  raid  upon  Washington. 

The  patriot  pursuers,  both  officers  and  men,  resolved  to  indulge 
in  no  rest  until  this  scheme  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capture 
of  the  rebel  chief.  The  marauding  band  reached  the  Ohio  River 
successfully  and  exultantly.  They  seized  upon  two  steamers^ 
with  which  they  crossed  the  stream.  The  torch  was  then  applied 
to  the  steamers,  and  they  were  burned  to  the  water's  edge.    Just 
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as  the  Union  army  reached  the  river  they  saw  the  last  of  Morgan's 
cavalry  galloping  out  of  sight*  The  whole  of  the  9th  of  July  was 
occupied  in  crossing  the  river.  At  night  the  troops  went  into 
camp  to  get  strength  for  the  long  and  arduous  toil  still  before 
them. 

After  entering  Indiana  the  rebels  soon  gave  marked  indications 
of  the  policy  they  intended  to  pursue  in  their  invasion  of  the  Free 
States.  Wherever  they  appeared  horses  were  impressed;  shops 
entered  and  robbed ;  laces  and  ribbons  were  stored  away  in  capa- 
cious pockets  for  lady-loves  at  home;  mills  were  burned,  unless 
instantly  ransomed  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand  dollars.  And 
any  man  who  ventured  to  offer  resistance  or  remonstrance  was 
sternly  shot  down  upon  the  spot.  The  demons  of  theft^  murder, 
arson,  brooded  over  the  guerrilla  band,  and  urged  them  to  every 
conceivable  excess* 

At  the  little  town  of  Vernon,  Indiana,  the  rebels  found  their 
path  effectually  blockaded*  Colonel  J ,  H.  Burkham  resolved  to 
make  a  stand  there  and  give  fight  to  the  foe.  The  force  in  the 
town  consisted  of  only  about  one  hundred  citizens*  The  Home 
Guard  had  been  sent  away  some  days  before  in  pursuit  of  Morgan 
when  he  was  at  Salem,  About  three  hundred  patriot  troops, 
under  Colonel  J.  H*  Burkham^  were  guarding  the  two  very  long 
and  high  bridges  just  outside  of  the  town^ 

Brigadier  General  Love  was  at  Seymour,  about  sixteen  miles 
west  of  Vernon,  with  about  two  thousand  militia.  Immediately 
upon  hearing  of  Morgan's  whereaboutSj  he  hastened  to  Vernon. 
Being  the  superior  officer  he  assumed  command. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  hurried  movements  were  taking 
place,  Morgan  arrived  with  his  raiders,  and  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce^ 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town.  **Come  and  take  it/'  was 
the  intrepid  reply.  The  women  and  children  were  removed  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Every  effort  was  made  to  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  A  company  of  sharp-shooters  had  already  come 
in  from  North  Vernon,  about  two  miles  distant.  At  daylight, 
General  Lew  Wallace  was  reported  as  near  at  hand,  with  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  men;  as  the  senior  officer,  the  com 
mand  passed  to  him. 

Morgan  now  concluded  that  the  better  part  of  valor  was  dis- 
cretion.    Deciding  not  to  risk  an  encounter,  his  men  tiirned  aside 
from  the  town,  and  putting  spurs  to  their  horses  rode  rapidly  on. 
49 
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The  militia  of  course  could  not  pursue  them.  But  the  mounted 
Union  troops,  scarcely  a  score  of  miles  in  their  rear,  pressed  for* 
ward  with  the  utmost  eagerness  in  the  exciting  race.  Od»  on 
Morgan's  men  rode,  through  the  lower  counties  of  Indiana,  wan- 
tonly plundering  articles  which  only  encumbered  them,  and 
strewing  their  path  with  the  wreck  of  articles  thrown  away. 

The  rebels  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  their  pursuers.  In 
every  town  they  passed  through  they  seized  all  the  fresh  hoxsety 
leaving  their  jaded  steeds  behind  or  shooting  them.  Man]r 
of  the  bridges  they  burned,  so  that  the  patriots  had  either  to  ford 
or  swim  the  streams  or  build  new  bridges. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July  General  Hobson  ordered  hii 
troops  into  brief  encampment  at  Harrison,  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Indiana  and  Ohio.  His  horses  and  men  were  alike  worn 
down.  For  four  days  and  nights  they  had  toiled  along  with 
scarcely  an  hour  allowed  for  repose.  That  night  all  slept  soundly. 
The  rebels  were  encamped  scarcely  fifteen  miles  in  advance  of 
them,  near  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati.  Incredible  as  the  state- 
ment may  appear,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  Morgan,  in  disguise. 
entered  the  city,  and  in  company  with  a  traitor  friend  there^ 
attended  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  place. 

The  rebels  rested  but  a  few  hours  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Queea 
City  of  the  West.  They  were  not  strong  enough  to  venture  into 
its  streets.  Onward  they  rushed,  plundering  stores  and  dwellings^ 
burning  bridges,  and  destroying  railroads.  Thus  they  left  their 
desolating  track  through  the  rich  counties  of  Southern  Ohio. 

When  near  the  little  settlement  of  Jaspar  Mills,  in  Fayette 
County,  the  citizens  collected,  and  cutting  down  trees  built  a  bar- 
ricade in  the  road.  Morgan  came  up  and  contemptuously  opened 
fire  upon  the  little  band,  expecting  to  scatter  them  as  dogs  dis- 
perse the  flock.  But  these  determined  men  fought  bravely,  and 
for  four  hours  held  the  raiders  at  bay.  In  the  meantime  the  pur- 
suers were  rapidly  gaining  upon  them. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  sitting  by  his  own  quiet  fireside  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  anxiety  and  terror  which  pervaded  the 
rural  homes  of  Ohio,  as  clattering  horsemen  dashed  through  the 
streets,  exclaiming,  **  Morgan's  raiders  are  at  hand,  and  you  are  di- 
rectly in  their  path."  Physicians,  lawyers,  clergymen,  all  joined 
in  repelling  the  invaders  wherever  there  was  any  reasonable  chance 
of  making  any  effectual  resistance.    At  this  point  the  rebels  were 
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compelled,  after  the  loss  of  several  hours,  to  abandon  their  con- 
templated route  through  the  town,  and  by  a  circuitous  road  to 
press  on  their  way. 

Crossing  the  Scioto  River  the  rebels  reached  Jackson^  in  Jack* 
son  County.  When  near  that  place  the  farmers  threw  up  a  barri- 
cade, and  again,  by  this  timely  check,  the  raiders  lost  two  hours. 
The  flight  and  the  chase  now  became  intensely  exciting.  The 
country  in  this  region  is  quite  levels  intersected  by  many  small 
streams,  but  all  fordablc  at  this  season  of  the  yean  These  rivu- 
lets added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  while  they  pre- 
sented but  little  obstruction  to  the  march.  The  weather  through- 
out the  whole  pursuit  had  been  delighcfuU  A  cloudless  sky,  an 
invigorating  breeze,  with  plenty  of  food  for  man  and  forage  for 
horses,  animated  the  spirits  of  both  parties* 

The  patriots  had  now  drawn  so  near  their  flying  foes  that  they 
could  almost  hear  the  clatter  of  their  horses'  hoofs.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  plan  of  Morgan  to  advance  directly  through  Chester, 
on  Shade  River,  to  the  Ohio,  Not  far  from  Chester,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River,  was  the  island  of  BuGfington,  At  this  point 
the  river  was  ford  able,  and  here  Morgan  intended  to  cross  the 
Ohio  into  Kentucky,  where  he  would  find  sympathy  and  support. 

But  the  raiders  were  now  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 
General  Hobson  was  close  upon  their  rear.  General  Judah,  who 
had  left  Portsmouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  with  a  fresh  band 
of  horsemen,  was  vigilantly  keeping  between  the  rebels  and  the 
river  to  cut  off  all  retreat  in  that  way.  Almost  abreast,  in  parallel 
roads,  but  a  few  miles  apart,  the  two  hostile  bands  rushed  along 
their  race-course  to  see  who  should  first  reach  the  ford*  With 
Morgan  it  had  become  a  matter  of  life  or  death* 

Morgan,  anxious  only  to  escape,  was  very  desirous  to  avoid  a 
battle.  The  patriot  officers,  knowing  that  the  rebel  force  was  not 
in  one  compact  mass,  but  scattered  in  a  long  line  of  many  miles, 
were  endeavoring  to  drive  them  all  together,  that  they  might  at 
one  blow  capture  the  whole  band.  There  were  frequent  skir- 
mishes with  the  militia,  who  were  pressing  closely  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  invaders.  Every  day  several  of  the  invaders  were  wounded 
and  occasionally  one  was  killed.  Many  of  the  rebels  from  sheer 
exhaustion  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  march,  and  straggling 
behind,  were  picked  up  by  the  patriots.  They  represented  the 
rebels  as  in  excellent  spirits ;  that  they  were  confident  that  they 
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would  continue  their  raid  successfully  until  they  crossed  the  Ohio 
and  took  refuge  in  Virginia.  There  they  hoped  to  be  joined  by  a 
large  force  under  General  Lee,  and  to  make  a  brilliant  march  upon 
Washington. 

The  hotly-pursued  and  weary  band  reached  Portland,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Pomeroy,  late  in  the  night  of  Saturday,  July  18.  It 
was  "  a  night  of  solid  darkness."  A  small  barricade  had  been 
hastily  thrown  up  at  the  ford,  which  was  defended  by  only  two  or 
three  hundred  infantry.  Morgan  could  easily  have  brushed  them 
away,  and  could  have  continued  unopposed  across  the  stream, 
shallow  in  the  summer  drought.  But  fortunately  he  did  not  know 
how  feeble  the  defenders  were;  he  could  not  reconnoiter  in  that 
Egyptian  darkness.  And  it  was  too  hazardous,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, to  venture  upon  a  night  attack.  Thus  two  or  three 
hours,  so  precious  to  him,  were  lost. 

The  people  of  Marietta,  quite  an  important  town  a  few  miles 
further  up  the  river,  heard  of  the  march  of  Morgan  toward  Baf- 
fin gton.  The  town  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement.  Mer- 
chants and  clerks,  gentlemen  and  laborers,  were  all  eager  to  bear 
a  hand  in  the  chastisement  of  the  audacious  raiders.  Captain 
Wood,  of  the  Eighteenth  Regulars,  had  been  stationed  at  Marietta* 
as  a  recruiting  officer.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  eager  citizens 
to  take  the  command  and  lead  them  to  the  fray.  At  one  hour's 
notice  these  heroic  men  started  from  their  homes  for  the  field  of 
deadly  battle  and  of  blood.  Their  only  uniform  was  the  halo  of 
patriotism  with  which  each  one  was  enveloped.  Their  arms  were 
such  as  they  could  most  readily  grasp. 

The  party  from  Marietta  reached  Buffington  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. Rumors  of  Morgan's  near  approach  increased  every 
moment.  Captain  Wood  found  here  a  steamer  aground,  loaded 
with  flour  and  with  but  two  men  on  board.  The  rest  of  the  crew 
had  left.  The  steamer  and  its  cargo  would  have  been  a  precious 
prize  for  the  rebels.  Captain  Wood  seized  the  steamer,  threw 
enough  flour  over  to  lighten  her,  got  up  the  steam,  and  ran  her 
out  of  the  range  of  Morgan's  guns. 

The  river  road,  by  which  Morgan  came,  runs  very  close  along 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  On  this  same  road  General  Hobson*s 
command  were  in  close  and  eager  pursuit,  but  a  few  hours  behind. 
About  two  miles  back  from  the  shore  there  is  a  long,  low  range  of 
hills  over  which  there  is  a  road  leading  to  the  river  near  the 
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island.  About  three  hundred  yards  above  this  road  there  was  a 
private  road,  leading  into  some  large  corn-fields,  and  separated 
from  the  public  mountain  road  only  by  a  large  wheat-field. 

The  rebels  encamped  in  the  corn-field  on  their  arrival  at  this 
point  opposite  the  island.  After  a  few  hours  of  rest  they  were 
all  ready  to  accept  the  wager  of  battle  with  the  Union  troops,  who 
they  knew  were  pursuing  ihetn.  The  rebels  had  planted  their 
artillery  on  a  swell  of  land  which  commanded  the  road  over  the 
hills  along  which  General  Judah's  troops  were  advancing.  During 
the  night  this  patriot  force  had  been  pressing  forward  as  with 
tireless  sinews.  About  dawn  Sabbath  morning  they  came  abreast 
of  the  corn-field  where  the  rebels  were  encamped.  A  heavy  river 
fog  intercepted  the  view.  The  men  could  scarcely  see  a  rod 
before  them.  The  patriot  troops  were  first  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  by  the  whistling  of  Mini^  and  pistol  balls 
over  their  heads.  The  road  was  narrow^  with  fences  on  both  sides, 
and  an  impenetrable  vapor  veiled  everything  from  view. 

The  Union  troops,  undismayed  by  the  sudden  assault,  returned 
shot  for  shot.  But  when  Morgan  opened  fire  with  his  artillery, 
the  bursting  shells  threatened  great  slaughter,  and  General  Judah 
ordered  the  bugle  to  sound  a  retreat.  Just  as  the  trumpet  peal 
gave  its  unwelcome  voice  the  sun  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
liberty  and  suddenly  dispersed  the  fog.  The  patriot  troops  were 
thus  enabled  to  get  the  artillery  of  their  command  into  line.  The 
banner  of  our  country  was  unfurled  to  catch  the  fresh  morning 
breeze  as  it  came  down  the  Ohio,  and  to  gleam  in  the  first  rays  of 
sunshine  which  came  bursting  through  the  clouds. 

Exhilarated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  order  to 
retreat  was  recalled,  and  instead  of  it  the  bugle  sounded  the  in- 
spiriting order  to  "  charge  the  enemy."  With  loud  cheers  the 
patriots  rushed  upon  the  solid  battalions  of  the  foe.  The  fight 
was  desperate.  Many  prisoners  were  taken  on  both  sides.  In  the 
furious  charge  made  by  the  patriots  death  reaped  a  large  harvest 
from  the  rebel  ranks. 

At  this  moment  the  advance  brigades  of  General  Hobson 'spur- 
suing  columns,  comprising  the  Second  and  Ninth  Ohio  Cavalry, 
under  Colonel,  subsequently  Major-Gencral,  A,  V,  Kautz,  and  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry,  and  one  section  of  the 
Eleventh  Michigan  Battery,  under  Colonel  Saunders,  attacked 
Morgan's  forces  on  the  right  dank  and  in  the  rear,  throwing  the 
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foe  into  great  confusion.  At  this  moment  General  Judah  rallied 
his  forces  and  joined  with  Colonels  Kautz  and  Saunden  in 
charging  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  Captain  John  C.  Grafton,  of  General  Judah 's  stafi^ 
was  taken  prisoner.  His  captor,  a  rebel  cavalryman,  with  the 
savagery  which  often  characterized  the  rebels,  leveled  his  pistol  to 
shoot  him  after  his  captive  had  surrendered  and  dismounted.  To 
spring  upon  the  perfidious  wretch,  tear  him  from  his  horse  and 
dispatch  him  with  a  pistol-shot,  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
The  assassin  now  lay  dead  at  his  feet,  and  Captain  Grafton  was 
but  on  foot,  and  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  Glanc^ 
ing  around  through  the  smoke  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  his  prac- 
ticed eye  spied  a  place  where  the  rebel  force  was  weak  With  the 
sword  of  a  fallen  foe  in  his  hand  he  fought  his  way  through  the 
shattered  line,  reached  the  shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  hailing  the  gun- 
boat Moose,  which  had  come  up  from  Portsmouth,  was  received 
on  board.  Then,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  rebels^ 
he  assisted  the  executive  officers  in  directing  the  fire  of  the 
steamer's  guns,  and  thus  aided  essentially  in  the  victory  which 
was  gained. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Morgan's  advance  to  Buffington  Island 
had  reached  Portsmouth,  the  Moose,  under  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Fitch,  was  towed  up  stream  by  the  Imperial,  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  take  Captain  Grafton  on  board,  and  to  render  its 
efficient  aid  in  the  brilliant  victory. 

At  the  moment  when  General  Judah's  command  charged  the 
enemy  in  front  from  the  road.  Lieutenant  O'Neil,  of  the  Fifth 
Indiana  Cavalry,  with  only  fifty  men,  came  down  by  a  lane  behind 
the  corn-field  and  gallantly  charged  two  regiments  of  the  enemy. 
On,  on  without  a  pause  the  heroic  little  band  spurred  their  horses 
into  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  foe.  Under  iron  hoofs  they  tram- 
pled the  stars  and  bars  of  the  rebel  rangers.  With  every  stroke 
of  their  sabers  and  every  shot  from  their  pistols  death  claimed  a 
victim.  Blood  crimsoned  the  ground.  Horses  in  the  death-agony 
emitted  their  appalling  shriek.  The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  was 
broken  by  groans  and  prayers,  and  curses  and  cheers.  Shell  after 
shell  came  screaming  into  the  rebel  ranks,  guided  on  their  deadly 
mission  by  the  cool  unerring  skill  of  Captain  Grafton. 

About  this  time  the  steamer  Alleghany  Belle  arrived  at  the  bat- 
tle-ground.    Her    single  gun  inflicted  exemplary  chastisement 
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upon  the  rebels*  The  hero  of  this  gun  was  Nathaniel  Pepper,  a 
boy  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  Captain  Pepper,  of  the 
Alice  Dean.  This  boy»  his  face  flushed  with  excitement  and  his 
lip6  firmly  set  in  raanly  resolve,  and  his  eyes  beaming  with  patri- 
otic fire,  sent  death  to  the  rebels  with  every  shot  he  fired* 

The  battle,  so  fierce,  and  in  which  the  rebels  were  entirely  out-  ■ 
numbered,  was  of  short  duration.     About  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  it  was  all  over.     The  raiders,  completely  routed,  fled  in 
utter  confusion.     Some,  in  their  bewilderment,  ran  directly  along 
the  road  where  General  Hobson's  troops  were  advancing. 

The  rebels  left  all  their  artillery  on  the  field,  which,  with  the 
spoils  of  the  camp,  fcU  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Books^  sta- 
tionery, cutlery,  women's  garments,  hoops,  hats^  caps  and  bonnets 
were  strewed  in  confusion  through  the  rebel  camp,  together  with 
many  jaded,  half-starved  mules  and  horses  scarcely  worth  cap- 
turing. 

The  patriot  Colonel  G.  S,  Worraer,  of  the  Eighth  Michigan 
Cavalry,  in  his  official  report  says:  "During  the  long,  tedious 
march  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles,  which  took  six^ 
teen  days,  and  that  with  short  rations,  they  [his  command]  have 
endured  it,  as  Michigan  soldiers  through  this  war  have  done,  with- 
out complaint.  With  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  have  my  orders 
been  responded  to  by  both  officers  and  men.  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  several  along  the  line  of  march,  either  sick  or  worn  out, 
some  on  account  of  their  horses  giving  out,  with  no  fresh  ones  to 
be  procured  at  the  time.  Our  arms,  the  Spencer  rifie^  proved,  as 
before,  a  terror  to  the  rebels.  They  thought  us  in  much  stronger 
force  than  we  were,  when  each  man  could  pour  seven  shots  into 
them  so  rapidly.  This  is  the  first  instance  during  the  war,  I 
think,  where  the  proportion  of  killed  was  greater  than  the 
wounded.  As  far  as  reports  come  in,  at  least  three  killed  to  one 
wounded,  and  this  fact  is  owing  to  the  terrible  execution  of  our 
rifles." 

About  one  thousand  privates,  one  hundred  minor  officers,  and 
Basil  Duke,  were  included  in  the  number  of  prisoners,  John 
Morgan,  with  five  or  six  hundred  of  his  band,  escaped.  After 
resting  for  a  fewhoursto  refresh  the  exhausted  patriot  troops  and 
their  horses,  the  pursuit  was  again  vigorously  resumed.  A  few 
moments  after  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  rebels  had  disappeared^ 
in  their  clattering  flight,  the  patriot  General  Shackleford  arrived 
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with  his  command.  His  brigade  was  comparatively  fresh.  They 
therefore  started  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  guerrilla 
chief.  Morgan  fled  rapidly  from  the  scene  of  his  disaster,  and* 
unincumbered  with  baggage  of  any  kind,  turned  his  horses'  heads 
inland,  intending,  so  spies  reported,  to  make  a  detour  through 
Muskingum  and  Guernsey  Counties,  then  back  to  the  river, 
crossing  at  whatever  point  he  could  back  into  Virginia. 

As  the  rebel  band  neared  Athens  County,  the  farmers  grew  in- 
tensely excited  with  patriotic  fervor,  and  resolved  that  if  they 
could  arm  but  two  hundred  men  they  would  fight  the  lawless 
freebooter.  Every  road  along  which  the  gang  were  to  pass  was 
obstructed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  farmers  felling  trees  and 
destroying  bridges.*  At  every  impromptu  barricade  the  rebels 
were  stopped  at  least  for  an  hour.  Aged  men  and  young  boys 
rallied  for  the  work.  Women  ministered  with  eager  hands  to  the 
wants  of  the  patriots.  Refreshments  were  always  ready,  and  no 
man  fainted  for  want  of  food  or  encouragement. 

Morgan  rode  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  Morgan  County,  with 
General  Shackleford  close  at  his  heels.  On  the  24th  of  July  the 
Union  forces  chased  Morgan  fifty  miles,  when  the  guerrilla  chief, 
finding  Colonel  Runkle,  with  the  Forty-fifth  Ohio  Regiment  on 
one  side,  and  General  Shackleford  on  the  other,  turned  again,  like 
the  stag  at  bay,  desperately  to  give  fight.  For  one  hour  a  fierce 
battle  raged.  The  rebels,  however,  steadily  worsted  and  hotly 
pressed,  retreated  to  a  very  high  bluff,  near  McConnellsville,  on  the 
Muskingum. 

General  Shackleford  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Morgan  and  his  command.  A  personal  in* 
terview  was  held  between  General  Shackleford  and  the  rebel 
Colonel  Coleman.  The  rebels  asked  an  hour  for  deliberation. 
General  Shackleford  granted  them  forty-five  minutes.  There 
were  but  three  alternatives  now  left  for  the  marauders.  They 
must  either  fight  their  way  through  a  triumphant  and  superior 
force,  plunge  down  a  precipice  to  meet  almost  inevitable 
disorder,  rout  and  ruin,  or  surrender  themselves  unconditionally. 
Colonel  Coleman  surrendered  the  command.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  crafty  Morgan  had  employed  the  forty-five  minutes  in 
stealing  away,  through  a  by-path,  with  about  two  hundred  of  his 
men.  The  prisoners  taken  by  General  Shackleford  were  sent  to 
Zanesville,  and  the  pursuit  was  instantly  resumed. 
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Quite  a  number  of  stragglers  joined  Morgan,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  days  his  retreating  band  reached  Salincville,  a  small 
hamlet  not  far  from  Wellesville,  on  the  extreme  southern  border 
of  Columbiana  County. 

At  SalinevLlle  news  of  the  advance  of  the  reckless  raiders  cre- 
ated a  perfect  panic.  Women  and  children  were  sent  into  the 
country  for  protection.  Houses  and  stores  were  locked  and  bar- 
red, and  brave  men  prepared  to  fight.  A  regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania infantry  was  posted  upon  some  rising  ground  which  com* 
manded  the  road  approaching  the  town,  and  along  which  road 
Morgan  must  pass<  In  a  few  moments  after  these  arrange- 
ments were  concluded,  the  rebels  on  their  jaded  horses  made 
their  appearance.  They  halted  and  gazed  appalled  upon  the  ^ 
formidable  preparations  which  had  been  made  to  receive  them,  H 
Conscious  of  their  inability  to  pass  such  a  barrier^  they  turned 
their  horses'  heads  in  another  direction.  But  suddenly,  before 
they  could  advance  a  single  step,  Major  Way,  leading  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  from  the  Ninth  Michigan  Cavalry,  with  gleam- 
ing sabers  dashed  in  among  them,  cutting  right  and  left. 

The  rebels,  exhausted  in  all  their  physical  energies,  and  with 
hopes  discouraged  by  their  long  and  unsuccessful  march,  in  a 
geneual  panic  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  threw  down  their  arms 
and  wildly  cried  for  mercy.  Morgan  was  in  a  buggy  drawn  by 
two  white  horses.  He  lashed  them  furiously,  hoping  to  escape, 
but  Major  Way,  on  his  fleet  horse,  overhauled  him  and  seized  the 
reins.  Morgan  sprang  out  of  the  buggy  on  the  opposite  sidc^  and 
catching  a  riderless  horse,  spurred  Him  to  his  utmost  speed,  A 
few  of  his  men  followed  him.  In  the  buggy  were  found  Morgan's 
rations,  consisting  of  a  loaf  oi  breads  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  a 
bottle  of  whisky. 

The  desperate  rebel  chief  meeting  three  citizens  of  Salinevillc 
on  the  road  compeHed  them,  with  pistols  at  their  heads,  to  act  as 
guides,  and  continued  his  frantic  flight  toward  New  Lisbon. 
Forced  service  is  very  unreliable.  One  of  the  conscripted  guides 
seized  a  favorable  moment  to  plunge  into  one  of  the  by-paths 
and  escape.  Riding  back,  he  disclosed  to  General  Shackle  ford 
the  route  the  guerrillas  had  taken.  The  general  made  his  dispo- 
sitions very  carefully  to  prevent  the  possible  escape  of  his  foe. 
A  few  companies  of  militia  were  ordered  to  advance  from  Lisbon 
on  the  north.     A  small  force  from  Wellsville  guarded  the  roads 
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on  the  east.    General  Shackleford  with  his  rcrnimwid  fioDoirad  fa 
the  rear  of  the  fugitives. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  26,  Morgan  fiMmd 
himself  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  a  little  village  about  halCi 
way  between  New  Lisbon  and  Welles\-ille.  The  rebels  here  real- 
ized that  they  were  entirely  surrounded.  There  was  no 
ity  of  escape.  To  fight  was  only  death  for  all.  Under 
circumstances  Morgan,  with  the  remainder  of  his  gang,  1 
ditionally  surrendered.  The  reckless  chief  seemed  to  regard  hit 
bloody  raid,  along  whose  path  he  had  strewed  the  bodies  of  ha 
lifeless  men,  merely  in  the  light  of  a  spirited  joke.  He  1 
quite  unconcerned  and  jovial,  notwithstanding  the  death, 
sion,  or  captivity  of  his  whole  band  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  For  several  days  the  hills  and  forests  around  were  filled 
with  armed  men,  searching  for  and  picking  up  the  fugitives. 

These  poor  deluded  victims  of  the  rebellion  seemed  very  rnlidi 
dejected.  Most  of  them  were  ragged,  dirty,  and  in  the  extreme 
of  exhaustion.  They  were  generally  attired  in  the  citisens*  gsr» 
nents  which  they  had  stolen  on  their  raid ;  but  these,  by  hard 
usage,  were  mostly  bespattered  with  mud  and  torn  to  shreds. 
General  Shackleford 's  command  had  good  reason  to  be  very  exult* 
ant  over  their  victory.  By  day  and  by  night  they  had  followed 
the  guerrilla  band.  With  little  rest  and  many  hardships  the  pur* 
suit  had  continued  from  day  to  day  till  it  was  thus  crowned,  at 
last,  with  the  most  signal  and  glorious  success. 

Morgan  and  his  officers,  by  command  of  General  Halleck,  were 
consigned  to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary.  This  was  in  retaliation  fot 
the  cruel  treatment  which  the  rebels  were  inflicting  upon  Colond 
Straight  and  his  officers,  who,  on  a  somewhat  similar  raid,  had 
been  captured  within  the  limits  of  the  Confederacy.  After  about 
three  months'  imprisonment,  Morgan  and  six  of  his  companions 
made  their  escape  by  cutting  through  the  floor  of  their  prison  with 
table  knives.  They  tunneled  a  path  into  the  outer  yard,  and 
scaled  the  walls  by  means  of  ropes  made  from  their  bed  clothes^ 
An  investigation  led  to  an  official  announcement  that  the  escape 
was  facilitated  by  a  misunderstanding  between  the  military 
authorities  in  Columbus  and  the  civil  authorities  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Morgan  took  the  night  train  to  Cincinnati,  left  the  cars  just  out- 
side the  city,  made  his  way  across  the  river,  and  soon  secured  a 
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retreat  within  the  Confederate  lines.  His  utter  discomfiture  id 
Ohio  caused  him  the  loss  of  his  popularity.  Naturally  vain  and 
arrogant,  he  was  involved  in  continual  dissensions  with  his  brother 
officers.  Finally  his  inglorious  life  came  to  an  end,  as  he  w&s  shot 
while  fleeing  through  a  kitchen  garden,  in  a  petty  skirmish  in  one 
of  the  obscure  villages  of  East  Tennessee. 

The  following  statistics  of  Ohio,  taken  from  the  census  of  xSyo^ 
the  intelligent  reader  will  peruse  with  interest.  The  state  then 
contained  a  population  of  2,665,260.  Of  these  63,213  were  col- 
ored, and  372,493  were  of  foreign  birth. 

The  state  contained  11,952  schools,  10,266  teachers  and  645,639 
pupils.  There  were  in  the  state,  white  and  colored,  92,720  who 
could  not  read.  There  were  expended,  for  educational  purposes. 
10,244,635  dollars  annually. 

There  were  17,790  public  libraries,  containing  3,687,845  volumes. 

In  the  state  there  were  published  395  newspapers,  with  an 
aggregate  yearly  circulation  of  98,548,814. 

There  were  6,488  organized  churches,  with  6,284  church  edU 
fices,  affording  sittings  for  2,085,586  persons.  Of  these  church 
organizations  there  were : 

Baptists 555:  Church  property  valued  at $2,533,000 

Christian 66  "  "  "         24.377 

Congregational 193  "  "  "         11385,585 

Jewish 91  ••  "  "  ....      218.770 

Methodist 2,i6i  "  "  •*         6,540,9x0 

Moravian 4  "  u  u        14,000 

Regular  Presbyterian.  628  "  "  *•        3«58o,756 

Other  Presbyterians-  164  "  "  "         564.970 

Roman  Catholic 295  "  "  — -•  3i959i970 

Second  Advent I  "  mm         j^q^j 

Spiritualist 4  "  u  u         ^jq^^ 

Unitarian 8  '•  "  "  ....        60.OOO 

Univcrsalist 78  "  "  "'       I75i950 

The  state  contained  6,383  paupers,  and  there  were  1,405  in  the 
prisons.  The  population  amounted  to  nearly  67  to  the  square 
mile.  Massachusetts  contains  about  187  to  the  square  mile. 
When  Ohio  shall  be  settled  as  densely  as  Massachusetts  now  isp 
her  population  will  exceed  eight  millions. 

Of  the  population  of  Ohio,  397,024  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
168,308  are  in  professional  services  and  clerks,  234,581  are  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  356,240  in  mechanics  and  manufactures. 
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The  financial  condition  of  iht  state,  as  reported  in  1869,  was 
very  encouraging.  The  receipts  that  year  were  $6,176,955,  The 
expenditures  were  $5, 49 S» 86 4  The  public  debt  was  reduced 
j^782>826.  There  then  remained  an  outstanding  debt  of  a  little 
more  than  eleven  million  dollars.  This  was  rapidly  disappearing 
under  a  sinking  fund  of  $1,500,000  annually.  The  average  rate 
of  taxation  throughout  the  State  was  $.17.78  on  each  $1,000.  The 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  in  1865  wrote  ; 

"  With  a  rigid  adherence  to  economy,  the  proper  amendment  of 
the  tax  law  and  the  steady  and  intelligent  enforcement  of  a  just 
and  equal  taxation,  the  public  debt  will  disappear  in  seven  years, 
and  the  state  levy  sink  down  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar.  Then, 
with  the  rate  of  interest  properly  adjusted,  capital  will  flow  into 
the  state,  manufactories  spring  up,  and  population  and  wealth 
augment  in  a  ratio  hitherto  scarcely  dreamed  of" 

The  productions  of  the  state  have  assumed  an  aspect  of 
grandeur.     A  late  report  gives  : 

Bushels  of  \Vh«it 5.8*4,784 

Rye 633,333 

Oats »1. 856,564 

"         Corn Bo»3S^,3ar 

Potatoes 6,725,577 

Pounds  of  Butter 36,344,608 

Tobacco 23,iS8.6g3 

Bushels  of  Coal  mloed 42,130,031 

Pounds  of  Maple  Sugar ^,- ^--, 5X57*440 

Gallons  of  Wine 153^159 

Bushels  of  Buckwheat _ 1,393,415 

"  Barley i*3S3'9S6 

Tons  of   Hay 1,839,500 

Bushels  of  Clover  Seed 6a,aoo 

Flaxseed ^^2,463 

Pounds  of  Cheese __*, *, 12^197,939 

There  were  7,631,388  sheep;  and  1^3,993  dogs.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  these  dogs,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  kilted  or 
maimed  44,303  of  these  sheep.  There  were  680,930  horses; 
1^13,935  neat  cattle  J  29,930  mules,  and  2,060,476  swine*  The 
total  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  the  state  amounttfd  to  the 
astonishing  sum  of  3,89  a.  Institutions  of  high  order  were  estab- 
lished for  the  insane,  for  idiotic  children,  for  the  blind^  and  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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Such  is  the  Ohio  of  the  present  day.  What  it  is  destined  to 
become  who  can  tell  ? 

I  now  bring  this  history  of  wild  adventure  and  wondrous 
arhievement  to  a  close.  There  can  not  be  found  upon  this  globe 
a  more  attractive  realm  than  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  Beauti- 
ful River,  of  which  Ohio  forms  so  conspicuous  a  part.  In  salu- 
brity of  clime,  transparency  of  skies  and  fertility  of  soil,  it  is 
unsurpassed.  Placed  midway  between  the  tropical  and  frigid 
2ones,  the  summer's  heat  and  the  winter's  cold  are  alike  agreeably 
tempered.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  popula- 
tion of  ten  million  souls,  supplying  them  abundantly  not  only  the 
necessaries  but  with  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  interminable  forest  waved 
here  in  all  its  gloom.  Now  a  population  of  nearly  two  millions  is 
at  work,  with  no  foe  to  interrupt  their  labors.  Magnificent  cttie% 
beautiful  villages,  palatial  mansions  and  lovely  cottage  homes  are 
rising  as  by  magic  on  all  the  wide  and  glorious  expanse.  There 
is  no  reason  why  another  three-quarters  of  a  century  should  not 
cause  this  majestic  state  in  all  of  its  peaceful  valleys  and  over  all 
its  luxuriant  plains  to  bloom  like  a  garden,  and  to  afford  its 
favored  people  as  happy  homes  as  can  be  found  beneath  the  skies. 

I  have  dedicated  this  history  to  the  young  men  of  Ohia  It  will 
be  read  by  many  of  you  long  after  its  author  has  passed  away  to 
the  spirit  land.  Will  you  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  parting 
words  with  the  freedom  with  which  a  father  would  bid  a  final  adieu 
to  his  sons. 

I  am  entering  the  evening  of  life ;  you  are  just  entering  upon 
its  morning.  I  have  seen  life  in  all  its  aspects,  from  the  wigwam 
of  the  savage  to  the  castles  of  nobles  and  to  the  palaces  of  kings. 
I  have  seen  multitudes  rise  from  boyhood  to  reputation  and  happi- 
ness,  to  be  a  blessing  to  themselves,  their  families  and  the  commu- 
nity, and  I  have  seen  multitudes.  Oh,  how  many,  sink  into  the  abyss 
of  shame,  ruin  and  untimely  death. 

The  only  hope  of  our  country  is  to  be  found  in  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.  Every  candid  man  will  admit  that 
true  piety  promotes  industry,  and  industry  brings  the  comforta 
which  wealth  can  secure.  A  degraded  family  is  a  pest  in  any 
community.  It  exhales,  as  it  were,  a  poisoned  atmosphere,  spread- 
ing around  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

One  may  rear  ever  so  beautiful  a  house,  and  decorate  its  grounds 
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with  all  the  charms  of  shrubbery  and  floi^erSf  but  let  hovels^  where 
filthy  and  degr addition  and  thieving  do  congregate,  rise  up  around 
it,  and  the  property  is  of  little  value,  A  fewr  wretched  families, 
with  swarms  of  unwashed,  profane  and  pilfering  children,  can 
sink  the  value  of  property  for  many  acres  around. 

Let  a  drinking  saloon,  with  its  dancing  hall,  where  ragged  and 
bloated  inebriates  reel  in  and  out,  where  night  is  rendered  hid- 
eous by  the  brawls  of  drunken  men  and  drunken  women,  rise  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  lovely  village  in  Ohio,  by  the  side  of  your 
happy  homes,  and  what  is  that  home  worth?  You  can  not  live 
there.  Who  will  buy  it  ?  No  one  but  some  wretch  who  wishes  to 
convert  it  into  another  manufactory  of  crime^  shame  and  woe* 

Every  community  must  make  its  choice  between  Christ ianityp 
with  its  preached  gospel,  its  quiet  Sabbaths,  its  Sunday  schooU 
and  all  those  institutions*  intellectual  and  moral,  which  cluster 
around  the  Church, — and  irreligion,  with  its  inebriation,  its  gam* 
bling,  its  brutal  ignorance,  and  its  de^ance  of  the  laws  of  both 
God  and  man> 

The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  this  wicked  world*  Christianity,  through  the  industry 
and  frugality  which  it  promotes,  rears  pleasant  homes,  covers 
them  with  paint,  builds  the  tasteful  fence  for  the  front  yard,  deco- 
rates the  garden,  plants  the  rose-bush,  buys  the  books  which  cheer 
the  evenings,  and  rears  sons  and  daughters  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous, who  go  forth,  in  their  turn,  to  construct  similar  homes. 

It  is  thus  that  Christianity  is  the  primal  element  in  all  pros- 
perity. Examine  the  subject  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  the 
comer-stone  upon  which  the  welfare  of  every  community  mus^^ 
stand.  Every  man  who  has  any  property  within  the  sound  of  the 
bell  of  a  Christian  Church  is  pecuniarily  interested,  and  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  his  property,  to  give  support  to  that 
religion  which  recognizes  God  as  our  common  Father,  and  all 
men  as  brothers. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  hap- 
piness, even  in  this  life,  without  a  well-grounded  hope  that  we  are 
prepared  for  our  flight  to  the  spirit  land.  Here,  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  by  which  we  are  driven 
and  often  shattered,  no  abiding  repose  is  possible,  but  in  the 
assurance  that  our  peace  is  made  with  God.  One  fact  is  certain. 
There  have  been  thousands  who,  on  a  dying  bed,  have  mourned 
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with  anguish  that  they  have  not  lived  in  accordance  with  tha 
teachings  of  Christianity. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  never  has  been  an  individual 
found  who,  in  that  dread  hour,  has  regretted  that  he  has  tried  to 
live  the  life  of  the  Christian.  Millions,  more  than  can  be  num- 
bered, have,  on  a  dying  bed,  found  all  gloom  dispelled,  while  peace 
and  often  rapturous  joy  have  reigned  in  the  soul.  It  is  the  Chris* 
tian  alone  who  can  say,  while  fainting  in  death : 

''  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course;  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me 
at  that  day." 
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